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THE   MACEO  MONUMENT,  HABANA,  CUBA. 

eople  celebrated  the  fourteenth  anniversary  of  the  day  upon  which  was  estab- 
In  ELabana  the  chief  feature  of  the  celebration  was  the  unveiling  of 

eo  monumeu  ■  <>i  Cuba's  greatesl  tieroes,  Antonio  Maceo.    Themonu- 

mei  :  ind  executed  by  the  Italian  culptor,  1  lomenico  Boni,  is  said  to  be  one  of  hismosl  artistic 

rian   tatueof  Gen.  Maceo,  mounted  on  a  splendid  marble  column 
cription  and  ornamented  bj  the  bronze  figure  of  a  Winged  Victory  attended  by  her  sup- 
I  rhought.    The  base  is  ornamented  by  a  number  ol 
in  bronze. 
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RESULTS    OF   MEETING    OF   INTERNATIONAL    HIGH   COMMISSION    IN 

BUENOS    AIRES. 

PLANS  for  vigorously  and  effectively  carrying  forward  the  work 
of  the  International  High  Commission  wore  made  by  Secre- 
tary McAdoo  and  the  other  members  of  the  central  executive 
council  and  the  United  States  section  of  the  commission  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Washington  June  15. 

This  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  central  executive  council,  which 
was  created  at  the  Buenos  Aires  meeting  of  the  commission  in  April. 
The  commission  has  a  section  in  each  American  Republic,  and  the 
central  executive  council  represents  the  governing  authority  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  various  sections  and  direct  the  general  work. 

Secretary  McAdoo  is  president  of  the  council,  Prof.  John  Bassett 
Moore  is  vice  president,  and  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe  is  secretary  general. 

In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned,  the  meeting  of  the  United 
States  section  of  the  commission  was  attended  by  the  following  mem- 
bers: Senator  Duncan  U.  Fletcher;  Andrew  J.  Peters,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury;  Paul  M.  Warburg,  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board;  John  H.  Fahey,  of  Boston. 

The  council  and  the  United  States  section  reviewed  the  important 
achievements  of  the  Buenos  Aires  conference  and  resolved  that  no 
effort  should  be  spared  to  obtain  practical  results  in  strengthening 
the  financial  and  commercial  relations  of  the  American  Republics 
and  in  bringing  about  uniformity  of  legislation  in  matters  affect ing 
Pan  American  trade  and  commerce. 

It  was  decided  to  take  up  immediately  with  the  State  Department 
the  question  of  negotiating  treaties  with  the  Republics  of  Latin 
America  for  the  creation  of  gold  trust  funds  between  the  different 
American  countries,  similar  in  some  respects  to  the  gold  settlement 
fund  maintained  by  the  Federal  reserve  banks  at  Washington  and 
administered  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Such  international 
gold  trust  funds  would  prove  of  the  greatest  convenience  and  assist- 
ance to  commerce  in  connection  with  exchanges,  saving  unnecessary 
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transfers  of  gold  in  Bettlemenl  of  balances,  with  all  the  attendant  loss 
and  expense. 

In  working  out  the  plan  for  gold  trust  funds,  the  unit  of  money  of 
account  equaling  one-fifth  of  the  American  gold  dollar,  which  was 
approved  at  the  Buenos  Aire-  meeting  as  a  standard  for  the  American 
Republics,  will  be  of  greal  value.  If  this  unit  Is  adopted  by  the  vari- 
ous countries  as  a  standard  money  of  account,  it  will  provide  a  uniform 
basis  for  transactions  between  all  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
and  of  North  America,  and  also  will  offer  a  ba>is  likely  to  be  adopted 
for  the  actual  coinage  of  gold  by  the  various  countries  a-  thej  find 
themselves  able  to  put  into  effect  a  gold  currency  system  of  their 
own. 

The  council  also  decided  to  undertake,  through  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  negotiation  of  treaties  to  facilitate  the  work  of  commercial 
traveler-  and  to  abolish  license  fees  which  now  exist  in  many  coun- 
tries a-  well  a-  the  numerous  onerous  restrictions  upon  the  admission 
and  circulation  of  sample>  of  American  goods.  If  these  treaties  can 
he  negotiated,  it  will  he  a  great  accomplishment  in  the  promotion  of 
financial  and  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America. 

The  United  States  section  of  the  commission  will  also  recommend 
to  Postmaster  General  Burleson  that  steps  he  taken  to  provide  for 
the  representation  of  the  United  States  at  the  proposed  postal  con- 
ference to  he  held  in  Montevideo,  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  International  High  Commission. 

Secretary  McAdOo  has  already  made  plans  to  put  into  effect  at 
once  the  recommendations  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Conference  with  refer- 
ence t«»  the  uniform  nomenclature  of  classification  of  merchandise  for 
the  purpose  of  commercial  statistics,  and  in  this  relation  will  utilize 
the  standard  monetary  unit  of  account.  Illustrating  the  progress 
made,  this  plan  will  be  put  in  force  by  the  Secretary  in  connection 
with  the  statistics  for  the  calendar  year  1916,  and  will  afford  means  of 
intelligent  comparison  with  similar  statistics  in  the  other  Latin 
American  countries  which  will  adopt  the  uniform  nomenclature 
approved  by  the  Buenos  Aires  Conference. 

The  central  executive  conned  ,ind  the  commission  will  recommend 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  steps  he  taken  for  the  adoption  by  the 
United  States  and  the  various  countries  of  Latin  America  of  the 
resolutions  on  customs  modification,  including  the  model  consular 
invoice,  agreed  upon  in  1910.  Only  a  few  countries  have  ratified  the 
resolutions,  and  their  ratification  by  the  remaining  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  will  greatly  facilitate  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness among  them  and  simplify  customs  procedure. 

The  council  will  also  take  up  the  question,  through  the  State  De- 
partment,  of  securing   ratification    of   the   important    patent,    trade- 
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mark,  and  copyright  conventions  of  1910  and  the  pecuniary  claims 
convention  of  the  same  year. 

Willi  reference  to  the  question  of  extension  of  the  arbitration  of 
commercial  disputes  between  citizens  of  the  Pan  American  coun- 
tries through  their  respective  commercial  bodies,  which  was  approved 
by  the  Buenos  Aires  meeting,  the  council  will  take  up  with  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  the  important  problem  of 
securing  the  favorable  action  by  other  chambers  of  commerce  than 
I  hat  of  Buenos  Aires  with  which  such  an  agreement  is  now  in  working 
order.  The  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Uruguay  has  already 
announced  its  intention  to  enter  into  such  a  convention  with  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

While,  of  course,  these  arrangements  are  of  an  unofficial  character 
and  between  commercial  bodies,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  will  receive  the  cooperation  of  the  central  executive 
council  iii  perfecting  the  arrangements. 


I.  I  -ol.lTinX     ADOPTED     BY     THE     MISSOURI     BANKERS       ASSOCIATION. 

The  Pan  American  Union  has  received  a  letter  from  W.  F.  Keyser, 
secretary  of  the  Missouri  Bankers'  Association,  inclosing  a  copy  of 
the  following  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Missouri 
Bankers'  Association  at  its  convention  assembled  in  St.  Louis  on 
May  24,  following  an  address  delivered  by  the  Director  General 
upon  the  topic  of  "Pan  Americanism  and  what  it  means  to  the 
Central  West  of  the  United  States": 

Whereas  tin-  Missouri  Bankers'  Association  appreciates  the  great  importance  of 
the  work  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  both  in  fostering  and  cementing  closer  inter- 
naiiuiial  relatione  among  the  different  Governments  of  the  American  Continent,  and 
also  iIm-  practical  value  of  such  work  to  the  business  interests  of  the  United  States  as 
a  whole,  and  the  Middle  Wesl  in  particular:  Therefore  be  it 

/,••  iolved,  Thai  this  association  hereby  heartily  indorses  the  aims  of  the  organization 
named  and  approves  the  idea  of  their  further  prosecution  and  enlargement. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  organization  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
mosl  powerful  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  that  this  resolution 
was  passed  entirely  upon  the  initiative  of  the  association,  it  has  a 
special  significance  which  will  he  gratifying  to  all  those  who  watch 
with  satisfaction  the  growth  throughout  the  United  States  of  interest 
in  'he  relations  of  thai  country  with  its  sister  American  Republics. 


TRANSOCEAN     FINANCE     \\l>    COMMERCE    COlM'OItATIOX. 

\  N'\\  York  organization  for  the  purpose  of  initiating  and  pro- 
moting financial  relations  with  the  Republics  of  Latin  America  has 
recently  been  incorporated  under  1  he  name  of  t  he  Transocean  Finance 
and  Commerce  Corporation.     Heading  the  enterprise  as  its  officers 
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are  men  well  known  in  financial  circles  of  the  United  States  and  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  conditions  in  the  countries  where  they  plan 
to  operate.  The  corporation  proposes  to  assist  the  countries  to  the 
south  in  solving  arising  financial  problems  and  to  develop  its  business 
along  the  lines  adopted  by  European  banking  houses.  As  part  of  the 
business  operations  it  is  proposed  to  make  advances  on  crops  and 
products,  to  place  mortgages  on  real  property,  to  negotiate  Govern- 
ment transactions  and  contracts,  and  to  aid  in  developing  mining, 
electrical  and  hydraulic  opportunities,  as  well  as  railroad  construction. 
Among  the  officials  of  the  corporation,  which  has  its  headquarters  at 
63  Wall  Street,  New  York  City,  are  Frank  B.  Wiborg,  president; 
John  Adams  Dix,  Theodore  May,  and  Sidney  W.  Fish. 


TO    TEACH    PORTUGUESE    AT    ILLINOIS    UNIVERSITY. 

Announcement  has  been  made  by  the  University  of  Illinois,  of 
Urbana,  111.,  that  the  department  of  Romance  languages  will  offer 
courses  in  Portuguese  during  the  coming  academic  year.  A  native 
of  Portugal  has  been  appointed  instructor,  and  the  hope  is  expressed 
that  there  may  be  as  much  interest  shown  in  this  language  as  there 
is  in  the  Spanish  classes.  While  the  latter  is  taught  in  a  majority 
of  leading  college  and  universities,  the  number  of  institutions  offer- 
ing the  Portuguese  language  is  yet  small,  but  it  is  encouraging  to 
note  that  the  growth  is  gradual  and  steady. 


DEPARTMENT    OF   TROPICAL    FORESTRY    AT    YALE. 

A  special  department  for  instruction  and  research  in  tropical  for- 
estry has  recently  been  initiated  by  the  Yale  School  of  Forestry.     As 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  this  is  the  first  professional  institution  to 
establish  a  regular  course  in  this  branch  of  study,  and  it  is  planned 
to  even  organize  field  parties  to  conduct  the  researches  in  the  forest 
lands  of  South  and  Central  America.     The  field  of  tropical  forestry 
is  almost  untouched,  and  as  there  are  growing  intimations  that  the 
vast  forest  lands,  both  State  and  National,  of  these  tropic  countries  are 
in  he  developed,  the  training  of  young  men  for  a  thorough  and  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  forestry  to  enable  them  to  place  this  science  on  a 
permanent  basis  in  these  countries  has  become  a  necessity.     Accord- 
ing to  the  present  requirements  of  the  school,  a  student  must  have 
<  "inpleted  at  least  three  years  of  collegiate  work  to  become  a  candi- 
date  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Forestry.     Special  students,  not  can- 
didate-- I'm-  the  degree,  will  be  admitted  with  less  scholastic  prepara- 
tion.    Further  particulars  and  a  descriptive  catalogue  covering  this 
departmenl   may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Yale  School  of 
Forest  ry,  New  1  [aven.  Conn. 
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EFFECT    OF   THE    EUROPEAN    WAR    ON    ARGENTINE    FOREIGN    SHIPPING. 

The  tonnage  of  foreign  vessels,  entrances  and  clearances,  entering 
the  ports  of  Argentina  for  the  year  1913,  just  prior  to  the  European 
war,  was  27,007,000  metric  tons.  In  1915  this  tonnage  had  fallen  to 
18,866,000  tons,  a  loss  in  shipping  of  8,141,000  tons.  In  1913, 
24,811,000  tons  of  the  total  tonnage,  or  nearly  92  per  cent  thereof, 
was  under  the  flags  of  the  now  belligerent  countries,  namely,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium. 
In  1915  the  tonnage  under  these  flags  represented  13,304,000  tons,  or 
70  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  for  that  year.  The  net  loss  of  vessels  under 
the  belligerent  flags  was  11,507,000  tons.  As  an  offset  to  this  there 
was  an  increase  in  tonnage  under  flags  of  neutral  countries  of  3,484,000 
tons.  The  largest  increase,  amounting  to  over  a  million,  was  in  vessels 
under  the  Dutch  flag,  the  next  largest  under  the  Norwegian,  the 
third  under  the  Greek,  and  the  fourth  under  the  United  States  flag. 
The  increase  under  the  United  States  flag,  however,  represented  a 
larger  percentage  of  increase  than  that  under  any  of  the  other  flags— 
an  increase  from  27,000  tons  to  nearly  500,000.  The  following  table 
shows  the  tonnage  for  the  two  years  under  comparison,  the  increase, 
and  the  decrease: 

[000  omitted.] 


Nationalities. 


1913 


1915 


Increase, 
1915. 


Decrease, 
1915. 


Tons. 

United  Kingdom 18,433 

Germany 2, 840 

Austria-Hungary 565 

France 1, 182 

Italy 1,444 

Belgium 347 

Netherlands 446 

Norway ' 498 

Greece 74 

Spain 430 

Sweden 114 

Portugal 3 

Denmark 130 

Russia 44 

United  States 27 

Uruguay 127 

Paraguay 

Brazil.. .' 65 

Chile !  108 

Otlur 130 

Total 27, 007 


Tons. 

11,094 

16 

2 

775 

1,148 

269 

1,494 

1,023 

556 

755 

327 

3 

188 

71 

499 

343 

74 

106 

111 

12 


Tons. 


is. SCO 


1,04S 
525 
482 
325 
213 


58 

27 

472 

216 

74 

41 

3 


3,4S4 


Tons. 

7,339 

2,824 

563 

407 

296 

78 


118 


11.025 


THE    SIGNIFICANCE  OF  A    PAN    AMERICAN    POLICY. 

Hon.  William  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  delivered  the 
commencement  address  at  the  graduation  exercises  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill,  on  May  31,  1916,  chosing  as  his 
subject  "The  Significance  of  a  Pan  American  Policy." 

After  a  few  appropriate  remarks  on  the  importance  of  an  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  concerning  the  relations  with  the  countries  of 
Central  and  South  America,  and  on  the  intellectual  sympathy  mani- 


( lourtesy  of  Hun-mi  of  Commercial  Economics. 

GIANT  WREATH    DECORATING  THE  WASHINGTON  MONUMENT. 

In  thi  been  made  a  national  holiday,  known  as  Decoration  Day,  in  honor  of 

■  I  the  i  mi'- 1  31  ite    \rm\  an  I  Navy  who  fought  in  defense  of  the  Union  during  the  Civil 

thi  dead    oldiers  and  sailors  in  all  nation  U  an  1  private  cemeteries  in  the  country 

orated  with  t  an  flags  with  appropriate  attending  ceremonies.    In  Washing- 

il  i  he  day  were  thi    yeai  com  faded  in  the  evening  by  an  exhibition  of  moving 

ol  the     ariou    national  parks  and  reservations  in  the  country. 

[ton  Monument;  a    hafl  555  feel  high  and  55  feel  square  at  the  base,  served  as  the  support 

thehi  I4feei  in  diameter,  made  of  spruce  and  hung  with  laurel  rope. 

lope  in  fronl  of  the  great  monument  to  view  these  remark- 
able pi  ■  i    of  their  own  country,  and  when  the  picture  of  George  Wash- 
hrown  on  the   crei-n  ■  ■■■>   ■    .<  ni  in  t  indi  \<  n  riot  u-  enthusiasm  in  prolonged  cheers. 
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fested  during  the  recent  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  Secretary 
McAdoo  said : 

During  the  lasl  quarter  cenl  ury  we  have  seen  revived  in  the  United  States  a  remark- 
able consciousness  of  a  position  our  Government  took  over  90  years  ago.  To  men  of  the 
presenl  generation  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  a  Familiar  phrase,  and  you  have  a  notion, 
more  or  less  clear,  of  what  it  means.  You  associate  It,  and  most  of  as  have  become 
accustomed  to  associate  it.  with  a  settled  policy  upon  the  pari  of  our  Governmenl 
to  discourage  any  explicit  or  implicit  policy  on  the  part  of  a  non-American  State  to 
extend  its  political  system,  or  even  Buch  elements  of  control  as  would  in  facl  consti- 
tute an  extension  of  its  political  system,  to  territory  within  this  hemisphere.  Thai  is 
the  greal  central  feature  as  we  understand  it  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  we  do  not 
intend  that  in  its  essence  that  doctrine  shall  be  changed.  Europe,  or,  more  accu- 
rately, the  world  outside  of  the  American  Hemisphere,  has  acquiesced  in  that  prin- 
ciple. 

Within  these  last  20  years  there  have  come  a  succession  of  incidents  which  have 
home  home  upon  our  people  more  and  more  the  necessity  of  taking  serious  thoughl 
as  to  what  was  meant  originally  by  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  what  it  has  meant  since, 
and  what,  in  short,  must  In  tin  basis  of  our  relation  with  tin  Republics  t<>  tin  smith.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  burden  you  with  an  academic  discussion  of  the  political  theory 
with  which  one  musl  necessarily  deal  in  discussing  the  various  aspects  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  because  my  recent  visit  to  South  America  has  destroyed  any  academic 
notions  I  may  have  entertained  about  the  position  of  the  Latin  American  States  in 
recenl  years.  The  wealth  and  solidity  of  those  nations,  their  thriving  industry  and 
evident  prosperity,  the  splendid  contributions  of  their  thinkers  and  reformers  to  the 
solution  of  the  world's  most  pressing  social  problems,  the  unmistakable  evidence 
thai  there  is  being  created  in  South  America  a  middle  class  with  high  standards  of 
living  and  excellent  balance  and  judgment  in  public  matters,  comparing  favorably 
with  any  in  the  world,  their  rich,  ancient,  and  homogeneous  civilization — all  these 
have  impressed  me  too  deeply  to  speculate  upon  theoretical  inferences  from  the 
principle  that  has  guided  our  relations  with  South  America. 

What  one  or  another  theorist  may  say  as  to  the  danger  to  Latin  America  from  the 
Monroe  doctrine  or  from  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  United  States  is  no  longer  of 
interest  when  one  thinks  of  what  Latin  America  actually  signifies  to-day.  It  has 
taken  its  place  in  the  councils  of  the  world;  its  good  opinion  is  diligently  sought  at 
this  very  time  by  both  sides  in  the  European  struggle;  and  while  in  1899  Latin  America 
was  generally  ignored  in  the  calling  of  the  First  Hague  Conference,  in  1907  nearly  all 
the  Republics  were  invited  to  send  representatives.  The  larger  and  wealthier  among 
them  had  long  before  achieved  a  distinct  position  in  the  world's  affairs;  but  what  is 
more  important  all  South  America  had  achieved  an  individuality,  had  risen  above  a 
mere  geographical  expression  to  signify  a  living,  creative  force.     *     *     * 

The  Secretary  then  pointed  out  the  part  this  country  had  taken 
in  that  evolutionary  progress  and  outlined  the  series  of  international 
conferences  which  culminated  in  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference 
at  Buenos  Aires  in  1<)10.     Continuing,  he  said: 

Vb  doubt  could  remain,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  practically  no  doubt  does  remain, 
in  tin  Latin  American  world  that  n<  havt  sought  to  treat  all  tin  Governments  of  An 
on  n  basis  oj  equality  and  coopy  mi  inn.  We  have  looked  with  sincere  gratification  upon 
the  emergence  of  individual  States  into  posit  ions  of  economic  and  political  eminence, 
just  as  we  look  with  equal  satisfaction  and  serenity  upon  the  evident  desire  of  the 
Latin  American  world  to  share  with  us  upon  terms  of  equality  the  responsibilities 
and  the  glories  of  maintaining  the  highest  principles  that  have  guided  us  all  in  creating 
organized  governmenl  in  this  hemisphere. 


A  NEW  DRAWBRIDGE  OVER  THE  CAUCA  RIVER  IN  COLOMBIA. 

i    of  the  Colombian  Government  and  officers  of  the  railroad  when  the 

was  officially  turned  over  to  the  Pacific  Railway  Co.  by  the  United  States  contractors  who 

buill  it.    Lower:  Showing  the  draw  of  the  bridge  turned  to  permit  the  passage  of  vessels  on  the  Cauca. 
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But  not  content  with  an  honorable,  traditional  policy  and  a  genuine  national  satis- 
faction in  the  friendship  of  the  American  Republics,  we  have  now  deliberately  set 

ourselves  to  give  the  most  solemn  expression  of  it  all  to  the  entire  world.  There  have 
heen  90  years  of  reaflirmation  on  our  part  of  the  principle  of  the  American  Hemisphere 
dedicated  to  representative  government  and  international  peace;  and  these  genera- 
tions have  shown  us  that  we  are  ready  now  for  something  greater  and  more  impressive 
and  more  inspiring.  Under  the  lofty  leadership  of  a  man,  endowed  not  only  will,  the 
serene  vision  of  the  historian  intimately  acquainted  with  the  forces  that  have  shaped 
our  development  but  with  a  combination  of  well-balanced  judgment  and  creative 
statesmanship,  we  have  proposed  to  enter  a  solemn  pact  with  all  the  Republics  of 
America  for  the  mutual  guaranty  of  the  integrity  of  all.  Not  merely  territorial 
integrity  have  we  thought  to  include,  but,  as  well,  that  of  institutions  and  that  of  the 
national  spirit.  The  self-confidence  and  self-repsect  of  the  American  peoples  is  as 
important  as  one  or  another  bit  of  their  lands.  We  have  said  in  effect  to  the  world 
that  spiritually  these  Republics  are  united,  that  they  are  devoted  to  the  ideals  of 
international  honor  and  peace,  that  they  are  prepared  to  act  together  without  hesi- 
tation in  maintaining  those  ideals  effectively  in  this  hemisphere,  and  that  they  have 
consecrated  their  best  efforts  to  the  spreading  and  strengthening  of  these  ideals  until 
the  entire  world  shall  come  to  accept  them. 

The  Secretary  then  discussed  the  economic  and  financial  relations 
of  the  United  States  with  Latin  America,  the  abnormal  conditions 
suddenly  brought  about  by  the  "  prodigious  European  calamity," 
and  referred  to  the  memorable  Pan  American  Financial  Congress 
which  it  was  his  "happy  privilege"  to  call  in  order  to  consider  eco- 
nomic questions  of  common  interest.  Speaking  of  the  results  of 
this  gathering,  Mr.  McAdoo  told  of  the  creation  of  the  International 
High  Commission,  and  made  the  following  statement  concerning  the 
first  general  meeting  of  the  commission  on  April  3,  1916,  at  Buenos 
Aires: 

With  gratifying  ardor  the  distinguished  body  of  delegates  representing  20  Republics 
addressed  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  projects  presented  for  the  improvement 
of  our  various  national  laws  or  in  our  several  commercial  and  financial  policies.  The 
program;  was  a  truly  formidable  one,  embracing  13  different  subjects,  many  of  which 
were  large  enough  and  complex  enough  to  serve  as  the  subject  matter  for  an  entire 
conference.  Yet,  in  spite  of  that,  the  conference  worked  with  such  unity  of  pur- 
pose and  brought  to  its  task  such  [a  wealth  of  experience  and  knowledge  and  con- 
structive genius  that  it  was  able  to  present  a  body  of  resolutions  for  the  consideration 
of  the  various  Governments  that  will  not  fail  to  stimulate  a  genuine  wave  of  enthu- 
siasm for  the  cause  of  progressive  and  enlightened  commercial  legislation  in  the 
American  Republics.  In  some  cases  these  recommendations  involved  the  breaking 
of  new  ground;  while  in  others  a  secure  structure  is  raised  upon  the  foundations  so 
patiently  laid  in  previous  international  gatherings  on  our  continent.     *    *    * 

The  Secretary  referred  to.  the  international  cooperation  which  char- 
acterizes the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  as  being  the  logical 
development  of  the  principles  and  motives  that  guided  President 
Monroe  and  his  advisers  in  the  formulation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine. 
On  this  point  he  further  said: 

We  were  then  interested  in  preventing  the  forcible  subjection  of  the  revolted  colo- 
nies and  their  return  to  a  condition  of  political  dependence.  Every  American  must 
be  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  privilege  of  his  country  to  contribute  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  independence  of  our  lister  Republics.'    The  fact  that  they  were 
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able  to  secure  this  independence  for  themselves  does  not  detract  from  the  service 
which  \ve  were  able  to  render  to  them  in  their  hour  of  need. 

With  political  independence  established  as  a  definite  and  final  fact,  the  next  step 
in  the  progressive  development  of  our  sister  Republics  is  to  secure  a  larger  measure 
of  economic  and  financial  independence.  The  suffering  to  which  many  of  them 
have  been  subjected  by  reason  of  the  European  war  indicates  the  importance  of  this 
n  ext  step  in  their  national  development.  From  whatever  point  of  view  we  approach  the 
situation  it  is  an  inspiring  fact  that  our  interests  are  entirely  in  harmony  with  theirs. 
The  people  of  the  United  States,  deeply  interested  in  their  own  economic,  financial, 
and  social  progress,  are  anxious  to  see  every  nation  of  Latin  America  move  forward 
in  precisely  the  same  direction.  The  Pan  American  Financial  Conference  of  1915 
and  the  recent  sessions  of  the  International  High  Commission  have  demonstrated  the 
ability  and  the  willingness  of  the  peoples  of  the  American  continent  to  assist  one 
another  in  the  development  of  their  marvelous  natural  resources.  In  this  great  for- 
ward movement  of  continental  progress  the  United  States  claims  no  position  of  privi- 
lege and  fully  realizes  that  the  real  mission  of  the  Americas  can  best  be  fulfilled 
when  every  country  is  contributing  its  due  share  to  the  progress  of  the  entire 
continent. 

In  conclusion,  Secretary  McAdoo  declared  that  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine has  now  become  continental  not  merely  in  scope  but  in  the 
support  it  received,  and  emphasized  the  fact  in  the  following  con- 
cluding paragraphs: 

We  can  now  well  afford  to  discard  the  original  name  and  look  upon  it  as  a  policy 
of  all  the  Americas,  destined  not  merely  to  maintain  their  political  independence 
but  gradually  to  secure  for  them  that  measure  of  economic  and  financial  self-sufficiency 
which  is  the  logical  and  necessary  accompaniment  of  political  independence.  In 
the  attainment  of  these  great  ends  we  must,  with  each  year,  lay  increasing  emphasis 
on  that  spirit  of  international  cooperation  and  mutual  helpfulness  which  was  the 
keynote  of  the  Pan  American  Financial  Conference  of  1915,  and  which  is  now  the 
watchword  of  American  policy. 

I  am  most  anxious  that  you  should  see  the  full  significance  of  this  movement.  It 
means  that  the  Americas  are  sounding  a  new  note  in  international  policy;  that  they 
have  not  only  begun  to  see  but  are  acting  upon  the  principle  that  the  welfare  of 
each  depends  upon  the  prosj:>erity  of  all.  It  is  your  duty,  as  well  as  mine,  to  hold 
high  and  unassailable  this  new  concept  of  international  relations.  By  so  doing  we 
will  be  performing  a  service  to  our  own  country,  to  the  American  Continent,  and  to 
the  civilized  world. 


UNITED    STATES    EETURN    VISIT    COMMITTEE    TO    BRAZIL. 

The  Return  Visit  Committee  to  Brazil,  of  the  Pan  American  Fi- 
nn iicial  Conference,  is  to  leave  the  United  States  on  the  steamer 
Vestris  on  July  29.  It  is  to  arrive  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  15th 
of  August-,  leaving  that  city  for  New  York  on  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember by  the  same  steamer.  Among  the  members  will  be  Dr.  R. 
P.  Strong,  Vice  President  of  the  American  International  Corpora- 
tion: Mr.  Frederico  Lage,  of  the  firm  of  William  Morris  Imbrie  & 
Co.  of  New  York;  Mr.  Charles  Lyon  Chandler,  South  American 
Agent  of  the  Southern  Railway  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  Mr. 
Henry  C.  Urn,  President  of  the  Ulen  Contracting  Co.,  Chicago; 
Mr.  \V.  ('.  Downs,  Commercial  Attache  of  the  United  States  Embassy 
.it   Rio  de  Janeiro;  Mr    Louis  R.  Gray,  of  the  firm  of  Arbuckle  Bros. 
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THE  little  steamer  is  the  Ibera;  she  makes  the  round  trip  from 
Posados  to  the  head  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Alto  Parana 
in  eight  or  ten  days.     Somewhere  back  in  Brazilian  jungles 
the  stream  is  formed,  and  after  flowing  for  unknown  leagues 
plunges  over  the  precipice  of  Guayra,  and  thereafter  becomes  a  navi- 
gable artery  for  small  steamers  to  its  junction  with  the  Plata  system 
at  Corrientes,  a  distance  of  many  miles. 

The  captain  of  the  boat  is  an  Argentine;  the  crew,  consisting  of 
Brazilians,  Paraguayans,  and  Argentines,  numbers  about  20  persons; 
the  passenger  list  is  not  large  and  many  more  could  be  carried.  On 
the  list  is  an  Englishman,  a  Paraguayan  yerba  mate  planter,  a  Bra- 
zilian customs  officer,  an  Argentine  photographer,  an  Italian  lumber- 
man returning  to  his  forest  home,  several  Argentine  traders,  and 
two  Americans. 

The  first  day  out  from  Posados,  uneventful,  draws  to  a  close;  the 
little  steamer  seeks  a  placid  cove  and  makes  fast  to  near-by  trees. 
The  boatmen  are  put  to  work  carrying  wood  from  the  forest  pile  to 
t  he  boat .  for  the  latter  is  propelled  by  a  wood-burning  engine.  Even 
on  the  river  boat  in  the  forest  the  South  American  custom  of  late 
evening  meals  is  observed;  8  o'clock  is  the  dinner  hour.  The  menu 
consists  of  a  stew  called  "puchero,"  mutton  (slaughtered  aboard), 
excellent  fish,  mandioca,  beans,  potatoes,  bread  and  "hard  tack/' 
Paraguayan  oranges,  coffee,  Mendoza  wine;  abundance  of  food  and 
sufficiently  nourishing  to  satisfy  the  traveler  who  realizes  his  where- 
abouts. 

The  tropical  darkness  comes  quickly;  a  few  guards  are  placed  about 
the  boat,  the  captain  and  several  passengers  start  the  card  game,  the 
stranger  wanders  around  and  around  the  little  deck  listening  to  the 
mournful  melody  of  the  forest-truly  a  weird  and  interesting  experi- 
ence. Animals  and  insects  seem  to  have  utilized  the  darkness  in  which 
to  come  to  the  river  to  slake  their  thirst.  The  few  lights  aboard  the 
steamer  draw  the  mosquitoes  and  all  their  kindred;  woe  unto  the 
traveler    wh«>    has    not    provided    double    netting    and    a   supply    of  ' 

Bufach,"  for  the  latter  smoulders  within  the  cabin  and  drives  away 
the  pests  thai  even  manage  to  squeeze  through  the  net. 

At  t  he  break  of  day  the  little  steamer  is  again  on  her  course,  crossing 
and  recrossing  the  treacherous  currents  for  which  the  river  is  noted. 
Thus,  day  by  day  we  follow  the  winding  course,  admiring  the  ever- 

1  By  William  A.  Reid,  Pan  American  Union  Staff. 
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changing  views  of  solitudes,  and  occasionally  going  ashore  at  the 
break  m  the  forest  where  man  is  gradually  fighting  nature's  growth 
with  his  diminutive  sawmill  or  "yerbales"  (plots  where  yerba  mate 
is  grown). 

Such  is  the  average  steamboat  and  also  a  few  of  the  many  experi- 
ences thai  usually  meet  those  who  follow  South  American  rivers  to 
interior  and  less  developed  regions  experiences  that  bring  forcibly 
to  mind  the  vast  and  inviting  possibilities  of  sections  of  the  world  just 
awakening  to  modern  commerce. 

Of  the  six  continents  South  America  is  probably  the  best  watered 
as  regards  the  distribution  of  great  navigable  rivers  and  streams;  at 
the  same  time  nature  has  made  certain  areas  so  vast  and  barren  that 
even  the  giant  condor  in  dizzy  Andean  heights  is  sometimes  found 
•  lying  from  thirst  or  lack  of  food. 

So  numerous  are  the  rivers  that  have  their  share  in  bearing  the 
products  of  the  forest  to  the  markets  of  the  world  or  of  transporting 
manufactured  goods  to  interior  regions  that  we  shall  have  space  to 
mention  only  a  few  of  the  larger  water  arteries— arteries  in  which 
the  average  tourist  or  man  of  commerce  may  be  interested;  the  former 
in  learning  of  what  he  may  expect  in  the  way  of  traveling  facilities  and 
possible  comforts,  and  the  latter,  shipping  services  that  are  to  carry 
his  goods  to  markets  far  beyond  beaten  courses. 

New  York  to  Iquitos  without  change  of   ships!     New   York  to 
Corumba  with  only  two  changes!     How  many  readers  not  in  close 
touch   with   ships   and  shipping  can  locate  mentally  or  otherwise 
such  places  as  Iquitos  and  Corumba  ?     Where  are  they  ?     Both  are 
jungle  towns  far  away  from  the  busy  din  of  what  we  call  modern  life: 
yet  these  places  have  gradually  grown  to  commercial  importance, 
and   corporations  have  found  it  necessary  to  place  New  York  in 
direct  communication  with,   the    former  and   in  semidirect  contact 
with  the  latter.     So  to-day  we  go  aboard  ship  amid  the  pulsating 
activities  of  a  great  metropolis  and,  without  change  of  vessels,  dis- 
embark more  than  2,300  miles  up  the  Amazon  River  in  Peru.     If 
the  mission  of  the  traveler  leads  to  the  far-away  settlement  on  the 
Paraguay,  two  change,  of  steamers  after  leaving  New  York  will  be 
necessary:   at    Bueno3  Aires  and  Asuncion,  respectively.     Corumba 
lies  nearly  as  far  up  the  Plata  system  as  does  Iquitos  up  the  Amazon: 
and  if  one  seeks  still  closer  acquaintance  with  nature  and  her  wild 
fastnesses  a  journey  to  either  place  provides  inviting  opportunities. 
In  about  60  days  the  native  in  his  canoe  may  float  down  to  Para 
on  the  current  of  the  Amazon  from  the  primeval  forest  more  than 
2,000  miles  up  the  river;  he  may  then  put  up  sail  and  nature  will 
assist  in  taking  him  home,  for,  as  in  the  days  of  Columbus,  the  winds 
still  come  from  the  east;  or,  to  use  the  translated  words  of  the  greal 
navigator: 

And  the  winds  blew  strong  from  the  east  and  bore  us  over  to  the  west. 
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A  CONNECTING  LINK  BETWEEN  ARGENTINA  AND  PARAGUAY. 

Between  the  Argentine  port  of  Posados  and  the  Paraguayan  port  of  Encarnacion  the  through  trains 
between  Buenos  Aires  and  Asuncion  are  ferried  over  the  Alto  Parana.  The  picture  shows  the  style 
of  ferryboat  in  use. 


THE  STEAMER  "SANTAREM"  NEAR  1QUITOS,  PERU. 

leMaranon.theuppei  reaches  of  the  Amazon  River,  is  the  chief  fluvial  Peruvian  port.  It 
"L  '.'"  "  with  the  Brazilian  River  ports  of  Manaos  and  Belern  (Para) 
ana  also  with  New  York  and  several  Eui an  ports. 
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A  hundred  miles  and  more  out  at  sea  the  mighty  current  of  the 
Amazon  is  felt.  This  fact  was  strikingly  illustrated  a  few  years  ago 
when  a  vessel  on  wThich  the  writer  was  traveling  lost  part  of  her  keel 
off  the  Brazilian  coast;  the  ship  was  compelled  to  drift;  we  moved 
northwestward  in  the  Atlantic  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  per  hour, 
hut  upon  striking  the  outflowing  Amazon  the  course  was  soon  altered, 
although  no  appreciable  change  in  the  movement  of  the  sea  was 
noticeable. 

The  three  great  river  systems,  the  Amazon,  the  Orinoco,  and  the 
Plata  are  most  valuable  assets  to  inland  water  traffic;  they  drain 
vast  areas  and  each  system  carries  its  waters  to  the  same  ocean  but 
by  different  routes.  Thousands  of  miles  of  tributaries,  flowing  to  all 
points  of  the  compass,  swell  the  larger  courses  to  sufficient  depths 
for  flat-bottom  steamers  for  many  future  fleets  of  commerce. 

As  a  practical  illustration  of  the  flat-bottom  steamer  and  the 
shallow  river,  we  have  the  traffic  plying  up  and  down  the  Magdalena 
from  its  mouth  as  far  as  La  Dorada.  After  train  service  around  the 
rapids  boats  again  are  utilized  and  the  traveler  goes  many  miles 
farther  inland.  Most  of  the  steamers  on  the  Magdalena  are  products 
of  a  Pittsburgh  factory;  and  for  the  information  of  the  intending 
traveler  it  may  be  said  that  these  boats  are  small  but  comfortable, 
with  electric  fans  and  other  modern  conveniences.  Like  the  one 
noted  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  they  are  wood  burners  and 
usually  tie  up  at  shore  points  during  the  night;  coal  or  oil  fuel  not 
yet  being  available  in  sufficient  quantities  to  compete  with  wood 
growing  along  the  river  banks. 

It  seems  that  nature  has  ordained  that  the  streams  of  the  west 
coast  of  the  continent  must  be  used  for  purposes  other  than  steamer 
navigation.  Some  of  them  are  called  rivers,  but  in  comparison 
with  water  arteries  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  continent,  they  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  mere  rivulets.  One  of  these  exceptions  is  the 
( iuavas,  upon  the  shores  of  which  Guayaquil  is  located.  The  Guayas 
forcibly  reminds  the  writer  of  the  Irrawaddy  (Burma);  both  are 
alive  with  tropical  activities.  The  bamboo  rafts,  the  canoes,  the 
balsas,  the  sail  boats,  and  the  little  steamers  are  equally  numerous 
on  the  two  watercourses,  and  at  a  distance  the  boatmen  themselves 
have  many  traits  in  common.  The  little  balsas,  with  the  families  of 
the  raftsmen  aboard,  are  quite  interesting.  They  are  made  of  tropi- 
cal wood  having  a  cork-like  floating  capacity;  a  log  50  feet  long  and  a 
foot  or  more  in  diameter  will  bear  about  two  tons  of  freight :  many 
logs  lashed  together  provide  a  cargo  carrier  of  considerable  capacity. 

Contracts  amounting  to  $5, 000,000  and  the  Uruguay  River  are  at 
present  figuring  conspicuously  in  the  minds  of  several  American 
contracting  firms.  The  Uruguay,  as  will  be  recalled,  forms  the 
western  boundary  of  the  country  of  the  same  name.     The  cities  of 
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PICTURE  MAKING  ON  THE  UCAYALI,  PERU. 


Note  the  native  boat  hewn  from  the  mahogany  log. 
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Salto,  Paysandu,  and  Mercedes  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  they 
need  modern  water  systems,  sewerage,  and  other  public  works. 
The  first  two  lie  immediately  on  the  river  and  the  third  one  very 
near,  so  the  American  companies  after  securing  the  contract  ac- 
quired a  ship,  and  this  vessel  is  not  only  navigating  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  but  delivers  the  required  materials  hundreds  of  miles  inland, 
where  the  contractors  are  now  hard  at  work  improving  the  Uru- 
guayan cities. 

Would  the  reader  navigate  the  Amazon  or  its  tributaries^  If  so 
he  may  secure1  passage  from  the  Amazon  Navigation  Co.,  at  Para, 
to  Puerto  Vellio  on  the  Madeira,  1,700  miles;  on  the  Acre  and  the 
Purus,  3,000  miles;  on  the  Negro,  420  miles;  on  the  Oyapeck,  800 
miles;  and  on  many  other  streams  to  reach  settlements  that  are 
gradually  finding  places  on  the  map  of  civilization. 

At  Buenos  Aires  he  may  arrange  with  the  Mehanovich  Co.,  for  a 
trip  covering  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  on  the  Plata,  the 
Paraguay,  the  Pilcomayo,  the  Bermejo,  the  Parana,  and  various 
other  streams. 

In  order  to  steam  up  the  Orinoco,  the  traveler  takes  a  ship  to  La 
Guaira  or  to  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  From  either  place  there  is 
approximately  weekly  service  up  the  Orinoco  to  Ciudad  Bolivar; 
smaller  boats  then  take  one  hundreds  of  miles  on  this  and  connecting 
rivers.  Were  it  not  for  the  rapids  between  Atures  and  Maipures, 
more  or  less,  10  miles  long,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  go  through 
by  steam  launch  from  the  Orinoco  via  the  Cassiquiari  into  the  Negro, 
then  via  the  Amazon,  Madeira,  and  Guapore  to  within  30  miles  of  a 
branch  of  the  Paraguay.  In  other  words,  and  according  to  the 
estimates  of  engineers,  connection  could  be  established  between  the 
Amazon  and  Plata  systems  by  the  construction  of  a  30-mile  canal 
between  the  last  two  rivers  named.  By  drawing  on  the  imagination, 
based  on  other  great  artificial  water  links,  we  may  in  the  future 
travel  through  the  continent  by  means  of  little  river  steamers  from  the 
Orinoco  to  the  mouth  of  the  Plata. 

The  coast  line  of  the  entire  South  American  Continent  measures 
about  16, 500  miles.  Upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Amazon  alone 
the  small  flat-bottom  boat  may  traverse  three  times  the  distance 
around  the  continent.  Add  to  these  arteries  the  vast  river  mileage 
of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Plata  systems  and  the  smaller  water  courses 
of  other  sections,  and  the  fluvial  possibilities  of  the  continent  become 
a  vision  that   may  eventually  be  realized. 

In  considering  river  transportation  of  the  South  American  con- 
tinent it  naturally  follows  that  the  large  inland  lakes,  which  in  several 
instances  form  connecting  links  of  travel,  should  be  given  at  least 
passing  mention. 
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The  world's  highest  body  of  water  on  which  regular  steamer  service 
is  maintained  is  the  famous  Lake  Titicaca,  which  from  the  most 
ancient  times  has  been  associated  with  mystery  and  tradition.  The 
traveler  to-day  congratulates  himself  if  he  reaches  this  little  sea 
without  paying  the  penalty  nature  exacts — that  of  suffering  from 
siroche,  or  mountain  sickness.  Granted  that  one  arrives  in  good 
health,  there  are  many  sights  that  please.  The  lake  is  100  miles  long 
by  35  broad.  The  little  steamers  that  ply  diagonally  from  Puno  to 
Guaqui  (125  m.)  were  built  in  Europe,  transported  by  ship  to  Mol- 
lendo.  and  then  carried  in  sections  by  rail  up  the  mountains,  and 
finally  assembled  on  the  shore  of  Titicaca.  The  crossing  of  the  lake 
in  10  or  12  hours  is  interesting;  at  times  one  gets  glimpses  of  the 
islands  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  whence  tradition  says  the  Inca  race 
originated.  Snow-capped  mountains  dominate  the  shoreline,  the 
rarified  air  burns  the  face  to  a  rosy  red,  for  the  little  vessel  rolls  in 
the  waves  about  3  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Cloud  effects 
are  marvels  of  beauty  and  nowhere  has  the  writer  seen  more  awe- 
inspiring  displays  of  electrical  phenomena. 

In  normal  times  by-weekly  services  are  maintained  between  the 
Peruvian  port  of  Puno  and  the  Bolivian  port  of  Guaqui  by  the  cor- 
poration operating  most  of  the  Peruvian  railways.  Various  other 
smaller  settlements  are  located  here  and  there  around  the  lake,  but 
they  are  served  by  steam  launches  or  the  curious  grass-made  boats 
of  the  native  inhabitants. 

Tvvo  thousand  miles  farther  southward,  where  the  Andes  are  much 
lower,  is  another  beautiful  lake  near  the  boundary  of  Argentina  and 
Chile.  This  is  Nahuel  Huapi,  and  the  surrounding  region  is  soon 
to  become  a  great  Government  park  with  Huapi  as  one  of  the  stellar 
attractions,  just  as  Yellowstone  Lake  and  its  boiling  geysers  please 
the  visitor  in  the  American  park  of  the  same  name. 

In  recent  years  travel  between  Argentina  and  Chile  has  gradually 
increased  and  the  little  steamers  plying  across  the  lake  from  Bariloche 
are  a  convenience  for  both  freight  and  passengers,  especially  used 
during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September  when  the  trans- 
Andean  railway  is  often  blocked  by  snow. 

How  do  freight  and  passenger  rates  compare  with  those  prevailing 
on  great  rivers  of  other  countries?  These  are  questions  of  a  most 
practical  nature  and  are  frequently  asked.  On  either  class  of  traf- 
fic booklets  could  be  written  and  still  the  subject  would  not  be  cov- 
ered in  its  many  details.  But  to  be  brief,  freight  and  passenger 
rates  on  South  American  rivers  are  usually  high,  often  exorbitant, 
and  subject  to  frequent  changes,  depending  of  course,  on  the  article 
to  be  shipped  and  the  particular  river.  For  instance,  to  transport 
crude  Bolivian  rubber  from  a  point  on  the  Madeira  River  to  Para 
the  cost  often  averages  about  sis  per  100  pounds.  All  other  freight 
47486— Bull.  1—16 3 
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is  proportionately  expensive.  Passenger  rates  from  New  York  to 
Iquitos  and  return  average  about  $400;  time  one  way  is  slightly 
over  a  month.  Local  first  class  fare  from  Para  to  Manaos,  1,000 
miles,  is  $26.  From  Barranquilla  up  the  Magdalena  the  traveler 
pays  $50  for  540  miles  of  steamer  service,  changing  at  La  Dorada, 
Girardot,  etc.,  if  hound  to  Bogota.  One  may  go  from  New  York 
to  Corumba  for  about  $280,  the  different  sections  of  the  trip  costing: 
New  York  to  Buenos  Aires,  $200;  Buenos  Aires  to  Asuncion,  $50; 
Asuncion  to  Corumba,  $30;  time,  slightly  over  a  month,  depending 
upon  connection  at  Asuncion. 

The  writer  of  romances  finds  an  ideal  field  on  South  American 
streams.  One  gifted  author  went  forth  to  the  Plata,  expecting  in 
three  months  to  write  its  romance;  three  years  passed  and  the  story 
is  just  finished — the  result  is  two  large  volumes.  Five  hundred 
discouraged  and  heart-sick  men  started  to  walk  and  raft  themselves 
back  to  civilization  from  the  Madeira;  to-day  a  human  skull  found 
here  and  there  along  their  route  tells  the  grim  story.  Near  the  head- 
waters of  the  Amazon  a  young  European  explorer  was  found,  nearer 
death  than  life.  He  had  sought  surcease  from  sorrow  for  his  lost 
love.  The  Orinoco,  the  Paraguay,  the  Negro,  the  San  Francisco, 
the  Heath,  the  short  and  fabled  Desaguadero,  and  scores  of  others 
have  their  own  stories  of  romantic  and  heroic  achievement,  of  tra- 
dition, of  hardships,  of  suffering.  Some  day  these  stories  will  be 
related. 

What  an  extensive  field  still  awaits  the  explorer,  the  scientific 
investigator,  the  huntsman,  along  South  American  rivers!  Many 
daring  men  have  told  us  a  few  of  the  secrets  of  the  primeval  forest, 
the  almost  impenetrable  jungle,  the  high  mountains;  but  consid- 
ering the  expanse  and  unmeasured  areas,  and  the  few  new  leagues 
of  country  that  yearly  become  better  known  to  the  enlightened 
world,  the  opportunities  for  further  study  are  indeed  unlimited. 
Sailing  up  some  of  the  oft-traveled  streams  we  are  constantly  re- 
minded of  how  meager  is  intimate  knowledge  of  the  great  forest. 
Here  a  big  tributary  enters,  but  whence  it  originates  or  what  lies 
along  its  course  no  man  can  say;  fifty  miles,  a  hundred  miles  farther, 
other  streams  pour  fourth  their  placid  waters,  but  along  their  over- 
hanging shores  perhaps  no  man  has  ever  trod. 


MAIZE-THE  GREATEST 
OF  AMERICAN  FOOD 
PRODUCTS1      V       .*. 


THAT  man  is  and  has  been  for  many  ages  of  his  development 
an  omnivorous  animal  is  evidenced  by  liis  teeth.  His  incisors 
and  canine  teeth  are  still  with  him,  still  serve  the  purpose  of 
biting  off  ami  tearing  the  flesh  he  consumes,  while  his  molars 
serve  the  purpose  of  grinding  the  grain  be  eats  in  many  varied  forms. 
Tine,  he  no  Longer  tear-  raw  flesh  from  the  bone  with  the  former,  nor 
does  be  grind  raw  grain  with  the  latter,  but  fundamentally  his  diet  is 
very  much  the  same  now  that  it  was  some  100,000  or  more  years  ago. 
Being  now  as  be  was  then, both  carnivorous  and  granivorous, and  hav- 
ing been  so  all  through  the  slow  ages  that  have  passed  since  he 
firs!  became  human,  his  teeth  haven't  changed  much,  nor  lias  his 
appetite  for  that  matter.  The  discovery  that  the  application  of 
lire  to  his  food  improved  it  very  materially  in  several  respects,  a 
discovery  that  resulted  in  that  most  important  of  all  arts,  cookery, 
may  have  modified  his  tastes  somewhat,  but  he  still  needs  the  same 
nutritive  elements  regardless  of  the  fact  that  lie  partakes  of  them  in 
a  more  elegant  and  dainty  fashion  and  with  somewhat  more  for- 
mality than  was  his  custom  when  his  palace  was  a  cave  and  his 
weapon  a  club. 

Rub  off  the  thin  mostly  very  thin — veneer  of  civilization  and 
place  him  in  the  primitive  environment  of  his  remote  ancestors  the 
average  man  will  prove  to  be  about  the  same  animal.  His  elemental 
nature  has  undergone  but  little  change.  Doubtless,  his  brain  has 
been  greatly  developed  and  his  mental  machinery  much  improved, 
but  hi-  complicated  physical  structure  is  but  little  altered.  To  keep 
thai  physical  structure  in  good  repair  and  to  keep  the  entire  human 
machine  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  man  lias  found  that  he  needs 
;i  variety  of  food.  As  a  consequence  be  has  from  time  to  time  dis- 
covered new  things  that  are  "good  to  eat."  things  that  contain 
the  chemical  elements  in  one  form  or  another  that  he  needs  to  replace 

the  tissues  of  uerve,  muscle,  bone,  and  fat     the  brain  and  brawn 
that  are  wasted  during  his  day  of  activity.     Meat  contains  some  of 
these  (dements,  as  do  nnts  and  fruits,  but    the  greatesl   foods,  those 
upon  which  the  greatesl  number  of  men  depend,  are  the  grains;  and 
the  greatest   of  all  the  grains,  the  one  most   recently   made  known   lo 

1  By  Edward  Albes,  of  Pan  American  Union  Btaff. 
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what  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  "civilized"  world,  is  the  one  given 
to  it  by  the  Americas,  viz,  Indian  corn,  better  known  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  United  States  by  the  name  of  "maize,"  the  spelling 
of  the  word  varying  somewhat  in  the  several  languages  into  which  it 
has  been  incorporated. 

That  maize  was  unknown  to  European,  Asiatic,  and  African 
peoples  before  the  discovery  of  America  is  now  well  established. 
Aside  from  the  testimony  of  Humboldt,  Darwin,  and  others,  the 
matter  of  the  origin  of  maize  was  finally  settled  by  the  celebrated 
Swiss  botanist,  Alphonse  De  Condolle,  who  in  the  revised  1882  edition 
of  his  "Origin  of  Cultivated  Plants"  sifted  all  the  evidence  and  reit- 
erated the  statement  he  made  in  1855  that  "Maize  is  of  American 
origin,  and  has  only  been  introduced  into  the  Old  World  since  the 
discovery  of  the  New." 

Just  where  in  the  Americas  it  originated  is  a  mooted  question. 
"At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  new  continent,"  writes  De 
Condolle,  "maize  was  one  of  the  staples  of  its  agriculture,  from  the 
La  Plata  Valley  to  the  United  States.  It  had  names  in  all  the 
languages.  The  natives  planted  it  around  their  temporary  dwellings 
where  they  did  not  form  a  fixed  population.  The  burial  mounds  of 
the  natives  of  North  America  who  preceded  those  of  our  day,  the 
tombs  of  the  Incas — the  catacombs  of  Peru — contain  ears  or  grains 
of  maize,  just  as  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt  contain  grains 
of  barley  and  wheat  and  millet  seed.  In  Mexico  a  goddess  who 
I xi re  a  name  derived  from  that  of  maize  (Cinteutl,  from  Cintli) 
answered  to  the  Ceres  of  the  Greeks,  for  the  first  fruits  of  the  maize 
harvest  were  offered  to  her,  as  the  first  fruits  of  our  cereals  to  the 
Greek  goddess.  At  Cuzco  the  virgins  of  the  sun  offered  sacrifices  of 
bread  made  from  Indian  corn.  Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  show 
the  antiquity  and  generality  of  the  cultivation  of  a  plant  than  this 
in lii nate  connection  with  the  religious  rites  of  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants." Again  he  says:  "The  cultivation  of  maize  is  more  ancient 
than  the  monuments,  to  judge  from  the  numerous  varieties  of  the 
species  found  in  them,  and  their  dispersal  into  remote  regions." 

That  maize  was  a  staple  crop  among  the  ancient  Peruvians  and 
that  they  made  both  food  and  drink  from  it,  may  be  gathered  from 
many  sources.  In  this  connection  a  passage  from  the  "Royal 
Commentaries  of  Peru,"  written  by  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  the  great 
Peruvian  historian,  whose  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  ancient  line 
of  [nca  tnonarchs  and  whose  father  was  one  of  the  old  Spanish  con- 
quistadores,  is  of  more  than  passing  interest.  It  is  taken  verbatim 
from  an  old  translation  of  the  Commentaries,  made  by  Sir  Paul 
Rycaul  and  published  in  1688,  and  runs  as  follows: 

The  Fruita  of  Peru,  by  which  the  Indians  were  sustained  before  the  coming  in  of  the 
Spaniards,  were  "I  divers  sorts,  some  being  produced  above,  and  others  under  the 
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ground.  Of  the  Fruits  which  grow  above  ground,  the  chief  and  principle  is  that 
Grane  which  the  people  of  Mexico  and  Barlovcnta  call  Mayz,  and  those  of  Peru,  Cara, 
being  the  onely  Bread  they  use:  And  this  is  of  two  sorts;  one  is  hard,  which  they  call 
Munich n ;  and  the  other  tender  and  fine,  called  Capia:  they  eat  it  for  Bread,  either 
baked  or  parched  over  the  fire,  or  boiled  in  water:  the  hard  Mayz  is  that  which  they 
have  brought  to  show  in  Spain,  but  not  the  fine  and  tender  sort.  Some  parts  produce 
much  finer,  and  tenderer  than  others,  particularly  the  Countrey  of  Rucana.  At  their 
solemn  sacrifices,  as  we  have  said,  they  used  Bread  made  of  Mayz,  which  they  called 
Cancu;  and  at  other  times,  on  occasion  of  a  Feast  or  treatment  which  they  gave,  they 
made  that  sort  of  Bread  which  was  called  Huminta;  the  which  sorts  of  Bread  had  little 
difference  in  themselves,  being  onely  distinguished  by  their  use,  some  being  made  for 
sacrifice,  and  others  for  common  sustenance:  Their  Corn  was  Ground  by  the  Women 
on  a  broad  Stone,  on  which  they  cast  the  Grist,  and  on  the  top  thereof  they  laid  another 
stone  in  the  fashion  of  a  Half  Moon,  not  round,  but  with  a  point  of  three  fingers  broad  at 
each  corner.  At  the  corners  of  the  Stone,  made  Half  Moon  wise,  they  laid  their  hands, 
rubbing  and  pressing  it  hard  on  the  Mayz,  until  it  was  broken:  This  difficulty  and 
trouble  they  had  in  grinding  their  Mayz,  and  all  other  Grane;  for  which  reason  they 
did  not  commonly  eat  Bread.  They  did  never  beat  their  Corn  in  Mortars,  though  they 
had  learned  the  way  of  it;  because  it  required  more  labor  of  the  Amies,  than  the  Grind- 
ing with  a  Stone,  the  weight  of  which  made  the  work  more  easie:  *  *  *  They  made 
also  a  kind  of  Hasty-Pudding,  called  Apt,  which  was  a  great  dish  amongst  them,  and 
which  they  eat  with  much  delight;  but  this  was  esteemed  high  feeding,  and  not  com- 
mon at  every  meal.  The  Flour  they  divided  from  the  Bran,  in  this  manner,  they  laid 
all  upon  a  clean  cloth  made  of  Cotton,  and  then  spread  it  with  their  hands  all  over  the 
Cotton-cloth;  the  finest  part  of  the  Flour  would  stick  to  the  Cotton,  but  the  more  gross 
parts  of  the  Bran  would  remain  loose  from  it,  and  so  they  easily  took  it  up,  and  divided 
it  with  their  hands;  they  then  swept  up  the  Flour  which  stuck  to  the  cloth  into  the 
middle;  and  having  taken  that  away,  they  brought  more,  until  they  had  cerned  and 
sifted  all  their  Grist;  but  they  chiefly  took  this  pains  for  the  sake  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
not  of  the  Indians,  who  were  not  so  curious  in  their  diet,  but  that  the  coursest  sort  of 
this  Bran  would  go  down  with  them;  for  the  Bran  of  Mayz  is  not  so  harsh  or  choaky, 
as  much  to  offend  the  palate.  This  was  their  manner  of  dividing  the  Bran  from  the 
Flour,  for  as  yet  the  use  of  Sieves  was  not  brought  from  Spain,  by  reason  that  their 
Bread  was  all  made  of  this  Mayz,  and  not  of  Wheat:  All  which  I  can  testifie  to  have 
seen  with  my  own  eyes,  having  been  nourished  for  nine  or  ten  years  with  no  other 
Bread  than  of  Cam,  which  is  Mayz;  the  which  is  of  three  sorts:  Cancu  is  for  sacrifice, 
Huminta  for  their  Feasts,  and  great  entertainments;  Tanta,  with  an  aspiration  on  the 
top  of  the  mouth,  is  common  Bread.  Cara,  when  it  is  parched,  they  call  Cancha. 
''  Of  the  P'lour  of  Mayz  the  Spanish  Women  made  Biskits  and  Fritters,  and 
other  Dishes,  both  for  healthful,  and  people  that  were  sick;  for  the  Physicians  in  that 
( !ountrey  forbid  Wheaten  Bread  to  all  those  that  are  sick,  and  prescribe  them  no  other 
diet,  than  what  is  made  of  Mayz.  Of  this  Flour,  with  water,  they  brew  their  Drink, 
which  the  Indians  know  how  to  make  sower  after  a  certain  manner,  that  it  becomes 
excellent  Vinegar.  Of  the  Canes  before  the  Mayz  is  ripe,  they  make  rare  Honey; 
and  alter  it  is  ripe,  the  Canes  being  dried,  are  good  feeding  for  all  Cattel.  Some 
Indians,  who  love  to  be  drunk,  lay  Cara  steeping  in  water,  until  it  be  grown,  and  then 
they  grind  it,  and  boil  it  in  the  same  water,  and  afterwards  draw  'toff,  and  keep  it  until 
it  be  si  ale:  This  is  the  strongest  drink  they  have,  and  which  presently  makes  them 
drunk,  they  call  it  Vinnapu,  and  in  other  languages  Sora.  The  Incas  forbad  it, 
because  it  was  so  violent  and  strong,  though  now,  they  say,  it  is  come  in  use  again 
amongsl  some  toping  fellows.  All  these  uses,  as  we  have  said,  tiny  have  of  this  Cara, 
besides  many  others  in  Medicines  and  Physick,  and  in  Plasters,  as  we  have  mentioned 
in  the  other  part. 


i  '>.iiM,-.v  of  the  9UtM  Relation  Ben  ice   United  Stat     Department  of  Acrieulture. 

BOYS'  CORN  CLUBS  1\  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

One  of  the  actlvil  lesofthe  States'  Relation  Sei  \  ice  of  the  I  nited  States  Department  ol  *Lgricultureistbe 
/it  in!  i  (i  i  corn  el  u  i  is  among  the  farmers'  boys  throughout  the  country.  Teachers  in  th 
i  in  mi  organize  I  he  school  boys  over  10  yeai  of  age  into  clubs;  the  demonsl  ral  Ion  agent  of  the  Govern- 
ment furnishes  the  plan  of  organization  and  i  be  Inst  ruct  inns;  i  be  respect  ive  parents  furnish  the  required 
land,  teams,  and  Implements;  the  merchants  and  bankers  ol  the  community  provide  prizes;  and  the 
local  newspapers  give  publicity  to  the  work.  Each  boy  must  prepare  the  soil,  plant,  and  cultivate 
1  acre  under  regulations  governing  allcontestants.  The  result  ol  300  to  100  bo;  a  entering  such  a  contest 
In  a  count]  arouses  great  Interest .  and  i  be  boj  s  learn  the  best  waj  to  raise  corn,  in  one  State 
boy  raised  l.yj',  bushels  on  bis  acre  id  land,  while  the  average  yield  tor  the  si  ate  was  bul  l » '•  bushels 
in  the  acre.  The  upper  i lid nre  shows  one  of  these  corn  clubs  receh  in^<  Instruction;  In  the  lower  may 
be  seen  one  of  the  young  prize-winning  farmers  standing  in  his  Held. 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  that  long  before  the  advent  of  the 
white  man  the  Peruvian  Indians  made  corn  bread  as  well  as  corn 
whisky  and  that  the  Incas  had  instituted  a  system  of  prohibition 
among  their  subjects.  Vejily,  there's  but  little  that's  "new  under 
the  sun." 

It  was  not  only  in  Peru  and  Mexico,  however,  that  maize  was  exten- 
sively cultivated.  In  reality  it  was  the  great  food  plant  of  practically 
all  the  American  Indians  who  sought  the  aid  of  cultivation  in  obtaining 
food.  The  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Arawak 
marise,  corrupted  to  maysi  and  mahiz  by  the  Carib  natives  of  the 
Antilles.  Columbus  found  it  to  be  the  principal  food  staple  of  the 
natives  of  Santo  Domingo  or  Haiti,  where  it  was  called  maliiz,  and 
his  was  the  first  account  of  the  grain  made  public  in  Europe.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Handbook  of  American  Indians  (Bulletin  30),  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  maize  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from 
native  grasses,  the  EvcMama  mexicana  of  south  Mexico  and  E.  luxu- 
rians  of  Guatemala,  the  latter  approximating  most  nearly  the  culti- 
vated corn.  Harshberger  says  linguistic  evidence  shows  that  maize 
was  introduced  into  the  United  States  from  the  tribes  of  Mexico  and 
from  the  Caribs  of  the  West  Indies,  but  the  time  of  this  introduction 
can  only  be  conjectured.  That  it  was  long  before  the  appearance  of 
Europeans,  however,  is  evident,  not  only  from  its  early  and  wide- 
spread cultivation  by  tribes  of  the  area  now  embraced  in  the  United 
States,  but  from  the  fact  that  indications  of  its  cultivation  are  found 
in  mounds  and  in  the  ancient  pueblo  ruins  and  cliff  dwellings,  while 
corroborative  evidence  is  found  in  the  fact  that  several  varieties  of 
maize  had  already  been  developed  at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  four 
being  mentioned  as  in  use  among  the  Indians  of  Virginia.  Jacques 
Cartier,  the  first  European  to  enter  the  St.  Lawrence,  observed  large 
fields  of  growing  maize  at  Hochelaga  (now  Montreal)  in  1534,  and 
Champlain  found  it  in  cultivation  at  almost  every  point  visited  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  upper  Ottawa  River.  The  supplies  obtained  from  the 
Indians  by  the  New  England  and  Virginia  colonists  are  well  known. 
Hennepin,  Marquette,  Joliete,  La  Salle,  and  other  early  French 
explorers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  found  all  the  tribes  they  visited, 
from  the  Minnesota  River  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  even  into  Texas, 
ml  I  ivating  maize;  and  the  same  was  true  of  the  tribes  between  north- 
west Mexico  and  the  plains  of  Kansas  when  visited  by  Coronado  in 
I. "j  10-1542.  Even  the  Mandan  and  Arikara  on  the  upper  Missouri 
had  l  heir  maize  patches  when  first  seen  by  the  whites.  In  short,  it 
"was  cultivated  both  north  and  south  to  the  geographical  extent  of 
its  productive  culture,"  according  to  Brinton's  American  Race,  and 
many  of  its  present  forms  as  a  food  are  derived  from  the  Indians,  such 
as  ash  cake,  hoecake,  succotash,  samp,  hominy,  etc. 
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According  to  Fee  (Souvenirs  de  la  Guerre  d'Espagne),  it  was  in  1500 
that  the  first  maize  was  sent  from  America  to  Seville,  Spain,  for  cul- 
tivation. From  Spain  it  was  introduced  into  France,  Italy,  Turkey, 
and  other  eastern  sections  of  Europe,  as  well  as  into  northern  Africa, 
whence  it  soon  spread  to  other  parts  of  that  continent.  Its  introduc- 
tion into  Asia  was  doubtless  due  to  the  Portuguese  voyagers  who  took 
it  to  India,  China,  Cochin,  and  parts  of  the  East  Indies  soon  after 
the  establishment  of  their  settlements  by  Vasco  de  Gama.  Some  of 
it  was  also  doubtless  introduced  by  way  of  the  route  from  Turkey. 
Once  introduced,  and  its  valuable  properties  as  a  food  for  man  and 
beast  established,  its  cultivation  spread  with  wonderful  rapidity,  so 
that  it  lias  now  become  the  greatest  grain  crop,  from  the  standpoint 
of  quantity  as  well  as  value,  in  the  world.  According  to  J.  Burtt-Davy 
(Maize — Its  History,  Cultivation,  Handling,  and  Uses,  1914),  the 
figures  for  the  comparative  world's  crop  of  the  leading  cereals  for  a 
single  year  are  as  follows: 

Bushels. 

Maize 3,  875,  927,  000 

Oats 3,  532,  470,  000 

Wheat 3,  428.  998.  000 

Rice 3,  203,  782,  000 

Rye 1,  432,  395,  000 

Barley 1,  293,  916.  000 

According  to  the  1915  Yearbook  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  1914  the  world's  maize  crop  amounted  to 
3,864,279,000  bushels,  the  United  States  furnishing  2,672,804,000 
bushels  thereof.  In  that  year  the  wheat  production  was  but  slightly 
less,  the  world's  crop  amounting  to  3,619,466,000  bushels.  In  1915, 
however,  the  maize  production  of  the  United  States  came  to  the 
unprecedented  figure  of  no  less  than  3,054,535,000  bushels,  having  a 
farm  value  of  over  $1,755,860,000.  Just  what  the  figures  of  the 
world's  crop  were  can  not  now  be  ascertained,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
official  statistics  from  Russia,  India,  Australia,  and  some  other  coun- 
tries. From  reports  that  are  available,  however,  it  may  be  safely  esti- 
mated that  the  total  production  was  considerably  in  excess  of 
1,200,000,000  bushels. 

Of  the  entire  maize  crop  of  the  world  the  United  States  produces 
about  three-fourths.  Corn  is  such  a  commonplace,  ordinary  sort  of 
t  lung,  and  so  uninteresting  to  most  city-bred  people,  that  perhaps  few 
of  them  realize  the  important  role  it  plays  in  the  economic  well-being 
of  their  country.  Unless  their  attention  had  been  directly  called  to  the 
fact,  not  many  of  them  would  even  guess  that  the  corn  crop  of  the 
United  States  is  worth  nearly  twice  that  of  the  wheat  crop,  or  that 
i"  1915  the  record-breaking  wheat  crop  of  1,011,505,000  bushels, 
worth  $930,302,000,  and   the  big  cotton  crop,  worth  $602,393,000, 
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when  added  together  still  lacked  $223,165,000  of  being  as  valuable 
as  the  humble  corn  crop. 

In  regard  to  the  production  of  maize  in  countries  of  the  Americas 
other  than  the  United  States,  statistics  are  available  in  but  few 
instances.  This  fact  may  be  largely  due  to  the  circumstance  that  in 
nearly  all  of  them  it  is  raised  for  home  consumption  only.  It  is 
grown  extensively  in  all  the  countries  of  Central  America,  the  West 
indies,  and  in  the  tropical  regions  of  South  America,  but  accurate 
statistics  as  to  their  production  are  not  available  with  the  exception 
of  the  following  countries:  Argentina,  the  greatest  of  the  corn-produc- 
ing South  American  countries,  in  1915  produced  about  338,235,000 
bushels;  Mexico  produced  about  60,000,000  bushels;  Uruguay  pro- 
duced 1 1 ,495,000  bushels;  and  Chile  about  2,000,000  bushels.  Argen- 
tina exports  something  over  70  per  cent  of  its  annual  production,  and 
consequently  is  an  important  factor  in  the  world's  commerce  in  the 
commodity.  In  fact,  that  Republic  is  the  greatest  corn-exporting 
country  in  the  world  and  the  market  price  of  the  staple  in  Europe 
largely  depends  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  the  Argentine  crop. 
The  United  States,  as  heretofore  stated,  produces  about  three-fourths 
of  the  world's  crop,  but  sells  less  than  2  per  cent  of  its  production  to 
foreign  consumers.  Incidentally  it  may  be  noted  that  Argentina  is 
at  present  utilizing  not  over  one-eighth  of  the  land  that  is  splendidly 
adapted  to  the  production  of  maize.  Multiplying  its  present  produc- 
t  ion  by  8,  it  may  be  seen  that  within  a  few  years  its  annual  production 
will  rival  that  of  the  United  States.  Improved  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion, of  storing,  and  of  transporting  the  grain  will  also  increase  the 
country's  exporting  power,  and  it  is  a  tolerably  safe  prediction  to 
-tate  that  30  years  hence  Argentina  will  absolutely  dominate  the 
world's  corn  market.  In  1912  the  country's  maize  exports  amounted 
tn  5,480,817  metric  tons  (about  219,000,000  bushels).  With  the 
country's  production  developed  to  its  maximum,  its  annual  export 
should  reach  over  1,500, 000, 000  bushels.  The  annual  increase  of  the 
country's  wealth  from  its  corn  crop  alone  is  destined  to  be  enormous, 
and  the  Argentine  farmer  is  shrewd  enough  to  give  his  attention  to 
the  crop  that  pays  the  most  on  his  investment  of  capital  and  labor. 

Botanically,  maize  belongs  to  the  group  of  monocoteledons  and  the 
family  graminese,  or  grasses.  It  has  never  been  found  in  a  truly  wild 
-tale,  hnl  its  closest  relative,  as  heretofore  suggested,  is  the  native 
grass,  Euchlana,  of  Mexico.  Linnaeus  gave  it  the  botanical  name 
Zm  may 8,  the  generic  term  Zed  being  from  the  Greek  word — the 
name  of  a  grain  mentioned  by  Homer  as  being  used  for  feeding 
horses     while  the  specific  term  mays  is  the  original  American  name 

under  which  it  wa-  introduced  into  Europe.  The  maize  plant  is  so 
will  known  thrOUghoul  the  Americas  that  no  detailed  description  is 
necessary.      In  general  terms  it  may  be  said  to  he  a  tall,  monoecious 
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grass  with  stout,  erect,  solid  stem  and  long,  rather  broad,  ribbon-like 
leaves;  the  staminate  flowers  form  a  terminal  panicle;  the  pistillate 
flowers  are  arranged  in  a  densely  crowded  spike  called  the  "ear," 
terminating  a  short  lateral  branch  and  closely  enveloped  in  leaf 
sheaths  called  the  "husk;"  the  long  styles,  exserted  in  anthesis,  form 
the  "silk"  or  beard. 

To  go  into  the  matter  of  its  culture,  the  climatic  and  soil  conditions 
required,  the  many  varieties  and  hundreds  of  breeds  produced  by  sci- 
entific agriculturists,  the  diseases  and  pests  to  which  it  is  subject,  and 
the  many  other  details  of  interest  chiefly  to  the  specialist  in  maize 
culture  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article.  Readers  specially  inter- 
ested in  such  details  know  that  corn  culture  has  been  the  subject  of 
many  voluminous  works  in  the  form  of  books  as  well  as  special  reports 
of  agricultural  departments  of  various  governments  in  whose  coun- 
tries it  is  a  staple  product,  and  know  that  such  works  are  available  in 
almost  any  public  library.  For  the  casual  reader  it  will  perhaps  be 
enough  to  state  that  maize  seems  to  be  peculiarly  sensitive  to  climatic 
variations,  and  these  furnish  the  principal  limiting  factor  of  distribu- 
tion of  the  crop.  These  variations  include  temperature,  sunshine, 
amount  and  incidence  of  rainfall,  and  length  of  growing  season. 
Geographic  features  and  the  character  of  the  soil  are  also  important. 
Only  when  these  several  factors  are  suitably  combined  is  maize  cul- 
ture commercially  successful.  Broadly  speaking,  the  most  favorable 
conditions  are  long,  humid  summers,  hot  days  and  warm  nights,  com- 
paratively heavy,  intermittent  rains,  with  abundance  of  clear,  sun- 
shiny weather  between.  Altitude  is  a  very  important  factor,  since 
it  materially  influences  length  of  season,  temperature,  precipitation  of 
moisture,  depth  and  richness  of  soil,  etc.,  and  must  thus  be  taken 
into  account.  Humboldt  records  vast  maize  fields  on  the  Mexican 
plateau  at  8,680  feel  above  sea  level,  and  near  Lake  Titicaca  in  Peru 
ami  Bolivia  maize  is  successfully  grown  at  an  elevation  of  over 
12,000  feel.  In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  corn 
bell  between  the  thirty-fifth  and  forty-fifth  parallels  has  an  altitude 
ranging  from  .")()()  to  I. .loo  feet.  Being  a  tropical  plant,  maize  is  sus- 
ceptible to  frosl  in  all  it>  stages  of  growth,  but  being  an  annual  it  can 
he  grown  as  a  summer  grain  crop  in  temperate  climates  and  as  a 
fodder  crop,  hut  not  foe  grain,  even  in  cool-teniperate  areas,  such  as 
the  south  of  England.  Nearly  !)<)  per  cent  of  the  United  States  crop 
is  grown  where  the  .Inly  isotherms  average  from  70°  to  80°  F.,  while 
the  Argentine  crop  i-  grown  with  a  mean  January  (midsummer)  tem- 
poral nri'  of  7">     f\ 

Having  noted  the  tremendous  production  of  maize  and  its  broad 
distribution  throughout  the  world,  the  question  naturally  arises, 
What  i-  it  all  used  for?  Briefly,  its  principal  uses  are  (I  |  for  human 
food,  when  ground  into  meal  and  otherwise  prepared;    (2)  as  a  source 
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na  being  In  the  Bouthern  Hemisphere,  the  seasons  are  tbe  reverse  <>(  th of  the  United 

[n  the  central  part  of  the  corn  belt  the  planting  begins  about  Beptembei  15  and  con- 
tinues until  Januarj  1.  the  principal  pari  ol  the  planting  being  done  between  I  ictobei  1  and 
i  lecembar  15.  The  lonk  period  oftlme  during  which  corn  maj  be  planted  is  verj  advanl 
to  the  corn  planters,  van;  make  a  pracl  ice  of  plain  Ing  at  least  a  pai  i  ol  the  crop  early,  so 
thai  replanting  may  be  done  a  month  or  two  later,  il  accessary,  The  com  is  planted  largely 
by  listers  and  bj  common  planters,  m<>^i  of  which  art'  imported  trom  the  t  oited  States  The 
corn  i-  planted  In  rows,  from  '.'■".  to  30  inches  aparl .  the  hills  In  the  rows  being  from  12  t<>  24 
Inches  apart.  The  time  required  for  the  corn  to  mature  varies  with  different  varieties,  but 
must  in'  allowed 
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BH1  CKTNG  CORN  IN    ARGENTINA. 

Thehai  ax  is  at  its  height  in  IprllandMay.    Corn  in  Argentina  is  shuoked  from  tbe 

dks  in  the  field  and  thrown  Into  baskets,  which  the   huckei    move  from  place  to 

place  as  the  work|  i  basket,  when  Oiled,  i   carried  to  some  convenient  point, 

where  the  corn  is  emptied  Into  sacks.     \  munber  of  the  ■  erin  the  Held 

and  are  later  loaded  on  and  hauled  to  the  "troje"  or  crib. 
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of  alcoholic  beverages;  (3)  for  stock  food,  cither  whole,  crushed,  or 
ground;  (4)  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  for  which  the  inferior 
grain,  the  husks,  cobs,  and  stalks  are  extensively  used.  Also,  in  the 
course  of  preparation  for  human  food  and  for  manufactures,  a  number 
of  by-products  are  obtained  which  are  used  for  stock  and  cattle 

feeding. 

The  food  value  of  maize  is  shown  by  a  chemical  analysis  ot  an 
average  grain  which,  when  dry,  is  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

d_  .  ;  12.85 

Protein 

Carbohydrates,  or  nitrogen-free  extract  (starches,  sugars,  etc.). . .     80. 12 

C.     Of! 

Ether  exl  racts  (fats) °-  60 

Ash L67 

100.  00 

To  make  its  chemical  constituents  available  for  human  food  the 
grain  is  prepared  in  several  ways.  Among  the  native  tribes  of  the 
Americas  the  general  method  was  to  crush  and  grind  the  grain  between 
two  stones,  the  one  hollowed  and  stationary  on  the  ground  and  the 
other  rounded  and  held  in  the  hand,  the  bran  being  separated  from  the 
meal  by  hand.  This  meal  was  then  used  to  make  bread,  cakes,  etc., 
much  as  it  is  used  by  the  white  man  to-day.  According  to  Prescott, 
the  Aztecs  were  addicted  to  "confections  and  pastry,  for  which  the 
maize  flour  and  sugar  supplied  ample  materials,"  and  he  adds,  further- 
more, "The  Aztecs  were  as  curious  in  its  preparation,  and  as  well 
instructed  in  its  manifold  uses,  as  the  most  expert  New  England 

housewife." 

lu  the  United  States,  the  maize-producing  country  par  excellence, 
it  has  been  an  important  food  factor  from  the  earliest  colonial  period 
to  the  present.  The  first  settlers  subsisted  mainly  on  maize  after  the 
Indians  had  taught  them  its  culture  and  use.  Improved  methods  of 
cultivation  and  new  inventions  in  milling  processes  have  but  mul- 
tiplied the  tonus  of  its  use,  forms  that  have  become  so  numerous  and 
varied  that  a  complete  enumeration  thereof  is  not  feasible  in  this 
sketch.  Nor  is  that  use  restricted  to  any  one  section  of  the  country, 
for  in  one  form  or  another  maize  forms  an  important  part  of  the  diet 
of  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  big  Republic  and  among  all  classes. 
Only  a  lew  of  the  common  forms  in  which  it  is  used  may  be  set  out, 
as  follows: 

The  grain  when  cracked  into  smaller  bits  and  separated  from  the 
bulls  ami  germs  by  specially  constructed  mills  is  made  into  a  product 
called  "hominy,"  which  consists  chiefly  of  the  horny,  starchy  part  of 
the  kernel,  with  more  or  less  of  the  white,  starch  adhering.  This 
product  is  boiled  '"lien  with  salt  meat)  as  a  vegetable,  and  used  as  a 
gubstitute  For  nee  or  potatoes.  Again,  the  horny  portion  of  the 
grain  i-  coarsely  ground,  and  it  is  than  known  as  "grits,"  or  "horn- 


ARGENTINE  "TR0JE8"  OB  «    >RN  CRIB8 

Tin  "trojee"  irr  bulll  by  placing  poles  to  the  ground  in  the  form  ol  a  oirole.    \\  in-^  mr  then 

md  "ii  the  in  fde  ol  the  poles  to  ix>i<l  the  i dks  ol  which  the  w 

■  t    i   the  filling  of  thi  Dhese  stalks  are  usually  not  fastened  to  the 

wires,  iiut  are  bald  In  place  b  Phe  corn  In  the    icks  i-  bauled  from  the  Held  i> 

riu pi  in i  into  ;i  box  placed  alongside  "i  the  w  agon.  This  box.  Oiled  with  rum.  is  then  drawn 
op  over  the  top  ol  the  trojeonav  Ire  cable,  w  ben  II  Is  dumped  into  the  inclosure,  Bomel  Imes 
the  trojee  are  covered  with  canvas  01  tine  bee)  Ing,  bul  usuallj  the  covering  i  <>f  oornslalks 
and  husks  oi   Imllar  material,    Thetoppii  i  troje  in  proce  sofoon  traction,  while 

the  low  a    now    I  be  completed  »ti  ucl 
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iny  grits,"  and  when  boiled  is  eaten  with  milk  and  sugar  as  a  porridge, 
or  made  into  puddings,  scones,  fritters,  etc.  The  finely  ground  form 
of  the  grain  is  known  as  "corn  meal,"  and  is  cooked  and  eaten  in  the 
form  of  porridge  known  as  "corn-meal  mush"  in  the  United  States; 
the  meal  is  also  used  to  make  puddings,  cakes,  fritters,  etc.,  and  in 
the  Southern  States  especially  to  make  "corn  pone,"  "hoe  cakes," 
and  a  light,  friable,  wholesome  bread  generally  called  "corn  bread" 
and  sometimes  "Johnny  cake."  Incidentally  it  may  be  noted  that 
in  Italy,  when  cheese  or  other  protein  food  is  added  to  the  corn-meal 
mush  it  is  known  as  "polenta,"  and  that  the  favorite  food  of  Mexico, 
"tortillas,"  are  cakes  made  of  corn  meal. 

In  the  New  England  States  corn  meal  is  mixed  with  wheat  and  rye 
flour  to  make  the  famous  "Boston  brown  bread."  The  starchy 
portion  of  the  grain  when  very  finely  ground  and  pulverized  is  known 
as  "corn  starch,"  or  "corn  flour,"  from  which  are  made  blancmanges, 
puddings,  and  various  easily  digested  foods  and  desserts.  In  this 
form  it  is  also  often  an  ingredient  in  ice  cream,  giving  it  a  smooth 
and  velvety  taste. 

One  peculiar  variety  of  maize  is  known  as  "pop  corn."  It  is  so 
called  because  the  grains  when  heated  or  roasted  "pop"  or  burst 
open,  so  that  they  are  turned  completely  inside  out,  the  bursting 
being  caused  by  the  expansion  of  the  moisture  content  and  the  swell- 
ing of  the  starch  by  the  application  of  heat.  The  grains  thus  treated 
are  then  covered  with  sugar  or  sirup  and  formed  into  balls  or  packages 
of  convenient  size,  and  thus  become  a  favorite  sweetmeat  for  children 
and  many  a-dults. 

Another  form  of  preparation  of  the  grain  for  food  purposes  which 
has  become  very  popular  in  the  United  States  during  recent  years  is 
variously  known  as  "corn  flakes,"  "corn  crisps,"  etc.  The  product 
is  prepared  from  grain  from  which  the  germ  and  hull  has  been  removed 
and  which  has  been  treated  with  sugar  and  salt.  The  prepared 
grain  is  cooked  by  steam,  dried,  rolled,  and  toasted  in  the  form  of 
thin  Hakes  in  a  special  oven,  and  is  put  up  in  packages  and  sold  under 
various  names  as  a  choice  breakfast  food,  usually  eaten  with  milk 
or  cream  and  sugar,  and  easily  digested. 

One  of  the  most  universal  uses  as  a  food  to  which  maize  is  put  in 
the  United  States,  however,  is  as  a  "green"  vegetable.  The  young 
grains  of  a  maize  "ear,"  before  they  harden  and  while  much  of  the 
starch  is  still  in  its  liquid  or  milky  state,  when  boiled  or  roasted  form 
a  delicious  food.  Varieties  known  as  "sugar  corn"  are  usually  con- 
sidered the  host  for  this  purpose,  the  grains  having  a  sweeter  taste 
and  being  softer  than  the  other  kinds.  Eating  corn  in  this  form 
became  so  popular  that  a  method  for  preserving  the  grains  in  jars 
and  tins  was  devised  in  order  thai  it  might  be  available  the  year  round. 
Tin-  canned  product   has  become  so  popular  that  millions  of  dollars 
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<>f  i  In'  surplui  corn-producing  countries  of  the  world  Argentina  occupies  nrsl  place,  furnishing 
about  • .  pei  cent  >.f  the  total  international  trade     To  itore  the  immense  corn  and  wheal  • 
thecountrj  preparatorj  to  shipment  to  oth  eroom.    In 
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Interior;  the  bottom  picture  is  thai  ol  anele  u  lo,  showing  laborers  in  the  foreground 
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are  now  invested  in  the  canning  industry  in  the  United  States.  The 
grains  while  freshly  gathered  are  cut  from  the  cobs,  steamed  suf- 
ficiently for  preserving  purposes,  and  then  put  in  hermetically  sealed 
tin  cans.  Used  in  soups  or  cooked  in  various  ways,  the  canned  prod- 
uct is  almost  as  popular  as  is  that  fresh  from  the  fields. 

As  a  source  of  alcoholic  beverages  tremendous  quantities  of  maize 
are  used.  The  large  quantity  of  starch  present  in  the  grain  renders  it, 
particularly  suitable  for  this  purpose.  The  process  of  manufacture 
may  be  briefly  outlined  as  follows:  After  cleaning  and  crushing  the 
grain,  the  hull  and  embryo  are  removed.  The  remainder  is  then 
ground  and  cooked  to  dissolve  the  starch.  The  starch  is  fermented 
with  10  per  cent  of  barley  malt  and  yeast,  and  about  40  gallons  of 
water  per  bushel  of  grain.  The  enzymes  of  the  malt  change  the 
starch  into  sugar,  and  the  yeast  plants,  feeding  upon  the  latter, 
deposit  alcohol  as  a  waste  product.  The  alcohol  is  evaporated  off 
from  the  remaining  water,  etc.,  and  is  then  condensed  by  passing 
through  cold  coils.  The  residue  left  in  the  fermenting  tanks  is 
washed  to  remove  the  remaining  alcohol  and  pressed  to  take  out  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  liquid.  The  latter  is  known  as  "distillery 
slop,"  while  the  solid  portion  is  called  "distiller's  grains,"  and  both 
products  are  used  for  stock  feed.  In  the  United  States  the  manufac- 
ture of  "Bourbon"  and  straight  "corn"  whisky  consumes  something 
over  30,000,000  bushels  of  maize  annually,  while  in  Great  Britain 
about  an  equal  quantity  is  used  in  making  whisky  and  gin.  How 
much  is  thus  consumed  throughout  the  world  there  is  no  way  of 
determining,  although  the  quantity  must  be  enormous. 

I  .a.-k  of  space  prevents  adequate  consideration  of  maize  as  a  stock 
food.  The  fattening  and  meat-producing  qualities  of  maize  are  well 
known,  and  not  only  the  grain  but  the  leaves,  stalks,  and  even  the 
cobs  are  ground  and  used  for  this  purpose.  In  the  arts  and  for 
manufacturing  purposes  maize  furnishes  valuable  raw  materials. 
Out  of  grain  of  low  grade,  out  of  the  stalks,  and  from  the  cobs  are 
made  such  materials  as  starch,  dextrine,  glucose,  corn  oil,  glycerine, 
3Ugar,  alcohol,  cellulose,  rubber  filler,  paper,  mats,  hats,  tobacco 
pipes,  charcoal,  powder,  and  various  medicines. 

In  conclusion,  the  value  of  maize  as  a  human  food  is  underestimated 
in  some  parts  of  the  world,  notably  in  certain  Europeon  countries, 
\\  here  il  is  regarded  as  merely  a  stock  food.  Many  experts  who  have 
studied  I  he  subject  now  contend  that  maize  is  the  cheapest  and 
almost,  if  uol  quite,  (he  best  cereal  food  for  man  that  the  world 
produces.  In  nutritive  value  it  is  on  a  par  with  its  only  and  more 
costly  rival,  wheal.  For  the  benefit  of  (hose  who  doubt  this  state- 
ment I  he  following  comparison  of  the  food  value  of  wheal  bread  and 
corn  bread  (such  as  (hat  referred  to  as  being  popular  in  the  Southern 
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A  CORN  PALACE  IN  SOUTH   DAKOT  \. 


Even  in  the  northernmost  States  of  the  I  nited  States,  such  as  North  and  South  Dakota,  corn  Is 
fully  cultivated.  During  the  year  LOIS  no  less  than  3,250,000  acres  In  South  Dakota  were  planted  t'> 
corn,  the  resulting  crop  being  94,250,000  bushels,  or  an  average  ol  nearlj  10  bushel  to  the  acre  In  the 
tail  of  the  year,  when  the  crop  baa  been  harvested,  agricultural  Lairs  and  othei  forms  of  celebral  Ion  are 
Instituted  i  I'l.n  the  occasion  of  one  of  these  celebration  al  Mitchell,  S.  Dak.,  a  large  building  called 
the  "turn  Palace"  was  erected  and  the  exterior  and  Interioi  decorations  were  ;'il  made  ol  various  parts 
of  the  corn  plant,  Including  the  grain,  ears,  cobs,  Btalks,  and  lea\  ee,  Conning  a  mosi  artistic  scheme  of 
en  oamentatlon. 
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States  of  the  Union),  made  by  well-known  chemists  (Atwater  and 
Wood,  and  Dr.  Robert  Hutchinson),  may  be  of  interest: 


Water 

Protein 

Fats 

Carbohydrates  I  starch,  sugar,  etc.) 

Cellulose 

Ash 


Wheat 
bread. 


100.0 


Corn  bread. 


Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

40.0 

38.0 

6.5 

8.5 

1.0 

2.7 

51.2 

47.3 

.3 

1.0 

3.5 

100.0 


From  which  may  be  seen  that  corn  bread  is  drier  by  2  per  cent, 
contains  2  per  cent  more  protein,  1.7  per  cent  more  fat,  and  less 
starch  than  wheat  bread.  Furthermore,  experiments  have  shown 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  dry  matter  of  corn  bread  is  absorbed,  as 
against  82  per  cent  of  the  wheat  bread;  of  the  protein  of  maize  but 
19.2  per  cent  escapes  absorption;  in  wheat  about  20  per  cent  is  lost. 
Taking  into  consideration  its  cheapness,  maize  is  the  best  food  for 
man  and  beast  that  the  world  has  ever  known — and  the  world  owes 
it  to  the  American  Indian. 
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WE  should  like  to  obtain  some  business  in  Latin  America 
is  a  thought  that  is  expressed  by  countless  manufac- 
turers all  over  the  country,  especially  at  this  time 
when  trade  expansion  with  our  southern  neighbors  is 
occupying  so  much  attention  from  the  commercial  world.  The  idea  of 
the  manufacturer  seeking  foreign  outlets  for  his  product  may  be  due 
to  any  of  a  number  of  reasons.  It  may  be  that  the  total  output  of 
his  part  icular  product  is  in  excess  of  the  demands  of  the  home  markets; 
perchance  there  is  a  lull  in  the  local  marts;  or  it  is  even  possible  that 
enjoying  the  maximum  of  business  in  domestic  iields,  the  manufac- 
turer feels  that  a  natural  expansion  into  foreign  lands  would  be  a 
logical  step  in  his  commercial  growth.  But  be  the  reasons  what 
they  may,  once  the  germ  of  going  after  foreign  business  finds  lodg- 
ment in  the  producer's  mind,  the  next  step  of  putting  the  idea  into 
art  ion,  is  hound  to  follow. 

It  is  at   this  stage  that   the  would-be  exporter  turns  for  advice  and 
counsel  to  those  in   touch  with   the   Latin  American  trade  situation, 
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and  he  is  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  that  the  bureaus  of  information 
and  other  agencies  of  trade  expansion  at  his  disposal  are  numerous 
and  authoritative  in  character;  for  the  widespread  interest  which 
has  developed  throughout  the  United  States  in  a  closer  interweaving 
of  commercial  and  financial  relations  with  the  countries  of  Central 
and  South  America  has  brought  in  its  train  information  bureaus, 
foreign  trade  services,  and  periodicals  devoted  exclusively  to  Pan 
American  matters.  In  addition,  commercial  organizations  and 
boards  of  trade,  harkening  to  the  call  from  their  respective  member- 
ships for  facts  and  figures  concerning  these  countries,  have  organized 
special  divisions  for  the  dissemination  of  such  information.  More- 
over, the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
with  its  district  offices,  commercial  attaches,  and  commercial  agents, 
the  rich  fund  of  consular  material,  and  the  work  of  the  Pan  American 
Tnion,  combine  to  form  a  mine  of  official  and  authoritative  sources 
which  for  quality  and  quantity  can  not  be  rivaled  by  the  correspond- 
ing agencies  of  any  other  country. 

Then  comes  the  consideration  of  the  general  plan  for  entering  these 
fields,  and  the  manufacturer  learns  that  for  reasons  of  expediency  it 
is  best  to  divide  the  Latin  American  territory  into  convenient  geo- 
graphical groupings,  to  regard  these  groups  as  so  many  entities,  and 
to  focus  his  attention  and  concentrate  his  efforts  upon  each  section 
separately.  Thus,  for  example,  South  America  could  be  readily 
divided  into  the  east  coast  countries  including  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
and  Paraguay;  Brazil  may  be  taken  separately  or  included  in  this 
same  division;  the  west  coast  section  would  include.  Chile,  Peru, 
Bolivia,  and  possibly  Ecuador.  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Panama 
could  also  be  combined.  In  the  West  Indies  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Haiti,  and  Cuba  would  form  a  natural  division;  Mexico  is  worthy  of 
individual  attention,  while  Central  America  affords  a  convenient 
combination  of  countries. 

Following  the  suggestion  of  distributing  the  territory  in  such 
convenient  groups,  the  prospective  foreign  trader  will  hear  a  good 
deal  aboul  how  to  go  after  the  business,  actual  and  potential,  avail- 
able in  those  lands.  lie  will  he  told  ahout  long  credits ;  about  ship- 
ping and   packing;   ahout    the  type  of  drummer  not    to  send   and   the 

character  of  salesman  to  send;  and  there  will  be  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  investigating  carefully  and  studying  closely  the  parti- 
cular needs  of  the  " t o-he.-in \  aded  "  countries.  And  Mr.  Manufac- 
turer, Listening  to  all  this  advice,  will  remark  that  he  has  heard  these 
subjects  discussed  so  much  and  has  read  SO  many  articles  along 
these  very  lines  that  it  is  like  a  twice-told  tale.  And  yet  the  fact 
remains  thai    these  fundamental   principles  can   not   he  reiterated   too 

frequently  nor  emphasized  too  strongly.  It  is  l>\  persistently  ham- 
mering away  ;it  these  elementary  and  rudimentary  thoughts  that  the 
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HOTEL   I5UIL  DINGS  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

The  upper  picture  shows  a  typical  hotel  in  a  town  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  '^ip  lower  illustration  is  typica 
of  the  hotel  buildings  in  the  capitals  and  larger  interior  cities.  These  flbtels  need,  of  course,  ehame 
and  glass  ware,  cooking  utensils,  furniture  and  furnishings,  and  other  ordinary  supplies.  Frequently 
thej  have  cafes  attached  and  are  the  main  dispensers  of  drinks,  soft  and  strong.  By  studying  the 
peculiar  ueeds  of  such  oostelries  there  is  a  field  for  developing  greater  business. 
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American  exporter  lias  been  awakened  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
difference  in  the  conduct  of  business  at  home  and  in  Latin  America 
and  that  lie  has  profited  by  these  admonitions,  If  the  manufacturer, 
contemplating  a   foreign   campaign   would   only   give   heed   to   the 

warnings  of  those  whom  he  consults,  carrying  out  the  little  sugges- 

tions  which  seem  to  him  so  unessential  and  yet  which  are  in  many 
cases  most  consequential,  Frequenl  fruitless  attempts  to  do  business 
abroad  would  be  more  fruitful;  trips  of  ill-qualified  salesmen  would 
be  prevented,  and  much  money  spent  in  the  wrong  direction  would 
he  diverted  to  appropriate  channels  bearing  profitable  results. 

And  yet  the  progress  thai  United  States  manufacturers  and 
exporters  have  enjoyed  in  t heir  business  relations  with  Latin  America 
is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  encouraging  and  significant.  In  a  period  ol 
l(i  years,  from  ls<»7  to  1913,  the  commerce  with  those  count  lies 
increased  from  $<)10,422,4<)9  to  $2,864,876,224,  or  about  215  per 
cent.  This  constant  annual  increase  of  over  13  per  cent,  as  shown 
by  the  comparison,  represents  a  larger  trade  development  than  has 
taken  place  in  any  other  considerable  pail  of  the  world  during  the 
same  period. 

During  the  year  1913,  the  last  normal  year  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  the  United  States  enjoyed  a  total  trade  with  its  sister 
Republics  greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  And 
even  since  the  war,  though  the  volume  of  Latin-American  trade  has 
fallen  off  in  its  totals,  yet  in  relative  terms  the  United  States  has 
made  greater  gains  than  has  any  other  country.  So  it  is  quite  ob- 
vious from  the  results  that  Mr.  Manufacturer  has  been  giving  atten- 
t  ion  to  all  details. 

In  reaching  out  for  newer  markets  many  firms  adopt  the  policy 
of  starting  near  home  and  working  southward  gradually,  and  not  a 
few  concerns  select  Central  Ameriea  as  a  field  of  operation.  Here 
is  a  group  of  countries,  within  easy  access  of  the  United  States,  and 
typical  of  the  countries  south  of  Panama.  A  four  days'  sail  from 
the  (Jiilf  ports  of  this  country  brings  one  to  Guatemala,  the  northern- 
most country  of  the  group,  and  stretching  southward  are  the  other 
countries  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.  The 
combined  area  of  Central  America  is  174,065  square  miles,  or  slightly 
Larger  than  the  combined  area  of  the  New  England  States  plus  New 
York,  Xew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware.  Together  they 
have  a  population  of  five  and  a  half  million  peoples.  In  these  coun- 
tries Mr.  Manufacturer  will  find  every  variety  of  climate  from  torrid 
heat  at  sea  level  to  temperate  conditions  in  the  higher  regions  and 
cold  on  the  mountain  heights.  He  will  see  natural  wealth  and  re- 
sources, practically  untouched,  in  the  way  of  mines,  forests,  agri- 
culture, and  cattle;  highway  construction,  railroad  building,  and  de- 
velopment of  hydroelectric  power  will  stand  out   as  potential  oppor- 
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tunitiea  for  investment.  And  when  be  commences  to  do  business  he 
will  discover  mosl  of  the  methods,  customs,  conditions,  and  indi- 
vidual peculiarities  thai  arc  characteristic  of  Latin  American  trade. 
Bach  Republic  has  its  separate  laws,  tariffs,  and  customs  duties. 
Bach  has  its  own  regulations  for  commercial  travelers;  some  impose 
a  municipal  fee,  and  others  require  payment  <»f  regular  customs  duties 
on  samples.  Enforcemenl  <>f  these  rides  are  not,  however,  very 
onerous.  While  Spanish  is  the  language  of  all  these  countries,  yet  a 
great  deal  of  English  is  spoken,  particularly  by  the  merchants  and 
bankers.  Especially  where  United  States  capital  is  active  in  develop- 
ment work,  English  is  very  generally  spoken,  and  such  places  present 
a  strange  blending  of  the  North  American  city  with  a  tropical  atmos- 
phere and  background.  So  while  a  knowledge  of  Spanish  i-  quite 
desirable  it  is  not  an  absolute  necessity. 

But   what    g Is  can   he  sold  in  Central  America?     What   do   the 

countries  need?  What  do  the  people  use  \  How  hiu  is  the  market 
down  there?  These  are  natural  questions,  but  not  very  difficult  to 
answer.  To  name  specifically  and  categorically  all  the  things  and 
classes  of  commodities  which  are  used  would  be  to  enumerate  all  the 
manufactured  products  of  the  United  States  and  of  Europe.  The 
extent  of  the  market  can  he  judged  from  the  total  trade  which  these 
countries  conduct.  In  1913  the  foreign  commerce  reached  the  sum 
of  $81,740,558,  the  exports  amounting  to  $45,823,504,  and  $35,917,- 
054,  representing  the  value  of  the  imports.  The  United  States 
shared  to  the  extent  of  $18,761,159  in  their  imports  and  $17,635,924 
in  their  export-. 

In  determining  the  needs  of  the  several  countries  and  the  character 
of  goods  adapted  to  their  trade  one  of  the  chief  factors  to  consider 
i-  the  location  and  physical  conditions  surrounding  them.  For 
instance,  the  class  of  wearing  apparel  in  a  hot  coastal  town  natur- 
ally differs  from  that  \\>vA  in  a  cool  mountain  city  many  thousand 
feet  above  sea  level.  A  city  with  well-paved  streets  and  roads  offers 
a  field  for  motor  vehicles,  while  it  would  he  a  waste  of  time  and  money 

to  introduce  automobiles  where  adequate  road  development  does  not 
exist.  Local  conditions  must  govern  and  a  careful  study  of  each 
fount  ry  would  develop  the  salesman  into  an  ambassador  of  commerce, 
a   type  that   is  most   desirable  and  welcome  in  the  Latin  American 

COUnt  lie-. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  point  out  all  the  potential  opportunities 
for  each  country,  still,  looking  over  the  field  as  an  entity,  various 
possibilities  stand  out  as  being  of  common  interest.  All  the  coun- 
tries  are  agricultural.  They  have  soils  that  are  fertile  and  produc- 
tive.    The   big  estates   and    plantations  employ  modern    methods, 

devices,   and    machinery.      Bu1    the   thousands  of  individual  farmer- 
still  use  simple  agricultural  implements.      Here,  then,  i-  a  chance  for 
4748G— Bull.  1—16 5 
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some  cooperative  constructive  organization  work  <m  the  part  of 
manufacturers  <»f  agricultural  machinery.  As  aptly  observed  by 
Special  Agent  Garrard  Bands,  of  the  Departmenl  of  Commerce,  there 
appears  to  be  a  market  of  tremendous  possibilities  in  this  line.  The 
local  governments  would  doubtless  receive  with  favor  and  assist  in 
the  execution  of  a  proposal  to  go  through  the  country  and  at  various 
points  give  actual  demonstrations  of  deep  plowing,  harrowing,  and 
the  proper  cultivation  of  corn,  wheat,  barley,  rice,  beans,  and  other 
such  crops.  The  countries  could  thus  raise  enough  of  these  staples 
for  home  use  and  do  away  with  the  present  necessity  of  importing 
Large  amounts.  A  simple  lecture  in  Spanish  and  possibly  an  arrange- 
ment for  placing  such  machinery  within  the  financial  reach  of  the 
smaller  planter  would  mean  the  beginnings  of  a  big  business. 

Closely  allied  to  such  a  move  would  be  that  of  introducing  and 
encouraging  the  use  of  cheap  and  simple  sugar-making  outfits  which 
would  permit  the  extraction  of  a  larger  percentage  of  juice  from  the 
cane.  Also  an  effort  could  be  made  to  increase  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can machines  in  the  large  coffee  estates.  Every  one  of  these  countries 
has  uumerous  fincas  but  the  majority  of  them  are  equipped  with 
European  devices. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  has  been  much  difficulty  in 
securing  the  jute  bags  and  sacks  for  the  crops,  and  cotton  bags  are 
coming  into  favor.  The  Governments  are  making  favorable  conces- 
sions in  the  way  of  duty  reductions  and  a  big  business  is  already 
taking  place  in  this  line. 

A  greater  development  of  agriculture  is  followed  by  extensive 
projects  in  road  building.  In  fact  this  is  a  matter  that  is  engaging 
the  attention  of  all  countries  continually.  A  good  deal  of  such  work 
is  done  by  prison  labor  and  home  engineers,  but  contracts  for  paving, 
surveying,  and  hiving  out  highways  are  not  of  infrequent  occurrence. 
Incidental  to  this  development  would  be  measures  of  sanitation  and 
sewage  and  the  installation  of  hydroelectric  power  and  lighting 
plants. 

Progress  along  such  lines  introduce  still  other  possibilities,  partic- 
ularly that  of  motor  vehicles.  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  Salvador, 
and  Guatemala  show  increasing  use  of  automobiles  and  automobile 
trucks.  Of  motor  cycles  there  are  yet  few.  Cars  that  can  stand  the 
heavy  strain  of  mountain  climbing  and  rough  roads  have  the  besl 
chance  in  those  countries.  Autos  for  pleasure  driving  as  well  as 
autobusses  and  autotrucks  are  part  of  the  needs  of  this  territory. 

Then  again  construction  material  should  find  a  still  larger  market 
for  with  but  a  single  exception  there  was  considerable  construction 
work  in  all  the  countries.  Wooden  frame  buildings,  detached,  and 
of  the  bungalow  type,  are  going  up  at  various  points.  In  Salvador, 
reinforced  concrete  and  poured  cement  seem  to  be  the  favorite  style. 
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M;im\   buildings  have  lighl  pressed  steel  walls  with  roofs  <»f  tin  and 
corrugated  iron. 

New  buildings  call  for  up-to-date  furnishings,  electrical  effects,  sel 
plumbing,  and  interior  decorations.  Artistic  chandeliers  and  fancy 
dining-room  domes  should  find  buyers  among  the  better  classes. 
Heavier  articles  of  furniture  are  usually  made  in  the  country  by 
native  cabinetmakers.  The  variety  and  attractive  character  of 
their  lumber  enable  the  home  cabinel  shops  to  turn  out  a  highly 
artistic  class  of  furniture.  Yet  certain  pieces  are  imported.  For 
example,  agreal  many  chairs  of  the  bent-wood  cane  bottom  type  are 
used.  These  come  mainly  from  Germany  and  Austria.  They  arrive 
in  a  '•  knocked  down  "  si  ate  and  are  put  together  with  holts  and  screws. 
("diied  furniture  does  not  meet  local  conditions.  It  would  seem  that 
this  is  an  article  worth  while  competing  for.  Along  with  cane  chairs 
lui nit  nre  people  might  increase  the  sales  of  rattan  and  wicker  tables, 
settees,  tabourettes,  and  similar  articles.  With  so  much  out-in-the- 
open  life  due  to  the  courtyards  in  the  homes,  swings  and  lounging 
chairs  so  common  on  our  big  porches  might  he  sold. 

In  connection  with  the  home  it  was  surprising  to  the  writer  to  find 
how  scarce  victrolas  and  piano  players  were  in  those  countries. 
But  few  of  the  homes  where  the  families  want  for  little  in  the  way  of 
comforts  or  luxuries  had  these  articles.  This  is  especially  strange 
since  ever  so  many  homes  have  pianos  and  in  passing  through  the 
Streets  it  i-  not  unusual  to  hear  the  sounds  of  several  instruments 
in  the  same  block  here  the  strains  of  an  opera,  there  the  melody 
of  some  popular  song,  and  in  a  third  the  very  evident  chords  of  some 
beginner  practicing  a  lesson. 

Aneiit  this  subject  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  advertising 
campaigns  were  organized  and  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
are  in  the  United  States  the  result  would  he  equally  gratifying. 
Such  a  campaign  followed  up  with  the  personal  representative 
system  would  he  very  effective.  A  manufacturer  thinks  very  little 
of  -pending  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  advertising  in  this  country 
to  increase  his  sales  or  even  to  create  a  demand  for  a  new  article; 
and  yet  in  foreign  fields  he  believes  he  has  done  enough  if  he  has  sent 
a  salesman  on  a  cursory  trip  through  a  country. 

Sporting  goods  should  find  increasing  sales.  The  students  return- 
ing from  Europe  and  the  United  States  bring  home  new  ideas. 
Baseball  1-  played  iii  all  the  Central  American  countries.  Rugby  is 
equally  popular;  tennis,  of  course.  Even  golf  is  attempted,  and 
the  writer  enjoyed  his  first  round  on  the  links  in  Tela,  Honduras, 
on  an  improvised  field.  While  pool  and  billiard  tables  may  l»e  found 
in  the  cluhs  and  in  sonic  hotels,  little  has  been  done  to  introduce  the 

parlor  table.     Bowling  is  another  sport  which  doe-  not  seem  to  exist 
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in  ('(Mitral  America.  Possibly  an  alley  or  two  placed  in  the  capital 
cities  might  offer  lucrative  returns. 

Ready-made  clothing  and  haberdashery  are  due  for  a  large  develop- 
ment.    At  present  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica  seem  to  l>e  the  only 

countries  where  fairly  good  ready-made  clothing  may  he  obtained. 
The  people  in  these  countries  have  been  accustomed  to  tailored  gar- 
ments, and  it  will  probably  be  some  t  ime  before  ready-to-wear  clot  bes 
will  assume  the  popularity  they  enjoy  here,  li  is  the  confident  belief 
of  the  writer  that  a  big  boost  for  the  clothing  trade  and  kindred  linos 
would  be  the  establishment  of  a  display  room  under  the  joint  coop- 
eration of  the  interested  trade  associations.  Here  could  be  exhibited 
bright,  snappy  styles  of  clothing,  and  use  could  be  made  of  those 
striking  advertisements  and  illustrations  that  adorn  our  own  street 
cars  and  take  up  so  much  room  in  the  popular  magazines.  In  such 
a  showroom  not  only  clothes  but  underwear,  hosiery,  shirts,  bath 
robes,  shoes,  and  similar  lines  might  be  displayed. 

Bottling  plants  exist  in  many  places,  manufacturing  soft  drinks  as 
well  as  beer.  European  machinery  predominates.  The  writer  recalls 
meeting  a  salesman  of  bottling  machinery  from  St.  Louis.  It  was  his 
initial  trip  and  he  did  a  little  business.  However,  he  made  known  the 
superior  qualities  of  his  apparatuses.  If  the  factory  will  follow  up 
its  salesman's  trip  with  judicious  correspondence  and  within  another 
six  months  arrange  another  personal  visit,  its  investment  will  bring 
returns.  If  it  is  discouraged  at  thesmallness  of  the  business  resultant 
from  effort  number  one,  it  may  have  missed  its  opportunity.  Inci- 
dentally the  writer  might  observe  that  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
would  have  been  for  this  linn  to  have  cooperated  with  some  other 
concern  of  a  correlated  line  as,  for  instance,  glass  bottles  -in  sharing 
the  expense  of  that  trip.  A  great  number  of  bottles  of  a  special  class 
i-  annually  imported  from  Europe. 

Turning  to  foodstuffs  and  beverages,  there  is  simply  this  observa- 
tion to  make:  More  United  States  products  could  be  sold  if  greater 
attention  were  paid  to  the  needs  of  the  market.  A  greater  part 
of  the  wines  ami  liquors  come  from  Europe,  but  at  present  it  is  difli- 
cull  to  get  supplies  from  there.  The  time  would  therefore  seem  to 
b'  propitious  for  the  American  manufacturer  of  wines  and  brandies 
t  )  push  the  sale  of  his  product  and  establish  a  permanent  foothold. 
It  i-  even  rumored  thai  a  good  part  of  the  liquors  imported  from 
Europe  by  Central  America  and  bearing  the  label  of  European  coun- 
tries are  really  produced  in  the  United  States,  senl  to  Europe  in 
casks,  and  1  here  ho!  tied,  labeled,  and  sold  as  of  European  derivat  ion. 

In  the  matter  of  mineral  \\  aters  t  he  \\  riter  had  difficulty  in  get  t  ing 
United  States  brands.  At  hotels  and  in  cafes  he  was  obliged  to 
drink  English  <>r  French  waters,  although  he  asked  for  the  better 
known  American  products.     In   two  of  the  countries  a  particular 


SCENE  IN  A  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  COFFEE  WAREHOUSE. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  in  securing  jute  sacks  for  bagging  the  coffee,  sugar,  and  other  crops,  planters 
are  buying  cotton  bags.  With  liberal  allowances  in  the  matter  of  custom  duties,  manufacturers 
catering  to  the  needs  of  the  agricultural  interests  are  finding  a  profitable  market. 
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American  brand  was  well  advertised  and  sold  everywhere.  In  three 
other  countries  the  principal  holds  or  cafe's  served  European  waters 
Inn  had  none  of  the  American. 

Canned  goods,  too,  should  find  a  broader  field.  Everywhere  the 
writer  aoticed  a  preponderance  of  the  European  product.  Jams, 
preserve-,  canned  cherries,  apricots,  plum-,  string  beans,  peas,  and 
other  vegetables,  salmon,  codfish  Hakes,  flaked  halibut,  crab  meal. 
3ardines  ill  tomato  sauce  in  line,  all  classes  of  foods  of  this  charac- 
ter ought  to  have  greater  sales.  Of  course,  special  attention  would 
have  to  be  paid  to  the  packing  of  these  articles  and  preparing  them 
to  withstand  certain  climatic  conditions;  but  with  judicious  adver- 
tising and  a  close  watch  of  the  market  results  would  warrant  the 
effort. 

An  example  of  this  kind  of  attention  was  noted  in  connection  with 
confectionery  and  biscuits.  A  well-known  concern  in  the  United 
States  entered  the  field  seriously.  It  is  making  candies  to  meet  con- 
ditions. Because  of  exposure  to  the  moist  and  warm  atmosphere, 
candies,  and  especially  chocolates,  soon  become  stale,  moldy,  and  lose 
their  consistency.  They  require  special  packing  in  air-tight  con- 
tainers, preferably  of  tin.  In  one  country  a  popular  ice-cream  and 
confectionery  parlor  had  an  attractive  display  of  candy  made  by  this 
American  firm.  From  the  large,  fresh  stock  it  continually  had  on 
hand  it  was  apparent  that  the  candies  were  popular.  Incidentally  it 
was  a  profitable  business  for  the  proprietor  for  the  writer  paid  $2.50 
for  an  ordinary  (i()-cent  pound  of  chocolates.  What  is  true  of  candy 
is  likewise  true  of  crackers  and  cakes.  It  is  now  possible  to  buy  an 
American  biscuit  in  the  Tropics  and  find  it  fairly  crisp  and  tasty.  Bui 
in  fairness  it  ought  to  be  said  there;  is  still  room  for  improvement  to 
meet  the  better  known  European  brands. 

These,  then,  represent  a  few  of  tin;  more  patent  opportunities  for 
trade  development  in  Central  America.  Of  course,  they  do  not  pre- 
tend to  he  the  least  hit  comprehensive  hut  merely  indicate  certain 
tendencies  in  the  line  of  imports  in  which  the  United  States  might 
share,  to  greater  degree  than  it  does  at  present.  Of  other  articles  that 
might  be  sold  no  enumeration  can  be  attempted. 

In  his  very  able  monograph  on  Central  America  as  an  export  held, 
Special  Agent   Harris  makes  a  number  of  valuable  suggestions  and 

the  writer  takes  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  this  work  certain  para- 
graphs hearing  on  the  future  trade  possibilities  of  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras, and  Salvador.     Concerning  Guatemala,  Mr.  Harris  states: 

1 1  will  be  many  years  before  '  ruatemala  begins  i"  l>"  Independent  of  other  countries 
for  manufactured  articles,  and  some  attention  t<>  tin-  markel  on  the  pari  of  manufac- 
turers of  coffee,  sugar,  shoe,  ami  woodworking  machinery  (principally  hand  and  fool 
power),  tools,  Implements,  hand  Looms,  rice-cleaning  apparatus,  irrigation  machinery, 
portable  Bawmills,  and  apparatus  for  utilizing  the  abundanl  water  power,  will  undoubt- 
edly resull  in  considerable  business. 
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Concerning  Honduras.  he  writes: 

Proximity  to  the  United  States,  good  steamship  Ben  ice,  and  the  fad  thai  Ameri- 
can business  men  are  learning  how  to  compete  with  foreign  houses,  all  indicate  that 
the  commerce  between  the  two  countries  will  continue  to  grow  and  be  satisfactory. 
With  the  eventual  opening  up  of  1 1  * « -  country  l>y  railroads,  there  will  come  a  demand 
for  all  sorts  of  machinery,  woodworking,  mining,  agricultural,  roadbuilding,  electric 
lighting;  equipment  for  Lee  factories,  railway.-,  and  machine  Bhops;  iron  piping,  sewer 
.and  drain  til*-;  office  equipment;  in  short,  everything  required  by  a  developing 
country  of  natural  richn<  ss  and  resources. 

For  Salvador  he  presents  the  following  observations: 

It  ma\  be  aoted  that  the  list  of  imported  commodities  in  which  goods  of  American 
make  term  ordinarily  a  negligible  part  is  quite  long,  including  candlee,  hats,  paper, 
furnishing  and  fancy  goods,  stone  and  china  ware,  printed  hunks,  wooden  t'oods,  and 
matches.  *  *  *  There  may  also  grow  markets  for  American  agricultural  machinery 
and  Implements,  and  for  Beeds  and  fertilizers.  A  market  for  road-building  and  repair- 
ing machinery  may  also  be  expected,  for  the  mads  must  sootier  or  later  he  de\  eloped. 
There  will  probably  never  be  many  railroads  in  Salvador,  and  motor-driven  vehicles 
are  the  most  likely  transportation  of  the  future. 

A  PROMISING  TRI 
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TIIK  professional  forester  in  the  United  Slates  often  has  occa- 
sion, when  asked  by  his  tropical  American  correspondents, 
to  advise  them  as  to  the  kinds  of  trees  most  suitable  for 
planting  in  their  respective  localities  and  to  urge  them  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  well-known  and  valuable  indigenous 
trees,  such  as  the  mahogany  and  cedar.  The  forester  never  hesitates 
recommending  valuable  native  trees  for  shade  or  commercial  plant- 
ing for  the  reason  that,  while  it  is  pretty  certain  thai  the  climatic 
conditions  must  he  favorable  for  the  native  trees,  the  attempt  to 
grow  trees  from  a  totally  different  climate  Is  at  best  often  hazardous 
and  attended  by  greal  difficulties  which  cost  much  time,  labor, 
patience,  and  money.     However,  the  object  of  this  article  is  to  urge 

tree   planters   in   tropical   America    not    to   devote   the  whole  of  their 

attention  to  the  native  trees,  but  bo  strive  to  propagate  on  a  Large 
Bcale  some  useful  timber  trees  from  other  regions  of  the  world. 

Among  the  many  species  of  economical  timber  trees  of  West 
Africa  and  now  occasionally  found  planted  in  tropical  botanical 
gardens  is  the  African  mahoganj   I  Khaya  senegalensis),  which  give? 


LEAVES,  FRUIT,  AND   FLOWERS  OF  THE  AFRICAN  MAHOGANY  TREE. 

1  he  Ifrican  mahogany  bears  leaves  somewhal  resembling  those  of  the  ash,  and  clusters  of  small  flowers 
in  panicles,  lis  fruit  is  a  woody  capsule  which  contains  many  winged  seeds.  Owing  to  the  great 
heighl  of  the  trees  the  seed  is  nol  easily  collected,  but  they  can  be  obtained  through  consular  officials  in 

nubia.    They  germinate  readily,  and  the  young  as  well  as  the  old  trees  are  remarkably  free  from 
ease. 


THINK    OF  THE   A  I'll  KAN    M\II<h,\NY   TREE. 

The   African  mahogany  I  Khaya  tenegaleruis)  Is  a  tree  Indigenous  to  the  tract  of  country  extending  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Oceans  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Africa,  being  the  mosl  Import  nl 
bas  such  an  extensive  range  in  thai  conl  incut .    [ts  timber  ha  been  one  of  the  chief  sources  ol  revenue 
for  Sierra  Leone,  Lago  ,  Kamerun,  Angola,  and  parts  of  the  Kongo     n  Is  also  found  in  the  fi   - 

ing  Menu i in  kivct  ;n ii i  along  the  caravan  route  which  I Is  from  Tanga  in  tfasinde  In  'him 

Africa.    Tin'  extensive  Datura]  range  of  the  tree  lead   in  the  belief  thai  ii  can  readily  in1  extended  ai  ti- 
ftcially  to  include  tropical   action   of  the  Imerii  i  ,  and  luch  artificial  propagatioi  dj  been 

accomplished  in  Trinidad,  British  Weal  Indie  . 
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promise  of  a  suitable  and  profitable  kind  for  ornamental  and  com- 
mercial planting  in  the  West  Indian  Islands  and  on  the  Spanish 
Main.  It  is  a  tree  indigenous  to  the  tract  of  country  extending  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Ocean  in  the  tropical  part  of  Africa.  It 
is  probably  the  most  important  tree  that  has  this  extensive  range  of 
growth  in  Africa.  Its  timber  has  been  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
revenue  for  Sierra  Leone,  Lagos,  Kamerun,  Angola,  and  parts  of 
Congo.  It  is  found  also  in  the  forests  bordering  Mombo  River  and 
along  the  caravan  route  which  leads  from  Tanga  to  Masinde  in  Ger- 
man East  Africa.  This  species  occurs  also  in  the  Upper  Nile  region, 
especially  in  the  sections  known  as  Djur  and  Nyassaland,  but  it  is 
rare  at  this  distance  from  the  coast,  and  in  fact  is  far  more  abundant 
in  West  Africa,  where  the  tree  has  been  exploited  for  over  30  years. 
According  to  authentic  literature,  the  African  mahogany  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  region  of  Cape  Verde  and  along  the  Gambia  River,  where 
it  is  called  by  English-speaking  people  Gambia  mahogany.  In  the 
French  provinces  the  tree  is  known  as  cail  or  cail-cedro.  The 
natives  of  West  Africa  have  named  it  hie,  j allow,  dubina,  and  oganwo. 

The  first  observations  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  this  tree  were 
made  by  Guillemin  and  Perrottet  in  their  book  entitled  "Flora 
Senegambia."  In  this  work  it  is  stated  that  Gambia  mahogany  is 
among  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  trees  along  the  coast  of  Gambia 
and  on  elevated  parts  of  Cape  Verde  Peninsula.  It  is  very  abundant 
in  the  district  of  Barguy,  where  it  forms  the  principal  stand  of  the 
forests.  In  Senegal  this  tree  is  now  being  planted  on  a  commercial 
scale  by  the  French,  because  it  produces  a  very  valuable  wood,  which 
has  attained  considerable  importance  in  the  trade.  Upon  the  whole, 
there  is  scarcely  a  tree  in  West  Africa  which  deserves  more  attention, 
for  when  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  its  wood  are  taken  into  account 
there  is  no  other  tree  that  can  compare  with  it. 

The  extensive  natural  range  of  this  tree  leads  one  to  believe  that  it 
can  readily  be  extended  artificially,  and  such  artificial  propagation 
has  already  been  accomplished  in  Trinidad,  where  the  African 
mahogany  is  growing  successfully,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations.  These  pictures  were  taken  in  1914,  when  the  trees  were 
just  14  years  old.  They  measured  about  10  inches  through  3  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  were  approximately  40  feet  high,  which  is  a 
remarkable  record  for  a  tree  yielding  such  a  hard  and  heavy  wood. 
There  is  no  native  tree  of  equal  value  that  would  attain  such  propor- 
tion in  so  short  a  time.  The  tree  by  nature  produces  a  long,  straight 
stem  when  planted  in  a  close  stand;  even  in  the  open,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  illustrations,  the  stems  shoot,  up  and  the  branches  appear 
only  at  the  top.  The  crown  is  usually  open,  and  while  the  tree  is 
young  it  bends  like  a  whip  in  times  of  a  gale.  For  this  reason  the 
trees  are  seldom  broken  or  uprooted  by  the  storm,  even  when  fully 
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exposed.  In  its  native  country  the  tree  attains  enormous  proportions. 
Stems  from  3  to  4  feet  through  near  the  ground  and  with  little  taper 
rise  40  to  60 feet  to  the  first  branches.  Its  rapid  growth,  adaptability 
to  all  kinds  of  soil  and  conditions,  and  straight  growth  render  it  one  of 
the  most  desirable  trees  for  commercial  planting  in  tropical  America. 

Unfortunately,  not  so  much  is  known  of  this  tree  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view  and  it  is  a  relatively  recent  introduction  in  tropical 
America,  but  the  chief  thing  to  know  now  is  that  the  tree  will  grow 
and  grow  quickly  into  commercial  sizes.  Under  favorable  condi- 
tions the  African  mahogany  will  grow  at  least  2h  feet  per  year 
during  the  first  14  years.  In  its  native  land  it  is  long-lived  and 
often  reaches  a  maximum  height  of  ]50  feet.  Judging  from  the 
character  of  its  growth,  the  small  size  of  its  crown,  and  the  long, 
straight,  clear  bole,  the  trees  may  be  planted  close  together  without 
crowding  them.  The  yield  per  acre  would,  therefore,  be  very  large 
in  comparison  with  that  of  Spanish  mahogany  or  cedar,  both  of 
which  have  rather  large  and  somewhat  spreading  crowns.  A  typical 
African  mahogany  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  and  affords 
a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  other  trees  in  the  Tropics.  Owing  to  the 
great  height  of  the  trees  the  seed  is  not  easily  collected,  but  they 
can  be  obtained  through  consular  officials  in  Senegambia.  They  are 
rather  expensive,  but  they  readily  germinate,  and  the  young  and  old 
trees  are  remarkably  free  from  disease. 

If  the  object  of  a  plantation  is  simply  wood  without  regard  to 
kind  and  quality,  it  will  be  advisable  to  plant  eucalyptus  or  Austra- 
lian pine  ( < kisuarina) ,  for  both  of  these  easily  outgrow  the  African 
mahogany.  But  there  is  now  and  always  will  be  an  abundance  of 
wood  in  the  Tropics;  the  kinds  that  have  a,  value  in  the  world's 
markets  and  have  stood  the  test  of  time  are  rare  and  rapidly  becom- 
ing scarce  and  more  expensive.  The  wood  of  the  African  mahogany 
is  prized  beyond  all  others  as  a  substitute  for  the  true  mahogany  of 
tropical  America.  In  color  and  grain  it  resembles  the  latter,  and 
has  other  properties  that  render  it  exceptionally  valuable  for  making 
handsome  and  expensive  furniture. 


THE    PAN-AMERICAN 
RAILWAY      V 


IN  the  Last  27  years,  that  is  to  Bay,  since  the  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  have  beeD  meeting  together  periodically  to 
consider  subjects  and  matters  of  reciprocal  interest  the  idea  of 
the  international  railway  has  stood  out  prominently,  and  it  may 

be  said  thai  from  B  certain  point  of  view  this  idea  constitutes  the  hub 
of  practical  Pan-Americanism.  Xot  a  single  one  of  the  American 
Republics  but  ha-  given  thought  to  this  subject  and  lias  made  its 
contribution,  within  the  period  mentioned,  to  a  realization  of  this 
important  project.  Also,  it  i-  rare  that  any  statesman  in  consider- 
ing means  for  making  effective  the  ideal  of  drawing  together  and  of 
mutual  respect  which  is  hound  up  in  Pan  Americanism,  has  not  given 
first  place  to  the  work  in  question.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  by 
Common  consent  the  peoples  of  the  three  Americas  saw  in  the  rails 
of  the  projected  road  indispensable  bonds  of  solidarity  and  union,  as 
if  they  contemplated  beforehand  the  column  of  smoke  which  from  one 
extreme  of  the  continent  to  the  other  will  he  emitted  by  the  engines 
ninning  on  these  rails  as  the  herald  of  a  long  cherished  wish. 

Among  the  publications  that  recently  have  appeared  in  relation  to 

this  Bubjecl  of  manifest  opportunity  and  great  moment,  figures  the 
work  entitled  "El  Ferrocarril  Tan  Americano"  (The  Pan  American 
Railway),   by    the   distinguished   Chilean    engineer,    Don   Santiago 

Mario  Vicuna.  This  work  considers  the  two  primary  phases  of  the 
project,  which  are  its  political  and  economic  significance  and  how 
to  bring  it  to  a  successful  realization.  According  to  Sefior  Vicuna, 
the  Pan  American  Railway  is  the  best  corollary  of  the  modern  and 
continental  interpretation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  for  in  cases  of 
conflicts  BUch  as  that  which  to-day  throws  its  shadow  over  the  whole 
world,  all  America  mighl  come  in  touch  not  only  in  unity  of  thought 
and  action  hut  in  a  financial  and  commercial  unity.  "An  America." 
Bays  Sefior  \  icufia,  "is  to  he  desired,  free  in  its  action,  unlimited  in 
it-  commerce,  and  respected  in  it-  purposes  an  America  that  purve\  - 
to  itself,  an  America  that  moves  in  its  own  orbit.     And  for  this  is 

indispensable  along  with  a  unity  of  methods  the  creation  of  a  Pan- 
American  merchant  marine  and  the  completion  of  the  Pan-American 

Railway,  weighty  factors  not  as  yet  in  existence,  bul  which  it  will  he 
aeeessarj   to  create  .-it  the  cost  0f  whatever  pecuniary  sacrifice." 

After  Betting  out  in  detail  what  has  btfen  done  Bince  L889  toward 
the  realization  of  the  continental  railway,  the  author  advances  the 
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opinion  that  in  order  to  convert  the  idea  into  a  tangible  reality  it  is 
necessary  to  concert  an  international  agreement  that  shall  fix  the 
definite  routes  of  the  work  and  shall  indicate  the  economic  means  for 
realizing  it,  in  a  word,  the  formation  of  an  international  program 
of  work,  of  exact  standards  in  routes,  gauges,  tariffs,  etc.,  which  will 
facilitate  a.nd  render  the  work  efficient. 

For  the  success  of  the  proposition  the  writer  likewise  believes  to 
be  indispensable  the  preparation  of  a  general  chart  which  shall  show 
all  the  American  railways  annexed,  to  which  should  be  a  memorial 
explaining  the  commercial  and  political  importance  of  each  of  the 
railways  and  containing  likewise  the  technical  features  of  the  same- 
Notable  are  the  facts  which  the  writer  has  brought  together  in  his 
book  regarding  the  extension  of  the  railways  of  the  several  American 
countries.  These  facts  show  that  the  Pan-American  Railway  is  an 
accomplished  fact  as  to  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Mexico. 

He  shows  also  that  the  logical  route  of  the  Pan-American  road 
must  be  subordinated  to  two  important  and  not  parallel  conditions 
viz,  smallest  mileage  and  greatest  effective  use. 

According  to  the  table  presented  by  the  author,  the  three  Americas 
had  in  operation  in  1914,  725,100  kilometers  of  railways  of  which  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada  had  640,000.  In  the  other 
American  countries  the  figures  in  kilometers  were  as  follows:  Guate- 
mala 1,000,  Salvador  200,  Honduras  200,  Nicaragua  300,  Costa  Rica 
800,  Panama  100,  Colombia  1,200,  Venezuela  950,  Guianas  300, 
Ecuador  750,  Peru  2,800,  Bolivia  1,900,  Brazil  26,000,  Paraguay 
600,  Uruguay  3,500,  Argentina  34,000,  and  Chile  9,000. 

The  author  points  out  sufficiently  clearly  the  route  that  in  his 
mind  the  Pan-American  Railway  should  follow.  The  most  notable 
Feature  of  the  plan  described  by  the  author  in  so  far  as  it  respects 
South  America  consists  in  placing  La  Paz,  capital  of  Bolivia,  in  the 
splendid  position  of  radiating  center  of  the  Pan-American  connec- 
tions going  to  Peru,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  Argentina,  and 
Chile.  The  capitals  of  the  countries  mentioned  are  distant  from  La 
Paz  as  follows:  Lima  via  Puno  and  La  Oroya,  1,790  kilometers;  Rio 
de  Janeiro  via  Puerto  Suarez,  3,000;  Asuncion  via  Pilcomayo,  1,800; 
Montevideo  via  Paysandu,  3,230;  Buenos  Aires  via  La  Quiaca,  2,640; 
and  Santiago  via  Baquedano,  2,600. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  facts  which  have  been  published  regarding 
the  part  of  the  intercontinental  railway  already  built,  the  author 
believes  then-  i-  no  exaggeration  in  saying  that  at  present  there 
remains  only  25  per  cent  unconstructed,  allowing  thai  countries  such 
as  Canada,  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  Argen- 
tina, and  Chile  have  finished  their  quotas  and  that  others,  such  as 
Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Brazil,  have  theirs  well  underway. 
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Aa  to  that  pari  remaining  to  be  constructed,  which  in  the  (.pinion 
of  the  author  i-  the  most  difficult  and  costly,  he  thinks  it  prudent  to 
estimate  this  at  135,000  per  kilometer,  which  wouid  indicate  an 
expenditure  of  $150,000,000  lor  the  whole  unconstructed  part. 

According  t->  the  author  the  Pan-American  Railway,  far  from  being 
:1  menace  to  merchant  marine,  will  he  a  powerful  and  efficacious 
help. 

In  noticing  the  work  ofSenor  Vicuna,  The  Bulletin  improves  the 
opportunity  to  express  to  the  author  the  acknowledgments  of  the 
Director  Genera]  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Mr.  Barrett,  for  the 
compliment  of  dedicating  to  him  (his  so  important  and  timely  work. 

PAN    AMERICA    IN   TH 
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Cuba's  New  Rival  for  Jute  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  account  in 
the  May  mimf.cr  of  The  Americas  (published  by  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York)  of  a  weed  that  seems  to  give  great  promise  as  a 
substitute  for  jute.  The  situation  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  sacking 
material  used  in  the  marketing  of  various  products  has  become  acute 
and  the  recently  developed  necessity  for  some  cheap  fiber  to  take  the 
place  of  jute  may  result  in  the  creation  of  a  new  industry  for  Cuba 
ami  other  tropical  countries  where  this  weed  is  indigenous.  The 
matter'  i-  fully  explained  in  the  article  herewith  reproduced: 

The  jute  bag,  or  gunny  .-ark.  Lb  of  greal  importance  in  the  world's  commerce.  Ii  is 
used  in  world-wide  distribution  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  "great"  commodities,  like 
coffee,  sugar,  grain,  cotton,  wool,  etc.,  and  in  packing  of  merchandise;  and  while  as 
packing  it  i-  of  secondary  importance  and  value  in  every  one  of  millions  of  individual 
transactions  in  commerce,  all  the  jute  used  in  the  world  together  in  a  year  aggregates 
bo  high  in  value  as  to  pm  its  commercial  rank  higher  than  Bomeofthe  raw  materials  we 
hear  much  moreabout.  India  exports  over  a  billion  yards  of  jute  cloth  a  year  and  over 
a  third  of  a  billion  gunny  bags,  to  say  uothingofa  billion  and  three-quarters  pounds  of 
the  raw  jute  -yarn."  and  realize-  something  like  1200,000,000  for  ii.     The  leading 

commercial  nations  buy  jute  in  immense  tonnages,  England  aboul  600,000, pounds 

a  year    Germany  aboul   300,000,000  pounds,  the   United  States  about   220,000, 

pounds,  while  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  other  greal  producers  of  raw  commodities  buy 
in  quantity  thai  costs  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  amounl  they  receive  for 
the  commodities.  The  war.  through  disorganization  of  transportation,  has  greatly 
increased  the  cosl  of  jute  bags  in  these  exporting  countries,  and  the  matter  was  of  bo 
greal  importance  thai  Argentina,  for  one,  is  expending  Government  funds  in  the 

ftttempl  to  find  a  way  to  escape  the  use  of  jute,  which  in  L915  cost  her  over  $7, I 

more  than  in  the  year  before. 

Tin-  situation  has  stimulated  the  interesl  of  several  tropical  or  subtropical  countries 
in  the  possibilities  of  native  plants  from  which  fibers  that  closely  resemble  jute  are 
obtained.     Among  these  i-  <  luba,  which  produces  a  plain  called  malva,  a  weed  growing 
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MALVA,  A  CUBAN  RIVAL  FOR  JUTE. 

Samples  of  this  fiber  as  treated  in  the  rather  primitive  ways  improvised 
by  men  cultivating  it  in  Cuba  have  been  examined  with  much  interest 
by  manufacturers  of  gunny  cloth  in  the  United  States,  and  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  likelihood  that  it  can  be  employed  with  success,  either 
pure  or  mixed  with  jute,  in  the  making  of  bags.  If  this  proves  true, 
Cuba  has  discovered  an  important  new  industry  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
Malva  is  a  weed  which  thrives  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Cuba  and  also  in 
certain  parts  of  Central  America,  Mexico,  Florida,  and  in  certain 
eel  ions  of  Spain.  The  above  picture  gives  an  idea  of  the  length  of  the 
fiber. 
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'''''     •-"■■"';'    otm  alya     I  enter:  Maha  and  |ute  mixed.    Bight:  Jute  fiber.    The  malva  plant  grows  toa  neighl  of  as 

',",' :i,  zo/elt;  ,""  «ts  averse  heighl  is  bet  w.-m  r,  ;m,i  m  f,.,.t,  wit  h  :i  stalk  hall  an  Inch  to  an  bach  tadiametei   trom 
iir  i,:,,k  oj  whir  i  a  Qber  is  Obtained  having  ahout  1  ho  same  (ensile  st  rrn^t li  as  Indian  Dacca  jute,  hut  much  Bni 
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wild  in  many  parts  of  the  island,  but  cultivated  in  late  years  for  the  fiber,  which  has  a 
limited  use  for  special  purposes  already.  Samples  of  the  fiber  as  treated  in  the  rather 
primitive  ways  improvised  by  men  cultivating  it  in  Cuba  have  been  examined  with 
great  interest  by  manufacturers  of  gunny  cloth  in  this  country,  and  there  appears  to 
be  likelihood  that  it  can  be  employed  with  success,  either  pure  or  mixed  with  jute,  in 
the  making  of  bags.  If  this  proves  true,  Cuba  has  discovered  an  important  new  indus- 
try as  a  result  of  the  war. 

There  are  about  11  species  of  the  plant  in  Cuba,  but  the  kind  known  as  malva  blanca 
(  Waltheria  Americana  Lin.)  has  been  found  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  the  production 
of  textile  fiber.  This  plant  grows  to  a  height  of  20  feet,  but  its  average  height  is  between 
6  to  10  feet,  with  a  stalk  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  from  the  bark 
of  which  a  fiber  is  obtained  with  about  the  same  textile  strength  as  the  Indian  Dacca 
jute,  but  much  finer  and  more  like  flax  in  texture.  It  is  believed  that  by  employing 
scientific  methods  in  the  cultivation  and  selection  of  the  malva  plant  better  results 
could  be  obtained  both  in  textile  strength  and  in  the  fineness  and  quality  of  the 

fiber. 

Malva  blanca  requires  a  good  soil  for  its  cultivation  to  the  best  advantage.  In  reality 
it  is  a  weed  which  grows  wild  pretty  much  in  all  parts  of  Cuba  and  is  regarded  by 
farmers  as  a  pernicious  plant  interfering  with  the  growth  of  other  vegetation  in  the  local- 
ities where  it  has  obtained  a  foothold ;  and  it  is  most  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  Malva  also 
thrives  in  certain  parts  of  Central  America,  Mexico,  Florida,  and  even  in  Spain,  where 
experiments  with  it  have  been  made,  but  it  is  said  that,  although  some  of  these  other 
fibers  are  good, their  production  per  acre  would  not  put  the  business  on  as  good  a  paying 
basis  as  would  the  malva  blanca  of  Cuba. 

A  small  mill  for  the  extraction  and  handling  of  this  fiber  has  been  established  near 
the  town  of  Vinales  in  the  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio.  The  quantity  of  wild  malva 
blanca  growing  in  the  Vinales  district  is  very  considerable,  but  in  order  to  establish 
the  industry  on  a  good  business  basis  it  would  appear  to  be  desirable  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  its  cultivation  on  a  large  scale,  so  as  to  localize  and  standardize  the  work  of 
harvesting,  transportation,  and  handling.  For  the  cultivation  of  malva,  the  plants 
are  grown  from  seed  sown  in  rows,  and  after  attaining  a  height  of  a  few  inches  the  young 
plants  are  thinned  out,  leaving  about  44  to  the  square  yard.  If  planted  more  widely 
apart  the  plants  grow  too  much  to  branches  and  leaves. 

Seed  is  collected  by  hand  from  the  10th  of  January  to  the  end  of  February,  and  its 
present  cost  is  about  5  cents  a  pound.  Twelve  hundred  pounds  of  seed  will  plant  a 
caballeria  (33^  acres)  of  ground. 

The  time  for  sowing  is  from  March  to  May,  and  in  three  months  and  a  half,  when  the 
plants  have  already  attained  the  height  of  from  6  to  8  feet  or  even  more,  cutting  may  be 
commenced.  The  bark  of  young  plants  contains  only  one  layer  of  fiber,  older  plants 
often  as  many  as  eight  layers.  These,  however,  are  much  thinner  than  the  single 
layer  in  the  younger  plants,  and  it  is  still  a  matter  for  study  as  to  the  exact  age  the 
plant  should  be  cultivated  before  cutting,  in  order  to  give  the  best  results. 

Two  cuttings  can  easily  be  handled  in  one  year  without  the  necessity  of  replanting, 
and  it  is  believed  that  by  greater  care  in  cutting,  using  a  corn  harvester  and  binder 
instead  of  cane  knives,  which  injure  the  roots,  even  more  cuttings  could  be  obtained 
from  the  same  sowing.  Cutting  can  be  continued  up  to  about  the  end  of  November. 
In  December  the  plants  run  to  seed. 

The  land  lor  the  cultivation  of  mdlva  blanca  is  prepared  as  lor  any  other  crop  by  plow- 
ing and  harrowing.  The  plants  thrive  well  under  almost  any  climatic  conditions  in 
Cuba,  and  it  is  said  thai  heavy  rainstorms  and  cyclones,  instead  of  being  injurious, 
are  favorable  lo  its  growth  and  development. 

After  cutting,  according  lo  the  presenl  system  of  handling,  the  green  stalks  are 
loaded  in  wagons,  aboul  2,500  pounds  to  a  wagonload,  and  transported  to  any  one  of 
numerous  sulphur  springs  and  brooks  which  abound  in  this  district.     Here  they  are 
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After  cutting  the  maha  -talks  they  are  transported  in  wagoris  to  any  one  of  numerous  sulphur. springs  and  brooks  which 
abound  in  thai  section,  gere  they  arc  deposited  in  the  water  and  held  below  the  surface  with  rails  and  allowed  to 
remain  until  decomposition  has  sel  in,  which  usually  takes  from  "<  to  25  days.    This  is  called  "retting." 
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I  \\k    FOB  "RETTING"  PROCESS. 

IHien  natural  pool  of  sulphur  water  are  Dot  avauable,  tanks  are  constructed  In  which  a  similar  solution  of  water,  sulphur, 
and  potash  i-  used.  Only  the  hark  Is  placed  in  the  tanks,  and  when  the  retting  pro<  est  is  ovei  the  bunches  of  flbei 
need  only  to  be  hung  up  todrj  and  the  atmospheric  action  loo  en    the  remaining  particle   of  mucllagi    indbark  from 
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deposited  in  the  water,  held  below  the  surface  with  rails,  and  allowed  to  remain  until 
decomposition  has  set  in,  which  usually  takes  from  8  to  25  days,  according  to  the  tem- 
perature, warm  weather,  of  course,  accelerating  the  "retting"  process. 

As  these  natural  pools  V  sulphur  water  are  not  entirely  dependable  in  the  dry  season 
it  has  been  foimd  necessai"  to  construct  a  large  tank  in  which  a  similar  solution  of 
water,  sulphur,  and  potash  is  used.  Added  tank  facilities  are  necessary  if  malva  is  to 
be  cultivated  on  any  extensive  scale.  The  tank  is  situated  near  a  small  barking  ma- 
chine, which  has  been  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  and  heating  the  green  malva 
plant,  and  thus  separating  the  bark  from  the  wood.  Only  the  bark  is  placed  in  the 
tanks.  When  the  "retting"  process  is  over  the  bunches  of  fiber  need  only  to  be  hung 
up  to  dry  and  the  atmospheric  action  loosens  the  remaining  particles  of  mucilage  and 
bark.     After  two  or  three  days  it  is  ready  to  be  packed  and  shipped. 

The  fiber,  having  been  put  into  "hands,"  or  in  sliver,  is  ready  for  shipment,  and  is 
packed  in  open  hales  of  about  400  pounds  apiece. 

Vinales,  which  is  at  present  the  center  of  the  malva  industry,  is  situated  about  14 
miles  from  Esperanza,  the  nearest  port  on  the  north  coast  of  Cuba.  The  cost  of  trans- 
porting by  mule  wagons  is  $3  per  ton;  of  shipment  by  schooner  or  coasting  steamer 
from  Esperanza  to  Habana,  $2.50  per  ton.  This  year  there  is  a  very  good  market  for 
this  product  in  Habana,  where  it  is  used  for  making  the  soles  of  cloth  shoes,  universally 
used  by  the  laboring  classes  in  Cuba  and  commonly  known  as  alpargatas. 

At  present  it  is  used  by  a  local  factory  in  the  manufacture  of  the  soles  of  slippers  and 
for  filling  mattresses.  This  factory  consumes  about  400  tons  of  fiber  a  year,  and  could 
use  more  if  obtainable.  Sugar  bags  have  been  so  high  in  price  that  the  use  of  malva 
is  talked  of  for  the  purpose,  but  the  industry  has  as  yet  no  organization.  A  3,000,000- 
ton  sugar  crop  requires  approximately  21,000,000  bags,  or  about  00,000,000  pounds  of 
jute.  The  importance  of  determining  the  possibilities  of  the  plant  are  obvious  for 
Cuba  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  other  markets.  The  fiber  will  undoubtedly  be  found 
useful  in  rope  and  twine  making.  It  has  an  extensive  use,  in  its  primitive  form  as 
produced  at  home  by  Cuban  natives,  for  making  mattresses. 

The  Country  of  the  Shepherds,  by  Prof.  Isaiah  Bowman,  in  the  June 
number  of  the  Geographical  Review  (New  York),  is  an  interesting 
study  of  the  topographic,  climatic,  and  ethnographic  factors  that 
have  influenced  the  distribution  of  the  population  in  the  Andean 
sections  of  Peru.  That  people  ol  even  very  primitive  character 
should  select  permanent  habitations  at  elevations  that  in  some  cases 
exceed  17,000  feet  above  the  sea  level — heights  at  which  vegetation 
is  extremely  sparse  and  the  cold  intense — when  pleasanter  areas 
offering  much  better  facilities  for  the  sustenance  of  life  are  available, 
is  seemingly  a  rather  puzzling  ethnological  problem.  Prof.  Bow- 
man, however,  gives  a  clear  and  comprehensive  explanation  of  the 
various  factors  causing  such  a  state  of  affairs  in  Peru,  and  in  the 
light  of  geographic  comparison  the  reasons  for  such  an  unusual  dis- 
tributioD  of  peoples  become  plain.  In  the  introductory  paragraphs 
we  find  some  interesting  general  observations,  leading  to  the  study 
of  the  particular  factors  involved  in  the  solution  of  the  problem,  such 
a-  t  lie  following: 

The  lofty  mountain  zones  of  IVru,  the  high  bordering  valleys,  ami  the  belts  of 
rolling  plateau  bel  ween  an-  occupied  by  a  race  of  shepherds.  In  that  cold.  Inhospita- 
ble region  at  the  top  of  the  country  arc  the  highest  permanent  habitations  in  the  world 
i  17,101)  feet  i,   the  loftiest  pastures,   the  greatest  degree  of  adaptation  to  combined 
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TERRACED  BILL  SLOPES  NEAR  SALAMANCA,  PERU. 

•The  flopr  and  slopes  of  the  valley  arc  more  completely  terraced  than  in  any  other  valley  1  know  of.  In  the 
photograph,  which  shows  at  Least  2,500  feel  of  descent  near  the  town,  one  can  not  find  a  single  patch  of  sur- 
ljcctliat  isnol  under  cultivation.  The  vallev  is  simply  tilled  with  people  to  tholimit  of  capacity."  (From 
•  The  Country  of  the  Shepherds,"  by  Prof.  Isaiah  Bowman,  in  the  Geographical  Review  for  June,  1916.) 
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altitude  and  frost.     Ii  i-  here  only  a  Btep  from  Greenland  to  Arcady.     Nevertheless 

it  is  Greenland  thai  bae  the  i pie.    Whj  do  they  shun  Axcady?    To  the  traveler 

from  the  highlands  the  fertile  valleys  between  5,000  and  8,000  feel  seem  like  the 
abode  of  friendly  spirits  to  whose  charms  the  highland  dweller  must  yield.  Every 
park  train  from  valley  to  highland  carries  luxury  in  the  form  of  fruit,  coca,  cacao, 
and  Bugar.  One  would  think  thai  every  importation  of  valley  products  would  be  fol- 
lowed  by  a  wave  <>i  migration  from  highland  to  valley.  <  >n  the  contrary,  the  highland 
people  have  clung  to  their  lofty  pastures  for  unnumbered  centuries,  Until  the 
conquesl  the  last  outposts  of  the  Eneas  toward  the  easl  were  the  grass)  ridges  thai  ter- 
minates few  thousand  feel  Ik 'low  the  timber  line. 

In  this  natural  grouping  of  the  people  where  tines  choice  or  blind  prejudice  or  in- 
stinct leave  off?  Where  does  necessity  begin"?  There  are  answers  to  most  of  these 
questions  to  be  found  in  the  broad  field  of  geographic  comparison.  Bui  before  we 
begin  comparisons  we  must  study  the  individual  facts  upon  which  they  rest.  These 
facts  are  of  almost  ever)  conceivable  variety.  They  range  in  importance  from  a  hum- 
hie  shepherd's  stone  corral  on  a  mountain  slope  to  a  thickly  settled  mountain  basin. 
Their  interpretation  is  to  he  BOUghi  now  in  the  soil  of  rich  play  a  lands,  now  in  the  fixed 
climatic  /.ones  and  rugged  relief  of  deeply  dissected,  lofty  highlands  in  the  Tropics. 
Some  of  the  controlling  factors  are  historical,  others  economic;  still  other  factors  have 
exerted  their  influence  through  obscure  psychologic  channels  almost  impossible  to 
trace.  The  why  of  man's  distribution  over  the  earth  is  one  of  the  most  complicated 
problems  in  natural  science,  and  the  solution  of  it  is  the  chief  problem  of  the  modern 
geographer.    *    *    * 

In  analyzing  the  facts  of  distribution  we  shall  do  well  to  begin  with  the  causes  and 
effects  of  migration.  Primitive  man  is  in  no  small  degree  a  wanderer.  His  small 
res  lUrces  often  require  Mm  to  explore  large  tracts.  As  population  increases  the 
food  quest  becomes  more  intense,  and  thus  there  come  about  repeated  emigrations 
which  increase  the  food  supply,  extend  its  variety,  and  draw  the  pioneers  at  last  into 
contact  with  neighboring  groups.  The  farther  back  we  go  in  the  history  of  the  race 
the  clearer  it  becomes  that  migrations  lie  at  the  root  of  much  of  human  development. 
The  raid  for  plunder,  women,  food,  beasts,  is  a  persistent  feature  ol  the  life  of  those 
primitive  men  who  live  on  the  border  of  unlike  regions. 

The  shepherd  of  the  highland  and  the  forest  hunter  of  the  plains  perforce  range 
over  vast  tracts,  and  each  brings  back  to  the  home  group  news  that  confirms  the  tribal 
choice  of  habitation  or  sets  it  in  motion  toward  a  more  desirable  place.  Superstitions 
may  lead  to  Bighl  akin  to  migration.  Epidemics  may  be  interpreted  as  the  work  of  a 
marignanl  spirit  from  which  men  must  flee.  War  may  drive  a  defeated  group  into 
the  fastnesses  of  a  mountain  forest  where  pursuit  by  stream  or  trail  weakens  the  pur- 
ind  confines  his  action,  thereby  limiting  his  power.  Floods  may  come  and  destroy 
the  cultivated  spots.     Want  or  mere  desire  in  a  hundred  forms  may  lead  to  movement . 

Even  among  forest  tribes  long  stationary  the  facile  canoe  and  the  lighl  household 
necessities  may  easily  enable  trivial  causes  to  develop  the  spirit  of  restlessness.  Pres- 
sure of  population  is  a  powerful  but  not  a  general  cause  of  movement.  It  may  affect 
the  settled  groups  of  the  deserl  OSSeS,  of  the  dense  population  of  fertile  plains  that  are 
rooted  in  the  soil.  ( )n  the  other  hand,  mere  whims  may  start  a  nomadic  group  toward 
a  new  goal.      Often  the  goal  is  elusive  and  the  tribe  turns  back  to  the  old  haunt--  or 

perishes  in  the  shock  of  unexpected  conflict. 

In  the  case  of  both  primitive  societies  and  those  of  a  higher  order  the  causes  and  the 
results  of  migration  are  often  contradictory.  These  will  depend  on  the  state  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  extremes  of  circumstance.     When  the  deserl  hi is  the  farmer.-  of  the 

I'iura  Valley  in  northwestern  Peru  turn  shepherd  and  drive  their  flocks  of  sheep  and 

out  into  the  short-lived  pastures  of  the  greal  pampa  on  the  wesl      In  dr)  scars 

they  .-end  them  eastward  into  the  mountains.     Tin-  foresl  Indian  of  the  lower  I  ru- 

bamba  is  a  fisherman  while  the  river  is  low  and  lives  in  a  r 1  hut  beside  his  i  ulti- 


Courti  ay  of  The  Geographical  Review. 

SCENES  IX  "THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  SHEPHERDS." 

i  pper:  "  Village  al  head  of  alluvial  fan  near  Lambrama.  This  relation  of  town  to  alluvial  fan  is  typical  of  a 
large  part  Oi  the  Peruvian  Andes.  \  hove  are  the  mountain  pastures;  below  are  the  better  farms  of  'the  valley 
and  ba  In  plant*  rs.  Eleval  ion,  L0,600feet."  Lower:  "Looking up  a  spurless  flat-floored  glacial  trough  near 
the  pass  in  the  Cordillera  \  Hcapampa  from  14,200  feet.  Note  i  aelooped  terminal  and  lateral  moraines  on  the 
iteep  valley  wall  on  the  left.  A  stone  fence  from  wall  to  wall  serves  to  inclose  the  flock  of  the  mountain 
shepherd." 
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vated  patch  of  cane  and  yuca.    When  the  tl Is  some  he  is  driven  to  the  higher 

ground  in  the  hille  where  he  has  another  cultivated  patch  of  land  and  a  rude  shelter. 
To  be  sun-,  these  are  seasonal  migrations,  yel  through  them  the  country  becomes 
better  known  to  each  new  generation  of  men.  And  each  generation  supplies  Its  pio- 
oeera,  who  drill  Into  the  remoter  places  where  population  ib  scarce  or  wanting  ait<>- 
gether. 

A-  an  instance  of  migration  to  an  apparently  extremely  inhospi- 
table region  Prof.  Bowman  cites  the  following: 
The  loftiesl  habitation  in  the  world  is  in  Peru.     Between  Antabamba  and  Cota- 

lma.-i  ...cur  the  highesl  passes  in  the  Maritime  Cordillera.  We  crossed  at  17,400  feet, 
and  300  feet  lower  is  the  last  outpost  of  the  Indian  shepherds.  The  Bnow  line,  very 
•  !\  canted  away  from  the  sun,  is  between  17,200  and  1.7,600  feet.  At  frequenl 
intervals  during  the  three  months  of  winter,  snowfalls  during  the  night  and  terrific 
hailstorms  in  the  late  afternoon  drive  both  shepherds  and  flocks  to  the  shelter  of  lee- 
ward Blopee  or  Bteep  canyon  walls.  At  our  six  camps,  between  16,000  and  17,200  feet, 
in  September.  Hill,  the  minimum  temperature  ranged  from  I  to20°  !•'.  The  thatched 
st. .ne  hut  that  we  passed  al  17.  loo  feet,  and  that  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the 
highesl  in  the  world,  was  in  other  respects  the  same  as  the  thousands  of  others  in  the 
Bame  region.  It  sheltered  a  family  of  five.  As  we  passed,  three  rosy-cheeked  chil- 
dren almost  as  fat  as  the  sheep  about  them  wore  sitting  on  the  ground  in  a  corner  of  the 
corral  playing  with  halls  of  wool.  BundredBof  alpacas  and  sheep  grazed  on  the  hill 
slopes  and  valley  floor,  and  their  tracks  showed  plainly  that  they  were  frequently 
driven  up  to  the  sn.,w  line  in  those  valleys  where  a  trickle  of  water  supported  a  hand 
of  pasture.     Less  than  a  hundred  feel  below  them  were  other  huts  and  Hocks. 

Here  we  have  the  limits  of  altitude  and  the  limits  of  resources.  The  intervalley 
spaces  do  nol  support  grass.  Some  of  them  are  quite  hare,  others  are  covered  with 
mosses.  It  is  too  high  for  even  the  tola  bush— thai  pioneer  of  alpine  vegetation  in 
the  Andes.  The  distance  to  Cotahuasi  is  7.".  miles,  to  Antabamba  50  miles.  Thence 
wool  must  be  shipped  by  muleback  to  the  railroad,  in  the  one  case  250  miles  to  Are- 
quipa,  in  the  other  case  200  miles  to  Cuzco.  Even  the  potatoes  and  barley,  which 
must  be  imported,  come  from  valleys  several  days'  journey  away.  The  question 
naturally  arises  why  these  people  live  on  the  rim  of  the  world.  Did  they  seek  ou1 
these  neglected  pastures,  or  were  they  driven  to  them?  Do  they  live  hereby  choice 
or  of  necessity? 

It  is  these  questions  that  Prof.  Bowman  answers  in  38  pages  of 
interesting  text  and  elucidating  diagrams  and  illustrations. 

The  Oldest  Dated  American  Monument  A  Nephrite  Figurine  from 
Mexico,  is  the  subject  of  a  most  interesting  sketch  by  Dr.  \Y.  II. 
Holmes  in  the  May  Dumber  of  Art  and  Archaeology  (Washington, 
D.  C).  The  little  figurine  described  is  only  about  (H  inches  in 
height  and  3|  indies  in  diameter  at  its  base,  and  yet,  according  to 
Dr.  Holmes,  it,  '-lias  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  interesting  and 
precious  of  the  minor  relies  of  antiquity."  It  seems  that  it  was 
plowed  up  in  L903  by  a  peon  in  the  district  of  San  Andres,  Tuxtla, 
Mexico,  and  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  United  States  National  Museum 
at  Washington.  Descriptions  of  the  various  features  of  the  figurine 
wiU  be  found  in  the  legends  under  the  accompanying  illustrations. 
While  the  design  and  sculptural  excellence  of  this  ancienl  relic  are 
of  interest  as  indicating  the  cultural  status  of  its  producers,  its  chief 
value  lies  in  the  glyphs  which  are  engraved  on  its  back,  side-,  and 


Courtesy  of  Art  and  Archaeology  (Washington,  D.  C). 

THE  OLDEST  DATED  AMERICAN  MONUMENT. 

The  lower  pari  »  face  I    covered  with  a  m ask-like  device,]    ^  ,'  ,<i     The  cheels  are  overlaid  by  a  eonven- 

watei  bird,  carved  to  relie  and  extendtoB  '  'A  /,\  ,',,,•  u'      s'.dal onSments  areafflxed  to  the  ears 
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front..     The  full  significance  of  this  Feature  is  brought   oul   by   Dr. 
I  [olmes  as  follow  s: 

The  specimen  derives  Bpecial  value  from  its  chronological  significance,  although  its 
value  as  an  index  of  culture  status  is  nol  to  be  overlooked.  The  problems  of  chronol- 
ogj  are  among  the  mosl  important  thai  present  themselves 
tnr  solution  to  the  historian  of  man  i"  America.  The  htn 
toric  period,  the  period  of  written  history  mb  esflnunry 
conceived,  begins  with  the  Columbian  discovery,  al- 
though as  far  back  as  the  year  LOGO  there  occurs  an  iso- 
lated page  of  written  history,  thestorj  of  the  Norsemen, 
which,  however,  is  not  fraught  with  particular  interest  to 
students  of  the  aborigines.  The  long  period  antedating 
the  arrival  of  Columbus  is  illumined  by  traditions  which 
.am  our  knowledge  of  native  affairs  Lack  a  little  way 
into  the  shadows.  The  fossil  remains  of  man  and  the 
crumbling  remains  of  his  handiwork,  although  nonpur- 
■  in  I  as  records,  are  even  more  illuminating,  and  their 
study  by  the  palaeontologist  and  the  archseologist  is  little 
by  little  solving  the  riddle  of  the  prehistoric  American. 

The  written  history  of  America  is  nol  confined,  how- 
ever, exclusively  to  the  Old  World  system  of  writing,  for 
it  is  gradually  dawning  on  our  minds  thai  the  early  Ameri- 
cans were  a  literary  | pie  and  were  perfecting  a  method 

of  giving  permahenl  form  to  their  interesting  history, 
philosophy,  and  poetry.  Our  students  are  making  haste 
to  interpret  the  many  inscriptions  which  are  found  sculp- 
tured on  monuments  and  embodied  in  the  books  thai 
have  been  preserved  to  our  time.  It  is  found  that  these 
writings  are  nol  merely  pictographic  and  thus  intelligible 
to  students  of  a  strange  race  only  so  far  as  the  pictures  tell 
ill"  story,  Liu  are  phonetic  in  part,  and  students  are 
encouraged  to  believe  thai  an  elementary  alphabel  may 
yet  be  found. 

There  is  another  phase  of  these  records  which  offers  no 
little  promise  to  the  patient  delver  into  the  hidden  places 
of  history.     The,, id  texts  are  found  to  be  largely calen- 
dric.and  the  glyphic  symbols  for  days,  months,  and  cycles 
are  well  determined  and  the  date,  of  sculptured  monu- 
ments and   architectural   remains  are  being   read.    The 
skeleton  of  aboriginal  history  is  thus  carried  hack  thou- 
-■""l~  "'  years.    The  exceptional   interest    centering   in 
this  little  image  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  read   by  Mr 
Morley.  its  inscriptions  embody  the  earliesl  date  vet  deter- 
mined in  Am, -ric;,.  a  date  which  corresponds  to  100  years 
before  "l"  1,il'"1  of  Christ  in  our  system  of  chronology 
x,x'  '"  ,h|-  m  antiquity  is  a  small  tablel  or  slab  of  jade 
known  as  the  Leyden  stone,  the  date  0f  which  is  L60  years 
later. 

.  J;/,;;;1^  */Trip1ir  'T'"'  "U  ■"»»«*  »  Guatemala  and  Honduras,  the 

^^C^^e»^««*faya  area  had  their  greatest  development  between  200 

^J^y^^/C^  while  the  more  northerly  centers  yield  dates  coming  down 

••  within  a  few  hundred  years  of  the  laud,,,,  of  Columbus.     The  gratifying  for- 

.T  Btep^  '"  ""•  i" t«B  ^ld  "'  research  are  being  followed  up  ,  igorously  by  Mr 

Morley.  who,  nude,-  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  of  Washington, 
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i-  dow  pursuing  1 1  >  — ^  studies  in  regions  in  which  only  those  who  are  prepared  to  endure 
hardships  and  encounter  dangers  should  venture. 

The  Tuxtla  Btatuette  i-  the  work  of  an  advanced  people  once  occupying  the  eastern 
shores  of  Mexico.     1 1  i-  therefore  surmised,  since  its  glyphs  belong  to  the  Mayai 
tem  rather  than  to  the  Aztec,  thai  in  earlier  centuries  the  Mayan  dominion  extended 
over  the  territory  now  the  State  ol  Vera  Cruz,  and,  further,  thai  possibly  the  Buastecan 
Tribe  now  occupying  parts  of  1 1 1 < -  region  is  a  remnanl  of  the  Maya  race. 

The  date,  as  it  appears  on  the  fronl  of  the  statuette,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
figure.  According  to  Morley  this  consists  of  an  introductory  '_'lyi>h  at  the  top,  and  a 
Beriee  of  counters  which,  interpreted  according  t<>  the  Bystem  thai  lia-  been  perfected 
l>y  long  an>l  painstaking  researches  by  a  score  of  students,  gh  e  the  date  already  men- 
tioned. The  Beveral  lines  of  glyphs  on  the  sides  and  back  of  the  image  can  nol  as  yel 
!><•  read,  bul  they  doubtless  relate  to  events  of  1 1 » « -  period  recorded  on  1 1 1 « -  fronl  of  the 
figure 

\  chief  poinl  of  interesl  in  this  w..rk  is  thai  it  estahlishes  the  importanl  fad  thai  20 
centuries  ago  tli<-  native  peoples  of  the  Vera  <  !ruz  region  bad  risen  to  the  Btageof  culture 
advancemenl  which  is  characterized  by  the  invention  <>f  writing,  the  particular  step 

that  besl  marks  the  transition  from  barbarism  to  civilization    a  very  high  stage  ind 1 

for  a  people  still  within  tin-  confines  oi  the  .-tunc  age.  It  may  be  added  thai  the  state 
"i  culture  indicated  by  this  specimen  could  nol  have  been  reached  in  a  brief  period, 
Mffliming  a  reasonable  rate  of  developmenl  from  the  most  primitive  known  stage  of 
advancemenl  in  America.  The  time  intervening  between  the  stage  of  simple  hunter- 
fisher  culture  to  the  invention  of  an  alphabel  may  better  be  reckoned  in  thousands 
than  in  hundreds  of  years.  The  exact  chronological  value  of  the  image  can  never  be 
known,  bul  the  record  it  bears  gives  countenance  to  the  view  thai  America  has  been 
occupied  by  the  race  far  back  toward  the  retreal  of  the  glacial  ice  from  the  northern 
border  oj  the  United  States  5,000  or  more  years  ago. 

Improvements  in  Deep-Sea  Diving,  in  the  currenl  Dumber  of  the 
Spanish  edition  of  the  Bulletin,  is  arj  article  which  deals  with  the 
recenl  progress  in  deep-sea  diving,  due  largely  to  the  experiments 
and  tests  conducted  under  the  auspices  ol  the  Bureau  of  Construction 
and  Repair  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States. 
The  following  is  the  English  version: 

Tw->  companies  have  recently  been  organized  in  the  United  States 
for  rather  an  unusual  purpose.     The  purpose  is  to  finance  operations 

which  are  to  take  place  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  operations  which  it 

is  Imped  by  those  instrumental  in  organizing  the  companies  will  result 
in  the  recovery  from  the  bottom  of  oceans  of  much  of  the  wealth 
that  has  been  lost  iii  remote  as  well  as  in  recent  times  by  the  sinking 
of  Bhips.  One  of  these  companies  is  called  the  "Inter-Ocean  Sub- 
marine Engineering  Co.,"  while  the  other  hears  the  name  of  the 
••  Deep  Sea  Salvage  Corporation."  From  accounts  in  the  daily  press 
it  would  seem  that  mm  of  large  capital  are  interested  in  both  enter- 
prises, and  if  the  projects  fail  to  attain  their  end  it  will  not  he  because 
of  lack  of  financial  backing. 

Certain  it  is  that   the  projeel  of  recovering  sunken  ships,  or  the 

mosl  valuable  of  the  treasures  that  have  ur<>ne  down  with  them,  i- 

more  feasible  now  than  it   was  only   four  or  live  years  ago.     Such 

-reat   improvements  in  diving  apparatus  have  recently  been  made 
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thai  ii  i-  now  possible  for  a  diver  to  operate  for  a  limited  time  even 
;it  the  great  depth  of  300  feet  below  the  surface.  These  improve- 
ments arc  largely  due  to  the  remarkable  experiments  in  deep-sea 
diving  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  1 1  h  •  United  States  Naw 
and  which  were  not  concluded  until  the  later  pari  of  1914.  Prior 
to  tin-  time  the  greatest  depth  reached  by  divers  was  _'lu  feet. 
During  a  -eric-  of  tests  carried  on  by  the  British  Admiralty  in  1907 
two  English  officers  succeeded  in  reaching  that  depth.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  do  not  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  diving  to 
a  depth  of  300  feet,  it  may  be  stated  that  at  a  deptb  of  L0  feet  below 
the  surface  the  pressure  is  1.33  pounds  per  square  inch  of  surface 
of  thf  body  submerged.  This  pressure  increases  proportionate^ 
and  at  a  depth  of  100  feel  it  bas  increased  to  13.3  pound-,  and  at  a 
depth  <>f  300  feet  the  pressure  on  every  square  inch  of  the  diver's 
body  is  L29.9  pound-. 

Notwithstanding  this  tremendous  pressure,  the  expert  diver-  of 
the  I  nited  States  Na\  \  have  succeeded  in  not  only  reaching  a  depth 
of  300  to  305  feet .  but  in  remaining  at  thai  depth  for  varying  intervals 
of  from  5  to  20  minutes  at  a  time,  making  examinations  and  obser- 
vations in  regard  to  a  sunken  vessel  that  made  its  subsequent  salvage 
possible.  This  work  was  done  m  connection  with  the  raisins  <>f 
the  United  States  submarine  /■  .;.  which,  it  will  he  remembered, 
plunged  to  the  l.ott, ,in  of  tin-  sea  jusl  off  the  harbor  of  Honolulu  on 
March  25,  L915.  Not  only  did  the  divers  establish  a  new  world's 
rec.rd  f,,r  deep-sea  diving  upon  the  occasion,  hut  the  subsequent 
raising  and  recovery  of  the  /•  .;  i-  the  only  instance  in  history  where 
a  sunken  vessel  was  recovered  from  a  depth  of  300  feet.  And  the 
success  of  the  undertaking  is  attributable  to  the  experimental  work 
of  the  Navy. 

In  order  to  understand  recent  improvements  in  diving  appliances 
a  very  brief  sketch  of  diving  as  a  useful  art  may  not  he  amis-.  Thai 
diving  for  utilitarian  purposes  i-  an  ancient  activity  may  he  gleaned 
from  a  reference  in  tin-  Iliad,  where  Patroclus  compares  the  fall  of 
Hector's  charioteer  to  the  action  of  a  diver  diving  for  oysters 
showing  that  the  art  was  known  perhaps  a  thousand  years  before 
thr  Christian  Era.  Thucydides  mention-  the  employment  of  divers 
during  the  siege  of  Syracuse  to  -aw  down  certain  barriers  which 
had  been  erected  below  the  surface  of  the  water  a-  a  protection  of 
tie'  cit\  against  the  invading  fleets.  Again,  at  the  siege  of  Tyre 
Alexander  the  Great  ordered  divers  to  destroy  the  submarine  de- 
fenses of  the  besieged.  The  employment  of  divers  for  the  salvage 
of  sunken  property  i-  lir-t  mentioned  by  LLvy,  who  records  that  in 
the  reign  ol  Perseus  considerable  treasure  was  recovered  from  the 
-ea  in  tin-  manner. 

In  these  reference-,  however,  there  i-  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
divers  were  assisted   l>\    an\    mechanical  appliance-  or  devicos  do- 
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Toppicture:  The  recompression  chamber  on  the  deck  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Walke.    When  a  diver  meets  with 

tccident  and  is  compelled  to  ascend  to  the  surface  too  rapidly,  he  is  placed  in  this  chamber  and 

ctedtoa  pressure  corresponding  to  thai  of  the  deep  water  from  which  be  has  emerged  and  is  t  lien 

i    t  i>ii  iii  i  \  and  restored  to  his  normal  condition,  the  illness  known  as  "caisson  disease" 

1  i"i-  avoided.     Bo(  torn  picture:  Talking  to  a  diver  by  means  of  the  newly  improved  telephone 

a  edin  the  United  states  Navy. 
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signed  to  furnish  them  air  while  under  water.  The  earliest  men- 
tion of  any  such  appliances  is  by  Aristotle,  who  aays  that  divers  are 
sometimes  provided  with  instruments  for  respiration  through  which 

they  can  draw  air  from  above  the  water  and  whieh  thu-  enables 
them    to    remain    a    long    tune    under    the   sea,    and    also    that    divers 

breathe  by  Letting  down  a  metallic  vessel  which  does  not  gel  filled 

with  water  hut  retains  the  air  within  it.  It  i-  also  recorded  that 
Alexander  the   Great    made  a  descent    into  the  sea  in  a  machine 

called  a  eolimpha,  which  had   the   power  of  keeping  a  man  dry  and 

at    the  same  time  of  admitting  light   and   presumably  air.     Pliny 

also  speaks  of  divers  engaged  ill  the  strategy  of  ancient  warfare, 
who  drew  air  through  a  tube,  one  end  of  which  they  carried  in  their 
mouths  while  the  other  end  was  made  to  float  on  the  surface  of 
the  water.  A  record  of  more  recent  date  is  to  be  found  in  the  British 
Museum  in  a  1532  edition  of  Vegetius's  De  Re  Militari,  in  which 
i-  an  engraving  representing  a  diver  wearing  a  tight-fitting  helmet 
to  which  is  attached  a  long  leather  pipe  or  hose  leading  to  the  sur- 
face, where  its  open  end  is  kept  afloat  by  means  of  a  bladder. 

h  i-  needless  to  enumerate  the  various  modifications  of  these  ap- 
pliances which  were  invented  from  time  to  time,  all  of  which  were 
necessarily  lacking  in  efficiency  until  the  advent  of  the  air-force  pump 
and  vulcanized  rubber.  In  1S1<)  Augustus  Siebe,  founder  of  the  Eng- 
lish firm  of  Siebe,  Gorman  cv.  Co..  devised  what  he  called  his  "open" 
diving  dress.  Tins  consisted  of  a  metal  helmet  and  shoulder  plate 
attached  to  a  water-tight,  jacket,  under  whieh,  fitting  more  closely 
to  the  body,  was  worn  a  combination  suit  reaching  to  the  armpit-. 
The  helmet  was  fitted  with  an  air-inlet  valve,  to  which  one  end  of  a 
flexible    tube   was   attached,    the   Other   end   being   connected    at   the 

surface  with  a  pump  which  supplied  the  diver  with  a  constanl  stream 
of  fresh  air.  The  air,  whieh  kept  the  water  well  down,  forced  its  way 
between  the  jaoket  ami  the  undergarment,  ami  escaped  to  the 
surface  on  exactly  the  same  principle  a-  that  of  the  diving  hell;  hence 

the  term  "open  "  dress.  The  objection  to  this  appliance  was  that  the 
diver  had  to  always  maintain  an  erect  position  under  water:  if  he 
Stumbled  and  fell  Or  even  stooped  the  water  filled  his  dress,  and  he  wa- 
in danger  of  drowning  unless  quickly  brought  to  the  surface.  After 
many   experiments   Siebe    finally,    in    is:;o,    perfected    hi-   "close" 

dress  in  combination  with  a  helmet  fitted  with  air  inlet  and  regulating 

outlet  valves. 

I'   was  not    until  ihe  elasticity  and  imperviousness  to  water  of 

vulcanized  rubber  became  known  that    the  modern  diving  apparatus 

became  possible.  This  apparatus  now  consists  essentially  of  an  air 
pump,  a  helmet  with  breastplate,  a  diving  dress,  a  pair  of  heavily 

weighted  hoot-,  ;,   pair  of  back  and  chest   weight-,  and  a  flexible  noii- 

collap-ihle  air  tube;  also  a  guiding  or  life  line.  Whenever  feasible 
a  tank  or  cylinder  of  compressed  air  is  used  to  supply  the  diver  with 
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the  needed  air,  ;i  recent  invention  of  an  inlet  valve  in  the  breastplate 
iif  i  he  diver  enabling  him  to  control  the  supply,  instead  "I  'lie  control 
being  at  the  surface,  as  was  formerly  the  case. 

The  helmet  and  breastplate  are  made  from  highly  planished  tinned 
copper,  with  min-inetal  valves  ami  other  fittings.  The  helmet  i-  pro- 
vided with  a  nonreturn  air-inlet  valve  to  which  the  diver's  air  tube 
i-  connected;  the  air  when   it   lifts  the  inlet    valve  passes  into  the 

helmet    thrOUgh    three   conduit-       one   having   its  outlet    over   the   front 

glass,  the  others  their  outlets  over  the  side  glasses.     In  tin-  way  the 

diver  LTets  the  fresh  air  a-  it   enters  the  helmet,  and  at    the  same  linn 

it  prevents  condensation  of  his  breath  on  the  glasses  and  keeps  them 
clear.  There  is  a  regulating  air-outlet  valve  by  which  the  diver 
adjusts  his  supply  of  air  according  to  his  requirements  in  different 
depths  of  water.  By  unscrewing  the  valve  the  diver  allows  air  to 
escape,  and  thus  the  dre--  i-  deflated;  by  screwing  it  up  the  air  i- 
retained  and  the  dress  inflated.  Tim-  the  diver  can  control  his 
specific  gravity  and  rise  or  sink  at  will.  An  emergenoy  cock  is  pro- 
vided so  that,  he  can  quickly  rid  himself  of  superfluous  air  in  case  of 

need.  The  helmet  is  provided  witli  plate  glasses  in  front  and  on  each 
side  to  enable  the  diver  to  see  in  three  directions.  The  breastplate 
attached  to  the  helmet  is  fitted  on  its  outer  edge  with  metal  screws 
and  hands,  so  arranged  that,  the  screws  correspond  with  the  hole- 
in  the  india-rubber  collar  of  the  diving  dress.  This  die—  i-  a  comoina- 
tioii  -nit  which  envelopes  the  whole  person  from  feet  to  neck.  Jt  is 
made  of  two  layers  of  twilled  (doth  with  pure  rubber  between,  ami 
is  litted  at  the  neck  with  a  vulcanized-ruhher  collar,  or  hand,  with 
holes  punched  in  it  corresponding  to  the  screws  in  the  breastplate. 
This  collar,  when  clamped  tightly  between  the  bands  and  the  breast- 
plate by  means  of  the  nut-,  insures  a  water-tight  joint. 

The  heavily  weighted  hoots  and  the  weights  of  about  l<>  pounds 
each  thai  the  diver  carries  on  his  back  and  chest,  ensure  his  equi- 
librium when  under  water.  One  of  the  most  recent  adjunct--  to  the 
modern  diving  apparatus  is  the  telephonic  contrivance  which  enables 
him  to  keep  in  constant  communication  with  the  assistants  at  the 
surface,  a  description  of  which  is  nol  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this 

-ketch. 

As  may  be  deduced  from  the  above  description  of  the  diving  appa- 
ratus, the  diver  into  deep  water  is  subjected  to  two  pressures,  viz,  the 

pre-- 1 1 re  of  t  he  air  inside  the  helmet  and  -nit.  and  the  external  pressure 

Of    the    Water.       A-    he    descends    the    external    pro-lire    of    the    water 

increases  at   the  rate  of  4.33  pounds  per  square  inch  of  surface  for 

e\cr\     III    feel    of  descent.      When    he   goes   under  water   any   air  with 

which  his  dress  is  inflated  is  driven  out  through  the  out  lei  valve  in  the 
helmet  l>\  the  pressure  of  the  water,  so  that  the  dress  becomes  closelj 

applied   to  his  leg8,  hod  V,  and  a  rill-,  Up  to  the  col-elel  ,  or  colla  r.  w  here 

the  die—  i-  joined  to  the  rigid  breastplate  and  helmet.     If  the  valve 
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were  kepi  Bcrewed  up  so  thai  the  dress  remained  inflated  underwater, 
he  would  n»>t  be  able  to  get  down.     The  consequence  of  the  collapse 

of  the  <li«--  i-  that  the  pressure  of  tin-  water  od  all  parts  of  the  bodj 
below  the  helmet  is  greater  than  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  helmet. 
If  the  valve  is  freelj  open,  the  excess  of  |  ressure  on  any  part  of  the 

body  will  be  equal  to  that  of  a  coin  inn  of  water  the  1 1  ( ■  i  ;_r  1 1 1  of  tin'  valve 

outlet  above  this  part .     Tims  the  external  pressure  on  the  chest  at  the 

nipple  will  be  about  1  loot  of  water,  or  7<t  pounds  per  square  foot. 
above  the  pressure  in  the  helmet.  As  the  pressure  in  the  Lungs  i-  that, 
of  the  helmet,  the  diver  will  have  to  expand  his  lungs  against  this 
excess  pressure,  and  it  is  this  which  so  greatly  hampers  his  breathing. 
In  ascending  the  diver  screws  up  the  outlet  valve  and  the  constant 
inflow  of  the  compressed  air  increases  the  air  pressure  in  the  die--. 
and  when  this  exceeds  the  water  pressure  on  the  outside  the  dress 
inflates  ami  causes  him  to  rise. 

The  necessity  of  having  the  air  pressure  within  the  diving  dress 
compensate  the  external  water  pre— lire,  thus  subjecting  the  diver  to 
pressures  directly  proportioned  to  the  depth  to  which   he  (lex-end-,   is 

the  dangerous  element  in  deep-sea  diving.    At  a  depth,  for  instance,  of 

K)(i  feet,,  a  diver  must  he  subjected  to  a  pic— nre  <»f  1  atmospheres,  or 
till  pounds  per  square  inch,  in  order  to  compensate  the  external  water 
pressure  of  43.3  pounds  per  square  inch.  Exposure  to  such  pressures 
i-  apt.  to  he  followed  by  dangerous  physiological  effects,  commonly 
known  as  ••caisson  disease."  the  symptoms  of  which  include  pains  in 

the  muscles  and  joints,  commonly  called  the  ••hends,"  deafness, 
embarrassed  breathing,  vomiting,  fainting,  and  sometimes  resulting 
in  death.  They  do  not,  appear  during  the  time  that  the  pressure  is 
being  raised  nor  so  long  as  it  is  continued,  but  only  after  it  has  been 
removed ;  and  the  view  now  generally  accepted  is  that  the\  are  due 

to  the  rapid  effervescence  of  the  gases  which  are  absorbed  in  the  body 
fluids  during  exposure  to  pressure.  Experiment  has  proved  that  in 
animals  exposed  to  compressed  air  nitrogen  i-  dissolved  in  the  fluids 
to  the  extent  of  about  1  per  cent  for  each  at  niospheie  of  pressure,  and 
al-o  that,  when  the  pressure  is  suddenly  relieved  the  gas  i-  liberated  in 
bubbles  within  the  body.  It  is  these  bubbles  that  do  the  harm.  Set 
free  in  the  spinal  cord,  for  instance,  they  may  give  rise  to  partial 
paralysis,  or  in  the  heart  iead  to  stoppage  of  the  circulation:  again, 
they  may  be  liberated  in  parts  where  they  do  no  harm.      It  ha-  been 

found,  however,  that,  if  the  pre— me  i-  relieved  gradually  the  bubbles 
aie  not,  formed,  because  the  gas  comes  out  of  solution  -lowly  and  i> 
got  rid  of  by  the  heart  and  Lungs.    To  prevent  these  dangerous  effects, 

therefore,    the    withdrawal    of    the    air    pre— lire      in    other   word-,    the 

decompression     should  be  slow.     Hence  the  diver's  ascent  must  be 

regulated    accordingly,    and    the    deeper    he    ha-    been    the    -lower    and 

Longer  must  be  the  period-  for  decompression.     It  was  particularly  in 

regard  to  the  matter  of  decompression  that  the  experiment-  and  tests 
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of  the  United  States  Navj  Department  in  1914  led  to  improved 
methods,  so  thai  a  depth  of  300  feel  can  now  be  reached  with  safetj 
l>\  .-in  expert  diver.  The  work  was  done  under  the  auspices  of  tin* 
Bureau  «'f  Construction  and  Repair,  mule!-  the  supervision  of  Chief 
Gunner  George  D.  Stillson,  whose  detailed  reporl  «>n  the  work,  issued 
in  1915,  Is  the  latest  word  on  the  subject. 

A  company  whose  business  is  the  manufacture  of  diving  apparatus 
offered  the  use  of  ;i  high-pressure  tank  in  their  factory  at  Broo]  lyn, 
X.  V..  lor  the  purpose  <»t  making  the  so-called  laboratory  experi- 
ments, the  tank  being  converted  into  an  experimental  diving  station 
for  th«'  time  being.  The  significance  '>!'  these  experiments  will  lie 
better  understood  when  it  is  explained  that  in  tin-  tank  equivalent 
depths  were  obtained  bj  putting  air  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  tin-  tank,  so  constructed  thai  compressed  air  could  he  ad- 
mitted  to  the  space  between  the  water  and  the  air-tight  top.  Thus 
with  very  little  water,  comparatively  speaking,  they  were  enabled 
to  reach  a  pressure  corresponding  to  vastly  greater  depths.  The 
maximum  working  pressure  of  the  tank  was  aboul  100  pounds,  ami 
diving  was  regularly  carried  on  under  this  pressure,  which  corresponds 

to  a  depth  oi   OVer  200  feet    in   the  water  of  the  ocean.       During  these 

experiments  the  divers  were  constantly  under  observation  In  the 
surgeon  and  others  on  the  outside  who  could  look  through  glass- 
covered  portholes  in  the  tank.  Various  tests  of  diving  apparatus 
of  all  kinds  were  made,  new  forms  of  diving  helmets,  suit-,  tele- 
phone-, etc.,  were  tried  and  experimented  with,  but  perha]  a  the  u 
important  results  obtained  were  in  regard  to  the  time  of  the  periods 
of  decompression  required  to  restore  the  diver  to  his  normal  condi- 
tion after  submersion  under  greal  pressure. 

The  tests  in  the  tank  were  subsequently  supplemented  by  a  -cries 
of  experiments  of  diving  in  water  of  actually  greal  depths.  The 
torpedo-boat  destroyer  Walk*  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  ex- 
perimenters and  was  equipped  with  the  nec<  ssary  appa  ratus  and  the 
tests  were  made  in  Long  Island  Sound.  The  data  obtained  from  the 
experiments  in  the  tank  were  verified,  and  one  diver  descended  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  to  a  depth  of  _'7I  feet,  remained  there  for  several 
minute-,  cm  I  lee  ted  a  <piant  it  y  of  pebbles  and  ;  small  rock  COveri  d  with 
coral  growth,  and  alter  being  under  water  for  l  hour  and  32  minutes 
emerged  safely  and  without  any  ill  effects  whatever.  The  time  con- 
sumed in  raising  him  from  the  bottom  and  accomplishing  the  gradual 
decompri  ssion  consumed  l  hour  and  :.mi  minutes.  Whi  n  the  F  ',  sank 
near  Honolulu  the  same  experl  divers  who  had  conducted  these 
experiments  were  senl  to  that  station,  where  the  ^till  greater  depth 
of  over  300  feel  was  reached  in  the  work  of  recovering  thai  vessel. 

During  the  prosecution  <  I  this  work  an  accident  occured  which  has 
great    significance.     One  of  the  divers     Loughman   l>\    name     had 
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descended  to  the  bottom,  and  upon  attempting  to  return  iound  that 
his  apparatus  had  become  entangled  in  such  a  manner  that  he  was 
unable  to  rise  higher  than  250  feet  below  the  surface.  After  return- 
ing to  the  bottom  he  again  made  the  attempt  to  ascend,  but  was 
again  stopped  at  250  feet.  Another  diver  was  sent  to  his  rescue, 
and  he  was  finally  liberated  and  brought  to  the  surface  after  he  bad 
been  submerged  for  lour  and  a  half  hours.  During  this  submersion  he 
had  been  held  at  a  depth  of  from  250  to  300  feet  for  3  hours  and  40 
minutes.  Upon  returning  to  the  surface  he  was  at  once  placed  in  a 
compression  chamber  and  again  placed  under  a  pressure  correspond- 
ing to  that  he  had  endured,  and  gradually  decompressed.  He  was 
very  ill  for  some  time  afterward,  but  finally  recovered,  thus  demon- 
strating the  fact  that  a  man  can  remain  at  these  extreme  depths  for 
a  long  period  and  with  proper  means  of  decompression  be  restored  to 
a  normal  condition.  Such  long-continued  submersion,  however,  is 
very  dangerous  and  would  no  doubt  result  in  death  in  most  cases. 

The  fact  that  a  diver  can  descend  to  such  depths  and  direct  sub- 
marine work  makes  possible  the  salvage  of  ships  and  treasures  that 
have  lain  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  for  many  years,  for  many  of  these 
are  in  water  that  is  no  deeper.     Among  such  may  be  mentioned  the 
Merida,  sunk  in  collision  with  the  Admiral  Farragut  east  of  Cape 
Charles  in  300  feet  of  water,  having  a  cargo  of  $500,000  in  silver  bars, 
$300,000  in  gold,  and  perhaps  $200,000  worth  of  valuables  in  purser's 
safe ;  the  Lusitania,  torpedoed  May  7.  1915,  12  miles  south  of  Kinsale, 
Ireland,  in  270  feet  of  water,  carrying  at  least  $1,000,000  in  gold  and 
jewelry  and  several  millions  in  securities;  the  Oceana,  sunk  off  Beachy 
Head,  March  16,  1012,  with  $5,000,000  in  gold  and  silver,  part  of  a 
Chinese  loan;  the  Islander,  sunk  in  320  feet  of  water  near  Juneau, 
Alaska,  with  $2,000,000  in  gold;  the  General  Grant,  wrecked  on  coast 
of  Auckland  Islands  in  1866,  in  80  feet  of  water,  carrying  $15,000,000 
in  gold  bars  and  bullion;  the  flagship  Florentia,  lost  in  Tobermory 
Bay,  off  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  with  $15,000,000.     Among  the 
more  ancient  wrecks  which  carried  treasure  may  be  recalled    the 
Spanish  galleon  Sanla    Margarita,  which,  in  1507  sailed  from  Santo 
Domingo  with  $7,000,000  on  board  and  was  wrecked  in  Mona  Passage 
near  Porto  Rico;  also  the  famed  fleet  of  17  Spanish  galleons,  loaded 
with  treasure  worth  $140,000,000,  collected  in  South  America  and  the 
West,  Indies,  attacked  by  the  Dutch  and  English  fleets  in  Vigo  Bay, 
Spain,  a  nd  sunk  by  the  Spaniards  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands 
of  their  enemies.     It  is  said  that  6  of  these  were  subsequently  raised 
and  about  $20,000,000  recovered,  but  the  others,  with  their  $120,- 
()()(),()()()  of  treasure,  still  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay.      In  view  of  the 
remit  accomplishments  of  the  divers  of  the  United  States  Navy,  may 
not    the  dream  of  recovering  much  of  this  lost   treasure  become  a 

reality? 


BOOKNOTCSjS 


The  Rubber  Industry  of  the  Amazon.     Based  on  the  experiences  of  Joseph  I".  W I 

roffe,  edited  by  Harold  Hamel  Smith,  editor  of  Tropical  Life.    John  Bale,  Sons  <& 
Danielsson  (Ltd.),  London.     L915.     135  pages. 

The  foreword  to  this  mosl  interesting  and  importanl  volume  is  contributed  by  the 
Righl  Hon.  Viscount  Bryce,  a  tact  tending  to  indicate  the  seriousness  with  which 
tli«'  book  deals  with  the  problem  of  rubber  extraction. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  volume  is  to  Bhow  how  the  supremacy  of  the  rubber  industry 
of  the  Amazon  can  be  maintained  and  consolidated  in  spite  of  the  increasing  com- 
petition i"  which  it  ha-  lately  been  subjected  by  its  Eastern  rival.  Furthermore,  it 
tells  how  I'.raz ilia n  rubber  jungles  maj  be  exploited  witboul  harming  English  invest- 
ments in  Ceylon,  Malaya,  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  According  to  the  hook. 
aeither  must  m>r  will  Buffer,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be,  for  while  it  is  unthinkable  that 
plantation  rubber  should  decrease  it  is  equally  impossible  for  England  to  allow  her 
investments  in  Brazil,  amounting  to  more  than  a  billion  and  a  halt'  dollars,  to  lapse 
into  inactivity. 

For  the  man  of  commerce,  the  tourist,  or  tin-  traveler  in  general,  the  book  offers 
much  interesting  reading,  a-  it  brings  to  lighl  many  phases  of  life  and  conditions  in  a 
section  of  the  world  just  now  being  investigated  more  thoroughly  than  over  hefore. 

Latin-American  Opportunities  for  the  South. 

Thi.<  i-  an  interesting  semimonthly  booklet  carrying  much  general  information  on 
Latin  American  topics,  it  is  edited  by  Mr.  Charles  Lyon  Chandler,  formerly  of  the 
United  Stan-  consular  service,  but  who  now  holds  the  position  of  South  American 
agent  of  the  Southern  Railway  and  allied  lines,  with  headquarters  ho  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  .Mr.  chandler'-  long  residence  in  South  America,  coupled  with  hi-  extensive 
investigations  in  various  parts  of  the  continent,  especially  qualify  him  for  the  work 
recently  undertaken.  The  publication  contains  1G  pages  and  is  filled  with  Live  matter 
eminently  suited  to  the  manufacturer  who  is  cultivating  Latin  American  market-. 

Railway  Expansion  in  Latin  America.     By  Frederick  M.  Halsey.    Moody  Magazine  & 
Book  Co.,  New  York.    1916.     171  pages.    Price,  $1.50. 

This  little  work  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  series  of  articles  contributed  by  the  author  to 
a  popular  magazine  during  the  years  KM  land  1915.  Itmighl  be  termed  a  companion 
volume  to  one  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  written  by  Mr.  Halsey  and  published  a 
few  years  ago. 

The  present  hook  considers  ihe  progress  of  railways  in  each  of  the  countries  of 
Latin  America,  and  voices  the  writer's  opinion  thai  in  the  future  there  will  be  far  more 
capital  from  the  United  States  - < ■  k i 1 1 _r  profitable  ventures  in  Latin  America  than  ever 
hefore.  The  railway  mileage  of  each  Republic,  the  earnings,  proposed  line-,  distances, 
and  many  other  important  fact-  in  connection  with  transportation,  especially  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  capitalist,  an-  weighed  and  considered. 

The  hook  will  he  of  service  to  all  persons  interested  in  i  ra  n-  port  at  ion  and  in  dealing 
with  the  countries  of  which  it  treats.    There  are  n  illustrations  and  4  maps. 

Argentine  Railways.     By  Leopold   Grahame.      Renskorf,   Lyon  &   Co.,  New    York. 
1916.    36  pages. 

This  is  an  interesting  booklet  or  a  general  review  of  the  Argentine  railways,  showing 
their  position,  conditions,  and  prospects.    The  matter  was  written  by  a  former  editor 

and  proprietor  of  the  Buenos  Aire-  Herald,  a  fact  that  commends  the  I klet  a-  being 

authoritative  and  reliable.    Mr.  Grahame  resided  for  years  in  Argentina,  and  what  he 
Bays  i-  based  on  first-hand  information.    The  ahorl  chapters  on  "  Attraction  of  foreign 
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ORWAY  OF  Till    CI  R\   VXTI   3  MONI   \l  I 


The  oentral  feature  "f  the  Cervantee  monument  to  !"•  erected  In  Mew  'i  "rk 
America  coi  !..<ir  ,  weighing  2  tons  and  having  a  hi  nd  a  width  ol 

13  feet.    The  elaborate  ornamentation  Inclu  liter  of  the  crowning 

arch,  while  the  shields  of  all  the  Spanish    peaking  count  ric    of  the  New   World  will  be 
complete  border  about  the    plendid  portal. 
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capital"  and  "Protection  of  foreign  interests"  will  appeal  strongly  to  those  who  have 
funds  available  for  investment  in  foreign  countries.  In  1895,  according  to  the  writer, 
about  one  billion  dollars  of  foreign  capital  was  invested  in  Argentina;  at  present  the 
amount  is  approximately  three  times  as  much. 

Chile  To-day  (Chile  al  Dia). 

This  is  the  title  of  a  new  publication  which  will  be  issued  monthly  in  Santiago 
by  Hume  &  Walker.  The  first  edition  contains  about  15  large  illustrations  depicting 
( 'hilean  life,  customs,  scenery,  and  activities.  Under  each  picture  there  is  descriptive 
matter  in  five  leading  languages,  which  fact  places  the  publication  on  an  equally 
interesting  basis  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  country  in  which  it  originates.  The 
new  journal  should  be  an  important  factor  in  making  Chile  better  known  to  the  world. 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS, 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  JULY   1,   1916. ' 


Title. 


Date. 


Author. 


ARGENTINA. 


Parcels  post  service 

Classification  of  petroleum  and  products  for  customs  tariff  pur- 
poses. 

Argentine  State  Railways  (report  for  1915) 

Vnnual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1915 


Bullet  in  of  foreign  trade,  1913-1915 

BRAZIL. 

Drainage  for  city  of  Parahyba 

Commerce  of  Brazil  for  the  first  three  months  of  1916 

Market  for  American  marble  and  granite 

CHILE. 

\ni I  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1915 

Customhouse  returns  during  fust  quarter  of  191(5 

Market  for  American  marble  and  granite 

I  ol.i'MBIA. 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1915.    (Cartage 

COSTA    RICA. 

Annua]  report  Oil  commerce  and  industries.  1915.     First  section. . 

Market  for  paper  bags  in  Costa  Rica 

Annual  report  for  1915.     Second  seel  ion 

Annual  report  for  1915.     Second   lection 


CUBA. 

Invent  ion  of  new  implement  for  cane  cultivation. 
Cuban  mattre    es 

El   I    \ :. 

Law  regulating  Insurance  companies  in  Ecuador  . 

Regulal  Ions  for  si  udy  and  pracl  ice  of  denl  isl  ry. . . 

(  all  for  bid  -  for  «  ater  i  upply  for  Tulcan ' 


1916. 
Jan.    IS 

Apr.  28 

6 


Mav 
...do. 


May   17 

May  5 
May  15 
..do...., 


Apr.  25 
May  1 
May     2 

May   25 

Apr.   22 

May  S 
Mav  15 
May    29 

June  0 
...do.... 


May     4 

May   11 
May   23; 


W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul 
general,  Buenos  Aires. 
Do. 

Do. 
William  Dawson,  jr. ,  consul, 

Rosario. 
W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul 

general,  Buenos  Aires. 


A.  T.  Haeberle,  consul,  Per- 

nambuco. 
A.  L.  M.  Gottschalk,  consul 

general,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Do. 


Thomas  W.  Voetter,  consul, 

Antofagasta. 
L.  J.  Keena,  consul  general, 

Valparaiso. 
Do. 


Leonard  Blake  Modico,  vice 
consul,  Cartagena. 


Samuel  T.  Lee,  consul,  San 
Jose. 
Do. 
Do. 
C.    Donaldson,  consul.   Tort 
Limon. 


Henry    M.   Wolcott,  consul, 

Havana. 
P.    Merrill  Griffith,   consul, 

Santiago. 


Frederic  W.  Goding,  consul 
general,  Guayaquil. 
Do. 
Do. 


'Tin   doe    ttol  repre  enl  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  officers  in  Latin  America, 
butmerelj  thosi  that  are  applied  to  the  I 'an  \merican  I'nion  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  organization. 


BUBJ1  'I     M  \  I  I  I  i:   0]     CONSU]  \l:    REPOB  rs. 
R*  po  '•  received  up  to  July  i .  1916    «'<>iitiiiij«-«l. 

Date. 


ID!) 


Title 


HUH. 

Annual  report  fur  year  .  nding  I  ,    1915 

Ml   M«  i>. 

River  transportation  in  State  "(  Tabasco 

Exports  of  logn 1  from  Frontera 

I1  W  lid  \. 

Motor  vehicles 


rl  ■  into  Panama  during  Januarj .  1916 
tics  of  liquor  business  during  191 1  r>  . 


PABAOUAY. 

for  American  marble  and  granite. . 

PERU. 

ed  Peruvian  customs  revenues 

Introduction  oi  modern  I  .chin.'. 

\  IN!  /I   I   I   \. 

colleges 


Telephone  company  oi  Maracaibo 
duction  in  districl 


191C. 
fan.    20 


" 


May      12 

M    ;■.        L8 

May    111 


Author. 


.do.... 


u  agent 

A 1 1  x  < 


D   Bow  n  u 
Front 
Do. 


dei .  con  11] 
Panama. 
Da 
Do. 


Samuel     Hamilton     Wiley 
consul,  Asuncion. 


William  W.  Handle 
general,  (  allao. 
Do. 


May    12 
May    17 

Maj    19     Geo.     K.     Donald,    consul 
M  ir  kcail  11. 

I'ii. 
Do. 


ARGENTINE    REPUBLIC 

The  Argentine  Congress  has  ratified  the  election  of  Hipolito  Iri- 
goyen  and  Pelagio  Luna  as  President  and  Vice  President,  respectively 
whose  term  of  office  will  begin  on  October  12,  1916.     According  to 
the  Argentine  constitution,  the  President  and  Vice  Presidenl   bold 
their  offices  during  a  term  of  six  years,  but  neither  can  be  reelected 
until  after  an  intermission  of  a  full  term.        —  The  last  NATIONAL 
CENSUS  taken  on  June  1.   L914,  according  to  figures  published  in 
La  tfacion  and  La  Prensa  of  May  23,  1916,  daily  newspapers  of  the 
Federal  capital,  shows  thai  ....  June  1,   MM  I,  the  population  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  was  7,885,237  againsl  8,954,911  by  the  census  of 
1895,  by  comparing  which  it  is  seen  thai  the  population  of  the  nation 
ll!,v  doubled  in  the  lasl  20  years.     Of  the  7,885,237  inhabitants  of 
fche  country,  5,527,285  are  Argentinians  and  2,357,952  are  foreign 
,'1"'  population  of  the  national  Territories  increased  from   103,369 
in  1895  to  358,738  in    m.mi.  I,,    [915,  the  SALES  OF  REAL 

PROPERTY  in  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
aggregated  5,960,534  hectares,  valued  al  220,184,820  pesos  Argentine 
currency    (Argentine    paper    peso   equals   10.43),   which   sho* 
increase  of  5.07  per  cenl  in  area  sold  as  compared  with  1914.     Th< 
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greatest  increase  in  sales  occurred  in  the  Provinces  of  Mendoza, 
Santa  Fe,  and  Buenos  Aires.  In  the  10  years  from  1906  to  1915  the 
sales  of  real  property  in  the  Argentine  Republic  aggregated  85,497,642 
hectares,  valued  at  2,732,830,378  pesos  paper. —  —With  an  in- 
crease of  11,300,551  gold  pesos  during  the  first  five  months  of  1916, 
the  total  GOLD  RESERVE  held  on  May  1,  1916,  in  the  conversion 
office  and  Argentine  legations  in  foreign  countries  aggregated  316,- 
756,599  pesos,  the  largest  gold  reserve  ever  held  by  the  Argentine 
conversion  office,  which  was  established  on  October  31,  1 899.  Against 
this  reserve  the  paper,  nickel,  and  copper  money  issued  totaled  1,012,- 
919,524  pesos  paper.—  —According  to  the  recent  MESSAGE  of 
the  governor  of  Cordoba  read  before  the  legislature,  the  revenues 
of  that  Province  have  steadily  increased  since  1912,  increasing 
from  9,698,464  pesos  in  1914  to  9,988,251  pesos  in  1915.  The 
expenditures  of  the  Province  have  never  exceeded  those  prescribed 
by  the  budgets.—  —The  first  100  kilometers  of  the  RAILWAY 
LINE  of  the  Argentine  Central  from  Peyrano  to  Rio  Cuarto  was 
recently  opened  to  public  service.—  — According  to  the  report  of 
the  Argentine  POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANK,  which  was  established 
on  April  5,  1915,  during  the  1  year  and  25  days  of  its  operation  up  to 
May  1,  1916,  the  total  number  of  depositors  aggregated  97,044,  and 
the  total  deposits  4,541,463  pesos  national  currency.  The  total 
number  of  agencies  in  operation  throughout  the  Republic  was  884, 
and  in  1915  there  was  an  average  of  29.39  pesos  for  each  depositor. 
In  1916  the  monthly  averages  for  each  depositor  were:  January, 
54.81  pesos;  February,  60.47  pesos;  March,  65.02  pesos;  April,  52.98 
pesos—  —The  executive  committee  of  the  FIRST  NATIONAL 
MLDICAL  CONGRESS,  to  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  September, 
have  made  some  minor  changes  in  the  projected  program  and  have 
added  some  important  themes  for  discussion  by  the  Congress. — 
Negotiations  are  now  under  way  between  the  Argentine  Government 
and  a  colonizing  company  for  establishing  on  the  Government 
lands  in  Argentina  a  large  AGRICULTURAL  COLONY  of  over 
1 ,000  settlers  from  the  United  States.  The  Argentine  minister  of  the 
department  of  agriculture  desires  to  turn  the  land  over  direct  to 
the    settler,    to    avoid    speculation.  —The    Argentine    Govern- 

ment has  appropriated  2,000,000  pesos  to  be  distributed  throughout 
the  Republic  and  expended  in  useful  works  in  commemoration  of  the 
centennial  celebrations.  Only  one-half  of  the  APPROPRIATION 
will  he  -pent  in  1916,  the  rest  being  reserved  until  the  completion  of 
works  now  being  undertaken.  On   May  2.  the  new  HIGHWAY 

from  Cordoba  to  Las  Cumbres,  more  than  loo  kilometers  in  length, 
was  opened  to  tourists.  It  is  one  of  the  best  scenic  routes  in  the 
Republic,  crossing  the  mountains  of  Cordoba  at.  an  altitude  of  2,210 

meters  m  some  places.  —A  NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF 
ENGINEEKING  will  he  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  July,  for  which  an 
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extensive  program  has  been  prepared,  including  the  discussion  of 
the  construction  <>f  roads  and  waterways,  and  all  subjects  pertaining 
bo  hydraulic ,  agricultural,  ami  electrical  engineering.  A  DELE- 

GATION <>f  business  men  under  bhe  chairmanship  »>f  Mr.  James  A. 
Kartell,  president  of  bhe  United  Stair-  Steel  Corporation,  i-  al 
present  visiting  Argentina  with  a  view  bo  studying  conditions 
bhere   and    promoting   brade    between    bhe    two   countries.  In 

response  bo  invitations  sent  out  hv  the  organizing  committee  of  the 
AMERICAN     BIBLIOGRAPHICAL    AND    HISTORICAL    CON 
GRESS,  to  lie  held  in  connection  with  the  centennial  celebrations, 
all  <>f  the  American  nations  and  Spain  have  signified  bheir  intention 
of  participating  and  cooperating  in  ii-  work.  To  commemorate 

bhe  centennial  celebrations,  the  Buenos  Aires  Jockej  Club  has  pre- 
sented bhe  Association  of  Charities  of  Tucuman  with  the  sum  of 
100,000  pesos  for  building  a  SCHOOL  FOR  WORKMEN  bo  he  called 
the  Buenos  Aire-  Jockey  Club  School,  and  to  be  located  opposite  San 
Martm  Square  in  Tucuman.  A  North  American  syndicate  with 

a  capita]  of  $2,000,000  ha-  asked  for  certain  concessions  in  bhe  Prov- 
ince of  Buenos  Aire-  with  a  view  to  Locating  a  large  plant  there  for 
the  manufacture  of   Tort  land  CEMENT  on  a  large  scale.  An 

important  ART  EXPOSITION  was  opened  m  Cordoba  on  May  7. 
1916.  The  exhibits  in  old  paintings,  tapestries,  and  colonial  carpets 
u.iv   especially   noteworthy.  According   to   the   recently   pub- 

lished official  CATTLE  CENSUS  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  that 
Province  ha-  11,336,513  cattle.  18,528,64]  sheep,  :;.:;7l .  1 7!)  horses, 
and  1,324,408  bogs,  showing  increases  over  t  he  last  census  of  I '.mis  of 
_'7s  cattle,  851,226  horses,  613,167  hogs,  and  a  decrease  of 
16,076,151  sheep.  The  increase  in  value  over  the  1908  census  is 
674,212,755  pesos  for  cattle.  101,667,170  pesos  for  horses,  8,713,160 
for  hogs,  and  15,433,595  pesos  for  sheep,  or  a  total  of  830,027,170 
pesos  increased  valuation  during  the  8  years  since  the  census  of 
1908.  Tin-  FREIGHT  TRAFFIC  of' the  port  of  line.,.-  Aires 

for  the  first  I  months  of  1916  was  as  follows:  Import-.  24,88]  car- 
loads, or  56]  ,620  tons;  exports,  7.S70  carloads,  or  I  12,39  I  ton-. 

On  July  1, 1916,  the  Social  Argentine  Museum  will  inaugurate  t  he  new 
LIBRARY  of  9,000  volumes,  with  which  it  was  recently  presented 
by  the  American   Association  of  [nternational  Arbitration  of  New 

York.     A  majority  of  the  hook-  vi'lCr  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  and 

were  written   h\    citizens  of  the   United  Stale-  and  other  count  tie-. 


BOLIVIA 


[NTERNATIONAL  TRAIN  SERVICE,  including  about  125 
mile-  over  which  the  mule  coach  must  he  used,  between  La  Paz  and 
Buenos  Aire-,  ha-  been  improved  and  the  overland  journey  is  now 
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made  in  one  week.  The  weekly  train  leaves  La  Paz  on  Fridays  at 
1.25  p.  m.;  arrives  Uyuni,  7.47  a.  m.  Saturday;  arrives  Atoeha,  Sat- 
urday, 1.34  p.  m.;  stage  leaves  Atoeha  6  a.  m.  Sunday;  arrives 
La  Quiaca  Monday.  5  p.  m.;  train  leaves  La  Quiaca  7  a.  m.  Tuesday; 
arrives  Buenos  Aires  7.30  a.  m.  Thursday.  The  distance  between  the 
two  capitals  is  approximately  1,500  miles.  The  minister  of  public 
works  of  Bolivia  recently  made  a  personal  inspection  of  the  progress 
of  work  on  the  railway  now  building  between  Atoeha  and  La  Quiaca, 
and  his  visit  served  to  spur  the  activities  of  contractors. —  — vSix 
automobiles  to  be  used  for  freight  and  passengers  are  to  be  placed  in 
service  between  railheads  on  the  ORURO-COCHABAMBA  LINE 
to  Cochabamba.  Travel  between  the  points  of  Buen  Retiro  and 
Vinto  now  being  made  by  stage  coach  is  entirely  too  slow  to  handle 
the  constantly  increasing  business,  and  the  introduction  of  motor 
cars  it  is  thought  will  greatly  relieve  and  improve  the  service. — 
The  Bolivian  Government  has  constructed  a  radio  tower  on  the  Pil- 
comayo  at  a  place  called  Patino,  and  WIRELESS  MESSAGES  have 
been  exchanged  between  officials  of  the  Governments  of  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay.  The  Paraguayan  messages  were  sent  from  the  tower  at 
Asuncion,  passing  through  the  station  recently  erected  on  the  Pil- 
comayo,  and  then  to  La  Paz,  thus  uniting  the  two  capitals  for  Hie 
first  time  by  wireless  service. —  — On  the  10th  of  November  next 
there  will  be  inaugurated  in  La  Paz  a  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL 
EXHIBITION,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  work  of  Bolivian 
students  to  public  attention.  Two  previous  exhibitions  of  the  same 
character  have  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  thus  bringing  together 
the  country's  talent  as  shown  by  the  exhibition.  The  latter  will 
remain  open  one  month. —  — Newspaper  reports  show  that  the 
"Comunidad  Petrolifera  de  Santa  Cruz  de  Bolivia,"  the  new  com- 
pany which  took  over  the  CONCESSIONS  FOR  OIL  LANDS  in 
the  Department  of  Santa  Cruz,  is  preparing  to  raise  a  capital  of  about 
ski, olio, 000  with  which  to  enter  actively  into  the  development  of  the 
lands.  The  company  is  financed  largely  by  Chilean  capital,  especially 
from  certain  nitrate  companies,  and  the  oil  produced  will  be  devoted 
to  use  in  Chile  and   Bolivia.  — As  an  illustration  of  the  renewed 

activity  in  mining  operations  in  Bolivia  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
following  facts:  Two  years  ago  there  were  in  the  whole  country  only 
two  enterprises  engaged  in  mining  wolfram;  today  there  are  200 
COM  PAXILS,  large  and  small,  actively  working  wolfram  mines. 
These  enterprises  would  probably  he  still  more  active  if  ships  were 
available  at  reasonable  freight  rates;  at  present  about  7  per  cent  of 
the  value  <>f  a  given  commodity  is  the  rate  charged  on  ships  to  Europe 
and  the  United  States  from  Bolivian  shipping  points  on  the 
Pacific.  The    members    of    the    COMMISSION    FROM    THE 

UNITED  STATKS  en  route  through  South  America,  returning  the 
visit  of  the  South  American  delegates  to  the  financial  congress  held 
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in  Washington  in  1915,  were  most  cordially  received  in  Bolivia  by 
President  Monte-  and  other  high  officials  of  the  Government.  Pub- 
lic ami  private  banquets  were  given  in  their  honor  and  numerous 
addresses  were  made  l>\  the  guests  and  their  hosts.  The  minister 

of  agriculture,  Dr.  Victor  E.  Sanjines,  has  addressed  communica- 
tions to  the  Prefects  <>f  Sucre  and  of  Santa  Cruz,  respectively,  calling 
a 1 1 en i  i< »n  t<>  t  In-  possibilities  of  producing  sugar  cane  on  a  large  -'-air. 
Certain  data  is  railed  I'm-  which  maj  Berve  as  a  basis  for  greatly 
increasing  the  activity  in  the  CULTIVATION  ok  SUGAR  CANE, 
;in  agricultural  crop  that  now  commands  a  very  high  price. 
Bolivia  will  be  well  represented  in  the  forthcoming  child's  congress 
to  convene  in  Buenos  Aires  in  Augusl  next.  Delegates,  and  also 
abundant  exhibits  of  the  work,  will  show  the  country's  activities  in 
teaching  the  child  as  well  as  caring  for  bis  welfare. 


BRAZIL 


In  his  MESSAGE  to  Congress  of  May  :;  last,  Dr.  Wenceslao  Braz, 

President  of  the  Republic,  refers  to  the  revision  of  the  customs 
tariff,  promulgation  of  the  Civil  Code,  reform  in  instruction,  reduced 
expenses  in  all  a< hninist rat i ve  departments,  satisfactory  interna- 
tional relations,  and  other  important  matters  of  his  administration. 
( 'red it  i-  Lri\en  to  the  national  steamship  companies  for  partly  reliev- 
ing the  crisis  in  the  shipping  trade,  which  is  still  acute  due  to  lack  of 
shipping  facilities.  The  Executive  calls  attention  to  the  cordial 
reception  accorded  Dr.  Lauro  M  filler,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  on 
hi-  visit  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  Uruguay,  and  Chile,  and  to  the. 
peace  and  friendship  treaty  negotiated  between  Argentina,  Brazil, 
and  Chile.  Marked  improvement  is  noted  iii  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  the   Republic,  especially  of  the  capital  city,  where    the  death   rale 

for  i!ii.".  was  '_''_'..">  1  per  1,000  inhabitants.  The  total  railway  receipts 
increased  from  10,867  contos  paper  (conto  paper  $250)  in  L914  to 
1 1  .sic.)  eon  to-  in  1915,  and  expenses  were  reduced  by  substituting  on 

many  lines  oil  and  wood  as  fuel,  instead  of  coal.      There  were  26,062 

kilometers  of  lines  in  operation  on  December 31,  l'.'l  I,  which  increased 

to  26,282  kilometer-  in  L915,  not  including  over  12,000  kilometer-  of 
line-  under  construction  and  of  those  for  which  plan-  have  been 
approved.     A  statement  of  the  finances  of  the  Republic  shows  that  in 

L915  there  Was  a  deficit  of  1  15,616  conto-  paper.  The  foreign  com- 
merce of  Brazil  in  L915  amounted  to  1 ,605,630  conto-  paper,  i  r022,63  i 
contos  being  the  value  of  the  exports  and  582,996  contos  that  of  the 
import-,  showing  aii  increase  in  value  over  1914  of  L.3  per  cent 
gold.  The  exportation  of  frozen  meat  increased  considerably, 
8,514  tons  being  exported  in   L915.     There  was  an  increase  of   i < •< » 
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per  cent  in  exports  to  Norway,  347  per  cent  to  Sweden,  326  per 
cent  to  Denmark,  58  per  cent  to  France,  22  per  cent  to  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  16  per  cent  to  the  United  States.  Imports  increased 
56  per  cent  from  the  United  States,  53  per  cent  from  Sweden,  and 
40  per  cent  from  the  Argentine  Republic—  —On  May  13,  in  the 
presence  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  other  high  Govern- 
ment and  State  officials,  the  extensive  BOTANIC  GARDENS  at 
Nictheroy,    State   of   Rio,   were   opened    to   the  public.—  From 

July  1,  L915,  to  April  25,  1916,  10,112, 141  bags  of  COFFEE  of  60 
kilos  (132.28  pounds),  valued  at  394,373  contos,  were  exported 
from  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo.  On  April  25,  1,250,000  bags  were 
at  the  port  of  Santos  ready  for  shipment,  and  it  was  estimated  that 
800,000  bags  more  of  the  present  crop  were  at  interior  points  of  the 
State.-  —The  new  LYCEUM  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS,  inaugu- 
rated in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  May  8  with  impressive  ceremonies, 
lias  an  attendance  of  2,062  students,  1,734  being  males,  and  328 
females.—  —The  State  of  Pernambuco  has  effected  a  loan  of  2,000 
contos  from  the  Bank  of  Brazil  for  completing  the  WATER  AND 
SEWERAGE  SYSTEMS  of  the  city  of  Recife.-  — Sergipe,  the 
SMALLEST  STATE  in  Brazil,  with  an  area  of  39,000  square  kilo- 
meters and  a  population  of  450,000  inhabitants,  has  in  its  34  munici- 
palities 67  factories  turning  out  manufactured  products  and  employ- 
ing 3,846  workmen.  The  State  has  200  sugar  plantations  and  26 
refineries.  Its  380  salt  mines  employ  1,186  workmen.  The  best 
breeds  of  cattle  have  been  imported  and  in  1914  there  were  in  the 
State  262,000  head  of  cattle,  82,000  horses,  49,000  mules,  besides 
large  numbers  of  hogs  and  sheep.  Special  attention  is  now  being 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  cacao  tree,  which  produces  four 
years  after  planting,  the  number  in  bearing  at  present  being  160,942. 
The  great  success  in  agriculture  is  due  to  the  use  of  the  most  modern 
implements  and  scientific  methods.-  — On  December  31,  1915, 
the  city  ol  Rio  de  Janeiro  had  a  population  of  961,822  inhabi- 
tants. In  the  first  quarter  of  1916  the  EXPORTS  from  Brazil 
amounted  to  267,968  contos  as  compared  with  260,891  contos  dur- 
ing the  same  period  in  1915.  The  imports  during  the  firs!  quarter 
of  1916  were  163,844  contos  against  110,289  contos  for  the  same 
period  of  L915.  The  exports  in  the  first  quarter  of  1916  exceeded 
the  imports  by  104,124  contos. 


Al.oiit  id  years  ago  the  firsl  SACK  AND  BAG  FACTORY  was 
established  in  Chile  at  Llay-Llay.  Recently  Ibis  plant  was  acquired 
by  ;i  new  company  represented  by  Luis  FumagaUi,  who  proposes  to 
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-"  '"  ,llr  United  States  to  purchase  the  necessary  machinerj  with 
which  to  completely  equip  and  modernize  the  factory.  The  com- 
pany intends  to  supply  bags  and  gunnj  sacks,  for  which  there 
large  and  growing  demand  in  Chile,  at  prices  considerably  lower  than 
fcne  r,M  "'"  ,l"'  imported  articles.  The  Puonte  Alto  Paper  Co.,  of 
Santiago,  baa  been  conducting  experiments  in  the  manufacture  of 
m,r;,lr  ftnd  ore  sacks  ou1  of  native  vegetable  fiber,  and  reports  thai 
the  results  obtained  were  bighlj  satisfactory.  The  CENTRAL 

RAILWAY  system  of  Chile  did  a  freight  and  passenger  business  in 
l!,|:>  amounting  to  69,154,727  pesos,  as  compared  with  64,276,321 
pesos  in  1913.  The  expenses  of  operation  in  1915  were  63,430,448 
pesos,  as  compared  with  80,211,299  pesos  in  1913.  The  consumption 
of  coalin  1915  was  120,893  tons,  as  compared  with  587,540  tons  in 
1913.  The  port  of  Natales,  situated  in  the  Territory  of  Magellan, 

southern  Chile,  has  one  <>l'  the  largest  and  besl  equipped  PACKING 
ESTABLISHMENTS  in  the  southern  pari  of  South  America. 
I'1"^  plant,  under  the  aame  of  "Frigorlfico  Bories,"  began  opera- 
tions on  February  3,  and  up  to  March  18  lasl  bad  slaughtered  and 
prepared  for  exporl  102,918  bead  of  sheep.  The  porl  has  grown  to 
such  an  extent  thai  the  Anglo  South  American  Bank  bas  arranged 
to  establish  a  branch  hank  there.  The  NITRATE  shipped  from 

the  porl  of  Mejillones  in  April  of  the  presenl  year  consisted  of  548,850 
3acks,  containing  52,61  1,715  kilos.  The  society  for  the  encour- 

agemenl  of  the  education  of  Chilean  STUDENTS  abroad  bassenl  Leon 
Chamudes  to  the  United  State-  to  complete  a  course  in  industrial 
chemistrj  .  The  departmenl  of  public  works  of  the  Government 

oi  Chile  bas  investigated  and  reported  upon  the  seven  different  routes 
under  consideration  for  the  construction  of  a  NEW  RAILWAY 
from  Valparaiso  to  Santiago  and  has  recommended  as  the  mosl 
desirable  the  survey  via  Maipu,  Curacavi,  Zapata,  and  Las  Piedras, 
connecting  al  Quilpue  and  El  Salto  with  the  line  now  in  operation. 
The  route  -elected  ha-  the  lightest  grades  and  represents  the  shortest 
distance  of  any   practical   route   between   the  two   places.  An 

AGRICULTl  UAL    MAGAZINE   entitled    "Practical    Agriculture" 
'La  Agricultura   Practice     was  founded  in  Santiago  in  April  lasl   in 
i  he  interest  of  agriculture  in  genera]  and  for  the  purpose  of  encoun 
mg  the  development  of  farming,  stock  raising,  and  related  industries 
in   the   Republic.  The   INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  in  !„■   estab- 

lished by  the  Government  at  Temuco  i-  one  of  a  chain  of  industrial 
and  agricultural  schools  which  are  planned  t<>  be  operated,  upon 
recommendation  of  the  department  of  education,  in  different   p 
"I  the  country.     A  practical  school  <>i'  agriculture  bas  recently   bi 

opened    at    Aconcagua,    and    steps    ha\e    heen    taken    to    found    an 

en  It  nra  I  school  for  win  Men  in  that  I'r<.\  ince.  The  Governi 

Chile  ha-  established  an  ad  honorem  <  <  >NSl  I.  \TL  at  Welleslej  Mill-. 
Ma--.,  under  the  direction  of  David  Monti  Garcia.  In 
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patrons  of  the  PUBLIC1  LIBRARY  at  Santiago  were  furnished  with 
40,416  books  for  reading,  study,  and  consultation.  During  this  period 
34,185  persons  made  use  of  the  library  during  the  day  and  4,303 
during  the  night,  the  library  being  open  at  night  for  eight  months  of 
the  year.  Of  the  books  used  32,158  were  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage.— —Reports  from  Combarbala,  Chile,  indicate  that  valuable 
deposits  of  high-grade  MERCURIAL  ORES  have  been  discovered  at 
a  number  of  places  hi  that  vicinity. —  — Federico  Santa  Maria,  a 
Chilean  philanthropist  now  residing  in  Paris,  proposes,  according 
to  press  reports,  to  establish  a  UNIVERSITY  in  Valparaiso,  his 
native  city,  modeled  after  and  conducted  along  the  lines  of  the  princi- 
pal universities  of  the  United  States. —  — Carlos  Castro  Ruiz, 
the  newly  appointed  CONSUL  GENERAL  of  Chile  in  New  York, 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  on  June  17, 
1916.-  —The  total  value  of  the  COASTWISE  CARGO  for  the  port 
of  Punta  Arenas  for  the  year  1915  aggregated  8,677,134  pesos,  as  coin- 
pared  with  5,505,592  pesos  in  1914,  or  an  increase  hi  1915  of  3,171,542 
pesos. 


COLOMBIA 


The  President  of  the  Republic  by  a  decree  of  May  5,  1916,  con- 
voked the  NATIONAL  CONGRESS  in  extra  session  on  July  20 
of  the  present  year,  to  consider  administrative  and  fiscal  matters 
requiring  urgent  attention. — Dr.  Aurelio  Rueda  Acosta,  ex- 
secretary  of  public  works,  has  been  appointed  CONSUL  GEN- 
ERAL of  Colombia  in  New  Yrork  to  take  the  place  of  Jorge  Moya 
Yasquez. —  — According  to  data  published  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  exports  of  COLOMBIAN  GOLD  from  1905  to 
1915  represent  a  value  of  $42,081,847.—  -The  legislature  of 
the  Department  of  Cundinamarca  has  passed  a  law  imposing  a  tax 
of  00  centavos  per  kilo  on  TOBACCO,  either  in  the  leaf  or  manu- 
factured, raised  in  that.  Department  or  imported  therein  from 
abroad.  For  the  celebration  of  -Inly  20,  the  anniversary  of 
the  national  independence,  the  Public  Improvement  Society  of  Medel- 
lin  will  inaugurate  a  stock,  agricultural,  floricultural  and  horti- 
cultural FAIR.  Up  to  May  5,  1016,  TREASURY  NOTES 
have  been  is>ned  to  the  value  of  $1,876,879  gold,  $1,296,963  of 
which  have  been  redeemed,  leaving  $579,916  in  circulation.  Be- 

ginning with  August  1,  aext,  25  per  cent  of  the  revenues  derived 
from  the  tax  on  tobacco  in  the  Department  of  Caldas  will  be  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  Manizales  to  Rio  Magdalena  RAILWAY, 
and  lo  per  cent  for  the  municipalities.  The  Government  of  the 
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Department  «>f  Caldas  has  commenced  the  construction  of  a  depart- 
mental INSANE  ASYLUM  which  will  have  men's,  children's,  and 
women's    wards.  A    scientific    committee    composed    "f    the 

director  <>f  hygiene  of  the  Department  of  Valle  and  the  head  physi- 
cian and  engineer  of  the  sanitation  committee  of  that  port  will 
studj  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  coast  of  Malaga  Baj  and  Palma 
[sland,  and  report  upon  the  advisability  «»f  erecting  a  SANITARY 
STATION  at  Buena  Ventura,  the  Latter  place  having  an  abundant 
supply  of  potable  water  and  a  desirable  location  at  the  entrance  <>f 
the   bay.  The   Legislature   of   the    Department    of    Caldas   has 

passed  a  Law  requiring  the  immediate  construction  of  the  works  for 
the  improvement  of  PORT  DORADA  on  the  Magdalena  River,  pay- 
ing particular  attention  to  the  sanitation  of  the  same.  Accord- 
ing to  newspaper  reports  concerning  the  NORTHEAST  RAILWAY, 
the  new  line,  starting  from  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  citj  of 
Bogota,  will  run  through  the  town-  of  Guasca,  Sesquile,  Gachancipa, 
Tocancipa,  Suesca,  Villapinzon,  and  Choconta,  in  the  Department  <»f 
Cundinamarca,  passing  thence  into  the  Department  of  Boyaca  in 
the  direction  of  Tunja,  Paipa,  Duitama,  Santa  Rosa,  Belen,  and 
Soata.  From  the  main  Line  one  of  the  branches  will  he  built  t<> 
Guavio,  another  to  Guateque,  another  to  Sogamoso,  and  still  an- 
other, the  most  important  of  all,  from  Tunja  in  the  direction  of 
Carare,  via  Chiquinquira.  From  January  I.  P.»l  \.  to  April  1. 
L916,  there  were  established  in  Colombia  53  new  TELEPHONE 
offices  in  different  pails  of  the  Republic.  Early  in  Maj  Last, 
the  Government  incinerated  at  the  mint  in  Bogota  15,000,000  pesos 
of  old  PAPER  CURRENCY.  On  Maj  21,  Last,  a  bust  in  honor 
of  Miguel  de  CERVANTES  y  Saavedra,  author  of  Don  Quixote,  was 
unveiled  in  the  Plaza  de  Espana  (Spanish  Park)  in  Bogota,  in  the 
presence  of  more  than  3,000  persons,  among  whom  were  high  officials 
of  the  Government  and  members  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  corps 
residing  in  Bogota.  The  busl  i>  the  work  of  the  Colombian  artists 
Ricardo  Acevedo  BernaJ  and  Polidoro  (nellar. 


At  it-  session  of  May  24,  the  eighth  anniversary  of  its  founding, 
tin-  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  COURT  OF  JUSTICE  elected  Dr. 
Bocanegra  of  Guatemala,  President,  and  Dr.  Gutierrez  Navas  "f 
Nicaragua,  Vice  President,  for  the  year  beginning  Maj  25,  1916. 
La  [nformacion,  a  daily  newspaper  <>f  San  Jose,  states  that  COM- 
MERCIAL CONDITIONS  m  Co-ta  Rica  are  steadily  improving. 
Li n  and  Cartago  ha\e  developed  an  important  industry  in  Bupply- 
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ing  the  Canal  Zone  with  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  as  Costa  Rica 
produces  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  both  the  Temperate  and 
Torrid  Zones,  with  means  of  transportation  always  at  hand,  she  is 
likely  to  become  the  principal  source  of  supply  for  the  canal  and 
the  ships  using  the  canal.  While  exports  exceeded  imports  in  value 
by  several  million  dollars  in  1915,  both  are  showing  favorable  in- 
creases in  1916.  Imports  from  the  United  States  increased  3  per 
cent  in  1915  with  promise  of  a  larger  increase  for  1916.  Interest 
on  the  foreign  debt  has  been  promptly  paid.  About  10,000,000 
bunches  of  bananas  were  exported  in  1915  and  the  planting  of  cacao 
has  increased  considerably.  New  mining  companies  with  extensive 
capital  are  making  investigations  that  promise  a  great  development  in 
the  mining  industry.  Though  the  revenues  have  been  reduced  owing 
to  the  war,  the  country  is  now  on  a  much  firmer  footing  financially 
than  it  has  been  for  many  years. —  — Students  in  the  SCHOOL  OF 
AGRICULTURE  are  now  required  to  do  practical  field  work  in  con- 
nection with  their  class-room  studies,  frequent  excursions  being  made 
to  important  farms  where  instructors  make  practical  demonstrations 
and  assist  students  in  carrying  out  experiments. —  — According 
to  press  reports,  a  Pittsburgh  syndicate  has  recently  sent  representa- 
tives and  expert  engineers  to  Costa  Rica  to  report  on  OIL  AND 
MINING  conditions,  with  a  view  to  exploiting  the  recently  dis- 
covered petroleum  deposits  and  promoting  important  mining  activi- 
ties. Representatives  of  the  syndicate  have  located  permanent  offices 
at  San  Jose.-  —On  June  1,  a  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL  FOR 
GIRLS  was  inaugurated  in  San  Jose,  thoroughly  equipped  for  giving 
practical  instruction  in  domestic  arts  and  sciences,  together  with 
music  and  such  other  subjects  as  may  be  deemed  desirable.  —For- 

eign capitalists  have  asked  the  Government  for  certain  concessions 
with  a  view  to  locating  a  plant  in  Costa  Rica  for  the  manufacture  of 
Portland  CEMENT.  During  the  past  10  years  an  average  of  30,000 
barrels  per  year  have  been  imported  and  it  is  the  object  of  the  pro- 
posed plant  to  supply  all  the  needs  of  the  country.—  — Congress 
lias  passed  a  law  accepting  the  plan  outlined  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage for  establishing  a  department  in  the  International  Bank,  with 
a  capital  of  500,000  colones,  for  MORTGAGE  LOANS  on  long  terms 
and  at  low  rales  of  interest  to  small  landowners.  No  loan  is  to 
exceed  the  sum  of  2,500  colones,  and  the  value  of  the  property 
mortgaged  must  be  at  least  double  the  amount  of  the  loan.  Prep- 

arations have  already  begun  for  celebrating  La  December,  191'6,  the 
centenary  of  the  founding  of  the  FIRST  OFFICIAL  SCHOOL 
BUILDING  in  Costa  Rica,  which  was  completed  at  Santo  Tomas  in 
December,    IMC).  Congress   has   recently   approved    concessions 

granted  to  Mr.  Leo  J.  Greulich  for  exploiting  certain  petroleum 
deposits,  and   to  Mr.   Herbert    Houston   for  the  cultivation  of  120,000 
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hectares  in  bananas  in  the  reserved  zone  called  Astua   Pirie.  The 

secretary  of  finance  has  announced  thai  be  will  short!)   arrange  for 

renewing  the  LOAN  <  REDIT  of  $£ ,000  with  New   York  bankers 

for  normalizing  i  he  exchange. 


A  recent  executive  order  cancel-  all  permits  for  WIRELESS 
[NSTALLATIONS  in  the  Republic  excepl  those  operating  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Cuban  neutrality  proclamation  of  August,  191  l.  The 
decree  affects  wireless  stations  maintained  by  universities,  observa- 
tories, corporations  ami  private  parties  fur  educational  or  other 
purposes.  This  action  was  taken  by  the  Government  so  a-  to  enable 
it   to  observe  strict   neutrality  in  the  European  conflict.  Luis 

Carmona  and  Braulio  Marline/  have  petitioned  the  department  <»f 
public  works  for  permission  to  establish  a  new  line  of  passenger  and 
freight  FERRYBOATS  between  Regla  and  Babana,  and  requesl 
authority  to  construct  docks  at  such  places  as  may  be  approved  by 
the  department  of  public  works.  General  Freyre  de  Andrade, 

mayor  of  the  city  of  1 1  alum  a,  has  donated  $5,000  to  1  he  new  TUBER- 
CULOSIS SANITARIUM  for  children  at  Cojimar.  The  hospital  is 
owned  by  the  Cuban  Government  and  was  opened  for  U3e  on  June  30 
last.  The  grounds  overlook  the  sea  and  the  surroundings  are 
ideal.  The  NATIONAL  BANK  of  Cuba  has  ordered  the  pay- 

ment on  and  after  July  1,  1916,  of  the  regular  semiannual  dividend 
of  i  per  cent,  pins  an  extra  dividend  of  1  per  cent.  The  secre- 

tary of  public  works  has  approved  the  plans  of  i  he  new  administration 
building  of  the  HABANA  UNIVERSITY.  According  to  reports, 
i  he  edifice,  when  completed,  will  be  both  unique  and  beautiful.  There 
will  l>e  a  Large  loggia  in  the  center  of  the  two  laboratory  build- 
ings, with  Hi  Corinthian  columns  30  fret  high  forming  a  court  ol 
honor.  In  the  center  will  he  a  statue  of  Luz  Caballero,  the  founder 
of  the  Cuban  educational  system.  The  Habano  Central  KAN. 

WAYS  have  petitioned  the  department  of  public  works  tor  permission 
io  construe!  electric  lines  from  Habana  to  Melena  del  Sur,  San 
Nicola-.     Batabano    and    other    towns.  The    department     of 

sanitation  has  recommended  to  the  Cuban  Government  the  immediate 

repair  of   the   STATE    WHARVES   m    the   cil\    of    llahana    in   such    a 

manner  a-  to  make  them  as  tiearlj   rat   proof  a-  possible. 
Cuban  Senate  ha-  approved  a  law  providing  for  the  establishment 

LEGATIONS  in  ('lima.    Panama,  Santo   l> ingo,  and    Ham. 

consulates  at  Charleston,   Honolulu,  (anion,  and   Yokohama, 
jurisdicl  ion  of  the  Cuban  Minister  to  Germany  is  extended  to  Swi 
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land,  and  the  consulate  at  Lyons,  France,  is  changed  from  an  honorary 
to  a  second-class    consulate.  —President    Menocal  lias  promul- 

gated the  EMPLOYER'S  LIABILITY  LAW.  Under  this  law 
indemnities  varying  with  the  seriousness  of  the  accident  are  payable 
to  the  employee1  or  to  his  family  should  death  result  from  the  injury. 
The  law  requires  employers  to  insure  their  employees  in  some  com- 
pany acceptable  to  the  latter.—  —In  May,  1916,  the  Cuban  Tele- 
phone Co.  of  Habana  had  21,582  TELEPHONES  in  use,  as  compared 
with  18,941  during  the  same  month  of  the  previous  year.  The  receipts 
of  the  telephone  company  in  May,  1916,  were  $133,283,  or  $23,384 
more  than  during  the  same  month  of  1915.—  The  city  of  Sagua  la 

Grande,  Province  of  Santa  Clara,  is  to  have  a  new  SCHOOL  BUILD- 
ING. The  plans  have  been  approved  by  the  Government  and  .130,000 
pledged  for  the  construction  of  the  edifice.—  —The  Isle  of  Pines 
Appeal  reports  that  a  HYDROGRAPHIC  SURVEY  is  being  made 
by  the  United  States  Government  of  the  south  coast  of  Cuba  and  the 
waters  around  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  that  work  has  been  mapped 
out  which  will  require  a  term  of  about  six  years  to  complete.— 
The  President  of  the  Republic  recently  signed  bills  calling  for  the  fol- 
lowing APPROPRIATIONS:  .SO. 000  to  the  college  of  attorneys  in 
Habana  for  a  national  congress,  $50,000  for  a  road  from  Santo 
Domingo  to  Sietecito,  $200,000  for  a  road  from  Santa  Clara  to 
Maniraragua,  $171,000  for  the  paving  of  Matanzas,  and  $7,000  for  a 
bridge  over  the  Jiguani  River.  —The  Postmaster  General  of  Cuba 

iias  notified  Cuban  postmasters  that  on  and  after  July  1,  1910, 
PARCEL-POST  PACKAGES  from  the  United  States  weighing  more 
than  4  pounds  will  be  returned  to  sender.  Heretofore  overweight 
packages  have  been  delivered  to  addresses  as  a  matter  of  courtesy, 
hut  the'practice  is  now  to  be  stopped  and  strict  adherence  to  treaty 
provisions  maintained.—  — A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress 
providing  for  the  taxing  of  SIGNS  and  advertisements  not  written 
in  the  Spanish  language. 


DOMINICAN    REPUBLIC 


An  executive  decree  of  April  10,  1916,  approves  the  contract  signed 
on  April  7  of  the  present  year  between  Jacinto  B.  Peynado,  secre- 
tary of  justice  and  public  instruction,  and  Jaime  -Sanchez,  to  con- 
tinue  the  compilation,   printing,   and   distribution   for  account    of  the 

Government  of  all  the  LAWS,  ORDERS,  AM)  DECREES  issued 
by  the  legislative  and  Executive  powers  from  December  17.  iss'.i, 
to  the  year  1915.  In  December,  1899,  the  official  publication  of 
Laws,  orders,  and  decrees  was   interrupted,  and    the   continuance   and 
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completion  <»f  this  work  in  an  orderly  and  systematic  manner  will 
be  ;i  great  benefit  to  persons  interested  in  the  laws  and  progress  of 
the  country.  Under  this  contract  Jaime  Sanchez  is  authorized 
to  print  at  his  own  expense  a  volume  containing  the  principal  laws 
which  he  deems  of  interest  and  to  place  same  on  sale.  I..  Pardo, 

a  Danish  subject,  reports  the  discovery  of  DEPOSITS  OF  ORES 
containing  copper,  iron,  and  silver  in  the  commune  of  San  <  'ristohal, 
Province  of  Santo  Domingo.  The  boundaries  "f  these  deposits  are 
specified  in  detail  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  Santo  Domingo  of  April 
26,  1916.  The  -nine  publication  contains  a  denouncement  "f  mining 
claims  bj  Manuel  Del  Monte,  reputed  to  contain  silver,  iron  man- 
ganese, and  gold  ores,  as  well  as  coal,  situated  at  different  places  in 
the  Department  of  Santo  Domingo.  A  MUNICIPAL  VACCI- 

N  ATM  ).\  OFFICE  has  been  established  in  the  citj  of  Santo  Domingo 
tin  the  lower  floor  of  the  municipal  palace,  m>w  in  course  <»f  con- 
struction. The  office  is  in  charge  of  Drs.  Pedro  A.  de  Marchena, 
Rodolfo  y   Baron  Coiscou,  and   Mario  E.  Mazara.  The   Royal 

Bank  of  Canada,  which  has  assets  according  to  a  late  statement  of 
$21  1,000,000  and  n  |>ai<l-ii|>  capital  and  reserve  Fund  of  $24,992,000, 
has  established  a  BRANCH  BANK  at  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros. 
In  addition  to  the  general  banking  business  of  this  institution,  a  sav- 
ings department  is  added  which  accepts  deposits  of  a  value  of  not 
less    than    $1.  Kl    Diario,  a  <lail\    newspaper   of   Santiago    de 

Ins  Caballeros,  states  thai  Engineer  J.  T.  Collins,  who  is  at  presenl 
temporarily  in  charge  of  the  DOMINICAN'  CENTRAL  RAILWAY, 
has  returned  to  the  Dominican  Government  $9,000  loaned  the 
railway  to  meet  the  expenses  <>f  operation,  the  receipts  now  being 
sufficient  to  pay  running  expenses  and  employ  about  180  men  in 
repair  work.  In  addition  to  this  return  payment,  it  is  reported 
thai  another  debt  of  the  railway  company  of  aboul  $7,000  has 
been  liquidated  t<>  a  banking  company.  These  transactions  shorn 
thai  the  railway  in  question  is  well  managed  and  is  being  operated 
on  a  paying  basis.  The  WATER  company   at  Santiago  de  los 

Caballeros  makes  a  charge  of  $2.50  per  month  for  the  use  of  n  ; 
for  sprinkling  and  other  purposes,  bul   does  nol  install  same  except 
where  the  customers  have  at  least  two  water  faucets  in  use.  <  m 

Ma\    12,   1916,  the  Central  Dominican  Railvt  a\   pul  into  operation  a 
new  tariff  for  the  transportation  of  C  \MPK<  !HEWOOD  from  points 
on  its  line  t<>  Puerto  Plata.     The  rates  var)  from  $8.50  per  thout 
kilos  from  Moca  (the  most  distanl  station    to  Puerto  Plata,  to  J< 
thousand    kilos   from    Bajabonico    (the   nearest    station     to    P. 
Plata.  The  Government  of  Sunt..  Domingo  has  authoi 

issue  of  POSTAGE  STAMPS  consisting  of  50,000,000  of  thedei 
tidii  of  one  fourth  of  a  centavo,  and  50,000  of  the  denominatioi 
ccni  avo. 
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ECUADOR 


An  association  was  recently  organized  in  the  flourishing  city 
of  Azogues  under  the  name  of  the  MUTUAL  AID  SOCIETY  of 
Azogues,  the  principal  objects  of  which  are  moral  advancement  and 
the  mutual  aid  of  its  members.  Sr.  Augustin  Garzon  of  that  city  was 
elected  president  of  the  society.—  — On  May  24,  1916,  the  National 
Telephone  Co.  of  Guayaquil  opened  to  public  service  its  new  TELE- 
PHONE office  and  suspended  indefinitely  the  use  of  the  old  instru- 
ments which  are  to  be  replaced  with  others  of  the  most  modern 
type.—  —Press  reports  state  that  the  work  of  installing  the  new 
WIRELESS  telegraph  station  on  the  Island  of  Puna  in  the  Province 
of  Guayas  has  been  commenced  and  will  be  completed  in  the  shortest 
time  possible.—  — According  to  data  published  in  the  Grito  del 
Pueblo,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Guayaquil,  there  are  at  the  present  time 
under  construction  in  that  country  the  following  PUBLIC  WORKS: 
Sanitary  waterworks  of  the  city  of  Guayaquil,  contracted  for  by 
the  J.  G.  White  Co.,  London;  the  Curara}^  Railway;  the  Sibambe 
Cuenca  Railway;  the  Guayaquil  Coast  Railway;  the  railway  from 
Babahoyo  to  Balzapampa;  the  railway  from  Manta  to  Santa  Ana, 
contracted  by  a  French-Belgium  company;  the  railway  from  Puerto 
Bolivar  to  Zamora;  and  the  railway  from  Quito  to  Esmeraldas,  all  of 
which  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  development  and  progress 
of  the  country.-  -The  Society  of  the  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE  of 
Guayaquil,  the  president  of  which  is  Dr.  Jose  M.  Extrada  Coello,  cele- 
brated the  twentieth  anniversary  of  its  foundation  on  May  5,  last. 
Addresses  were  made  by  a  number  of  members,  setting  forth  the 
important  work  which  the  organization  has  accomplished  from  its 
inception  up  to  the  present   time.  —The  bureau    of   SANITA- 

TION has  appointed  a  commission  consisting  of  Sofocles  Davila  and 
Evaristo  Polo,  health  inspectors,  to  organize  the  sanitation  works  of 
Rocafuerte  Canton,  Province  of  Manabi.  The  National  Government 
has  appropriated  2,000  sucres  to  defray  the  expenses  of  its  preliminary 
work.  On  May  1,   1916,  LABOR  DAY  was   celebrated   with 

appropriate  ceremonies  throughout  Ecuador.  In  the  federal  capital 
there  was  an  imposing  parade  led  by  the  organizations  of  Knights  of 
Labor,  barbers,  carpenters,  and  blacksmiths,  followed  by  other 
workmen's  societies  and  the  schools  of  the  city,  who  marched  through 
the  principal  streets  of  the  national  capital  to  Rocafuerte  Plaza, 
where,  after  music  by  the  band  and  the  singing  of  the  national 
anthem,  the  parade  disbanded.  In  the  evening  of  the  day  referred  to, 
a  meeting  was  held  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in 
Quito,  in  which  all  of  the  labor  organizations  of  the  city  partici- 
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pated.  According  to  thereporl  submitted  i«>  the  shareholders  b) 

the  board  of  directors  of  the  Association  ol  Agriculturists,  whose 
organization  is  composed  of  20  members,  the  CACAO  plantations 
of  ilif  association  produce  one-fourth  of  the  annual  cacao  crop  <»f 
the  country,  or,  in  round  numbers,*  2,080,000  pounds.  The  report 
recommends  a  search  for  new  markets  and  thai  special  efforts  be 
made  to  export  cacao  in  Large  quantities  to  Spain,  which  country, 
prior  t.i  1866  was  the  principal  consumer  of  Ecuadorean  cacao, 
bu1  which  nowreceives  mosl  of  its  supply  of  cacao  from  its  colonies 
and  from  Venezuela  and  ( Juba. 

qgsGfsP 

GUATEM 


The  National  Legislative  Assembly  has  conferred  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  power  to  CONTRACT  LOANS,  paj  public 
indebtedness,  levy  duties,  amend  the  tariff,  modify  the  budget,  and 
do  such  other  things  as  he  may  deem  advisable  for  the  bettermenl 
of  the  economic  condition  of  the  country.  The  Executive  is  required, 
however,  to  give  an  account  to  Congress  a1  its  nexl  regular  ses- 
sion of  any  action  taken  by  the  Presidenl  under  this  authoriza- 
tion. President  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera  has  promulgated  a 
law  authorizing  the  mintage  of  2,000,000  pesos  in  COPPER  COINS 
in  denominations  of  121  and  25  centavos.  The  mosl  importanl 
WHEAT  belts  of  Guatemala  are  at  Tecpam,  Patzum,  Comalapa, 
Patzcicia,  and  Santa  Cruz  Balauya,  where  the  average  yield  pet 
hectare  is  reported  to  he  nearly  one  and  one-half  times  greater  than 
t  he  average  yield  of  t  he  United  St  ates,  and  over  twice  as  great  as  the 
average  yield  of  Russia.  With  the  objed  of  impro"\  ing  I  he  grade  and 
increasing  the  yield  of  wheat  in  Guatemala,  seed  has  been  imported 
from  the  Inited  States.  Argentina,  Germany,  Canada,  and  France, 
hut  up  to  the  presenl  time  no  foreign  seed  has  equaled  in  quality 
and  productiveness  the  native  wheat  now  grown  in  the  count  r\  under 
the  name-  ..f  "Sipac,"  "Cruceno"  and  "Blanco."  The  rail- 
ways of  Guatemala  have  put  into  effect  the  following  rale-  on  mi  p.  Mi- 
ami exports  of  LUMBER,  the  quotations  being  given  in  American 
gold  per  metric  ton  per  mile:  Atlantic  district,  Bawn  lumber,  in 
slabs,  less  than  car  Load  Lots,  5  cent-;  carload  Lots,  3  cents.  Pacific 
district,  Lumber,  -awn  or  in  slabs,  5  cents.  A  special  price  i-  uri\''' 
for  exports  of  Lumber  via  Puerto  Barrios  from  points  t"  the  wesl  ■ 
Santa  Maria,  in  carload  lots,  of  -  cent-  American  gold  pel 

inn. A  repmi  of  the  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  <  <>.  0f  Guatemal 

L915  shows  thai  on   December  31   Last   the  compare   had  in  open 
tion    29,864    L6-candlepower   Lamps   and    501    motors,    repn 
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1,496  horsepower.  Plans  have  been  made  for  the  erection  of  an 
electric,  light  plant  at  San  Luis  Buenavista.—  — A  report  of  the 
Treasury  Department  of  the  Government  of  Guatemala,  covering  the 
past  year,  states  that  the  FOKEIGN  COMMERCE  of  the  Republic 
in  1915  aggregated  16,639,062  gold  pesos,  made  up  of  exports, 
11,566,586,  and  imports,  5,072,476  pesos.  In  1915  the  collection  of 
public  revenues  amounted  to  85,007,704  pesos,  consisting  of  customs 
revenues,  63,815,126  pesos;  receipts  from  liquors,  tobacco,  etc., 
10,479,796;  other  taxes,  including  tax  on  real  and  personal  property, 
6,224,629;  telegraph  and  telephones,  3,098,169;  and  postal  receipts, 
1 ,389,984.—  —With  the  object  of  relieving,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the 
shortage  of  jute  sacks  in  the  Republic,  and  at  the  same  time  encourage 
the  importation  of  COTTON"  BAGS  strong  enough  to  hold  from  100 
to  150  pounds  of  coffee  or  sugar,  the  Government  has  reduced  the 
import  duty  on  cotton  bagging  to  2  centavos  per  kilo. —  — Accord- 
ing to  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Interior  and 
Justice  of  the  Government  of  Guatemala,  the  following  corporations 
and  companies  were  authorized  to  do  business  in  the  Republic  in 
L915,  subject  to  an  annual  license  tax  of  1,000  pesos:  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Co.,  South  Norwalk,  Conn.;  Tropical  Trading  Co.,  Portland,  Me.; 
National  Prussian  Insurance  Co.,  Stettin,  Germany;  Frankfort  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Frankfort,  Germany;  and  the  Novella  Cement  Co.,  New 
York.  -There  were  78,000  births  and  54,600  deaths  in  the  Repub- 

lic in  1915,  or  an  excess  of  BIRTHS  over  deaths  of  23,400.  During 
the  same  period  the  marriages  numbered  3,978.—  —The  new 
POSTAL  TARIFF  of  Guatemala  prescribes  the  following  charges: 
For  local  letters,  124-  centavos  for  each  15  grams  or  fraction  thereof; 
for  domestic  letters  and  those  sent  to  the  other  Republics  of  Central 
America,  25  centavos  for  each  15  grams  or  fraction  thereof;  and  for 
foreign  letters,  1.50  pesos  for  each  20  grams  or  fraction  thereof. 

HAITI 


The  President  of  the  Republic  lias  reorganized  his  CABINET  as 
follows:  Secretary  of  interior  and  public  works,  Mr.  Constant  Vieux; 
secretary  of  the  treasury  and  commerce.  Dr.  Edmond  Heraux; 
secretary  of  foreign  relations,  Mr.  Louis  Borno;  secretary  of  justice 
and  agriculture,  Mr.  Etienn  Dorneval;  and  secretary  of  public 
instruction,  Mr.  Arthur  Francois.  —A  North  American  company 
has  bought  the  -hips  of  the  Haitian  fleet  which  were  sold  by  the 
National  Government  at  public  auction  in  May  last.  The  purchas- 
ing company  proposes  to  use  these  vessels  in  the  COASTWISE 
SERVICE  of  the  Republic,  as  soon  as  the  repairs  which  are  being 
made  on  them  in  n  shipyard  of  the  United  States  are  completed.— 


iimii.  L  2  7 

Under  an  executive  decree  of  May  17.  1916,  a  board  of  STATE  001  N 
SELORS  was  appointed.     This  board  met  immediately  in  the  senate 
building  in   Port  au  Prince,  and  elected   Mr.  Estephen  Archer  ch 
mau  and  Messrs.  Leo  Alexis  and  Arthur  Brameau  secretaries.     The 
President  has  intrusted  the  board  with  the  general  revi  ion  of  the 
constitution  of   the   Republic  and   the   formulation  of   appropriate 
laws,  in  accordance  with  the  proposed  amendments  t"  tin-  constitu- 
tion, to  be  submitted  to  the  considerate f  a  national  constitu- 
tional assembly  convoked  by  the  executive  power.  According 
to  data  published  l>\  Le  Nouvelliste,  of  Portau  Prince,  there  are  no* 
in  circulation  in  the  country  1,381,293  gourdes,  PAPER  CI  RRENt  \ 
of  the  old  issue,  which,  added  to  the  3,000,000  gourdes  of  the  lasl 
issue,  makes  a  total  circulation  of  7,381,293  gourdes.     <  >f  the  issue 
of  paper  currency  called  "Nord  Alexis"  amounting  to   10,000,000 
gourdes  in  notes  of  denominations  of  I   and  2  gourdes,  there  were 
incinerated  in  Port  au  Prince  on  May  22,  1 ; i - 1 ,  .">.  1 1 1 ,5 1 3  gourdes. 
The  municipal  council  of  Port  au  Prince,  believing  in  the  liberty  and 
justice  advocated  and  practiced  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  has  changed 
the   name   of    the   street    called   Magasih   de    L'Etat    to   ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN.     The  streets  of  the  capital  of   Haiti   bearing  colonial 

names  have  been  renamed  in  honor  of  distinguished  Baitians,  a Qg 

which  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  The  street  formerly  called 
Fronts-Forts  will  now  he  called  Thomas  Madiou  Street;  Casernes 
Street.  Enelus  Robin  Street;  Bretagne  Street.  Oswald  Durand; 
Tiremasse   Street.   .In-tin    Lherisson;   Reservoir  Street.    \)v.   Aubry 

Street;    Pavee    St  reel  .    Dante-    DestOUcheS    Street;    Pent  hle\  re    Street, 

Dr.  Janvier  Street.  The  city  park  near  the  cemetery  will  be  called 
Leconte  Park;  the  road  to  the  south  of  the  'it\  will  be  called  Dr. 
Dehous  Avenue,  and  the  road  to  the  west  of  the  cemetery  will  be 
called  Fleury  Bathier  Avenue. —  Le  Moniteur,  of  Port  an  Prince. 
of  May  l'7.  L916,  publishes  the  complete  text  of  the  report  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Commerce  bj  the  Commis- 
sion charged  with  the  studj  of  the  plan  to  consolidate  the  POSTAL 
AND  TELEGRAPH  services  of  the   Republic.  An  executive 

decree  of  M;iv    17.   last,   provides  that   CLASSICAL  AND   PROFES 
SIONAL  instruction  shall  in  Future  be  <_ri\en  in  the  Alie  Duboise 
School,  in  accordance  with  a  ruling  of  the   Department   of  Public 
Instruction  which  was  published  in  Le  Moniteur,  of  Port  an  Pre 

of    May    24,    L916.  Le    Malm,    a    new-paper   of    Port    an    I'm 

announces  the  arrival  in  the  national  capital  of  (i.  Harris,  who  p 
poses  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  I  he  COMMERCIAL  -III    \  Tl' 
in  Haiti  for  the  Department  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.      I  I 
report  is  to  be  published  as  an  official  document  for  free  di  I 

t  ion  to  persons  interested  in  the  con >rce  of  the  two  counti 

Emile  Marcelin  has  been  appointed  CONS1  L  of  Haiti  in  Mobil* 


La  Semana  Ilustrada   (The  Illustrated  Weekly)  of  Tegucigalpa, 
commenting  upon  the  plan  of  the  Government  of  Honduras  to  estab- 
lish  an  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL   at   El   Toncontin,   expresses 
the  opinion  that  if  a  strictly  modern   and  well-equipped  school  is 
founded  and  conducted  in  a  practical  manner,  that  it  will  be  of 
more  importance  and  real  worth  to  the  nation  than  all  the  profes- 
sional schools  at  present  in  operation  in  the  country.     The  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  in  the  Republic,  together  with  the  building  of 
railways  and  public  highways  leading  into  all  of  the  departments, 
will  be  of  incalculable  service  in  the  development  of  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  nation,  for  in  this  way  products  intended  for  other 
than  the  local  markets  can  be  easily  and  quickly  shipped  out  and 
disposed  of  where  they  are  most  needed  without  running  the  riskof 
having  all  of  the  profits  eaten  up  by  transportation  charges. —       —The 
Republic  of  Honduras  has  over  3,658  PLANTATIONS  and  farms 
under  cultivation,  representing  an  area  of  167,552  manzanas  (117,286 
hectares),  22,000  manzanas  (15,400  hectares)  of  which  are  under  irri- 
gat  ion.     The  principal  products  under  cultivation  are  fiber-producing 
plants,  bananas,  coffee,  sugar  cane,  rubber,  coconuts,  and  cacao. — 
The  approximate  production  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras  in  1915 
of  the  STAPLE  ARTICLES  of  the  country  was  as  follows:   Corn, 
222,844,500  pounds;  maicillo  (a  kind  of  millet),  24,655,100  pounds; 
beans,  14,031,200  pounds;  rice,  3,252,600  pounds;  coffee,  3,860,100 
pounds;  bananas,  6,069,379  bunches;  yucca,  81,000,000  pounds;  and 
wheat,  860,600  pounds.     The  bananas  of  Honduras  come  principally 
from  the  Department  of  Atlantida,  with  small  quantities  from  the 
Department  of  Cortez  and  the  Islands  of  Bahia.     The  coffee  country 
is  chiefly  in  the  Department  of  Santa  Barbara,  while  about  one-half 
of  the  maize  grown  in  the  Republic  comes  from  the  Department  of 
Copan.     Nearly  all  of  the  wheat  lands  at  present  utilized  in  the 
country  arc  in  the  Department  of  Ocotepeque,  while  the  maicillo,  or 
grass  resembling  millet,  is  cultivated  in  the  Department  of  Itibuca. 
—The  Government  of  Honduras  has  granted  a  SCHOLARSHIP 
to  Conrado  Bonilla,  who  has  sailed  for  the  United  States  to  take  up 
his  studies  in  one  of  the  colleges  of  that  country.—       —The  depart- 
ment of  fomento  (promotion)  has  leased  the  COCONUT  PLANTA- 
TIONS of  the  National  Government  in  the  Department  of  Tela  to 
Trinidad  Raudales  for  an  annual  rental  of  4,325  pesos  (peso  =  $0.3537). 
Through  its  consul  in  New  York  the  Government  of  Honduras 
recently  paid  2,625  pesos  for  100  TELEPHONES  and   their  acces- 
3ories, shipped  from  the  port  of  New  York  to  Honduras.—  Enrique 
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Toledo  Lope/,  has  been  authorized  l»\  a  law  of  '  '< •  1 1 <_r i<  — .  duh  pro- 
mulgated by  i!i«'  President  of  the  Republic,  to  establish  a  « I  W.<  >l  S 
WATER  F^.CTORl  at  La  Ceiba  and  to  operate  same  for  a  period 
of  five  ye"ars.  Tne  concessionaire  has  tin-  privilege  of  importing 
in  one  shipment   nil   the  machinery   oeeded  for  tin-  installation  of 

the  factory. The  Government  has  leased  i"  Ricardo  Sussman, 

for  a  term  of  five  years,  the  national  COCONUT  LANDS,  Bituated  .-it 
Porl  Sal,  between  Barra  de  Cuero  to  the  east  and  the  mouth  <>f  the 
Ulua  River,  at  an  annual  rental  of  I. loo  pesos.  The  Eionduran 

Government  hai  SUBVENTIONED  the  hotel  in  the  city  of  Santa 
Rosa,  Department  of  Copan,  conducted  by  Emilio  Villeda  R.  espe- 
cially for  the  cenefit  of  travelers,  in  the  sum  of  inn  pesos  per  month. 
II.  ().  Jefl'ries  has  petitioned  the  (lovernment  of  Honduras  for 
permission  to  establish  a  W  ELARF,  customhouse,  and  town  al  Zacate 
Grande,  or  at  some  suitable  point  designated  l»\  the  Government. 
The  wharf  is  to  be  located  where  steamers  of  deep  draft  can  anchor. 
If  the  concession  is  granted  the  petitioner  proposes  to  build  a  cause- 
way 12  meters  wide  between  the  island  and  the  mainland,  to  be  used 

as  a  road  and  tramway.  The  petition  has  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  ami  only  requires  tin-  sanction  of  Congress  to 
make  it  effective. —  —Willing  Spencer,  charge  d'affaires  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  near  the  Government  of  lion- 
dura-,  gave,  at  the  American  Legation  at  Tegucigalpa  on  May  26, 
1916,  an  artistic  and  highly  entertaining  MUSICAL  CONCERT, 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Philips  Davis  and  Mi'.  Earrj  Brown.  Nearly  100 
guests  were  in  attendance. 


MEXICO 


According  to  El  Democrata,  a  daily  new-paper  of  the  citj  of 
Mexico,  the  Mexican  Government  has  at  present  in  operation  n 
WIRELESS  telegraph  stations.  The  systems  in  use  arc  the  Tele- 
funken  and  Clapp-Eastham.  The  follow  ing  stations  are  now  in 
course  of  construction:  FourDe  Forest  installations  located,  respec- 
tively,   at     Alamo-,     AcapulcO,    Veracruz,   ami    Mcrida.    one    modern 

Telefunken  al  Tuxpam,  and  a  "  Wireless  Specialty  "  at  Bacochibampo, 
State   of  Sonora.     Eleven  station-   are   planned    to   be   erected   i 
important   points  in  the  Republic.     Large  stations  will  be  opera 

from    Ma/.atlan   and   (iuaynia-.    and   -mailer  on,-   from   Guadalajara 
Man/andlo,    San    T.la-.  and    a    iiumher    of    other    place-.       Five    Ifi 

installations  and  several  portable  one-  were  recently  ordered  bj  I 
Constitutional  Government  in  the  United  Mate-.  The 
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Government  proposes  to  open  and  operate  PETROLEUM  deposits 
on  national  property  in  the  Tampico,  Topila,  and  Panuco  oil  zones 
with  the  object  of  supplying  the  Government  railways  with  fuel.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  Constitutional  railways  consume  about  6,000 
barrels   of  oil  per  day.  — According  to  press  reports   the  bull 

ring  in  the  city  of  Chihuahua  has  been  offered  to  the  American 
board  of  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  as  a  site  for  the  international  col- 
lege which  is  to  be  transferred  from  Guadalajara.  The  various 
Protestant  denominations  doing  mission  work  in  Mexico  have  assigned 
as  working  territory  to  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  the 
States  of  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  Lower  California,  and  northern  Sinaloa, 
the  population  of  which  aggregates,  approximately,  800,000 
souls. —  — A  recent  executive  decree  provides  for  the  establishment 
in  the  city  of  Mexico  of  a  SCHOOL  OF  LIBRARIANS  and  archivists 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Agustin  Loera  Chavez. —  The  Con- 

stitutional Government  has  promulgated  a  decree  making  persons 
who  obtained  divorces  before  the  DIVORCE  LAW  of  December  29, 
1914,  went  into  effect,  legally  entitled  to  contract  new  matrimonial 
alliances.—  — An  executive  decree  has  been  issued  by  the  First 
Chief  and  Provisional  President  prohibiting  on  and  after  June  1,  1916, 
and  until  further  ordered,  SPECULATION  IN  COIN  and  bank  notes 
in  the  Republic—  —The  CUSTOMS  administration  at  Mazatlan 
lias  been  raised  to  an  office  of  the  second  class  and  the  personnel 
of  customs  officials  increased  to  90. —  —In  April  last  the  munici- 
pality of  Torreon  established  nine  primary  SCHOOLS  FOR  WORK- 
MEN, two  of  which  have  night  sessions.  An  effort  is  being  made  to 
enroll  as  large  a  number  of  illiterates  in  these  schools  as  possible. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  work  which  has  proved  quite  popular  is  a 
course  in  the  study  of  English.—  —The  Mexican  Government  has 
taken  steps  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  COTTON  and  maize 
in  nortnern  Mexico,  especially  in  the  Laguna  region  of  Coahuila. — 
An  executive  decree  has  been  issued  requiring  the  values  shown  in 
CONSULAR  INVOICES  to  be  in  the  money  of  the  country  of  origin. 
Consuls  are  authorized  to  charge  3  per  cent  of  the  value  of  same, 
but  in  no  case  shall  t lie  charges  be  less  than  the  equivalent  of  1  peso 
Mexican    gold.  —The   governor   of    the   State   of   Coahuila   has 

ordered  SCHOOLS  established  in  that  Commonwealth  in  mining, 
agricultural,  and  industrial  settlements  where  there  are  more  than 
30  pupils  of  school    age   without  educational  instruction.—  An 

executive  decree  provides  that  after  July  1  of  the  present  year  MIN- 
[NG  TAXES  shall  be  payable  in  Mexican  gold  coin.-  —For  the 
purpose  of  distributing  in  an  equitable  manner  the  RAW  COTTON 
produced  in  the  Republic,  of  which  there  has  been  an  abnormally 
heavy  yield  in  the  Laguna  region,  the  Government  has  undertaken 
to  provide  the  factories  of  the  country  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  this 
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,l1"'1'  '"  enable  them  to  remain  in  operation.  The  P         tonal 

Government   has  extended  the  time  for  the  REVALIDATION 
PATENTS   issued   under   the    Huerta   regime   ni.nl   September 


1916. 


OO  •   w>( 


NICARAGUA"    J+  V'f 


The  CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  for  the 
first  quarterof  L916  amounted  to$220,868,  as  compared  v. 
during  the  same  period  of  1915,  or  an  increase  in  L916  of  $48  . 
The  receipts  in  L916  h\   months  for  the  quarter  referred  in  were  as 
follows:  January,  sTL.'.r.ic.;  February,  $60,248;  and  March,  $88,104; 

*&ile  ^ose  covering  the  same  term  of  1915  ai inted  to 

in  January  .  $59,460in  February,  and  $67,608  in  March.  ord- 

ing  to  the  Bluefielda  American  the  Eden  Mining  Co.  is  receiving  a 
large  quantity  «-!'  machinery  ordered  from  the  United  States,  ami 
expects  all  of  it  to  be  installed  ami  the  REDUCTION  WORKS  in 
operation  within  a  few  months.  Mr.  .1.  L.  Phillips,  the  general 
superintendent  of  this  company,  recently  made  a  business  trip  to 
Philadelphia  ami  reports  thai  active  work  is  in  progress  in  even 
department  of  the  company's  activities  in  Nicaragua,  ami  that  the 
transportation  question  along  the  coasl  ami  upper  rivers,  which  has 
been  inadequate  heretofore,  is  being  solved  by  the  increased  facilities 
made  possible  ;it  this  season  of  the  year  due  to  the  greater  depth  of 
water  in   the  rivers.  -The  following  air  among  the  principal 

-  WVMILLSof  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Republic:  the  mill  oftheCukra 
( '"■•  the  Port  Perlas  Co.'s  sawmill,  and  the  large  mil]  at  Schooner  Caj 
belonging  to   the   Belanguer  Co..   incorporated.  The  Govern- 

ment of  Nicaragua  ha-  appointed  Senator  .1.  Leopoldo  Salazar  to 
visit  Hi.-  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Republic,  t<>  investigate,  hear  com- 
plaints,  and  report  upon  the  BANANA  [NDUSTRY  of  that  region, 
\\  uii  t  he  objectof  bringing  aboul  a  state  of  affairs  t  hat  will  be  equitable 
ami  mutually  satisfactory  t<>  both  the  growers  and  buyers.  \ 

MUNICIPAL  NIGHT  SCHOOL  at    Bluefielda  was  opened   to  the 
public  in   Municipal   Hall  in  June   last.     The  school  i-   under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  John   Bravo  of  the  Cristobal  Colon  College,  and 
commenced  it-  sessions  with  an  enrollment  of  about  50  student 
both   sexes.  According   to    press    reports    from    Managua 

Nicaraguan  Congress  ha-  ratified  the  entire  Atlanti    (  RAIL 

ROAD  CONTRACT  with   the  NVu    York  bankers.  \ 

Stat.-  COLONIZATION  company,  represented  bj   S.  S.  ^ 
Cedar   Rapids,    [owa,   has   purchased   a   large   tract   of  hind   in 
Pearl   La'_r""ii   District   of  the  Atlantic  coast,  which  it    prop 
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sell  on  easy  terms,  in  small  lots,  to  actual  settlers.  This  company 
investigated  a  number  of  properties  in  different  parts  of  Central 
America  and  finally  selected  lands  on  the  East  Coast  of  Nicara- 
gua.—  — According  to  La  Voz  del  Atlantico  (The  Voice  of  the 
Atlantic),  a  weekly  newspaper  of  Bluefields,  the  PEARL  LAGOON 
RAILWAY  on  the  Atlantic  coast  is  being  rapidly  constructed. 
Fifteen  miles  of  the  line  are  at  present  in  operation,  and  about  40 
miles  of  roadbed  have  been  completed  and  are  ready  for  the  laying 
of  the  ties  and  rails. —  — A  Chicago  firm  recently  inspected  the 
SPONGE  FISHERIES  at  Mosquito  Cays  about  30  miles  southeast 
of  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios.  The  expert  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
sponges  were  not  obtainable  in  sufficient  size  and  quantity  to  war- 
rant their  shipment,  in  the  present  state  of  the  market,  to  New 
York. —  —The  Concordia  mine  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Nicaragua 
has  placed  an  order  in  the  United  States  for  the  machinery  neces- 
sary to  install  a  CYANIDE  PLANT.  Until  this  plant  is  in  opera- 
tion the  mine  proposes  to  continue  treating  its  free  milling  ores 
obtained  from  the  surface  veins  of  the  property. 


An  AGRICULTURAL  SETTLEMENT  of  experienced  American 
farmers,  42  in  number,  has  been  established  and  is  operating  as  a 
stock  company  in  Trinidad  Valley  on  the  shores  of  Gatun  Lake,  to 
develop  a  100,000-acre  tract  of  upland.  L.  S.  Meyer,  the  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  colony,  reports  that  the  colonists  will  till  the 
soil  with  their  own  hands  and  that  it  is  their  intention  to  become 
citizens  of  Panama.  A  sawmill  has  been  erected  in  a  timbered 
section  of  the  tract  referred  to  and  is  now  in  operation.  While 
the  colonists  at  present  are  living  in  temporary  houses  with  thatched 
roofs,  they  intend  in  the  near  future  to  erect  more  permanent  dwell- 
ings and  to  increase  the  number  of  the  colony  to  100.  Tentative 
plans  have  been  made  with  the  Government  of  Panama  to  occupy 
some  of  the  region  between  Gatun  Lake  and  Indios  and  Code  rivers 
on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Isthmus.  A  gasoline  launch  is  in  use  by 
the  settlers  for  transportation  purposes  and  the  development  of 
their  plans.—  —Statistics  furnished  by  the  United  Fruit  Co.  show 
that  that  corporation  has  planted  in  its  Bocas  Division  of  Panama 
1 14,921  cacao  trees,  which  produced  during  the  past  season  1,841,000 
I hh Is.  Part  of  the  Changuinola  plantation,  which  some  years  ago 
was  planted  to  CACAO,  is  just  beginning  to  bear,  and  at  the  present 
time.  500  acres  near  Chiriqui  Grande  are  being  set  out  in  cacao  plants. 
It  is  reported  that  a  complete  cacao  handling  installation,  equipped 
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with  a  vacuum-drying  process  and  other  modern  improvements,  has 
been  ordered  and  will  soon  be  erected  and  placed  in  operation  in  the 
Bocas  division.  The  HOT  SPRINGS  near  Calobe  in  the  Vera- 

guas  mountains,  while  somewhal  inaccessible  and  lacking  at  the 
present  tunc  in  modem  hotel  conveniences,  are  verj  popular  on 
account  of  the  therapeutic  value  of  then-  wain-.  The  hoi  spi 
at  Chame,  province  of  Panama,  and  at  Chiriqui  are  also  famous, 
hut  arc  not  patronized  to  the  extent  the  Calobe  Springs  are. 
Luis  Martinelli,  an  Italian  subject,  who  owns  timber  lands  and 
operates  a  sawmill  at  San  Lorenzo,  province  of  Veraguas,  recent!) 
marketed  12,000  feel  of  -awed  MAHOGANY  logs  for  domestic 
consumption.  Orders  for  Panama  mahoganj  logs  have  been  received 
from  the  United  State-  and  Europe  in  such  quantities  that  the 
sawmills  of   the   country    have   been  unable   to  fill  them  with   the 

promptness  desired.     In   addition   t ahogany,   the  San    Lorenzo 

district  contains  oak,  guayacan,  oispero,  and  cedar.  The  Panama 

Association  of  Commerce  has  requested  the  Panaman  Government  to 
cancel  outstanding  permits  to  purchase  in  the  COMMISSARIES  of 
the  Canal  Zone,  and'to  refuse  in  future,  all  application-  for  this  privi- 
lege on  the  ground  that  the  present  system  causes  unfair  dis- 
crimination.-- —The  Panama  press  has  recently  been  agitating  the 
question  of  the  advisability,  for  sanitary  reasons,  of  establishing  a 
GARBAGE  DISPOSAL  plant  in  the  national  capital.  The  decision 
of   the   matter   lies   within    the   jurisdiction    of  Congress.  The 

SALVATION  ARMY  ha-  acquired  a  new  hall  at  Bocas  del  Tor...  the 
funds  having  been  raised  by  private  subscriptions  and  contribu- 
tions. —  —The  imports  of  LIQCOR  of  all  kinds  into  the  Republic 
of  Panama  in  liM 4,  according  to  a  report  of  Consul  General  Snyder, 
amounted  to  $73,232,  of  which  $40,550  represented  the  value  of  red 
wine,  and  $28,370  the  value  of  whisky. 

qgsxgsp 

PARAGUAY 


Practically  all  the  ORANGES  imported  into  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic come  from  Paraguay.     In  1913  the  exports  of  this  fruit  from  Para 
guay  to  Argentina  aumbered   145,043,000,  valued  at  213,437  Argen- 
tine gold  pesos  (gold  peso     $0.9648).     In   1914  and  1915  Argentina 
imported  oranges,  most  of  which  came  from  Paraguay,  to  the  value 
of  244,601   and  345,640  gold  pesos,  respectively.     In  1915,  in  addi 
Hon  to  the  large  fluvial  transportation  of  Paraguay  orange-  to  Buei 
Aire-  and  intermediate  ports,  aboul  1,000  cars  were  employed  by  the 
railways  in  transporting  this  fruil  to  Argentina.     Paraguay  • 
are  of  a  qualitj   and  -i/.e  which  exactly  meet   the  requirement* 
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the  Argentine  markets,  and  the  orange  lands  of  the  Republic  can  be 
made  to  produce  this  fruit  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  ever- 
growing demands  of  the  export  trade  and  have  an  ample  supply  for 

the   consumption   of   the   home    market. The    department   of 

foreign  relations  of  Paraguay  has  received  a  laudatory  report  from 
the  capital  of  Uruguay  concerning  Paraguayan  STUDENTS  who 
are  studying  in  Montevideo,  and  certifying  to  the  industry,  good  con- 
duct, and  progress  of  the  same.  These  students  were  sent  to  the 
Uruguayan  metropolis  to  study  in  the  normal,  agricultural,  and  other 
schools  of  the  Republic. El  Diario,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Asun- 
cion, recently  published  an  extensive  report  of  the  director  of  the 
BOTANICAL  AND  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDEN  of  the  Government 
of  Paraguay,  situated  at  Trinidad  on  the  Paraguay  River  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Asuncion.  The  report  covers  the  year  1915, 
during  which  period  a  number  of  improvements  were  made  in  the 
buildings,  grounds,  and  equipment  of  the  garden.  An  agricultural 
school  is  maintained  at  this  place,  and  students  are  fitted  for  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  work  on  the  farms  and  plantations  of  the  Republic. 
The  entire  work  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Fiebrig.  Plans  for 
providing  the  garden  with  a  port  on  the  Paraguay  River  sufficient 
to  accommodate  the  business  of  the  institution  have  been  drawn  up 

and  the  advisability  of  putting  them  in  effect  is  being  considered. — ■ 

The  TYPOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  of  Paraguay  is  preparing  a 
pamphlet  giving  a  history  of  printing  in  the  country  from  the  date  of 
the  installation  of  the  first  printing  press,  enumerating  as  far  as 
possible  the  books  and  pamphlets  published  in  Paraguay  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  giving  a  list  of  the  establishments  which  have  been 
engaged  in  the  printing  industry  of  the  nation  up  to  1916. —  — Press 
reports  from  Asuncion  indicate  a  strengthening  of  confidence  in  the 
commercial  transactions  of  the  Federal  capital  and  a  general  better- 
ment of  business  conditions  throughout  the  Republic.  At  Asuncion 
many  new  buildings  are  in  course  of  erection,  the  streets  are  being 
paved,  and  the  suburbs  extended.  Business  is  reported  good  in 
every  branch  of  industry,  and  the  future  for  agriculture  and  stock 
raising  in  the  Republic  was  never  more  promising. —  — A  bill  has 
been  introduced  into  Congress  providing  for  the  erection  of  a  PENI- 
TENTIARY   and    jail  for  women   which,   according   to   newspaper 

reports,  will  probably  receive  the  approval  of  Congress. Press 

reports  state  that  the  President  of  the  Republic  proposes  to  soon 
issue  a  decree  regulating  the  operation  of  WIRELESS  telegraph 
stations  in  the  Republic  in  time  of  war.—  — Advices  from  Asuncion 
have  been  received  i<>  the  effed  that  the  Lloyd  Brasilciro  Steamship 
Co.  have  arranged  to  place  in  service  a  STEAMER  to  ply  between 
Asuncion  and  Corumba.—  A  shipment  of  1,300  yearling  CALVES 

was  recently  made  from  Trinidad  Landing  to  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic. —Tests  of  domestic  CEMENT  made  in  Asuncion  were  most 
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satisfactory,  and  sho*  thai  a  good  quality  of  Portland  cement  can 
be  made  in  the  Republic  and  placed  on  the  market  at  a  lower  rate 
than  the  imported  article.  On  the  14th  of  lasl  Maj  theRepub 

lie  of   Paragua)  celebrated  the  one  hundred  and  fifth  A.NNIVER 
SAR"5   of  ii-  independence.  Leaders  of  the  radical  partj  have 

held  a  Dumber  of  meetings  in  Asuncion  with  the  object  «.f  establishing 
a  n. m   DAIL1    NEWSPAPER  in  the  Federal  capital. 


An  executive  decree  of  June  5,  1916,  provides  for  tin-  organiza- 
tion of  a  COMMISSION  consisting  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
chairman,  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Lima,  the  director 
of  customs  and  taxes,  the  manager  of  the  tax  collection  office,  the 
manager  of  the  Salt  Co.  of  Peru,  the  presidenl  of  the  Federation  of 
Universal  Artisans,  the  president  of  the  Assembly  of  United  Societies, 
the  president  of  the  General  Federation  <>f  Workmen,  and  the  chief 
treasury  inspector,  who  will  act  a-  secretary  of  the  commission. 
The  object  of  the  commission  is  to  propose  means  and  measures 
tending  to  stimulate  the  importation  and  national  production 
of  ARTICLES  OF  PRIME  NECESSITY  and  to  recommend  appro- 
priate measures  for  securing  a  supply  of  foodstuffs,  and  the  -ale 
of  same  to  the  consuming  public  at  reasonable  price-.  P>\  virtue 

of  a  recent   executive  decree   EXPORTS  OF   BULLION   "  cement , 

matte-,  and  in  general  all  product-  containing  silver,  will  onlj  be  per- 
mitted when  they  are  covered  by  a  certificate  of  origin  issued  by  the 
engineer  of  the  metallurgical  establishment  and  approved  l>y  t  be  chid 
of  t  he  mining  company,  mentioning  the  oame  of  the  mine  from  which 

the  ore-  were  taken   a-  well  as  the   place  where   they   were  smelted   Or 

treated.  The  ( iovernnient  reserves  the  right  to  issue  such  decrees 
and  orders  as  it  may  deem  accessary  t"  prove  the  correctness  of  the 
declaration-.  The  Pimental  to  Pomalca   RAILWAY   ha-  been 

a  iii  borized  by  the  Government,  under  certain  conditions  to  establish  a 
provisional  passenger  and  freight   traffic  over  the  constructed 
tion  of  the  line.     The  maximum  velocity   of  trains  is  30  kilometers 
per  hour  between  Pimental  and  Chiclayo,  and  20  kilometers  betwi 
Chiclayo  and  Pomalca.  -The  executive  power  ha-  approved 

agreement  made  on  Ma\  22,  1916,  between  the  secretarj  of  tin 

ury    and    the    following    hank-:    Peru    and    Loudon.    Italian.    Intcri    i 

tional  of  Peru,  Popular,  German  Trans-Atlantic  and  the  Lim 
mil:-  Bank.     The  agreement  contains  three  clauses  which  oblig 
Government  to  exchange  BANK  NOTES   circular  checks    at 
gold  coin  for  payment-  made  on  account  of  i  he  loan  "i  E  500,000 
said  banlos  agree  to  increase  their  gold  guarant}  for  the  issue  of  h 
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notes  (circular  checks)  in  the  proportion  to  the  amount  exchanged. 
The  Bank  of  Peru  and  London  has  increased  its  guaranty  of  bank 
notes  (circular  checks)  to  £198,433.—  —The  company  operating 
the  guano  deposits  of  Peru  has  declared  a  dividend  of  25  centavos  per 
share  for  the  second  half  of  1915.—  —A  presidential  decree  of  May 
24,  1916,  convokes  the  NATIONAL  CONGRESS  in  regular  session  on 
July  28,  1916.  —The  National  Government  has  begun  an  active 

propaganda  for  the  encouragement  of  the  cultivation  of  WHEAT 
in  different  parts  of  the  Republic,  and  proposes  to  expend  for  this 
purpose  up  to  3,000  Peruvian  pounds.—  -The.  Government  of 
Venezuela  has  conferred  upon  President  Pardo  the  DECORATION 
of  the  "  Busto  del  Libertador  "  (Bust  of  the  Liberator)  of  the  first  class 
and  upon  Enrique  de  la  Riva  Aguero  the  same  decoration  of  the 
second  class.—  —The  executive  power  has  ordered  MLTNICIPAL 
ELECTIONS  throughout  the  Republic  to  be  held  in  December  next 
in  accordance  with  the  law.  The  officials  to  be  elected  will  occupy 
their  respective  posts  on  January  1,  1917.—  — On  May  16  last 
there  was  unveiled  in  the  city  of  Cuzco  with  imposing  ceremonies  a 
MONUMENT  in  honor  of  Commander  Ladislao  Espinar,  a  native  of 
Cuzco,  who  was  killed  in  the  war  of  1879.  The  authorities,  the  loca] 
educational  institutions,  colleges,  and  schools  took  part  in  the  exer- 
cises, which  consisted  of  a  procession  and  speech  making,  and  the 
National  Government  declared  that  day  a  holiday  in  Cuzco.—  — A 
decree  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  SCHOOL  RIFLE  CLUBS  in  public  and  private  schools  of 
secondary  instruction.—  —The  press  of  Lima  announces  that  the 
Government  has  received  official  notice  from  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Danish  STEAMSHIP  Co.  of  the  establishment  of  a  direct 
line  of  vessels  between  Copenhagen  and  Callao,  via,  alternately,  the 
Strait  of  Magellan  and  the  Panama  Canal.—  —The  provincial 
power  of  Cuzco  has  taken  charge  of  the  erection  of  a  MONUMENT 
in  Regocijo  Plaza  of  that  city  in  honor  of  the  celebrated  Peruvian 
historian  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  a  native  of  the  Inca  capital.  The 
corner  stone  of  the  monument  is  to  be  laid  during  the  approaching 
annual  festivities  in  honor  of  national  independence. 
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SALVADOR 


The  commission  of  the  Government  of  Salvador  appointed  to 
lake  part  in  fixing  the  PERMANENT  BOUNDARY  LINE  between 
the  Republics  of  Salvador  and  Honduras,  is  composed  of  Dr.  Rafael 
Antonio  ( Irellana,  and  engineers  Francisco  Espinal  and  Pedro  Fonseca. 
The  mission  of  Honduras,  appointed  for  the  same  purpose,  is  made 
up  of  Dr.  Konmlo  Dm  on,  and  engineers  Medardo  Zufiiga  and  Luis 
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l'n/..      rhese  commissions  will  soon  raoel  in  the  town  of  Anamoi 
Republic  of  Salvador,  to  begin  the  work  for  which  they  have  been 
selected.  \    decrei     of    the    National     Legislative     \    emblj 

permits  FREE  I'.ntuy  into  the  Republic  of  shipments  of  Peruvian 
bark  in  piece-  or  powder,  sulphuric  acid  and  quinine  (quinina  en 
bruto  .  In   \n\\    of    the  fact    thai    the   < - 1 1 1 1 i i » -_r  down  of   the 

FORESTS  of  the  country,  regardless  of  the  prohibition  of  tin-  land 
and  municipal  laws,  has  tended  to  dry  up  or  diminish  the  Mow  of 
water  from  the  springs  and  streams  thai  suppl)  man)  of  the  towns 
and  plantations  of  the  Republic  with  this  necessary  fluid,  thereby 
causing  inconvenience  to  communities  and  injury  to  agriculture,  the 
Presidenl  has  requested  the  governors  of  the  respective  departments* 
•  n  cooperation  with  the  mayors  of  the  town-,,  the  foresl  guards  and 
the  local  landowners,  to  engage,  from  the  3d  to  the  15th  of  May  of 
each  year,  in  a  systematic  replanting  of  the  denuded  area-,  giving 
special  attention  to  places  where  there  are  now  or  formerly  existed 
springs  or  depressions  which  give  rise  to  streams  and  water 
courses.  The  construction  of  a   NATIONAL  HIGHWAY   be- 

tween the  cities  of  Santa  Ana  and  Nueva  Concepcion,  which  road 
crosses  the  Lempa  River,  was  commenced  during  the  latter  part  of 
May  of  the  present  year.  The  Mercedes  R.  de  Melendez  COL- 

LEGE FOR  GIRLS  at  Chalchuapa  was  officially  opened  for  service, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  municipal  authorities  of  thai  town,  on  Maj 
14,  1916.  Gustavo  A.  Ruiz,  consul  general  of  Salvador  in  Buenos 

Am-,  represented  his  country  al  theCENTENARI  CELEBRATION 
of  the  proclamation  of  Argentine  independence  on  the  9th  of  the 
presenl  month.  La  Prensa,  a  daily  new-paper  of  the  city  of  San 

Salvador,  announce-  the  discover)    of  a  GOLD  MINE  reputed   to 
contain  abundance  <>f  rich  ore.  near  the  town  of  El  Carmen,  distri<  t 
of  La  Union.     The  same  publication  also  states  that  valuable  l'L'l  Ri  > 
LLLM  deposits  have  been  encountered  in  the  departmenl  of  Mora- 
zan.  According  to  press  reports  a  plantation  owner  in  the  depart- 

menl  of  San   Miguel  is  setting  out    1,000,000   HENEQUEN   plants 
mth  the  objeel  of  engaging  in  thai  industrj  on  a  large  scale. 
Aboul  the  middle  of  lasl  May  construction  work  was  begun  on  the 
ZACATECOLUCA  STATION  of  the  International   Railway. 
The  President  has  decreed  a  -trict  observance  of  the  law   requiring 
EXPORT  TAXES  to  be  collected  on   the  weighl   of  the  products 
exported  specified  in  kilos,  and  requiring  customs  administrate! 
refuse  to  pa—  shipments  covered  l»\  documents  which  fail  to  compl} 
with  this  provision  of  the  law.     The  report-  of  customs  admit 
tor-  to  the  <  mi  icra  I  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Government 
for  the  sake  of  uniformit}    musl   -how    weights  in  kilos. 
National  Legislative  Assembly   bas  modified  the  la*   goven 
manufacture  and  sale  of  ARMS,  EXPLOSIVES   i        in  the  Rep  ibUc 
so  as  to  require   an   annual   paymenl   ol    I11"   pesos  for  each  main 
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office  or  factory,  and  50  pesos  for  each  branch  office  or  factory  if 
located  in  the  same  department,  but  if  situated  in  different  depart- 
ments then  each  branch  office  or  factory  is  required  to  pay  the  full 
quota  of  100  pesos  annually.  If,  however,  branch  offices  or  factories 
are  maintained  in  the  same  city  in  which  the  principal  office  ol- 
factory is  located,  they  are  required  to  pay  an  annual  tax  of  25 
pesos  each. 
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URUGUAY 


The  general  BUDGET  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Uruguay  for  the  fiscal  year  1916-1917  estimates  the  receipts 
at  29,086,428  pesos,  and  the  expenditures  at  29,406,445,  leaving  an 
estimated  deficit  of  320,017  pesos.  The  expenditures  are  made  up 
of  the  following  items:  Legislative  power,  706,812  pesos;  presidency, 
69,244;  interior,  3,277,982;  foreign  affairs,  511,735;  finance,  2,104,248; 
public  instruction,  3,276,972;  industries,  848,393;  public  works, 
1,376,500;  war  and  marine,  5,185,549;  judicial  power,  383,712;  public 
debt,  8,506,349;  sundry  credits,  797,672;  and  pensions,  etc.,  2,361,277. 
The  principal  items  of  estimated  revenue  are  as  follows:  Customs 
duties,  12,500,000  pesos;  property  tax,  4,160,000;  license  tax,  1,600,- 
000;  tax  on  alcohol,  matches,  beer,  tobacco,  sugar,  wines,  spirits, 
medicines,  live  stock,  and  inheritances,  3,890,000;  and  stamp  and 
other  taxes,  7,376,428.—  —The  Government  has  introduced  into 
Congress  a  bill  modifying  the  present  system  of  SECONDARY  AND 
PREPARATORY  EDUCATION.  The  curriculum  is  divided  into 
two  periods  or  grades;  that  is  to  say,  a  general  course  of  four  years 
and  a  complementary  one  of  two  years.  The  first  period  gives  pref- 
erence to  the  study  of  natural  science,  modern  languages,  agronomy, 
and  bookkeeping,  while  the  second  period  pays  attention  to  particu- 
lar subjects  not  included  in  the  first  period.—  —The  amended  IM- 
PORT CONSULAR  REGULATIONS  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay 
require  freight  lists  to  specify  the  class  and  name  of  the  vessel,  name 
of  the  captain.  Hag  under  which  the  vessel  sails,  registered  tonnage, 
total  tonnage  of  cargo  for  each  port  of  the  Republic,  name  of  port  of 
origin  and  of  port  of  destination  in  the  Republic,  number  of  bill  of 
lading,  marks,  numeration  and  number  of  bales,  class  and  contents, 
gross  weight  or  measurement  as  the  case  may  be,  names  of  shippers 
and  consignees,  and  the  declared  value  of  the  goods  in  Uruguayan 
currency,  in  accordance  with  the  respective  hills  of  lading  or  certificates 
of  origin.  The  annual  STOCK  FAIR  under  the  auspices  of  the 

Kurd  Association  of  Uruguay  will  be  opened  at  the  Prado  in  Monte- 
video on  August  25,  1916.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  make  this  fair 
one  of  the  best  of  its  kind   ever  held   in   the  national  capital.     Im- 


VENEZUELA. 


provements  <>f  a  permanent  nature  are  planned  al  the  fair  grounds, 
inasmuch  as  the  Rural  Association  proposes  t<>  hold  al  Bome  time  in 
the  near  future  an  international  stock  fair  in  Montevideo.  The 
President  of  the  Republic  has  delivered  a  message  t"  <  '"ii  om- 
mending  an  appropriation  <<f  18,000  pesos  for  1 1 1<-  purpose  of  supply- 
ing the  town  of  Lacaze  with  POTABLE  W  VN.K  An  admin- 
istration l>ill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  a  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING  WD 
SCI  l.l'Tl  RE.  The  school  proposes  to  impart  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical instruction  free  in  drawing,  painting,  engraving,  sculpture,  and 
architecture,  and  intends  to  maintain  popular  courses  f"i-  the  encour- 
agement of  artistic  culture.     It  is  reported  that  after  the  scl 1  is 

in  operation  the  subvention  now  '_ri\  en  by  the  Government  to  private 
art  schools  will  be  discontinued.  A  contract  has  been  made  1>\ 

the  Government  of  Uruguay  with  Angel  Zanelli,  an  Italian  sculptor, 
for  the  erection  of  a  monument  in  Montevideo  in  honor  of  the  Uru- 
guayan patriot,  JOSE  (l.  ARTIGAS.  The  monument  will  be  in 
accord  with  the  drawings  submitted  by  the  sculptor  in  a  competitive 
contest,  and  is  to  be  completed  within  three  years.  The  \  \ 

TIONAL  LIBRARY  in  Montevideo  celebrated  on  May  25  last 
hundredth  anniversary  of  its  existence.  La  Campafia,  a  daily 

evening  paper  published  in  the  city  of  Artigas,  advocates  the  grow- 
ing of  TOBACCO  in  that  department,  which  possesses  a  soil  said  to 
be  capable   of  producing   high-grade    and    finely-flavored    tobacco 
leaves.-      —The   net   receipts   of    the    MONTEVIDEO    WATER 
WORKS  in  1915  were  Pl20,493. 


5^)(^>< 


VENEZUELA 


On  May  29,  1916,  Dr.  Felipe  Rinc6n  Gonzalez,  a  priesl  of  the  parish 
of   San  Cristobal,   was  elected    by   the   National   Congress    \R<  II 
BISHOP  OF  CARACAS   AND   VENEZUELA.     The  selection  has 
been  approved  by  the  people  of  Venezuela  with   manifestations 
great  joy.—       —The  board   of  directors  of  the  Fluvial  <$  Coastwise 
Navigation  Co.  of  Venezuela  called  a  special  meeting  of  the  sti 
holders  of  thai   company    in   Ma\    last    for  the  purpose  of  secui 

approval  for  an  ISSUE  OF   BONDS  to  the  valueofSOO, bo 

(I  bolivar     $0,193    for  the  purchase  of  three  steamships  to  b 
in  the  service  of  the  company.  I     accordance  with  the 

visions  of  the  rule-  and  regulations  of  the  National  Academ}  of  Mi 
cine  of  Caracas,  that  institution  of  learning  has  opened  its  ; 
to  candidates  who  desire  to  participate  in  the  annual  competi 
test  for  the  VARGAS    PRIZE  for  1915,  consisting  of  n 
and  1,000  bolivares  in  cash,  to  be  awarded  for  tho  I" 
of  the  following  topics:    Kalazar/beriberi,  carates    a  *kii  d 
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prevails  among  the  Negroes  in  the  Tropics).—  —On  April  30  last, 
work  was  commenced  by  the  organizing  committee  of  the  Second 
Venezuelan  MEDICAL  CONGRESS  which  will  he  held  in  Caracas 
some  time  during  the  present  year,  the  exact  date  to  be  determined 
later.—  —The  Venezuelan  press  states  that  a  foreign  company  has 
taken  preliminary  steps  toward  exploiting  the  CARBONATE  OF 
MAGNESIA  DEPOSITS  found  in  the  municipality  of  Lares.-  -At 
the  beginning  of  May,  1916,  the  work  of  repairing  the  LEVEE  to  the 
east  of  Ciudad  Bolivar,  thrown  up  to  keep  out  the  waters  of  the 
Orinoco  River,  was  finished.  This  will  in  future  prevent  the  eastern  part 
of  the  city  from  being  flooded .  —Reports  state  that  Valencia  &  Mo- 

diano,  of  Porlamar,  Margarita  Island,  have  ordered  a  modern  COTTON 
GIN  from  New  York  to  be  used  in  the  ginning  and  baling  of  the  cotton 
crop  of  that  island.  These  gentlemen  also  propose  to  engage  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  cotton  on  a  large  scale  on  lands  purchased  by  them  in  the 
neighborhood  of  San  Antonio,  and  will  drill  for  artesian  water  with 
which  to  irrigate  their  cotton  plantations.—  —The  Secretary  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  of  Peru  has  notified  the  Government  of  Venezuela  that 
Guillermo  Machado  Morales  and  Rafael  Figueredo  Herrera,  Venezue- 
lan students  who  have  scholarships  in  the  School  of  Mines  at  Lima, 
will  soon  have  conferred  upon  them  the  degree  of  MINING  ENGI- 
NEER.— -In  March  last  a  shipment  of  857,500  kilos  of  COPPER 
ORE,  valued  at  88,625  bolivares,  the  property  of  the  South  American 
Copper  Syndicate,  was  shipped  to  New  York  in  the  Dutch  steamer 
Luna.—  —An  executive  order,  issued  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  contract  made  by  J.  P.  Cuellar,  with  the  Executive  Power, 
authorizes,  solely,  Mr.  Cuellar,  or  his  representatives  or  assigns,  to 
export  through  the  customhouses  of  the  Republic  CHICLE  extracted 
from  the  pendare  tree.—  —During  the  first  two  weeks  of  May 
of  the  present  year  Gen.  Juan  Vicente  Gomez,  President  elect  of 
Venezuela,  officially  opened  to  public  traffic  TWO  IMPORTANT 
1 1 IGI  [WAYS,  one  of  which,  50  kilometers  long,  runs  from  Caracas  to 
Guatire,  and  the  other,  59  kilometers  long,  from  Maracay  to  Ocumare 
on  the  coast.  During  the  same  period  Gen.  Gomez  also  opened 
to  public  use  the  Tacarigua  SUGAR  CENTRAL  situated  on  the 
banks  of  Lake  Valencia,  and  the  new  Maracay  electric-light  plant, 
which  furnishes  light  and  power  to  that  city  and  tin1  industrial 
establishments  of  the  surrounding  country.—  According  to  the 
report  of  the  department  of  public  works,  great  activity  is  being 
3hown  in  repairing  the  following  CART  ROADS:  The  Tachira 
Central  from  Caracas  to  La  Guaira;  from  Caracas  to  Charallave; 
from  Villa  de  Cura  to  San  Juan  de  los  Morros  and  Calabozo;  from 
Caracas  to  Valencia;  from  Puerto  Cabello  to  San  Felipe:  from 
Cunana  to  Cumanacoa;  from  Cumarebo  to  Vela;  and  from  La  Guaira 
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Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
Chairman  ex  officio. 

AMBASSADORS    EXTRAORDINARY    AND    PLENIPOTENTIARY 

Argentine  Republic Sefior  Dr.  Romulo  S.  Naon, 

Office  of  Embassy,  Windclyfle,  Manchester,  Mass. 
Brazil Senhor  Domicio  da  Gama. 

Office  of  Embassy,  1780  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mexico (Absent.) 

ENVOYS    EXTRAORDINARY    AND    MINISTERS    PLENIPOTENTIARY 

Bolivia Sefior  Don  Ignacio  Calderon, 

Office  of  Legation,  1633  Sixteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Colombia Sefior  Dr.  Julio  Betancourt.1 

Costa  Rica Sefior  Don  Manuel  Castro  Quesada, 

Office  of  Legation,  1501  Sixteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Cuba Sefior  Dr.  CM.de  Cespedes, 

Office  of  Legation,  1529  Eighteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dominican  Republic.  .Sefior  Dr.  A.  Perez  Perdomo, 

Office  of  Legation,  "The  Champlain,"  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ecuador Sefior  Dr.  Gonzalo  S.Cordova, 

Office  of  Legation,  001  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City. 
Guatemala Sefior  Don  Joaquin  Mendez, 

Office  of  Legation,  1004  K  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Haiti M.  Solon  Menos, 

Office  of  Legation,  1129  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Honduras Sefior  Dr.  Alberto  Membreno, 

Office  of  Legation,  Hotel  Gordon,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Nicaragua Sefior  Don  Emiliano  Chamorro.1 

Panama Sefior  Don  Eusebio  A.  Morales, 

Office  of  Legation,  "Stoneleigh  Court,"  Washington,  I>.  C. 
Paraguay Sefior  Dr.  Hector  Velazquez,1 

Office  of  Legation,  1078  Woolworth  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Salvador Senor  Dr.  Rafael  Zaldivar, 

<  lilico  of  Legation,  1800  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  P.  C. 
Uruguay Senor  Dr.  Carlos  M.  de  Pena, 

I  Office  of  Legation,  Blue  Ridge  Summit,  Pa, 

Venezuela Senor  Dr.  Santos  A.  Dominici, 

'  >fflce  of  Legal  Ion,  1 106  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
CHARGES    D'AFFAIRES 

Chile Senor  Don  Gustavo  Munizaga  Varela, 

Office  of  Embassy,  1424  K  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Colombia ." Sefior  l><>n  Roberto  Anci'zar, 

'  Mlico  of  Legation,  1319  K  Street,  Washington,  I).  ('. 

Nicaragua Senor  Dr.  Joaquin  Cu adra  Zavala, 

Office  ol  Legation,  ••Stoneleigh  Court,"  Washington,  D.C. 

Peru Senor  Don  M.  de  Freyhe  y  Santander, 

Office  of  Legation,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 
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SKNoK   DR.  SIPOLITO  [RIGOYEN 

President  elecl  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  who  will  be  inaugurated  on  October  12,  1916. 

Dr.  Irlgoyen  wa    born  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Ures  in  the  late  sixties  and  for  over  20  years  has  been  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  public  life     He  i   ol  i    tudious  nature  and  has  held  a  chair  in  the  University  of  Buenos 

Ure     fo]  in  up.    ■.  .mi  , 
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STATUE   OF    BOLIVAR    FOB    CENTBAL    PABK,    \l.w     1TOBK    «.n 

THE  minister  of  Venezuela,  Dr.  Santos  \  Dominici,  is  author- 
ity for  the  announcement  thai  the  Venezuelan  Government 
has  selected  the  model  for  the  statue  of  the  great  liberator, 
Simon  Bolivar,  t<>  be  erected  in  Centra]  Park,  XYw  York 
City,  in  place  <>i  a  statue  erected  there  manj  years  ago  but  later 
removed  because  of  certain  defect-  in  sculpture.  This  award  has 
been  made  after  a  careful  competition  in  which  several  prominent 
sculptors  engaged.  Engravings  from  photographs  of  the  model  ap- 
proved  by  the  Venezuelan  authorities  are  published  herewith,  and 
-how  that  it  will  l>e  a  notable  equestrian  figure  of  the  besl  modeling 
and  ranking  with  other  high  class  statues  of  New  York  City.  Sail} 
James  Parnham,  who  has  won  this  competition,  is  regarded  a-  one 
of  the  leading  sculptors  of  t he  country.  Among  her  !>e_r  public  works, 
which  have  been  highly  praised  by  the  critics,  are  fountains  in  Balti- 
more, the  Soldier-'  Monument  of  Ogdensburg,  X  ^  ..  one  in  Bloom- 
field,  X.  J.,  two  large  monuments  in  Rochester,  X.  V..  and  the  bronze 
frieze  in  the  Governing  Board  room  id'  the  Pan  American  Building. 
Aside  from  these  she  lias  done  notable  portrait-  of  ex-President 
Roosevelt  and  a  number  of  smaller  figures  which  have  been  exhibited 
at  differenl  exhibitions.  Mr-.  Farnham  ha-  made  a  special  stud) 
of  Latin-American  history  and  has  shown  in  her  modeling  of  the 
Bolivar  statue  a  sympathy  with  the  -pint  of  Bolivar's  environment 
and  an  appreciation  of  In-  character  and  personality.  The  bronze 
frieze  in  the  Pan  American  Building  i-  regarded  a-  one  of  the  most 
notable  of  it-  kind  that  has  been  done  in  the  United  Mate-  an. I  ha- 
attracted  the  commendation  of  the  best  critics  of  the  United  S 
Europe,  ami  Latin  America.  A  bronze  replica  of  the  original  pla 
model  of  the  statue  of  Bolivar  will  he  placed  in  the  Pan  An 
Building.  Hon.  Cabot  Ward,  park  commissioner  of  New  Yoi 
who  is  also  vice  president  of  the  Tan  American  Society  of  the  I 
State-,  ha-  -how  n  much  interest   in  the  replacing  <-f  th< 
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SENOR    DON  GUSTAVO   MUNIZAGA-VARELA, 

Counselor  ol  Embassy  and  Charge*  d'Affaires  of  Chile  at  Washington,  l>.  ('. 

-i    Muni  ha    bad  con  Iderahle  consular  and  diplomatic  experience  prior  to  comingto  this 

po  i      Be  commenced  hi   official  career  as  chief  of  the  diplomatic  section  in  the  Department  ofForeign 

VfTaii    al  Santiago.    Buh  equentlj  he  served  as  consul  k<''h''':i1  &1  Buenos  Aires,  Antwerp,  and  Callao, 

in  «  liii-li  lai  ter  place  he  performed  I  he  dul  ies  of  a  diplomal  lc  officer  for  six  years,    The  charge*  <T  affaires 

er  o!  con  iderahle  prominence. 
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Bolivar  in  Contra]  Park  and  intends  thai  its  1 1 1 1 \  ••  1 1 1 n^r  shall  be  m 
a  great  international  Pan  American  event.     Special  credit  is  due  the 
minister  of  Venezuela    1  >:    Domiuici,  and  the  Venezuelan  authoril 
for  the  efforts  the)  have  put  forth  in  arranging  thai  a  statue  o! 

Georgi    w  ishington  <>f  northern  South  A rica  shall  ornament   the 

principal  park  «»f  the  leading  citj  "f  the  United  States 


\IW     CONNER    riONS    mi     MR      PI  >\   I.    KORMEH     MINISTER    Ol     PERI 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  all  persons  who  have  followed  the  P 
American  work  of  Mr.  Federico  Alfonso  Pezet,  former  minister  of 
Peru  in  Washington,  to  kn"\\  thai  he  has  been  elected  one  <>f  t In- 
vice  presidents  <>f  the  new  [nternationa  Commercial  Corporation, 
recently  formed  and  having  its  headquarters  al  505  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  In  the  statement  issued  l>\  this  new  corporation, 
its  capital  is  given  as  $5,0  i  1,0  •  I,  of  which  one-half  was  already  issued 
and  fully  paid  at  the  time  that  the  announcement  was  made,  -liil\ 
1  l.  1916. 

The  following  is  a  quotation  from  the  announcement,  which  gives 
further  detail-: 

Senor  Pezet,  exminister  of  Peru  to  this  country,  has  I 
one  ol  the  leading  exponents  in  developing  closer  business  and  more  fri<  ndl) 
mercial  and  political  relations  between  the  countries  "i  South   America  and 
I'nited  States 

Hi-  talks  throughoul  the  country  have  convinced  a  great  man)   bankei 
men,  and  manufacturers  thai  there  is  a  wide  field  for  the  I  nit< 
'null-    nol  only  in  South  American  countries,   bul   in   Rut 
A  ustralia,  and  Africa. 

\  group  of  financiers  headed  by  Mr   Joseph  Osier,  president  of  the  Fifth    \ 
Bond  «\:  Mortgage  Co.,  have  organized  into  the  I  nternationa  Commercial  <  •  • 
and   nave  enlisted  support    from   larg<    business  and   banking  interests  thi 
Europe,  the  orient.  Australasia,  and  the  South  American  countries 

The  new  corp  iral ion  will  take  over  i lie  export  business  of  the  Fifth   \ 
&  Mortgage  Co.,  which  has  been  developed  to  a  ver)  large  volunu 
of  the  European  war.     And  ii  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  Industrie 

which  have  already  I n  made  in  this  country  with  man)   leading  man 

whose  trade  expansion  ii  has  undertaken  along  broad  lines 

Mr   Pezet,  a-  i .in-  of  the  vice  presidents  of  the  corp  iration,  will  b< 
development  of  foreign  enterprises      Mr.  William  M 
vice  president,  will  be  in  charge  ol  general  merchandi 
be  elected  shortly,  and  Beveral  of  their  executive 
to  foreign  port*      Mi    Joseph  Osier,  president  ol  the  I 

.'.  ill  be  chairman  of  the  board  ol  dire<  tors  and  pn    idei 
Experts  in  spe<  ial  lines  will  fill  othei  p  et*   and  tl 
town  offices  as  soon  as  the  new  premises  are  m 

The  volume  of  the  exp  »rt  trade  ol  th<   I  oited  Stat*     wil 
with  each  day,  and  it  is  the  belief  ol  th< 
•  !orp  iration  that  they  have  madi 
tion  of  ili'-  new  trade  which  the  world  conditio] 
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THE   DARTMOUTH    VLL-ROTJND  ACHIEVEMENT   PRIZE, 
awarded  to  the  membe.  ol  the  am  lor,  >  ,  duat  >  u    u    _„,' ,,.„,.,,,,„.,„.    The  winner's  name  Is 
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ALL-ROUND  ACHIEVEMENT  MEDAL. 

Each  year  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  offers 
personally  an  all-round  achievement  prize  to  Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  N.  II.  This  is  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  senior 
graduating  class  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  student  body,  expressed 
by  ballot,  best  represents  the  highest  ideals  of  all-round  achieve- 
ment as  he  graduates  from  college  and  goes  out  into  the  world.  In 
making  the  selection  they  take  into  consideration  character,  scholar- 
ship, athletic  skill,  personal  popularity,  and  general  qualifications 
that  go  to  make  up  a  perfectly  equipped  all-round  man.     The  selec- 
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ALL-ROUND  ACHIEVEMENT  MEDAL. 

The  man  chosen  as  v.  inner  receives  a  medal,  which  he  may  retain  as  a  permanent  token  of  his  achieve- 
ment and  i  he  regard  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  fellow  students.  The  obverse  of  the  medal  hears  the 
oame  "Dartmouth  College,"  and  onthereverse  is  the  name  of  the  winner,  with  the  words  "For  all- 
round  achiei  emenl ." 


tion  of  the  winner  arouses  the  interest  of  the  entire  college  and  the 
prize  serves  as  an  incentive  to  develop  the  ambition  of  the  young 
men  attending  the  institution.  The  prize  is  now  so  generally  recog- 
nized as  a  reward  of  real  merit  that  each  man  who  has  Won  it  during 
the  la>t  three  years  has  at  once  been  offered  a  high  position  of  respon- 
sibility by  some  representative  person  or  firm  in  professional  or 
busmess  life.  The  successful  competitor  is  given  a  commemorative 
medal,  and  his  name  is  engraved  upon  a  large  silver  vase,  which 
remains  in  the  permanent  possession  of  the  college  and  on  constant 
exhibition.     Inasmuch   as   this   prize  has  now   become   a    matter  of 
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PI  RMAVI  \l    HOW  SP  wi-ll    : 

hall.     Bottom     i  he  m  tin  reception  hill. 


[NTERIOR   WD  EXTERIOR  VIEW  OF  THE  SAO   PAULO,   BRAZIL,  BRANCH   OF  THE 
NATIONAL  CITY   BANK  OF  NEW  YORK. 

ich  of  the  National  Cit  3  BankofNew  York  opened  its  doors  for  business  last  August. 
In  two  weeV    afti  r  the  opening  the  i  ank's  deposits  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  1300,000,  while  its 

loans  and  di  count    were ul  1150, 1  he    uccess  of  the  bank  was  thus  assured  from  the  start, 

and  ii    organization  ho    been  a  prominenl  factor  in  the  promotion  of  trade  between  Braziland  the 

i  mi, -i  81  ite 
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widespread  interest  and  its  award  has  attracted  attention  in  Latin 
America,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  pictures  arc  published 
herewith  of  the  winner,  the  cup,  and  the  medal.  This  year  the 
man  chosen  to  receive  this  honor  is  Chester  A.  Pudrith,  of  Detroit, 
Mich. 


DEMISE    OF    L.    B.    PORTER,    TRAVELER    AXD    JOURNALIST. 

The  Director  General  takes  this  opportunity  to  express  his  sorrow  at 
the  death  of  that  well-known  traveler,  author,  and  journalist,  Linn 
Boyd  Porter,  of  Brookline,  Mass.  Mr.  Porter  had  an  interesting 
career.  He  spent  his  early  years  doing  various  kinds  of  work  and 
then  he  purchased  the  Cambridge  (Mass.)  Chronicle,  which  he  edited 
for  13  years,  making  it  a  financial  success  and  a  power  in  local  affairs. 
He  was  later  attached  to  the  Boston  Herald.  Under  the  pseudonym 
of  Albert  Ross,  Mr.  Porter  published  over  a  score  of  novels,  which 
proved  popular  with  the  reading  public  and  netted  him  substantial 
profits  in  the  way  of  royalties.  He  was  also  widely  known  as  a 
"globe  trotter."  He  visited  nearly  every  State  in  the  United  States 
and  made  many  journeys  to  all  quarters  of  the  world.  His  sea 
voyages  alone  exceeded  100,000  miles.  The  Director  General  knew 
Mr.  Porter  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  in  America,  and  was  always 
impressed  with  his  optimism,  his  broad  point  of  view,  and  his  thorough 
appreciation  for  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 


INTEREST    OF    WOMEN"    IX    PAX    AMERICANISM. 

From  time  to  time  the  Bulletin  has  pointed  out  in  its  columns 
the  increasing  activity  that  the  women  of  the  United  States  are 
showing  in  the  development  of  closer  Pan  American  relations  through 
their  clubs,  societies,  reading  course,  and  lecture  programs.  The 
interesting  sessions  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  Second  Pan 
American  Scientific  Conference,  held  in  Washington  last  winter, 
proved  another  important  factor  in  bringing  the  women  of  these 
countries  into  more  personal  and  intimate  contact  with  each  other. 
To  further  encourage  the  efforts  of  the  ladies  to  know  better  their 
>i-ters  in  the  southern  Republics  a  study  outline  was  prepared  and 
distributed  among  the  delegates  at  the  Biennial  Convention  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  recently  held  in  New  York. 
The  outline  was  prepared  by  Alice  Ames  Winter,  chairman  of  litera- 
ture and  library  extension  department,  and  consists  of  a  series  ot 
references  to  standard  hooks  designed  to  assist  in  the  study  of  the 
races,  conditions,  and  problems  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America  in 
their  relation  to  the  United  States. 


SOUTH  AMERICA  AND  THE 
TOURIST-EAST  COAST1 


TRAVELING  for  pleasure  is  a  f i « - 1 « 1  of  activity  thai  baa  grown 
to  enormous  proportions  during  recent  years,  and  one  that 
ramifies  into  practicall}  everj  quarter  of  the  globe.  Dis- 
turbed conditions  of  ninny  cations  have  Beriouslj  affected 
the  vast  army  of  pleasure  travelers,  whom  we  term  t « » 1 1 1 i - 1 - .  They 
have  been  deflected  from  their  accustomed  courses,  and  il  is  well 
that  there  are  other  sections  of  the  earth  that  possess  marvelous 
attractions,  quite  the  equal  in  many  respects  of  those  of  the  old 
World. 

A  famous  writer  has  said  that  the  lour  greatest  marvels  <>f  the 
universe  are  the  mountain,  the  sea,  the  volcano,  the  desert.  All  «.f 
these  and  many  more  wonderful  sights  are  now  at  the  bidding  of 
those  who  would  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  the  South  American 
continent  and  its  peoples.  The  latter  are  now  welcoming  the  tourist 
from  foreign  shores  and  are  gradually  improving  the  things  that 
minister  to  his  comforts  and  convenience. 

[nstead  of  climbing  Switzerland'--  rii'_r'_rcd  peak-,  the  enterprising 
tourist  is  now  invited  to  ascend  the  higher  Andes  to  examine  the 
homes  left  by  the  [ncas  ami,  perchance,  contrast  them  with  the  low. 
rock-hewn  caves  of  Elephanta;  the  traveler  who  has  gazed  in  -dent 
admiration  upon  Japan's  sacred  and  symmetrical  Fujiyama  will  he 
doubly  plea-ed  to  see  its  counterpart  in  Ecuador's  smoking Cotopaxi; 
sailing  up  South  American  rivers  to  forests  where  man  ha-  never 
trod  may  be  just  as  appealing  as  a  voyage  along  the  Nile  to  vie*  the 
decaying  works  of  the  hordes  of  past  ages;  in  hen  of  a  -troll  on  the 
chariot-worn  streets  of  Pompeii,  we  may  meander  amid  the  ruin-  of 
Bolivia's  Tiahuanacu,   a   city   that    flourished   possibly    3,000  years 

agOj   indeed,    the   whole   continent    of  South    America   calls   for   more 

tourists  to  vievi  its  wonders    wonders  that  havenot  been  exaggerated 

a-  compared  with  similar  one-  of  other  Lands.     South  America  i- 

va-t.  her  natural  wonder-,  unlike  tho-e  of  Europe,  are  u-uall\   widelx 

separated,  and  the  traveler  must  not  expect  to  flit  birdlike  from  i 

place   to  another  a-    III    Killope  and    the    Tinted   Mate  V  ither  Illll-t 

he   expect    to   find    the  same   degree   of  comfort    and    luxury    that 
characteristic    of    the    more    thickly    populated    iclTIous    of    the 

Europe  has  about  333  people  per  square  mile:  the  United  St 

people   for  each   square  mile:  while  some  "f  the  South   Amei 

w  ill i mi  \   K"M.  "!  P  ra  Inn  ■ 
52466     Bull.  2     if,        l1 
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countries  have  barely  •".  people  Bpread  over  similar  areas.  The 
tourist  should  qoI  be  surprised,  therefore,  Bhould  he  alighl  some  daj 
at  a  small  railway  station  or  river  porl  and  find  qo  uniformed  attend- 
ant t"  assist  him.  Travel  aids  and  comforts  can  not  be  maintained 
in  place-  where  tin-  tourist  is  rarelj  seen,  bo  what  «ve  might  term 
••tourist  pioneering"  fitly  applies  to  certain  parte  of  South  America 
to-day.  In  .in.-  and  up-to-date  sections  tourist  facilities  are 
greatly  superior  to  those  I  found,  say,  5  or  i"  years  ago.  In  the 
Larger  cities  the  reasonable  traveler  will  bave  comparatively  few 
causes  for  complaint;  and  in  some  cases  be  will  find  even  better 
sen  ices  at  cheaper  rates  than  in  parts  of  the  United  Stat.-  or  Europe. 
For  instance,  the  public  carriage  Bervice  in  Buenos  Aire-,  a  fact  made 

possible  by  the  inroad  of  the  automobile  over  the  use  of  the  older 
vehicle. 

Strictly  -peaking,  the  word  "tourist"  is  one  who  make-  a  tour  or 
performs  a  journey  in  a  circuit.  This  circular  course  i-  especially  suit- 
able  f<>r  the  traveler  who  endeavor-  to  see  at  least  the  larger  cities  of 
South  America  on  one  trip.  Passenger  steamer-  are  available  for  -ail- 
ing southward  on  one  ocean  and  voyaging  northward  on  another. 
while  the  choice  of  a  transcontinental  railway  journey  or  a  picturesque 
voyage  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan  form  a  section  of  tin*  lengthy 
tour. 

Many  prospective  tourists  are  confronted  with  the  question  of  which 
direction  is  best  to  take  on  starting  from  the  Tinted  State-.  There 
aii*  various  things  that  enter  into  either  itinerary,  and  no  ironclad  rule 
can  he  laid  down.  That  which  suits  one  person  may  he  disliked  h\ 
another.  lint  after  traveling  a  number  of  time-  southward  by  the 
Atlantic  and  returning  via  the  Pacific,  and  vice  versa,  the  writer 
believes  the  stranger  may  possibly  get  more  real  pleasure  or  benefit 
by  sailing  first  for  the  ea-tern  countries  of  the  continent.  The  vo\ 
of  two  weeks  or  more  between  New  York  and  the  coast  of  Brazil  seems 
doubly  tedious  when  the  traveler  is  tired,  which  is  the  case  if  he  is 
returning  from  the  circular  tour.  If  he  starts  out  fresh  from  New 
York,  the  ocean  for  some  day-  at  least  is  a  novelty,  and  the  time 
quickly  passes.  Furthermore,  the  ship's  food  is  fresher  on  the  outward 
voyage,  as  the  Atlantic  steamers  usually  take  on  supplies  in  New  York 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  lasl  during  the  round  trip  to  Buenos  A 
with  the  possible  exception  of  fruits  and  a  fev»  other  article-. 

Traveling  through  the  canal  and  on  the  Pacific  is  done  h\ 
and  frequent  stops  are  made,  which  break  the  tedious  sea   ■ 
Prom  New  York  to  Buenos  Aire-  there  are  about  four  or  five  i 
ports  of  call ;  from  the  former  to  Valparaiso  there  are  at  least  1 2 
port-  visited,  each  furnishing  a  glimpse  of  more  or  less  intei 

Comparing  the  Atlantic-European  voyage  with  that  to  South 
ica,  it  ma\  he  said  that  the  latter  is  usuallj  the  smoother.     It  is  beet 


k  CLOSE  VIEW  0E  THE  BAILWATf rHE  HEIGHTS  OF  COBCOVADO 
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to  avoid  the  ( 'an  1)1. can  s.-a  in  .iiih  .  August,  and  September,  as  this  is 
the  season  when  hurricanes  frequent!)  develop. 

Si  aeons  in  North  and  South  America  are  reversed,  as  is  well  known. 
When  the  United  States  is  clothed  with  the  snows  of  winter,  the 
countries  of  Argentina  and  Chile  are  experiencing  their  Bummer  days, 
and  \  ice  versa.  It'  one  is  to  \  isil  Brazil  onlj  .  it  might  be  well  to  plan 
t»>  be  in  the  capital  city  and  vicinit)  about  the  Beason  "f  our  summer 
month-,  when  the  mornings  and  evenings  are  usually  pleasant,  although 
t  be  sun  of  midday  is  hot . 

What  is  the  cost  of  a  South  American  tourl  That,  of  coursei 
depends  upon  the  length  of  the  tour  and  the  way  one  travels.  Leading 
tourisl  companies  which  provide  de  luxe  tour-,  including  a  liberal 
amount  of  sight-seeing  by  automobiles,  patronize  the  finest  hotels,  and 
-end  a  conductor  with  parties  to  relieve  then-  members  of  the  petty 
annoyances  of  travel,  charge  from  $1,200  np  for  a  tour  lasting  three 
months  or  longer.  A  round-trip  ticket  from  New  York  to  Buenos 
Aire-,  aero—  the  Andes  to  Valparaiso,  and  home  via  the  Panama  Canal 
i-  quoted  by  steamship  companies  at  about  $575;  such  ticket-  include 
-top-over  privileges  at  all  important  cities  and  town-.  The  writer  on 
one  of  his  trips  Lasting  many  month-  averaged  $11  per  day:  tin-  was 
not  a  pleasure  tour,  and  ii-  course  lay  through  interior  regions  where 
living  condition-  are  primitive  and  the  necessary  expenses  more  mod- 
erate than  in    the.  city.      One  American   traveler  1  met  had   -pent    two 

years  in  touring  South  America.  His  average  dailj  expenses  for 
everything  amounted  to  $5.50;  hi'  patronized  second-class  hotel- in 
larger  cities  and  the  best  hostelries  in  -mall  towns,  and  often  resorted 
to  second-class  railroad  ticket-.    In  other  word-,  he  denied  him 

many  comfort-,  a  course  the  tourist   would  be  unw  i-e  to  follow. 

Where  two  persons  travel  together, such  a-  husband  ami  wife,  thej 
may  live  comfortably  and  do  considerable  sight-seeing  on.  say,  $10 

each  per  day;   a  couple  occupying  one  room  at   hotel-,  a  double-berth 

compartment  on  tram-,  ami  eating  together  where  meals  are  served 
a  la  carte,  a-  m  Buenos  Aires,  and  other  large  cities,  the  proportional 
expenses  may  be  considerably   reduced.     When   no  entertaining  is 

done  and  automobile  ride-  are  reduced  to  two  or  three  trips  about 
each  city,  and  free  u-e  made  of  -tree!  c.r-.  the  e\peii-e-  of  a  coiiph 
may  lie  brOUghl  to  a  -till  lower  figure.      It  1-  unwi-e.  however,  to  pi 

ticc  such  rigid  economy,  and  a  more  liberal  allowance  of  from  I 

$15  per  day  per  person  will  provide  manj   pleasures  ami  additional 

sights,  and  at  the  end  of  the  journey  the  tourisl  willhardlj  regi 

increased  cost.     Motel  rates  for  room  ami  meal-  in  the  I 

ma\  be  figured  at  from  si  to  $5  dailj  per  person  when  traveling  in 

pairs. 

I  have  met  foreign  ladies  in  various  part-  <>f  South  America  travel- 
ing  in    pair-   without    male  eSCOrts;   tin-  custom   IS   uncommon 
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[feme  travels  by  tln>  day  trim  between  Rio  de  I  metro  aid  Sao  Paula  be  may  see  bundredi  of  i>ill>  like 
the  one  above  pictured.    They  are  often  taller  Hum  a  man  and  are  Inhabited  by  multltu 
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Latin  countries,  but  the  ladies  referred  to  were  pleased  with  their  ex- 
periences and  reported  no  serious  troubles. 

"How  shall  I  take  funds  to  South  America?"  Letters  of  credit 
issued  by  the  leading  American  banks,  those  issued  by  several  tourist 
companies,  express  letters  of  credit,  and  express  orders  for  small 
amounts  of  from  $10  to  $50  are  the  most  convenient  forms  in  which  to 
carry  money.  To-day  American  gold  finds  a  ready  exchange  in  South 
America  and  at  good  rates;  a  few  years  ago  English  gold  was  preferable 
because  it  was  better  known  and  everywhere  acceptable.  Five 
branches  of  a  United  States  bank  (National  City,  New  York)  are  now 
established  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires, 
Santiago  (soon  to  open),  and  they  offer  additional  financial  conveni- 
ences for  the  tourist.  Many  of  the  South  American  banks  and  the 
branches  of  those  of  Europe  also  honor  letters  of  credit  of  foreign 
banking  houses. 

Before  starting  on  a  tour  it  is  wise  to  procure  a  small  amount  of 
currency  of  the  country  to  which  one  is  bound.  At  the  leading 
tourist  offices  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  one  may  buy  money  of 
almost  any  land  at  reasonable  rates.  If  going  first  to  Brazil  it  will 
be  very  convenient  to  have  on  hand  a  few  milreis,  the  money  of  that 
country,  to  spend  for  incidentals  before  one  has  a  chance  to  visit  the 
Brazilian  banks.  The  same  course  may  be  followed  from  country  to 
country,  trading  the  currency  of  the  land  one  is  leaving  for  that  of 
the  next  Republic  to  be  visited. 

"What  kind  of  clothing  shall  I  take  with  me  to  South  America?' 
is  a  question  constantly  asked  by  the  prospective  tourist.  The 
seasoned  traveler,  believing  in  preparedness  for  climatic  changes 
regardless  of  whither  his  course  leads,  sails  forth  well  fortified  for 
varying  temperatures.  The  South  American  tourist  should  do  like- 
wise. Aboard  ship,  whether  the  itinerary  is  laid  via  Panama  or 
down  the  Brazilian  coast,  light  summer  clothing  will  be  required  at 
all  seasons  and  for  many  of  the  days  spent  aboard  ship.  As  the 
vessel  nears  Valparaiso  in  the  Pacific  or  Montevideo  in  the  Atlantic 
the  temperature  gradually  changes  and  light  wraps  or  overcoats  are 
usually  found  quite  comfortable,  especially  when  one  is  on  the 
steamer's  deck.  Raincoats  require  small  packing  space  and  are  often 
useful. 

On  shore  in  most  tropical  ports  the  weather  is  warm  or  hot,  depend- 
ing of  course  upon  the  time  of  day  as  well  as  the  season  of  the  year. 
Broadly  speaking  and  with  reference  to  ports  a  few  hundreds  of  miles 
north  or  south  of  the  Equator,  the  nights  are  fairly  pleasant.  As  one 
ascends  the  Andes  from  Argentina  to  Chile,  for  instance,  or  travels 
inland  to  Bolivia  the  temperature  lowers  as  the  altitude  increases  and 
light   wraps  make  one  more  comfortable,  especially  at  night.     Cool 
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nights  and  hot  days  are  typical  of  the  river  climates,  such  as  is 
experienced  on  the  voyage  up  the  Paraguay  to  Asuncion. 

All  things  bring  considered,  it  seems  proper  to  say  that  the  tourist 
should  carry  both  light  and  heavy  clothing,  the  supply  of  each 
depending  on  the  length  of  the  tour  and  the  sections  to  be  visited. 
One  steamer  trunk,  a  suitcase,  and  possibly  an  English  traveling  bag 
with  padlock  (for  soiled  clothes)  holds  a  sufficient  wardrobe  for  the 
average  tourist.  Dress  suits  are  convenient  to  have  handy,  but  the 
whole  tour  may  be  as  profitable  and  as  interesting  without  them. 
However,  most  travelers  to  South  America  carry  such  clothing. 

It  is  advisable  to  own  a  passport  when  visiting  any  foreign  coun- 
try. It  is  also  well  to  be  vaccinated  and  inoculated  for  smallpox 
and  typhoid  fever;  both  operations  are  more  easily  accomplished 
before  leaving  home,  and  in  case  of  encountering  disease  one  is  forti- 
fied in  advance.  South  American  customs  officials  are  usually  courte- 
ous if  the  traveler  submits  to  a  free  examination  of  his  baggage.  It  is 
well  not  to  have  firearms  unless  one  is  going  to  interior  regions;  they 
often  cause  delay  in  passing  the  customs.  English-speaking  inter- 
preters are  attached  to  most  customs  offices,  the  leading  hotels  and 
other  public  places,  or  may  be  procured  on  short  notice. 

After  leaving  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  sometimes  a  port  of  call,  the 
average  southbound  passenger  ship  does  not  enter  any  of  the  Bra- 
zilian ports,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Pernambuco,  until  Bahia 
is  reached.  The  latter  is  about  4,000  miles  from  New  York,  has  a 
population  of  250,000,  is  the  third  city  of  Brazil  in  commercial  im- 
portance, and  like  the  Canadian  city  of  Quebec,  possesses  lower  and 
upper  sections,  which  are  connected  by  several  modern  elevators  and 
by  winding  streets.  The  lower  town  is  the  shipping  district  and  is 
almost  deserted  at  night  for  the  amusement  places,  hotels,  and  cafes 
of  the  upper  city. 

Upon  arrival  at  Bahia  the  ship  anchors  far  out  in  the  bay  and  the 
visitor  has  a  fine  view  of  the  city  before  going  ashore;  for  the  latter 
purpose  small  boats  manned  by  natives  are  used,  and  the  fare  per 
person  is  usually  from  1  to  2  milreis,  depending  upon  whether  the 
time  is  day  or  night  and  condition  of  weather. 

If  the  tourist  has  a  few  hours  on  land  an  automobile  or  an  electric 
car  may  be  taken  for  Rio  Vermelho,  an  attractive  suburb  undergoing 
many  improvements.  The  delicious  fruits  are  a  feature  of  strangers' 
visit  to  Bahia;  oranges  may  be  purchased  for  the  equivalent  of  1  or  2 
cents  American  money.  Several  hotels,  one  a  new  structure,  offer 
opportunities  for  trying  Brazilian  food;  from  hotel  verandas  one  may 
watch  the  afternoon  or  evening  crowds  and  thereby  obtain  a  fair  idea 
of  local  activities. 

If  one  is  visiting  a  Latin  country  for  the  first  time,  Bahia  will  prove 
a    revelation,    as   the  many   bright-colored   residences,   interspersed 
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among  beautiful  tropical  foliage,  is  especially  pleasing  to  the  novice. 
The  tourist  should  wander  on  foot  through  tlie  shops  of  the  lower  city, 
as  such  a  trip  reveals  native  characteristics  and  shows  a  bit  of  the 
business  life  of  the  people;  the  evening  view  over  the  harbor  and  its 
shipping  is  also  interesting. 

About  three  days  are  required  for  the  average  vessel  to  make  the 
run  from  Bahia  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  distance  of  745  miles.  The 
Brazilian  shore  is  in  view  most  of  the  time.  Some  ship  masters  aim 
to  round  Point  Cabo  Frio  about  the  break  of  day,  and  shortly  there- 
after the  vessel  enters  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  harbor  scenes  that  nature  presents  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  Descriptions  by  the  most  gifted  writers  are  inadequate,  and 
neither  painter  nor  photographer  can  depict  the  marvelous  beauties 
with  which  nature  has  endowed  the  Brazilian  capital.  It  must  be 
seen  and  studied  under  varying  conditions — at  daybreak,  at  dusk, 
from  Corcovado,  from  Tijuca,  and  from  other  points  mentioned  in  the 
guide  books.  Oakenful's  Brazil,  printed  in  English  and  Portuguese, 
and  other  books  are  to  be  found  in  the  leading  bookstores  of  the  city. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  has  more  than  a  million  population.  Its  streets  and 
avenues  are  interwoven  among  little  mountains  and  hills,  and  archi- 
tects have  taken  advantage  of  nature's  plans  and  constructed  many 
picturesque  villas  on  the  sides  of  overhanging  cliffs.  The  city  lies 
within  a  Federal  district,  about  eight  times  larger  than  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Great  civic  improvements  mark  recent  years,  sanitation 
has  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  and  the  traveler  who 
observes  ordinary  precautions  has  little  to  fear  from  diseases. 

Hotels  are  numerous  and  fairly  reasonable  in  their  charges.  Four 
to  five  dollars  per  day  are  usual  rates.  The  Extrangeiros,  the  Central, 
the  Avenida,  the  International,  are  among  the  best.  The  latter  is 
situated  on  the  mountain  side  half  an  hour  by  electric  car  from  the 
heart  of  the  city.  A  very  fine  hotel  building  was  recently  completed 
and  may  be  opened  at  an  early  date. 

If  the  tourist  has  only  a  few  days  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  he  should,  of 
course,  see  the  most  important  sights  first.  By  climbing  Corcovado 
by  the  electric  cog  road  a  wonderful  view  of  the  many  sections  of 
the  city  is  obtained;  also  an  excellent  view  is  to  be  seen  from  the 
top  of  Sugar  Loaf  Peak,  reached  by  hanging  trolley.  The  Tijuca 
motor-car  trip,  made  in  a  few  hours,  covers  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
and  scenery.  The  Botanical  Garden,  the  National  Museum,  the 
Monroe  Palace,  the  celebrated  shopping  street  called  Ouvidor  (new 
name  Moreira  Cesar)  are  easily  reached  by  the  electric  cars  from  the 
principal  hotels.  The  seaside  resort  of  Copacabana,  especially  if  the 
time  be  summer  (November-February),  will  reveal  a  phase  of  the 
Brazilian  at  play.  If  time  permits,  a  rail  trip  to  Petropolis,  made  in 
half  a  day,  will  be  found  interesting.     This  little  city  is  high  up  in  the 
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Organ  Mountains  and  is  the  summer  residence  of  many  well-to-do 
Brazilians  and  foreigners.  Formerly  the  foreign  diplomats  lived 
there,  but  improvements  in  the  capital  city  have  caused  many  to 
reside  permanently  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

After  the  tourist  has  viewed  the  sights  of  the  Brazilian  capital,  if 
southward  bound,  a  train  trip  to  Sao  Paulo,  300  miles  southwestward, 
will  land  one  at  the  Chicago  of  Brazil.  There  is  usually  a  day  train 
and  a  night  train,  the  latter  carrying  sleepers;  the  former  is  best  for 
those  who  are  interested  in  catching  views  of  slightly  interior  sec- 
tions of  Brazil  and  some  of  the  business  enterprises  along  the  route. 

Sao  Paulo  is  a  very  active  business  city,  with  nearly  500,000  popu- 
lation; it  is  the  capital  of  the  State  of  the  same  name,  the  latter  com- 
prising millions  of  acres  of  the  Brazilian  coffee  region.  There  are 
splendid  public  buildings,  new  and  modern  hotels,  and  good  auto- 
mobile and  carriage  services  are  offered  the  visitor  at  reasonable 
rates.  About  3,500  miles  of  railways  radiate  from  this  city  into 
interior  regions,  and  if  the  tourist  has  time  an  interesting  excursion 
may  be  made  to  some  of  the  great  coffee  plantations.  Mackenzie 
College,  an  American  institution  which  has  done  such  splendid  work 
in  educational  fields,  is  located  in  Sao  Paulo,  and  is  well  worth  seeing. 
A  visit  to  the  new  Municipal  Theater  and  a  drive  through  the  rap- 
idly modernizing  residential  section  of  the  city  is  recommended; 
Paulista  Museum  contains  many  interesting  Brazilian  products. 

From  Sao  Paulo  to  Santos  a  railway,  50  miles  long,  affording  mag- 
nificent tropical  views,  transports  the  traveler  to  the  world's  greatest 
coffee  port.  Ships  now  go  alongside  the  docks  recently  completed. 
Many  passenger  vessels  north  or  south  bound  call  at  Santos,  so  the 
tourist  may  travel  by  rail  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  via  Sao  Paulo  and  meet 
his  ship  at  Santos.  Visits  should  be  made  to  the  great  coffee  ware- 
houses, and  a  trolley  trip  to  Guaruja  will  take  the  visitor  past  some 
of  the  important  enterprises  of  the  city.  Santos  has  a  population 
of  about  50,000. 

There  is  railway  connection  between  the  capitals  of  Brazil  and 
Uruguay;  but  it  is  not  advisable,  on  account  of  irregular  trains  and 
primitive  conditions,  for  the  tourist  to  attempt  to  make  this  journey 
by  land,  as  at  present  it  requires  about  a  week,  or  double  the  steamer's 
schedule  time. 

The  capital  of  Uruguay  lies  on  the  direct  route  of  the  tourist  to 
South  American  countries,  and  practically  all  of  the  steamship  com- 
panies operating  in  that  part  of  the  world  have  their  vessels  call  at 
Montevideo.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  cleanest  cities  found  on  the 
Continent;  it  has  a  population  of  400,000,  is  distant  from  New  York 
about  5,760  miles,  and  its  harbor  is  considered  one  of  the  best  in 
South  America,  the  bay  being  6  miles  wide.  The  hotels  of  Monte- 
video are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  quite  modern,  with  steam  heat, 
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which  is  frequently  demanded  when  the  cold  winds  from  the  At- 
lantic prevail  even  in  the  summer  months  of  November,  December, 
and  January.  Visits  may  be  made  by  automobile,  carriage,  or  electric 
trolley  to  suburban  resorts  of  Pocitos,  Ramirez,  and  to  the  many  beau- 
tiful parks  in  the  city  proper.  The  magnificent  Solis  theater  is  one  of 
the  attractions  for  the  stranger  to  visit;  at  the  Cathedral,  especially 
on  Sunday  mornings,  a  line  of  splendidly  dressed  people  arriving  and 
departing  by  motor  cars  and  afoot  give  one  a  glimpse  of  the  aristo- 
cratic classes.  Many  visitors  enjoy  a  drive  to  the  Cerro,  the  great 
hill  that  dominates  the  city  and  from  which  a  fine  view  is  obtained. 
Paseo  de  Molino  and  Plaza  Matrix  should  be  visited. 

Uruguay  is  the  smallest  of  the  South  American  Republics,  being 
about  the  size  of  the  New  England  States;  it  is  a  very  prosperous 
agricultural  and  pastoral  land,  and  claims  the  "largest  kitchen  in  the 
world"  at  Frey  Bentos,  where  approximately  2,000  cattle  are  turned 
into  beef  extract  daily.  The  latter  city  is  off  the  average  tourist's 
itinerary,  but  if  time  permits  it  may  be  reached  in  a  few  hours  by 
rail  from  Montevideo. 

About  a  hundred  miles  up  the  River  Plata,  or  5,860  miles  from  New 
York,  lies  the  largest  city  of  the  continent — Buenos  Aires.  To-day 
the  latter  has  a  population  of  1,700,000,  and  its  peoples  form  a  cosmo- 
politan mass,  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Argentine  immi- 
gration in  normal  times  averages  nearly  1,000  persons  a  day,  most  of 
whom  drift  to  the  country  to  find  work  on  the  hacienda  or  farm. 
Fine  hotels  are  to  be  enjoyed;  and  to  many  tourists  the  gay  life 
along  the  Avenida  de  Mayo  will  make  strong  appeals.  Hotels  and 
cafes  on  this  great  avenue  are  numerous  and  there  is  always  a  constant 
flow  of  people.  At  one  end  of  this  avenue  stands  the  capitol  of  the 
nation;  at  the  other  end,  in  the  Government  Palace,  are  situated  the 
various  offices  of  government. 

So  many  important  things  press  upon  the  tourist's  attention  in 
Buenos  Aires  that  one  will  find  it  best  to  map  out  a  course  based  on 
his  inclination  and  desires,  unless  there  are  weeks  of  time  available 
for  getting  acquainted  with  the  great  city  and  its  activities.  The 
guide  book,  Baedeker  of  the  Argentine,  may  be  found  at  leading 
bookstores.  This  admirable  work  is  by  Albert  B.  Martinez,  a  native 
Argentine,  and  its  500  pages  contain  a  fund  of  information  suitable 
for  all  classes  of  tourists,  not  only  for  those  visiting  the  capital  but 
for  those  interested  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  There  is  an 
English  edition;  and  one  of  the  most  important  chapters  for  the 
tourist  is  "How  to  employ  one's  time." 

The  following  are  some  of  the  important  places  visited  by  the 
average  tourist:  Government  Palace,  Capitol  Building,  Recoleta 
Cemetery,  Jockey  Club  Building  and  also  the  race  course,  Colon 
Theater,   the  wool   market,  at  Riachuelo,   Fine  Arts  Museum,  water 
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works,  Palermo,  Tigre,  etc.  The  writer  suggests  taking  tea  at 
Harrod's  at  about  5  p.  m.,  when  many  of  the  members  of  society  are 
usually  present;  a  walk  on  Calle  Florida  between  4  and  6  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  to  see  the  shopping  crowds  and  the  business  men,  and 
a  ride  on  the  new  underground  railroad  from  the  Plaza  de  Mayo  to 
Cabiilito.  Carriages  and  automobiles  are  plentiful  in  Buenos  Aires, 
and  the  former  are  to  be  hired  at  very  reasonable  rates.  For  a  peso 
(44  cents)  one  may  drive  for  a  number  of  blocks;  automobiles  are 
somewhat  higher  than  the  rates  prevailing  in  the  United  States,  but 
every  driver  or  chauffeur  has  a  rate  card  authorized  by  the  city 
authorities  and  the  stranger  is  thus  protected  against  exorbitant 
charges. 

La  Plata,  Argentina's  model  city  (population  100,000),  lies  within 
35  miles  of  Buenos  Aires  and  there  are  many  trains  daily  between  the 
two  cities;  the  former  also  has  a  number  of  fine  Government  build- 
ings, an  interesting  museum,  court  buildings,  university  and  observa- 
tory, and  various  other  attractions.  The  round  trip  may  be  made 
in  half  a  day. 

Rosario,  the  second  city  of  Argentina,  with  a  population  of  250,000, 
lies  200  miles  up  the  Plata  River;  it  may  be  reached  by  river  steamer 
or  by  railway  train,  and  if  the  tourist  goes  by  rail  and  returns  by 
steamer  the  time  is  well  spent.  The  railway  trains  pass  through  a 
fine  wheat  section,  while  the  river  trip  gives  one  a  glimpse  of  the  vast 
traffic  that  passes  up  and  down  the  Plata. 

(To  l;e  continued.) 
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WHAT  tourisl  traveling  for  t lu-  first  time  id  foreign  coun- 
tries does  ool  enjoy  the  experience  of  gathering  little 
trinkets,  tokens  and  knick  knack-  as  -ouvenir- of  the 
places  visited  1  And  does  not  thai  travelerseek  especially 
those  things  which  are  peculiar  to  the  country  visited  1  The  Btranger 
the  article  and  the  more  foreign  it  i-  in  comparison  to  home  things, 
the  more  anxious  he  seems  to  annex  it  to  the  collection.  From  each 
particular  country  the  tourist  plans  to  secure  Borne  little  remembrance, 
l>e  it  plaything,  ornament,  or  useful  article,  the  sole  idea  being  to 
take  away  Bomething  thai  will  serve  to  l>riti'_r  to  mind  memories  of 
the  country  ami  to  recall  by  -ULT'_r< -^ t i< >i i  hi-  association  with  particular 
places,  peoples,  and  events. 

While  gathering  these  Bouvenirs,  sometimes  in  the  Bhape  of  curios 
and  Bometimes  in  the  form  of  practical  things,  there  comes  to  his 
mind  a  picture  of  the  night,  Bhortly  after  his  return,  when  he  will 
Open  his  trunk,  and  in  the  presence  of  family  and  intimate  friend- 
he  will  draw  forth,  from  the  various  compartments,  piece  by  piece, 
the  entire  collection.  He  can  almosl  hear  himself  recounting  the 
interesting  hit-  of  story  in  connection  with  each  article,  how  he  came 
t"  secure  tin-,  where  he  got   that,  and  how  those  things  .He  used 

•down  there.''  HOW  he  will  enjoy  the  exclamation-  of  -Ulpli-e  and 
admiration  from  the  Onlookers!  Of  the  -mailer  trinket-  he  secures 
ral  "f  a  kind,  for  will  not  his  friends  expect  some  little  gifl  after 
hi-  long  absence)  Tin-  is  one  <»f  the  delights  of  foreign  travel  ami 
few  countries,  on  tin-  or  the  other  Bide  of  the  Atlantic  afford  better 
opportunity  for  gathering  objects  of  interest,  trinket-,  and  toys  of 
distinctive  native  character,  than  do  the  countries  of  Cenl  ral  America. 

In   nearly   all   of   these   land-   it    i-    possible   to  secure   a    \ariet\    of 

products  representing  home  industry.  These  things  are.  of  course, 
produced  on  ;i  small  scale,  in  limited  quantities,  ami  ate  intended 
merelj  for  home  use  and  even  then  for  only  a  smalJ  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. For  it  must  he  remembered  that  the  tine  wealth  of  Central 
America  lu-  m  the  soil  and  its  agricultural  ami  mineral  products. 
Manufacturing  on  a  large  scale  aad  industrial  development  are  not 
\et  of  sufficient  importance  t.>  constitute  vital  element-  in  the  < 
nomic  consideration  <»f  thai  region.  Bui  in  a  sense  these  native  and 
home-made  articles  represent   industry    ami  express    the  ingenious 
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and  industrious  nature  of  the  people.  They  reflect,  moreover, 
surprising  skill  and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  workers.  The  sale  of 
their  handiwork  is  not  unlike  their  manufacture.  Each  producer  is 
his  or  her  own  salesman.  Occasionally  where  a  particular  object 
has  become  general  in  its  use  either  as  an  ornamental  piece  or  as  a 
serviceable  article,  its  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  communal  fash- 
ion by  a  group  who  combine  their  simple  facilities  and  share  the  results 
of  their  labors.  But  as  a  general  rule  the  individual  who  makes  the 
article  is  the  one  who  comes  to  the  market  or  takes  his  place  in  the 
public  square,  there  to  offer  for  sale  his  wares  or  to  barter  them  with 
his  fellow  tradesmen  for  other  things. 

Because  of  the  demand  for  many  of  these  articles  by  the  tourist 
and  traveler  a  number  of  shops  arrange  with  the  individual  "manu- 
facturers" to  purchase  from  them  their  continual  output  and  then 
realize  a  handsome  profit  in  the  resale.  The  prices  they  pay  to  the 
native  worker  are  surprisingly  low.  However,  the  latter  is  satisfied, 
as  it  affords  him  a  steady  market  for  his  work,  and  if  perchance  he 
makes  a  few  additional  sales  in  the  plaza  or  market  place  he  aug- 
ments his  profits  by  that  much.  The  fact  is  it  keeps  the  people 
profitably  engaged,  and  were  a  foreign  market  established  for  the 
many  pretty  things  which  are  produced  it  would  mean  the  develop- 
ment of  those  home  industries  on  a  large  scale  as  well  as  prove  a 
profitable  undertaking  to  the  enterprising  dealers. 

To  obtain  a  good  idea  of  the  variety,  kind,  and  character  of  such 
products  as  have  been  referred  to  a  number  of  times,  one  should 
betake  himself  to  the  central  market.  In  the  capitals  these  market 
places  are  remarkable  institutions.  In  the  other  cities  and  towns 
the  size  of  the  market  is  in  accordance  with  the  size  and  importance 
of  the  place.  But  be  the  market  large  or  small,  it  is  there  that  one 
finds  the  native  industries  arrayed  in  all  their  glory.  From  around 
the  surrounding  country  the  people  bring  their  wares,  each  person 
displaying  some  peculiar  knack  in  the  make-up  of  his  article,  each 
vicinity  off ering  something  different  from  the  next,  and  each  country 
producing  or  excelling  in  some  particular  thing.  Pottery  and 
crockery,  silk  and  cotton,  straw  and  rope,  leather  and  skins,  silver 
and  stones,  these  are  the  substances  from  which  the  assortment  of 
native  industries  are  made — a  hundred  and  one  little  things  of 
usefulness  and  ornament  to  meet  the  wants  of  some  people  and  to 
charm  and  fascinate  others. 

In  passing  through  Guatemala  who  has  not  stopped,  admired,  and 
then  acquired  several  of  the  famous  guacales,  the  bowllike  recep- 
tacles carved  from  the  gourd,  calabash,  and  coconut  shell?  The 
calabash  variety  is  the  most  common  and  attractive.  They  are 
hand  carved,  colored  in  black,  and  the  designs  are  sometimes  tinted 
with  vegetable  colors.     But  the  standard  guacale  is  the  black  and 


\  ••<;(  VCAL,"  \  RECEPTACLE  MADE  OF  CALABASH. 

I  i"  ■  'i  icale  ire  made  up  Id  a  variet\  of  sizes  and  shapes  and  are  very  artistically  carved.  They 
may  be  used  for  recel  Ing  trays,  fruit  bowls,  and  e  en  as  ornaments.  They  are  inexpensive  and  would 
pro  etobe  good  sellers.    The  baby  rattle  is  also  a  product  of  the  calabash. 
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white  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  They  come  in  every  size  and 
vary  in  depth  from  the  shallow  to  the  deep  bowl.  They  are  used  as 
ordinary  trays,  fruit  bowls,  receiving  jars — in  fact,  for  nearly  all  the 
purposes  that  glass  and  china  vessels  of  similar  shape  and  design  are 
used.  The  carvings  are  done  by  hand  and  display  artistic  tempera- 
ments. The  designs  run  from  the  conventional  birds  and  animals 
through  the  long  line  of  geometric  figures  and  combinations.  Fre- 
quently figures  of  people  enter  into  the  carvings,  as  does  also  the 
national  coat  of  arms  of  the  country.  In  every  home  several  of 
these  guacales  may  be  seen  either  as  ornaments  or  as  useful  trays. 
As  decorations  they  are  hung  up  or  adorn  the  panels  in  the  same 
manner  as  do  steins,  china  and  copper  plates.  These  guacales  can  be 
purchased  from  the  market  vender  or  in  the  stores  at  prices  ranging 
from  5  cents  to  25  cents  for  the  larger  and  more  elaborate  ones. 

Pottery  and  ceramic  work  are  industries  of  prehistoric  times  in 
these  countries.  Modern  explorations  are  constantly  bringing  to 
light  bowls,  vases,  jars,  dishes,  and  other  vessels  fashioned  often  in 
crude  form  but  so  well  baked  and  so  skillfully  tinted  with  colors  that 
centuries  of  exposure  to  the  elements  or  concealment  beneath  the 
earth  have  failed  to  destroy  them  or  to  wash  away  the  colorings. 
And  the  pottery  of  to-day  indicates  that  the  descendants  of  those  early 
artisans  have  by  no  means  forgotten  the  art.  Remarkably  good 
pottery  is  produced  by  them.  Many  of  the  pieces  show  a  high 
degree  of  skill  and  real  artistic  feeling.  The  utensil  most  commonly 
used  is  the  water  jar,  and  this  is  made  in  a  number  of  different  shapes 
and  sizes,  some  plain  and  some  highly  embellished.  Seated  in  the 
plaza  or  market  place  the  pottery  salesman  or  saleswoman  has  a 
vast  selection  of  these  goods  on  display.  Imitating  the  larger  pieces 
the  artisans  of  clay  and  kiln  make  little  miniatures  for  the  children, 
and  these  range  from  the  tiniest  to  the  regular  toy  size.  They  make 
not  only  dishes  and  jars  but  ducks,  hens,  and  other  animals,  and 
frequently  an  air  hole  is  provided  in  the  birds  so  that  the  piece  may 
be  blown  as  a  whistle^ 

Basket  making  from  straw  is  another  native  industry  displaying 
good  workmanship.  The  baskets  are  made  in  a  wide  variety  of 
shapes  and  sizes,  and  are  adaptable  for  use  as  workbaskets,  candy 
baskets,  receptacles  for  fruit,  suitable  for  marketing  purposes,  and 
even  run  to  the  laundry  size.  The"  smaller  ones  for  ornamental  and 
table  use  are  woven  from  highly  colored  straws,  and  the  clever 
arrangement  of  the  strands  presents  a  rather  brilliant  article  with 
bright  blue,  red,  green,  and  yellow  shades  predominating. 

Rope  made  from  locally  grown  fibers  affords  material  for  another 
home  industry.  Hammocks  form  the  chief  item  of  this  craft,  and 
especially  in  Nicaragua,  where  the  soft,  silk-like  rope  is  so  freely 
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used,  this  product  is  of  considerable  importance  commercially. 
Marketing  bags,  saddlebags,  whips,  reins,  and  different  articles  of 
saddlery  are  made  from  rope,  and  the  fondness  for  colors  finds  an 
outlet  in  the  dyed  fibers  that  are  used. 

While  on  the  products  of  fiber  and  weaving  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  chains,  necklaces,  watch  fobs,  fan  holders,  etc.,  that  are 
made  from  horsehair,  particularly  in  Honduras.  The  chains  alter- 
nate in  their  links  between  white,  black,  and  gray.  Round  links, 
square  links,  requiring  infinite  patience  and  subtle  fingers  to  bend 
and  weave,  enter  into  the  making  of  these  articles.  The  cleverly 
wrought  neck  chains  for  the  ladies  are  made  of  bleached  white  hair, 
while  watch  fobs  are  woven  from  black  and  white  to  present  a 
contrastive  effect.  Horsehair  is  frequently  used  for  embellishing 
articles  of  saddlery.  Cruppers  of  a  most  ornate  character  are  made 
by  the  skillful  worker  and  the  exquisitely  wrought  designs,  stars 
and  geometric  figures,  tassels  and  fringes,  made  from  alternate 
strands  of  white  and  black  hair,  excite  the  highest  admiration. 
Frequently  these  cruppers  are  too  beautiful  for  the  use  intended  and 
a  purchaser  will  utilize  it  as  a  library  or  hall  decoration  or  as  a  rack 
for  hanging  things  on. 

Leather  and  tiger  and  puma  skins  are  made  use  of  in  novel  fashion. 
In  Central  America,  where  much  of  the  interior  traveling  is  done  on 
horse  or  mule  back,  everyone  has  his  own  riding  equipment.  The 
fondness  for  fancy  work  is  apparent  even  in  these  goods  as  indicated 
by  the  use  of  embossed  leather.  Puttees,  saddlebags,  belts,  holsters, 
and  even  reins  are  made  of  pressed  leather.  Shoes  and  house  slip- 
pers are  made  of  this  leather  with  the  uppers  cut  from  the  furs; 
the  spotted-tiger  pelt  is  also  used  for  decorating  riding  equipment. 

As  for  distinctive  and  interesting  costumes  and  articles  of  wearing 
apparel,  Guatemala  affords  a  variety  that  is  strangely  fascinating. 
For  the  lover  of  native  work,  made  by  people  who  are  following 
designs  hundreds  of  years  old  and  using  the  best  of  materials,  this  is 
a  rich  field.  The  seeker  of  novelties  finds  a  bewildering  display  of 
tilings,  bright  and  brilliant  in  their  colorings,  and  depicting  in  their 
designs  birds,  animals,  arrow  patterns,  geometric  figures,  and  many 
combinations  thereof.  But  the  curious  feature  of  these  various 
pieces  of  apparel  is  that  each  one  lends  itself  to  some  decorative  or 
ornamental  purpose  entirely  different  from  the  original  use  to  which 
ii  is  put  by  the  people  who  make  them. 

The  juipil,  for  instance,  is  the  waist  worn  by  the  native  women. 
It  is  made  of  a  cotton  fabric  woven  on  crude  hand  looms:  on  the 
front  and  hack  of  the  waist  there  is  embroidered  a  variety  of  designs 
in  the  strangest  and  richest  blending  of  colors.  While  one  can  not 
always  consider  the  color  schemes  harmonious,  yet  the  design  and 
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character  of  arrangement  are  such  as  to  make  the  garment  exceed- 
ingly attractive  and  the  colors  never  seem  to  clash,  however  loud  and 
brilliant  they  appear.  An  interesting  fact  concerning  the  juipil  is 
that  the  women  in  different  sections  of  the  country  lean  toward 
certain  color  schemes  and  designs,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  tell  what 
part  of  the  country  one  comes  from  by  a  knowledge  of  the  various 
tendencies.  While  the  juipil  may  not  be  used  as  a  waist  here, 
nevertheless  the  peculiar  cut  of  the  garment  lends  itself  admirably 
to  pillow  covers,  and  some  of  the  handsomest  embroidered  pillows 
with  gayest  and  richest  colorings  to  be  found  in  Guatemala  are  the 
transformed  juipil. 

The  rebozo,  or  shoulder  shawls,  make  fine  mantel  and  couch  covers; 
the  faja,  or  belt,  and  other  articles  can  be  utilized  as  draperies, 
curtains,  and  such  things.  Little  doilies,  tablecloths,  and  napkins, 
woven  from  this  coarse  cotton  texture  with  daintily  embroidered 
edges,  are  used  by  even  the  better  classes  for  tea  service. 

Salvador,  too,  produces  a  certain  amount  of  silks  of  good  quality, 
and  for  home  consumption.  The  finished  product  is  generally  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  rebozo,  or  shawl,  and  comes  in  solid  colors 
of  white,  yellow,  pink,  red,  and  blue.  There  is  not,  however,  the 
variety  of  design  or  embroidery  that  characterize  the  shawl  of 
Guatemala,  the  only  deviation  from  the  solid  colors  being  a  quality 
known  as  changeable  silk  of  red,  blue,  and  gray  combinations. 

In  the  higher  regions  of  Guatemala,  especially  in  Quezaltenango, 
which  rises  some  11,000  feet  above  sea  level,  where  the  days  are  cool 
and  the  nights  cold,  the  people  need  heavier  clothing.  This  neces- 
sity has  brought  about  another  native  industry,  namely,  the  manu- 
facture of  wool.  The  natives  weave  this  on  narrow  looms  and  then 
carefully  sew  together  the  two  pieces.  The  finished  cloth  is  fine 
and  soft  in  texture  and  the  design  is  usually  beautiful.  The  size  of 
the  looms  produces  a  piece  of  wool  large  enough  for  use  as  a  blanket 
or  steamer  rug,  while  many  visitors  carry  off  several  pieces  to  use  in 
(he  making  of  a  sport  coat.  A  good  pair  of  blankets  can  be  bought 
for  $5  in  the  market  places  from  the  native  weavers. 

As  for  articles  of  jewelry,  handmade  silver  ornaments  find  especial 
favor.  The  work  is  exceptionally  good,  and  the  trinkets  include 
bracelets,  earrings,  rings,  pins,  and  such  novelties.  The  silver  is 
obtained  by  melting  the  heavier  coins,  while,  smaller  silver  coins 
enter  into  the  design  of  the  articles.  Souvenir  spoons,  plates,  salt 
and  pepper  shakers,  diminut  ive  tables,  chairs,  and  similar  trinkets  are 
made  of  a  combination  of  silver  coins  and  prove  to  be  very  attractive 

pieces. 

In  the  matter  of  toys,  the  articles  produced  are  extremely  ingenious, 
and  though  they  are  somewhat   crude  in  their  finished  appearance 
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ilu-\  none  the  less  reveal  a  remarkable  resourcefulness  on  the  part  of 
their  makers.  There  are,  for  instance,  the  miniature  pieces  of 
furniture.  These  are  made  in  the  carpentrj  shops  of  the  training 
schools  and  \ar\  in  appearance  from  a  roughly  crude  article  to  a 
piece  of  highlj  skilled  workmanship. 

The  w&x  birds  are  perhaps  the  best  examples  of  clever  workman- 
ship and  are  reallj  a  work  of  skill.  With  wax  as  a  l>a-i-  and  n  piece 
of  wire  for  a  form  the  « 1  t-f t  fingers  of  the  w  orker  produce  a  wonderful 
series  of  little  birds  representing  the  types  common  to  the  country. 
I;  I  feathers  and  in  their  natural  color  artfully  cover  them,  and  as 
the  in  or  12  birds,  the  mule  and  female  of  a  species,  stand  attached 
to  the  card,  they  are  almosl  lifelike  in  the  faithfulness  «'f  their  make- 
up. The  chicken,  zopilote,  crane,  duck,  heron,  guinea  hen.  and  tur- 
ke\  are  those  most  frequently  made. 

Ami  then  comes  the  king,  or  shall  we  say,  queen  of  the  toy  kingdom, 
the  doll.  Not  the  finished  wax  dull  nor  the  solid  china  doll,  nor  even 
the  celluloid  or  rubber  doll,  bul  just   the  ordinary  stuffed  cloth  doll. 

And  \  et  it  1-  hardly  fair  to  refer  to  them  as  ordinary  for  in  the  imita- 
tion of  the  different  types  an  amazing  accuracy  of  detail  and  atten- 
tion to  the  minutes!  characteristic  are  displayed.  The  dolls  are  made 
of  cloth  and  the  features  are  embroidered,  hut  what  i-  most  interest- 
ing is  the  position  in  which  the  doll  stands  and  the  costume  in  which 

it  i-  (dad.  The  jllipil.  the  f'aja.  the  reho/.o.  all  are  consistently  em- 
broidered in  the  color  and  design  of  the  particular  type.  Nor  are  the 
ornamental  features  overlooked.     One  doll  is  wearing  Lfla--  beads, 

another  a   chain    made  Of  coin-:    the  peculiar  Style  of  earring  affected 

1-  observed ;  one  type  is  carrying  a  basket  with  produce  and  from  the 
top  of  the  baskel  peep  <>ut  the  feather-  of  a  chicken,  the  fruit  she  has 
to  sell  or  even  the  few  articles  of  pottery  she  is  carrying;  another  type 
which  deems  it  beneath  it-  station  to  carry  a  basket  on  the  head  car- 
ries it-  burden  in  the  shape  of  a  bundle  <>u  her  hack:  and  so  on 
through  the  different  sections  of  the  countrj  and  the  different  classes 
of  people,  these  doll-  with  a  faithfulness  that  is  truly  educational 
reveal  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  land.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
male  dolls.  The  men,  too,  affect  different  colors  and  costumes  and 
the  dolls  do  not  fail  to  show  these  differences.  The  most  usual  type 
seen  1-  the  cargador  or  carrier.  In  the  illustration  ma\  he -ecu  two 
most  characteristic  poses,  the  one  man  carrying  his  load  and  the  other 
one  resting  it.  Bach  load  carries  the  drinking  cup,  some  pot  tery,  plus 
an\  older  art  nil-  that  the  porter  may  have,     lu  resting  it  is  a  curious 

fact  that    the   porter  alw  ay-  remove-  his  hat   and  place-  it  on  the  pack. 

This  i-  shown  in  the  accompanying  picture.  No  wonder  these  dolls 
are  so  popular  and  are  fondled  so  happilj  l>\  the  Little  children,  for  in 
them  they  find  the  expression  of  the  irery  life  thej  are  Living  and  the 

\  er\    people  who  are   then-  oW  11. 
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E'lX-AMERICAN  exports  represent  .about  $1,600,000,000  a 
year  in  value.  Practically  all  of  this  is  raw  material  and 
primary  food  products.  Large  as  the  figures  appear,  they 
are  but  small  as  compared  with  the  possibilities  of  produc- 
tion in  the  20  Republics.  From  Mexico  to  Chile  there  is  scarcely  a 
country  which  could  not  increase  its  exports  fivefold,  most  of  them 
tenfold,  and  some  even  an  hundredfold.  The  mineral  resources  of 
Latin  America  are  not  developed  to  one-tenth  of  a  reasonable  and 
normal  production,  the  forests  are  almost  untouched,  agriculture  has 
not  claimed  for  its  own  5  per  cent  of  the  lands  lying  ready  for  the 
plow,  and  seas  of  luscious  natural  grasses  ripple  to  the  winds,  with 
never  a  horse  nor  ox  nor  sheep  to  browse  upon  their  richness.  Not- 
withstanding production  figures  that  in  the  aggregate  look  large,  yet 
considering  the  vast  territory  and  great  natural  resources  Latin 
America  is  almost  a  virgin  land.  Capitales  y  brazos — capital  and 
labor — these  are  what  Latin  America  needs  for  development.  Capital 
to  build  the  roads,  to  plant  and  stock  the  lands,  to  open  the  mines, 
and  to  set  the  wheels  of  industry  agoing;  strong  arms  to  wield  the 
pick,  the  shovel,  and  the  ax,  to  guide  the  plow,  to  sow  and  reap,  to 
drive  the  engines,  and  to  tend  the  flocks. 

The  problem  is  a  simple  one  in  its  primary  elements;  it  becomes 
complex  in  that  its  solution  is  bound  up  in  the  general  progress  of 
the  world.  Latin  America  marches  as  the  world  marches.  So  one 
may  say  of  any  part  of  the  world,  and  it  is  true,  but  not  in  the  same 
degree.  Latin  America  is  unusually  sensitive  to  world  progress. 
Scarcely  any  other  part  of  the  world  is  so  directly  responsive  to 
world  conditions  as  the  20  Republics  from  Mexico  to  Chile.  Countries 
having  a  great  and  complex  industrial  development  are  in  a  large 
measure  self-centered  and  self-sustaining.  For  example,  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  for  the  last  50  years  has  been  a  minor 
element  in  its  industrial  progress.  The  production  for  domestic 
consumption  represented  over  90  per  cent  of  the  industry  of  the 
country,  and  much  less  than  10  per  cent  of  this  consumption  was  of 
foreign  products.  In  other  words,  the  country  exported  only  about 
one-tenth  of  what  it  produced  and  imported  less  than  one-tenth  of 
what  it  consumed.  Germany,  Austria,  France,  and  Italy  are  ex- 
amples of  countries  more  or  less  self-centered  and  self-suflicient,  as 
each  of  these  has  demonsl  rat ed  in  the  present  war.  Brazil,  Argen- 
tina, Chile,  and  the  other  17  Latin  Republics  of  America  are  not  self  - 
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centered.  In  comparison  to  consumption,  they  produce  overwhelm- 
ingly certain  things — the  production  of  which  represents  their 
principal  industries.  For  example,  of  the  two  leading  industries  of 
Brazil,  coffee  and  rubber,  accounting  for  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  industry,  Brazil  consumes  in  the  raw  state  no  rubber  and  very 
little  coffee.  Cotton  and  tobacco  are  also  important  industries. 
The  bulk  of  the  cotton  is  consumed  in  the  country  and  something 
more  than  one-half  of  the  tobacco,  but  most  of  the  hides  and  skins 
arc  exported  and  nearly  all  the  minerals.  In  Argentina  the  domestic 
consumption  does  not  account  for  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  grain 
production  and  about  one-third  of  the  meat  production.  Over  80 
per  cent  of  the  wool  and  hides  are  exported.  In  Chile,  minerals  rep- 
resent over  60  per  cent  of  national  industry  and  90  per  cent  of  ex- 
ports. A  negligible  quantity  of  these  minerals,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  nitrate  of  soda  and  copper,  are  consumed  in  the  country. 

And  so  it  is  with  all  the  other  countries.  They  consume  only  a 
very  small  portion  of  their  own  products. 

On  the  other  hand,  imported  goods  Supply  almost  the  entire  con- 
sumption of  most  so-called  manufactures. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  then,  why  Latin  America  is  so  peculiarly  sensitive 
to  outside  conditions,  since  it  is  in  the  foreign  market  that  it  must 
sell  nearly  all  it  produces  and  in  the  same  market  must  buy  much  of 
what  it  needs,  including  in  many  lines  all  of  what  it  needs. 

Furthermore,  Latin-American  production  as  it  exists  is  to  a  large 
extent  dependent  upon  foreign  capital  and  in  a  measure  upon  foreign 
labor.  Its  further  development  is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon 
these  two  agencies. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  about  the  Latin-American  import 
market,  of  what  Latin  America  buys  and  where,  of  British,  German, 
French,  and  American  rivalry  for  this  trade.  The  desirability  of 
buying  from  Latin  America  may  not  be  quite  so  evident,  yet  in  this 
instance  to  buy  is  much  more  profitable  than  to  sell — in  the  highest 
degree  this  is  true  for  the  United  States — because  in  the  main  it  buys 
of  Latin  America,  not  luxuries  nor  superfluities,  such  as  to  a  large 
extent  it  buys  of  Europe,  not  the  things  which  it  can  itself  produce, 
but  the  tilings  it  can  neither  make  nor  grow.  On  the  other  hand,  for 
the  things  the  United  States  docs  produce,  but  not  sufficiently  cheap 
or  in  sufficient  quant  it  ies,  Latin  America  is  the  storehouse  from  which 
it  can  complete  its  needed  <|iiota.  Buying  of  raw  material  is  the  basis 
of  industry.  1 1  bears  no  relation  whatever  to  any  other  kind  of  buying. 
The  United  States  buys  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy 
clothing,  ornaments,  jewelry,  luxuries  of  all  kinds,  manufactures  of 
every  degree  of  fabrication.  These  all  are  or  may  be  necessary  to 
the  comfort,  well-being,  and  happiness  of  its  people,  but  scarcely  an 
article  bought   from   Europe  that   mav  not  be  produced  in  the  United 
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THE  VANILLA  BEAN  OF  MEXICO  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

The  ]il:ml  is  an  orchid  and  is  said  to  lie  the  only  one  of  the  orchid  kind  having  an  industrial  use. 
II  has  been  cultivated  in  several  parts  of  the  world,  hut  the  finest  grades  of  beans  are  those 
obtained  in  Mexico  and  the  Central  American  States. 
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States.  Onlj  a  relatively  small  pari  of  these  imports  from  Europe 
enter  into  the  productive  industrj  of  this  countrj  .  <  >n  the  contrary . 
almosl  everything  imported  from  Latin  America  enters  directrj  into 
product  i\  e  indusl  rj . 

The  cordage  industry  of  the  United  States,  especially  thai  subdi- 
vision thai  manufactures  binder  twine,  is  based  upon  the  imports  of 
Mexican  sisal.  In  turn  the  binder-twine  industry  is  a  accessary  ad- 
junct to  the  broader  agricultural  indusl  rj  . 

Without  Latin-American  hides  and  skins  the  greal  Leather  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States,  which  for  volume  and  excellence  of  producl 
are  far  ahead  of  any  countrj  in  Europe,  would  sink  into  comparative 
insignificance.     Large  as  appears  the  domestic  production  of  raw 

cattle  hides  it  could  not  supply  the  domestic  consumption.     The  I I 

and  shoe,  harness  and  saddlery,  binding  and  art  leather,  trunk  and 
hair,  glove,  belting,  and  tanning  industries  of  the  United  State-  as 
the\  exisl  are  in  realit  \  buill  upon  imports  of  cattle,  horse,  sheep,  goat, 
deer,  porpoise,  and  other  skins  Largely  from  Latin  America. 

Likewise  some  of  the  materials  for  tanning  and  dressing  these  skins 

and  hide-  arc  from  Latin  America.      The  United  State-  import-  annu- 
ally from  35,000  to  60,000  tons  of  the  tanning  extract  obtained  from 
the  quebracho  tree  of  South  America. 
The  wool  industriesof  the  United  States,  as  is  well  known,  are  not  so 

well  developed  coiupa  la  t  i  velv  to  Europe  as  are  the  leather  industries. 

As  yet  the  wool  industries  are  not  equal  to  caring  for  dome-tic  con- 
sumption, and  of  exportation  there  is  hut  little.  Nevertheless  the 
industries  are  important   and     give  employment    to   thousands  of 

workers    and    million-    of    dollar-    capital.      Without    unpolled    wool 

these  clothing  and  carpet  industries  could  scarcely  exist  even  on  a  very 
reduced  scale.  Prior  to  the  war  Latin  America  supplied  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  wool  import-  of  the  United  States;  since  the  war  (in 
L915),  with  an  importation  increased  over  one-third,  it  supplied 
nearly  one-fourth.  Iii  L915  there  was  imported  from  Argentina 
alone  657,373,000  pounds  of  wool  classed  as  "clothing  wool."  One 
of  the  mo-t  important  imports  of  the  United  States  is  raw  sugar,  and 
Over    90    per    cent    of  this    is    cane    sugar    from    the    Latin-American 

countries.  Sugar  is  a  food,  hut  industrially  it  is  in  the  same  class 
with  wool  and  leather.  Sugar  musl  be  refined,  and  the  sugar-refining 
industrj  of  itself  is  one  of  the  mosl  important  in  the  country.  Bui 
refining  sugar  is  not  the  only  industrj  led  1»\  sugar  imports.  The 
fruit-preserving,  confectionery,  baking,  and  meat-packing  industries 
all  depend  upon  sugar.  The  Tinted  State-  ha-  never  developed  the 
fruit-preserving,  jam,  sweetmeat,  and  biscuit  industries  to  anything 
like  the  development  in  Europe,  in  particular  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, where  these  industries  account  for  one  of  the  mosl  importanl 
line-  ol  British  export  trade.     Akin  to  the  sugar  industrj   is  cacao, 
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the  basis  of  chocolate  foods,  sweetmeats,  and  certain  toilet  and  medi- 
cinal preparations.  The  cacao  industries  are  underdeveloped  in 
the  United  States. 

Given  the  economic  status  that  the  United  States  can  compete 
with  Europe  in  metal  manufactures  on  an  equal  footing,  that  is  to 
say,  that  it  is  in  a  position  to  make  a  serious  bid  for  export  trade, 
then  Latin  America  offers  an  almost  unlimited  storehouse  from  which 
to  draw  the  raw  material  for  such  manufactures.  No  one  at  all 
familiar  with  the  facts  for  an  instant  doubts  that  in  nearly  every  line 
of  metal  fabrication  the  United  States  is  at  least  on  a  par  with  Europe. 
This  has  been  proven  time  and  again  in  every  part  of  the  export  field. 
The  United  States  is  blessed  with  large  natural  resources  as  feeders  to 
the  metal  industries,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  these  industries  should 
be  circumscribed  within  the  boundaries  of  the  domestic  resources. 
It  is  not  thus  that  other  manufacturing  countries,  England,  Germany, 
France,  and  others  have  built,  and  if  it  would  reach  its  manifest 
destiny  as  a  great  manufacturing  and  exporting  country  it  is  not  thus 
that  the  United  States  must  build.  Rather,  grapples  should  be  thrown 
out  over  all  the  world  to  gather  in  the  raw  products  of  all  countries  as 
feeders  to  American  industry. 

Copper:  Latin  America  is  the  world's  greatest  storehouse  of  cop- 
per, and  broadly  speaking  it  costs  on  an  average  not  more  than  one- 
half  as  much  to  produce  as  elsewhere. 

Tin :  The  production  of  this  metal  might  be  increased  fivefold.  Until 
quite  recently  the  United  States  has  used  no  South  American  tin. 

Bismuth,  tungsten,  vanadium,  borax,  zinc,  lead,  gold,  and  silver  offer 
great  possibilities.  In  the  great  nitrate  field  of  northern  Chile  Amer- 
ican capital  and  American  enterprise  is  almost  unrepresented.  Ni- 
trate is  one  of  the  world's  prime  necessities  both  in  time  of  war  and  in 
time  of  peace. 

To  buy  is  better  than  to  sell;  that  is,  when  it  is  the  right  kind  of 
thing  that  is  bought.  The  quite  common  American  attitude  of  mind 
which  decrys  any  increase  in  imports  and  extolls  an}7  increase  in  ex- 
ports has  a  basis  of  reason  when  the  reference  in  imports  is  to  manu- 
factures which  might  be  produced  in  the  country.  Importing  raw 
materials  for  use  in  manufacture,  to  give  employment  to  capital,  skill, 
and  labor  is  the  very  best  kind  of  business.  Exporting  the  same  kind 
of  materials  is  bad  business  and  only  to  be  tolerated  as  a  necessary 
step  in  progress  from  a  primitive  to  a  more  complex  state  of  indus- 
trial development.  Selling  raw  cotton,  iron,  coal,  lumber,  wheat, 
cattle,  and  the  like  is  as  if  the  workman  sold  the  tools  and  materials 
of  his  trade.  It  can  only  be  defended  when  he  has  a  great  supply  of 
material  and  tools  and  but  little  work  to  do.  At  the  best  it  is  to  fur- 
nish a  club  io  his  rival  to  crack  his  own  head. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  I  lie  new  trade  agreements  now  proposed  in 
Europe  to  be  put  into  effect  following  the  war?     Are  they  trade  sell- 
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bagged  and  shipped  abroad. 
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in"  agreements?  I'»\  no  means.  ()n  1 1  h-  contrary  their  basis  is  buy- 
iii«_r.  and  the  conservation  and  control  of  the  materials  of  manufac- 
ture. As  a  weapon  of  offense  thej  mean  the  shutting  ou1  of  the  rival 
from  .haw  ing  in,  nol  from  pouring  out .  <  Jut  off  t be  raw  material  and 
the  export  trade  in  manufactures  of  nearly  every  European  country 
will  dry  up.  So  long  as  one  country  has  the  raw  material  and  pro- 
duces better  and  cheaper  than  another  counl  ry  it  can  not  beseriouslj 
hampered  <»r  as  to  its  exports  shul  out  from  the  markets  of  the  world 
l.\  any  anion  Bhort  of  war.  But  cul  off  the  raw  material  and  the 
whole  fabric  must  fall. 

Whether  these  proposed  trade  agreements  are  ever  concluded, 
whether  they  become  effective,  or  whether  it  is  possible  to  make 
them  effective  may  be  a  question  or  series  i^  questions,  but  the  fact 
i-  indisputable  that  the  principal  countries  engaged  in  this  war  on 
both  sides  Bee  the  problem  of  industrial  expansion  and  national  trade 
rivalry  from  the  same  angle  of  view.  It  is  equally  true  that  in  the 
United  State-  the  European  view  is  not  understood  nor  is  any  thought 
or  attention  given  to  it.  Vet  if  it  be  nothing  more  than  an  attitude 
of  mind  incapable  in  anj  event  of  producing  the  wished-for  results,  it 

won  hi  -till  he  a  threat  ami  a  menace  to  the  flit  me  welfare  of  the  United 

State-.  If.  on  the  contrary,  the  idea  i-  workable,  it-  successful  work- 
ing out  w  on  Id  result  in  stifling  the  industrial  expansion  of  the  count  ry 
and  relegating  it  to  the  subordinate  position  of  purveyor  of  raw 
material.     This  i-  not  to  -peak  of  political  consequences. 

The  European  purpose  is  to  control  the  source-  of  supply  of  raw 
material  and  incidentally  the  transportation  and  financing  of  these 
supplies.  This  i-  to  use  "raw  material"  in  the  broad  sense,  including 
food  supplies,  coal,  oil.  minerals,  timber,  and  in  fact  everything  which 
may  feed  manufacturing  itself  or  the  Laborers  in  the  factories. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  European  war  the  sentiment  was  almost 
unanimous  in  the  United  State-  that  this  war  would  mean  the  indus- 
trial decay  and  perhaps  destruction  of  Europe.  That  from  the  war- 
racked,  debt-overburdened,  and  decimated  populations  of  Europe, 
rendered  unskilled  in  the  industries  of  peace  1>\  the  war.  the  United 
States  would  have  in  the  future  nothing  to  Fear  from  such  industrial 
compel  it  ion. 

This  notion  was  founded  on  the  eery  antithesis  of  fact  and  past 
experience,  as  the  Bulletin  pointed  out  nearlj  twoyearsago.    Now. 

a-   tin-   idea    fade-  a  w  a  \  .   a    -hlldder  run-   through    the  country   ill    fear 

of  the  "dumping"  of  European  product-  following  the  war.     M  there 

he  an\    -inh  "dumping,"  it   can  oid\    come  from  goods  to  he  maim 

factured  after  the  war.  for  except  a-  to  small  and  negligible  quan- 
tities of  certain  specialties  in  Germany,  t  here  i-  no  accumulated  stock 

o|    goods    reads,    on    the    Conclusion    "I     peace,    to    he    thrown    on    the 
American    market.      The   goods   must    he   made  and    they   will   not    he 
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made  to  be  "dumped" — i.  e.,  to  be  sold  regardless  of  cost.  The 
dumping  that  will  come  will  be  of  quite  another  sort — of  goods  manu- 
factured to  be  sold  at  a  profit,  but  at  a  price  below  what  American 
manufacturers  can  meet.  The  chief  factor  in  this  low  price  will  be 
control  of  raw  material.  Other  and  important  factors  will  be  increased 
efficiency  flowing  from  organization,  discipline,  and  national  solidarity 
which,  with  individual  economy,  are  the  teachings  and  the  fruits  of 
war.  The  goods  will  be  dumped  over  all  the  world  wherever  American 
trade  has  made  a  start  or  gotten  a  hold.  The  United  States  can  of 
course  control  through  a  high  tariff  the  dumping  on  its  own  shores, 
but  what  of  its  export  trade  in  manufactures  ?  Is  it  prepared  to  sur- 
render this  ? 

The  opportunity  of  the  European  war,  so  far  as  this  country  is  con- 
cerned and  as  applied  to  Latin-American  trade,  is  less  in  capturing  a 
defaulted  European  export  trade  than  in  securing  a  greater  share  of 
Latin-xVmerican  exports. 

The  export  trade  to  Latin  America  depends  upon  the  manufac- 
turing efficiency  of  the  United  States  and  upon  little  else.  A  prime 
factor  entering  into  this  question  of  efficiency  is  the  enlargement  of 
the  import  trade  from  Latin  America.  This  is  said  not  in  the  narrow 
sense  that  buying  from  a  people  is  an  excellent  provocative  for  them 
to  buy  of  you.  That  may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent,  and  it  is  also 
true  that  the  double  trade,  going  and  coming,  creates  a  sound  bank- 
ing and  financial  condition,  stabilizes  freight  rates,  and  develops 
transportation  facilities.  But  buying  from  Latin  America  has  a 
larger  and  deeper  import  for  the  United  States  and  it  is  here  in  the 
larger  view  that  the  question  is  treated.  The  battle  for  commercial 
supremacy  in  the  future  will  be  fought  out  by  the  manufacturers 
and  not  by  middle  men  or  salesmen.  The  country  that  can  produce 
best  and  cheapest  and  employs  the  greatest  number  of  units  of  pro- 
duction will  go  to  the  front.  The  United  States  must  have  the  raw 
material,  all  that  nature  has  stored  within  its  own  boundaries  or 
that  man  can  produce  therein,  and  in  addition  all  that  it  can  draw 
lit  itself  from  the  outside. 

The  European  war  has  taught  that  the  field  of  manufacturing 
activity  in  the  United  States  is  too  narrow.  Many  of  the  products 
of  Latin  America  at  present  scarcely  known  in  the  country  have  been 
utilized  abroad  and  should  be  utilized  here.  Latin  America  is 
underdeveloped  in  every  productive  sense.  American  capital  and 
skill  should  assist  in  this  development  and  so  increase  by  many  fold 
the  volume  of  products  available  for  American  factories. 

No  trade  agreement  which  can  be  made  by  any  group  of  European 
countries  can  seriously  injure  the  commercial  future  of  the  United 
States  or  nf  any  other  of  the  21  republics  of  America  as  long  as  they 
all  remain  free  and  independent  and  the  United  States  does  its  part 
in  productive  and  commercial  development.     ^V.  (1.  YV. 


ADDRESS  OF  BOLIVIAN 
MINISTER  AT  THE  LAKE 
MOHONK   CONFERENCE    V 


AMONG    the  distinguished   speakers   who  delivered    addresses 
/\        nf  the  iv.  nit  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  was  Minister  [gna- 
/     \      cio  Calderon,  of  Bolivia.     The  following  paragraphs  em- 
body the   salienl    features  <>f  \\w   minister's   timely   and 
pertinent  remarks: 
1  w.mi  to  congratulate  the  members  of  this  conference,  and  more  especially  <>ur 
boats,  for  the  abiding  faith  in  the  noble  ideals  of  justice  and  peace  in  the  presence 
of  the  European  conflagration  thai  is  trying  mankind's  soul.    One  wonders  whether 
ideals  are  bul  dreams  and  empty  words  thai  vanish  at  the  roar  of  big  cannons 
and  the  mosl  murderous  weapons,  scientifically  perfected  to  spread  death  and  misery. 
We  have  seen  whole  nations  uprooted  from  their  firesides  and  mad.-  bomeless  wan- 
derers "ii  the  face  of  the  earth;  little  children,  defenseless  women,  <<>ld  and  hungry, 
vainly  1  < >< . k i m <_r  i'<>r  shelter  and  food  in  the  midst  of  their  burned  homes;  the  ocean 
turned  into  a  grave  f'>r  innocent  travelers;  commerce  stopped  everywhere;  merchan- 
dise and  mad-  Beized  and  confiscated,  all  pacific  endeavors  made  subservienl  to  the 
convenience  and  the  interests  of  the  belligerenl  nations  regardless  of  the  clear  and 
indisputable  rights  of  neutral  peoples. 

<  an  we  think  withoul  horror  of  the  millions  of  tin-  besl  manhood  of  Europe  mowed 
down  into  death,  maimed,  blinded,  crazed  at  the  sighl  of  the  mangled  bodies,  in  the 
midsl  of  ceaseless  thundering  of  hundreds  of  cannons;  ran  we  trrasp  the  stupendous 

•  of  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  world  being  engulfed  by  billions  and  billions 
into  th<-  abyss  of  this  criminal  war  thai  all  condemn  and  inr  which  nobody  wishes  to 

]  *< .  1 1  -  i  I » 1 « -  *  * 
It  seems  incredible  thai  Buch  a  conflict  could  be  going  on  when  all  civilized  nations 
prided  themselves  on  having  attained  a  high  degree  of  Christian  brotherhood,  when 
man-  genius  has  made,  as  il  were,  all  nations  near  neighbors  and  extended  the  human 

•  to  thousands  of  miles  to  express  friendly  greetings  and  messages  of  love  t"  dear 

li  we  want  to  understand  the  cause  of  the  actual  European  tragedy,  it  may 
be  possible  to  find  some  explanation  by  looking  hack  into  the  early  political  organi  a 
tion  ami  the  development  of  the  world's  nations  and  take  into  accounl  the  influent  i 
of  some  psychologica]  delusions  thai  a1  tunc-  pervert  the  national  ideas. 

The  numerous  hordes  of  northern  barbarians  thai  invaded  Europe  at  the  fall  of  the 
i    man  Empire,  nol  only  destroyed  the  existing  order  of  things  and  completely 
changed  the  basis  of  society,  bul  gave  "ri'_rin  to  the  feudal  system  thai  during  man] 
centuries  brought  upon  Europe  the  darkest  period  of  its  history. 

The  people,  t i r«-<  1  of  the  exactions  of  the  feudal  lords,  soughl  protection  and  securitj 
iding  with  the  kings  and  helped  them  i"  compel  the  submission  of  the  plundering 

knights    bul  - i  the  kings  claimed  the  divine  righl  of  power,  made  themselves 

absolute  masters  of  the  nations,  and  their  will  became  the  law.     \-  the  greed} 
monopolist  "t  <>ur  da]  aims  i"  crush  and  absorb  the  business  of  his  competitors,  the 
kings,  always  jealous  of  their  rivals,  made  il  their  business  to  fighl  them     Wars 
the  normal  condition  of  those  times  and  desolation  and  rum  followed  the  war-  foi 

quest,   religious   war-,   and    war-  of  BUCCeSSiOD    waged    by   rival   claimant-   to 
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throne.  In  all  of  them  no  account  was  taken  of  the  rights  or  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
An  imaginary  entity  called  the  State  was  conceived  and  every  act  of  spoliation,  all 
kinds  of  taxes  and  burdens  imposed  on  the  people,  were  justified  for  the  good  of  the 
State.  Nobody  could  say  what  or  who  the  State  was;  but  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  in  a 
fit  of  vain  glory,  defined  it  in  a  single  phrase  when  he  declared,  "  L'Etat  c'est  Moi  "— 
"I  am  the  State."     Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  monarchial  rule  in  Europe. 

A  system  of  international  policy  was  invented  known  as  the  balance  of  power.  It 
meant  primarily  the  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  so-called  great  powers  of  the  right 
to  settle  the  questions  of  nationality  or  independence  of  weaker  countries  to  suit  them- 
selves, as  was  the  case,  amongst  other  instances,  upon  the  termination  of  the  last 
Balkan  War  and  Turko-Russian  War.  The  resolutions  taken  generally  disregarded 
the  interests  and  the  wishes  of  the  people  concerned,  and  left  the  field  ready  for  future 
conflicts.  The  constant  increase  of  armaments  created,  on  the  other  hand,  a  tense 
suspicion  of  impending  danger.  One  of  the  great  countries  molded  its  whole  political 
structure  into  a  national  military  camp.  The  army  discipline  and  subordination 
permeated  even  the  habits  of  family  life.  Teachers,  university  professors,  and  writers 
expounded  the  theory  of  national  supremacy  and  its  mission  to  dominate  the  world. 
This  belief  became  a  popular  conviction  and  the  nation  was  induced  to  support  will- 
ingly the  burden  of  a  large  military  establishment. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  countries  of  the  Old  World  when  an  assassin's  bullet 
started  the  powder  magazine,  followed  soon  after  by  that  most  appalling  tragedy, 
whose  speedy  end  is  the  earnest  prayer  of  the  whole  world.  When  we  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  our  America,  it  is  certainly  with  a  feeling  of  hearty  thankfulness  we  find  here 
the  spirit  of  Pan-Americanism  taking  every  day  deeper  root  in  the  public  opinion  of 
the  Republics  of  this  Hemisphere. 

Although  President  Monroe  made  his  brave  declaration  excluding  forever  from 
America  the  despotic  and  monarchical  Governments  of  Europe,  the  door  was  left  open 
to  all  good  men  wishing  to  come  to  find  a  free  and  happy  home.  The  Monroe  decla- 
ration will  remain  in  force  and  will  have  the  support  of  all  the  Republics,  because 
America  has  been  dedicated  to  democracy  in  many  bloody  battles  and  is  the  cherished 
inheritance  left  to  our  care  by  the  heroes  that  fought  and  won  our  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. 

The  English  colonies  had  from  the  beginning  marked  advantages  over  the  peoples 
of  the  southern  continent.  They  grew  and  lived  from  their  inception  in  the  practice 
of  self-government.  The  colonists  that  came  here  were  men  of  high  moral  and  political 
ideals;  they  came  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  religious  liberty  and  freedom  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  affairs.  The  New  World,  in  all  the  greatness  and  fertility  of  nature, 
offered  them  a  suitable  and  inspiring  field  for  the  unobstructed  development  of  their 
energy  and  labor.  The  aborigines  they  found  were  not  numerous  nor  organized 
enough  to  offer  a  permanent  resistance,  and  when  the  colonies  had  grown  rich  and 
strong,  and  felt  the  oppressive  hand  of  an  ill-advised  king  trying  to  submit  them  to 
unjust  burdens,  they  protested  and  finally  won  their  independence,  fully  prepared 
to  enter  into  the  exercise  of  their  sovereignty  and  the  obligations  of  citizenship  in  a 
free  country.  The  growth  and  progress  of  the  United  States  was  marvelous.  The 
world  was  given  an  object  lesson  of  the  wonderful,  vitalizing  influence  and  force  of 
republican  institutions,  and  a  government  based  on  the  popular  will,  freedom,  and 
equality. 

If  we  pass  now  for  a  moment  to  the  history  of  the  Spanish  colonics,  how  different 
the  picture,  how  painful  the  contrast. 

The  Spanish  conquistadores  did  not  come  seeking  liberty;  they  thirsted  for  gold 
and  plunder.  Mexico  and  Peru  were  then  well  organized  and  populous  countries 
and  to  subdue  them  no  mercy  was  shown,  and  disregarding  all  humane  considerations, 
brave  and  daring  as  the  Spaniards  were,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  butcher  the  Indians 
and  submit  them  to  the  most  abject  slavery.  Nothing  was  done  to  educate  them, 
everything  to  keep  them  in  submission. 
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I ti^| »i r.-.i  by  i  Ik-  writings  of  the  French  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
ipheaval  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  following  the  example  of  the  I  cited 
tniah  colonies  undertook  to  free  themselves  of  their  masters  For  L5 
the}  fought  the  most  bitter  and  bloody  fights,  until  independence  was  achieved, 
l mi  the  habits  of  arbitrary  rule  remained.  They  entered  into  the  life  of  independence 
unprepared  for  1 1 1  *  -  difficull  duties  of  freedom  and  self  government.  No  child  learns 
to  walk  without  many  falls.  Revolutions  and  disorders  followed, and  for  many  .Mar- 
tin- Latin  Republics  have  been  the  butl  of  criticisms  and  acorn  because  ol  such  revolu- 
tions. It  was  never  considered  that  countries  formed  under  the  most  adverse  ele- 
ments could  uot,  unless  bj  a  miracle,  reach  the  degree  of  stability  that  older  nations 
have  attained  in  many  centuries 

The  period  of  apprenticeship  is  passing  and  peaceful,  orderly  governments  rule  in 
most  of  the  Latin  countries  They  have  entered  a  road  of  genuine  progress  and  self- 
development 

The  Pan  American  doctrine  is  the  outcome  of  that  development  and  of  a  better 
understanding  between  all  the  countries  of  the  New  World  as  to  their  future  and 
welfare. 

The  Monroe  doctrine  expresses  the  theory  of  exclusion  from  this  continenl  of 
European  intruders;  Pan  Americanism  means  that  community  of  aspirations,  of 
ideals  and  interests  of  all  the  republics  of  America,  without  infringing  on  each  other's 

reign  rights,  the  cultivation  of  one  grand,  generous  sentiment  of  ^ 1  will,  and 

cooperation  in  the  noble  task  of  working  for  mankind's  welfare,  for  peace  and  progress. 
Pan  Americanism  means  the  strengthening  and  developing  of  our  commercial  rela- 
tions under  the  basis  of  mutual  confidence  and  advantage;  the  elimination  of  inter- 
national wars  through  the  spirit  of  righteousness  and  justice  toward  ea<  h  other. 

The  troubles  thai  nave  caused  friction  and  endangered  the  good  relations  amongst 
our  countries  are  often  the  result  of  acts  of  ignoranl  and  irresponsible  men.  To  help  in 
the  good  work  of  elevating  and  bringing  to  a  proper  realization  of  their  duties  and 
rights  the  large  mass  of  illiterate  and  downtrodden  Indian  population  is  to  my  mind 
such  an  important  task  of  Pan  American  cooperation  that  I  can  not  emphasize  enough 
it-  urgency  and  the  far-reaching  benefits  of  thai  work. 

[f  we  stop  to  think  that  from  Alaska  to  <  Jape  Horn,  notwithstanding  the  very  marked 
differences  of  population,  education,  and  progress,  all  the  republics  of  this  dear 
America  of  our-  live  in  peace  and  harmony,  linked  lor  a  common  purpose,  working 
together  for  the  happim--  of  t  h.  -i  r  people  and  the  re.-t  of  mankind,  we  can  not  help  hut 
grasp  ile-  infinite  moral  power  oi  such  union. 

The  United  State-  takes  the-  lead  in  this  campaign  and  is  the  lirst  to  acknowledge, 
far  from  proclaiming  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  might,  that  right  alone  should 
prevail  and  hi-  thrown  all  the  in  title  nee  of  it-  -teat  power  in  favor  of  peace,  of  justice, 
ami  freedom 

Tie-  cynics  who  affect  to  attribute  to  might  and  force  the  dominion  of  the  world. 

forgel    ihi'    not  hin_'  thai    is   nol    based   on   the  power  of  love  and   right    ever  remains. 

II  i  -  ory  tea  :h  -  us  I  h  i'  the  advance  of  civilization  is  due  alwaj  s  to  the  inspirations  of 

right isness,  without   which  tin-  most  beroic  d I-  of  unselfish  devotion  to  duty 

could  never  have  been  accomplished.  The  bravest  man  is  one  who  never  swerves 
from  tie-  path  of  duty.     It  takes  greater  tone  of  character  and  courage  lo  he  ever 

reads'  to  keep  io  the  Btraight  path  than  to  ad  the  l.tilly. 

I'an  Vmericanism  to  grow  ami  endure  must  become  a  living  force  and  an  inspiration 

in  tie-  lmarts  of  every  I'an  American  to  adhere  to  and  practice  the  fundamental  priii 

ciples  upon   which   our  democracies  are    founded      The   purely  commercial    and 

material  interests  are  never  a  -olid  and  permanent  basis  of  ■- I  understanding.     We 

must  let  them  expand  as  a  re-uli  of  the  indestructible  ami  broad  development  ol 
our  ideals  of  justice,  of  peace  and  liberty,  a-  the  guiding  lights  ol  I'an  American 
brotherhood 
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THE  Republic  of  Peru  is  mourning  the  loss  of  one  of  its  most 
learned  and  distinguished  sons,  Sr.  Dr.  Eugenio  Larrabure 
y  Unanue,  who  died,  at  the  age  of  72,  in  Lima  on  May  12, 
1916.  Connected  with  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  at 
various  times,  vice  president  of  the  nation,  and  some  time  diplomatic 
representative  in  South  American  capitals,  the  late  Dr.  Larrabure  y 
Unanue  was  as  widely  known  in  official  circles  as  he  was  in  literary  and 
scientific  gatherings.  An  authentic  historian  and  a  painstaking  inves- 
tigator, he  contributed  many  notable  works  on  the  civilization  of  the 
I  ncaic  period,  especially  in  its  art  and  architectural  development.  He 
also  brought  to  the  study  of  the  pre-Columbian  epoch  many  important 
observations  and  discoveries.  The  finished  literary  style  of  his 
writings  won  for  him  membership  in  the  Spanish  Academy. 

About  1870  he  became  active  in  political  life  and  was  associated 
with  the  editorial  department  of  the  paper  called  La  Republica,  but 
shortly  after  he  was  called  to  the  editorship  of  the  official  paper  of  the 
Government.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  subsecretary  of  the  depart- 
ment of  foreign  affairs,  and  from  there  he  went  to  Madrid  as  secretary 
of  the  legation,  and  later  as  charge  d'affaires. 

In  1883  Dr.  Larrabure  commenced  the  work  which  represents  his 
most  valuable  contribution  to  the  public  service  and  which  stands 
as  a  permanent  expression  of  his  ability  as  a  statesman  and  diplomat, 
namely,  the  consideration  of  the  boundary  question  with  Chile  and 
proposals  for  its  solution.  As  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  under  the 
administration  of  Gen.  Iglesias  he  presented  to  the  national  assembly 
the  famous  treaty  of  Ancon.  In  1892  he  was  again  honored  witli 
appointment  as  head  of  the  foreign  office.  At  this  time  important 
boundary  questions  were  again  mooted,  and  not  being  able  to  termi- 
nate the  negotiations  satisfactorily  he  was  so  deeply  touched  that  he 
withdrew  from  public  life  and  quietly  spent  the  next  years  in  literary 
endeavors.  In  1901.  however,  lie  was  once  more  urged,  to  assume 
the  duties  of  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  after  this  service  he  was 
appointed  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Bra- 
zil. While  at  Rio  he  represented  Peru  at  the  Third  Pan  American 
Conference,  where  his  marked  learning  and  polished  eloquence  at- 
tracted attention. 

Occupying  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  countrymen  he 
was  elected  to  the  vice  presidency,  and  as  occupant  of  this  position 
he  was  designated  ambassador  to  the  centennial  celebrations  of  Ar- 
genl  ina  in  1910. 
208 
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Among  the  statesmen  of  South  America  enjoying  notable  reputa- 
tions is  Sr.  Don  Jose  Manuel  Pando,  of  Bolivia.  His  brilliant  achieve- 
ments as  a  military  leader  and  his  statesmanlike  and  constructive 
administration  as  President  of  that  country  from  1899  to  1904  have 
made  him  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  public  life  of  Bolivia.  In 
the  field  of  science,  as  well  as  in  official  and  military  circles,  Gen. 
Pando  has  performed  splendid  service.  His  explorations  resulted  in 
the  determination  of  the  course  of  many  of  the  rivers  in  the  great 
network  of  Bolivian  waterways,  and  in  the  discovery  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Tambo  Pata  where  it  empties  into  the  Madre  de  Dios  River. 
To  him  belongs  the  credit  of  having  named  the  River  Heath  in  recog- 
nition of  the  explorations  made  by  Dr.  E.  R.  Heath. 

As  President,  Gen.  Pando  built  the  first  railroad  constructed  with 
public  funds  and  initiated  the  movement  for  the  construction  of  a 
system  of  railways,  a  plan  which  is  being  enthusiastically  followed 
to  this  day  by  the  present  administration.  During  his  incumbency 
a  number  of  treaties  with  neighboring  countries  were  negotiated 
amicably  adjusting  border  questions  and  boundary  limits. 

Sr.  Pando  was  born  in  La  Paz  December  25,  1848.  He  was  study- 
ing at  the  medical  department  of  the  university  at  the  capital  when 
his  youthful  patriotism  was  fired  by  the  stirring  internal  events  and 
he  left  the  clinic  and  laboratory  to  aid  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  new 
government.  As  a  military  leader  he  covered  himself  with  glory, 
and  upon  his  return  to  civil  life,  he  was  elected  senator  from  the 
Department  of  La  Paz.  From  then  on  he  has  been  active  in  official 
life,  and  has  traveled  a  great  deal  in  Europe  and  in  South  America. 
He  served  at  the  head  of  the  Bolivian  commission  for  the  fixing  of 
the  boundary  limit  with  Brazil  with  residence  at  the  Brazilian  capital. 
During  this  tune  he  visited  in  Argentina  and  Peru,  in  which  countries 
he  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  diplomat  and  military  officer.  At  one 
time  the  Government  of  Bolivia  indicated  its  desire  to  name  him 
minister  to  Brazil,  but  Sr.  Pando  expressed  his  preference  to  serve  on 
the  boundary  commission. 

Sr.  Pando  is  a  member  of  various  scientific  societies,  is  general  of 
the  Bolivian  Army,  and  enjoys  the  distinction  of  holding  the  com- 
mission of  general  in  the  Peruvian  Army  by  vote  of  the  Peruvian 
Congress  in  1913. 

Sr.  Don  Tito  V.  Lisoni,  consul  general  of  Venezuela  and  of  Guate- 
mala in  Chile,  ranks  with  the  distinguished  officials  of  those  countries 
who  are  working  for  a  closer  intimacy  between  the.  American  Repub- 
lics. For  nearly  a  decade  and  a  half  Sr.  Lisoni  has  devoted  liis  efforts 
personally  and  through  the  platform  and  press  to  develop  a  more  gen- 
eral appreciation  of  Venezuela,  the  countries  of  Central  America  and 
the  West  Indies.     He  has  delivered   interesting  lectures  before  the 
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Atheneum  of  Santiago,  and  the  Scientific  Society  of  Chile,  his  themes 
frequently  being  Pan-American  in  spirit  and  content.  Among  the 
Bubjecta  discussed  by  him  maj  be  mentioned,  the  Central  American 
Union;  the  Bolivian  Congress  of  Caracas  of  1911;  Guatemala  under 
the  administration  of  Estrada  Cabrera;  the  Wesl  [ndies  and  the 
Panama  ('anal:  and  conflicts  in  nationality,  citizenship,  and  oatu- 
ralizal ion  in  Latin  America. 

St.  Lisoni  lias  written  a  number  of  descriptive  articles  on  Vene- 
zuela ami  on  i lif  Dominican  Republic,  Borne  of  which  have,  appeared 
in  the  South  American  International  Book,  and  in  Poirier's  Chile  In 
1910.  lie.  ha-  also  published  considerable  propaganda  material  on 
Guatemala  and  Chile,  the  latter  Governmenl  conferring  upon  him 
the  Order  of  Merit  in  recognition  of  his  work.  I  le  also  enjoy-  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  dean  of  the  consular  corps  at  Santiago  and  is  recog- 
nized as  an  authority  OH  international  law. 

Among  hi-  varied  activities  in  Pan-American  affairs  mention  should 
he  made  of  hi-  service  a-  delegate  to  the  First  Pan-American  Scien- 
tific (  oniric—  iii  1908,  at  which  ho  roprcsonted  Venezuela,  Guatemala, 
and  the  Dominican  Republic;  delegate  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  vice  president  of  the  Fifth  International  Sanitary  Conference  of 
the  American  Republics  in  1911;  delegate  at  large  of  the  Cuban  Red 
Cross  in  Chile;  advocate  of  the  Chilean  tribunals;  corresponding 
member  of  the  Academy  of  History  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela;  and 
associate  member  of  other  scientific,  literary,  and  learned  bodies  in 
Central  and  South  America,  and  Europe.  The  decorations  conferred 
upon  Sr.  Lisoni  include  the  Order  of  Bolivar  from  Venezuela;  the 
(  naiid  ( 5ross  of  I  he  Cuban  ( )rder  of  1 1  on  or  and  Merit  of  the  Red  Cro—  : 
the  Order  of  Merit  from  Chile,  and  similar  distinctions  from  Italy. 
fiance.  Spain,  and  Bolivia. 

K/i:\  M.  Lawton,  the  United  State-  consul  at  Tegucigalpa,  Bon- 

duras,  was  horn  in  [ronton,  Ohio.  August  23,  L864,  and  received  a 
public  and  high  school  education.     Commencing  a   business  career 

early  in  life,  In-  became  interested   in  electrical  engineering  and   for  a 

number  of  years  was  active  in  this  line  of  work.     Branching  off  from 

engineering  and  contracting  work.  Mr.   Law  ton  engaged   in  extensive 

mining  and  quarry  enterprises  at  Oaxaca,  Mexico.  While  in  Oaxaca 
he  -crved  a-  United  States  consular  agent.     Retiring  from  this  posi- 

tion,  he    presented    himself    for    formal    examination     lo    the    con-illar 

service,  and  on  December  '22,  1913,  received  a  commission  a-  consul 
m  the  capita]  of  Honduras.  Mr.  Lawton  was  recently  on  Leave  of 
absence  ami   made  a   tour  through  certain  sections  of  the  I  uited 

Mate-,    meeting    re|  >iv-en  I  a  t  1  \  e    hll-llie—    nidi    and    oiga  lii/a  t  ion-    ami 

discussing  the  possibility  of  trade  expansion  in  hi-  consular  district. 
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THE  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  August  1,  1914,  caused 
an  almost  complete  paralysis  in  the  South  American  foreign 
trade.  The  recovery  from  this  condition  has  been  slow,  but 
nevertheless  certain.  In  exports  the  recovery  was  most 
rapid.  The  value  of  these  from  Argentina  for  the  first  three  months 
of  1915,  a  period  beginning  five  months  after  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  showed  an  increase  over  the  like  period  antedating  the  war. 
The  imports,  however,  did  not  so  readily  respond  to  the  bettering 
conditions.  The  value  of  these  for  the  first  three  months  of  1915, 
nearly  50,000,000  pesos  gold  (peso  =  97  cents  U.  S.  gold),  was  about 
one-half  or  less  than  one-half  of  the  normal.  For  the  corresponding 
period  of  1916  there  has  been  a  recovery,  but  the  figure  remains  yet 
not  much  more  than  half  of  the  normal. 

The  trade  with  the  United  States  has  shown  a  wonderful  develop- 
ment. For  the  first  three  months  of  1915  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  were  about  7,500,000  pesos.  This  represented  a  gain 
in  proportion,  but  only  a  slight  one  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
On  the  contrary,  for  the  first  three  months  of  1916  the  imports  from 
the  United  States  were  nearly  14,500,000  pesos,  more  than  one-third 
of  the  total  Argentina  imports.  This  represented  a  remarkable  gain 
in  proportion  for  the  United  States.  For  example,  for  the  first  three 
months  of  1913  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  over 
32,000,000  pesos,  from  Germany  over  21,000,000,  and  from  the 
United  States  14,990,000  pesos.  For  the  corresponding  period  of 
1916  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  14,910,000  pesos, 
from  the  United  States  14,491,000  pesos,  and  from  Germany  only 
146,000  pesos.  The  percentage  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  of 
the  whole  trade  was  30.2  and  of  the  United  States  13.8.  In  1916  the 
percentage  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  2S.4  and  of  the  United  States 
27.6. 

The  increase  in  exports  to  the  United  States  was  even  more  remark- 
able than  the  increase  in  imports,  advancing  for  the  period  from 
5,760,000  pesos  in  1913  to  13,800,000  pesos  in  1914,  25,132,000  pesos 
in  1915,  and  nearly  30,000,000  pesos  in  1916. 

The  following  tables  show  the  total  trade  of  Argentina  during  the 
first  three  months  of  1916  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  in 
1913,  1914,  and  1915,  and  the  share  of  the  United  States  in  this 
trade  during  these  periods: 
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Impressions  of  Bahia  is  the  title  of  the  leading  article  in  the  Maj 
number  of  the  Pan  American  Magazine  (New  York).  The  entire 
number  of  the  publication  is  practically  given  over  to  descriptive, 
historical,  and  commercial  articles  dealing  with  the  prosperous  and 
flourishing  State  of  Bahia  and  its  charming  capital,  including  inci- 
dentally the  L915  message  <>f  Dr.  Jose'  Joaquim  Seabra,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  to  the  general  legislative  assembly.  The  leading 
article,  in  its  general  survey  of  the  commercial  situation,  gives  the 
following  gratifying  account  of  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  State 
and  city: 

Bahia,  i'i  the  early  months  of  L916,  is  undoubtedly  feeling  tin-  happy  result*  of  a 
period  of  prosperity  which  has  lasted  considerably  more  than  .1  yeai      The  general 
atmosphere  of  stability  is  more  marked  than  it  was  when  the  writer  was  in  Bahi 
early  1915,  because  al  thai  time,  although  exporters  of  certain  commodity 
cacao  were  well  satisfied  with  high  prices    sometimes  three  limes  those  of  normal 

times    yel  commerce  as  a  whole  was  rather  feverish,  fluctuating,  and  n le  I 

what  pitfalls  the  oexl  weeks  might  display. 

The  check  in  imports,  the  fall  of  exchange  and  rise  of  prices  in  many  f< 
and  other  staples  has  made  the  lot  of  the  dweller  in  Bra  dl,  w  hether  aati 
a  trying  one  ever  since  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe;  it  has  ne<  ded  a  II  for 

Bra  ilian  exports  in  order  to  restore  any  feeling  of  confidei  ■  all,  ho* 
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baa  been  maintained  in  all  parte  oi  the  Republi  sold 

abroad  during  1915  and  at  the  moment  of  writing    Vpril   1916   is  still  being  sold  with 
r  profits  than  in  the  pre  war  year;  there  is  no  pn  el  ol  any  cessation 

of  demand  or  fall  in  prices  to  the  old  level.     *     " 

Bahia'e  chief  i-r>>|>  ami  chief  a  tun  e  oi  revenue  i  fortunate 

combination  ><i  Boil  and  climatic  conditions  in  tu<i  or  three  belts  in  the  N.ntli  of  the 
State  which  is  admirably  suited  i"  ili^-  cultivation  "i  this  tree,  a  native  of  some  | 
of  tropica]  America  if  not  of  Bahia. 

There  is  always  a  big  \\<>rl>l  demand  for  ch late,  and  cultivation  in  Bahia  has 

I n  increasing  for  some  years,  bu1  it  was  pure  ■-• I  fortune  thai  brought  a  bumper 

crop  in! 1 1  the  bands  of  Bahiano  exporters  a1  the  very  time  when  very  great  quanti 
were  being  urgently  called  for  abroad  at  prices  almost  unpre*  edented 

Nor  has  cacao  been  the  only   although  it  is  the  main    product  "i"  tin-  State  ol 
which  has  been  sold  during  the  lasl  li'  months  in  world  markets  at  prices  above  the 
normal.    The  official  value  of  exports  during  1915  amounted  to  nearl 
of  reis,  as  compared  with  under  53,000  contos   the  value  in  1914.    *    *    * 

The  conto  lia-^  I a  worth  about  E50,  oi         I     0  I  nited  Sts 

last  year.    Thus   the  gain  in  value  of  Bahia'e  exporl  amounting  i«> 

aboul  33,000  contos   is  equal  to  something  li'  e  18  000  000      Bel  re  the  wai  the  conto 

-  120  United  States  currency.    This  added  Bum  has  benefited  produ 
merchants,  and  shippers,  together  with  the  greal  army  of  laborers  and  clerical  workers 
attached  t<>  industry  and  commerce,  and  has  also  yielded  immediate  nues 

to  the  State. 

Another  article,  under  the  title  of  "The  business  of  Bahia,"  goes 
into  more  <>r  le-s  detail  anenl  the  geographical  features  of  the  State 
and  city,  the  advantageous  location  of  the  port,  products  exported, 
and  the  cacao  and  cotton  industries  of  the  section.  Some  of  the 
interesting  facts  stated  are  reproduced  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

The  State  of  Bahia  is  one  of  the  large  st,  one  of  the  oldest  in  foundation,  and  one  of 
the  most  naturally  favored  in  Brazil.    The  ai  [uare  1  ilometi  i 

nearly  165,000  b  [uare  mile-,  is  excellently  watered  on  the  coastal  flats  by  a  Beri< 
shorl  rivers  running  into  the  Atlantic-  and  in  the  interior  by  the  greal  San  Fram  i 
which  follows  a  i  a  Iventurous  a  course  through  a  -  riee  ol  States,  with  its  numi 
tributaries. 

Wedged  in  under  the  greatest  part  of  the  shoulder  of  the  northeastern  promontory 
of  Brazil,  the  buttress  forming  the  States  Pernambut  o   Parahj  I  a 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte   and  '  eara  is  a  warm  and  rich  territory  win.  li  apjiealed  t"  the 

omen  to  the  east  i  oast  of  South  America  100  years  ago     The  fertile  i  • 
which  farther  b  mth  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  so  narrow  thai  not  a  field  i-  in  sight  from  1 1 • . - 
i-  in  these  more  uortherly  latitudes  greatlj   widened    the  Perro  do  Nfai    that 
■  it  ba  kbone  of  Brazil    loses  it-  height  north  of  Espirito  Santo,  and  onlj   lo* 
hills  l-n-i'.  the  l>r  »ad  bell  of  Bunny  lands  thai  -'  irt  the  9ea  ai  Bahia  and  1  eyond  it 

The  capital  of  the  State,  the  city  which  is  officially  nam<  ■  ador,  bul  win.  h 

i-    ommonl}  known  as  Bahia,  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  poinl  formed  bj  the 
curve  of  the  bay     the  Bahia  de  Todos  os  Santos    into  which  the  v 

are  poured      Built  ai  the  fool  and  also  on  lh< 
ighi  oul  to  Bea    Bahia  U  a  i  it)  of  cool  '! 

The  lower  town  contains  the  busini  banks,  markets  and  indu 

while  tli  •  upp  -r  t  iwn  is  the  redden  ol  Bahia 

the  ri 

\- a  part  Bahia  is  situated  favorably  for  development      The  h  • 
tli--  ■  nth   completed  offer  all  modern 
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Upper:  The  citj  m  watei  front.    Lower:  The  new  docks,  partially  completed,  upon  which  work  Is  being 

rout  iii He. i  in  connection  with  "i  her  harbor  improvements. 
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discharging  of  visiting  vessels,  while  the  interior  of  the  State  is  penetrated  by  railway 
and  rivers  along  whose  lines  are  carried  the  agricultural  produce  that  is  the  predomi- 
nant source  of  wealth  of  Bahia.  The  mineral  resources,  including  gold  and  fine 
diamonds,  do  not  figure  largely  as  yet  as  contributors  to  export  lists. 

Looking  up  and  down  the  coast  for  rival  ports  to  Bahia,  you  find  that  there  is  a 
clean  sweep  of  740  miles  south  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  400  miles  north  to  Pernambuco 
before  any  other  stopping  point  of  first-class  importance  for  vessels  is  encountered. 
It  is  true  that  along  this  thousand-mile  coastal  strip  there  are  several  ports  which  tap 
rich  territory,  *  *  *  any  or  all  of  which  may  attain  international  rank  in  the  future ; 
but  at  present  Bahia  reigns  as  a  port  over  a  litoral  of  nearly  1,200  miles. 

The  bay  is  therefore  the  gateway  of  an  enormous  territory,  drawing  her  exports  of 
tobacco,  cacao,  sugar,  hides,  coffee,  and  a  dozen  other  lesser  items  from  huge  and 
widely  separated  areas.  Among  her  goods  shipped  abroad  are  to  be  found  two  kinds 
of  rubber  from  the  interior  forests;  ivory  nuts;  rare  resins  and  gums;  cattle  hides, 
goat  and  sheep  skins;  the  valuable  carnauba  wax,  called  for  by  the  United  States 
as  the  base  of  certain  varnishes;  medicinal  products,  such  as  ipecacuanha  and  guarauna; 
paina  cotton  (kapok);  fibers  for  broom  making,  such  as  piassava;  hardwoods;  plumes 
of  birds;  whale  fins  and  whale  oil,  the  last-mentioned  items  appearing  only  recently 
on  the  export  list,  etc.     *    *    * 

Cultivation  of  cacao  in  Brazil  must  be  of  very  old  establishment  in  the  State  of 
Bahia,  for  as  far  back  as  1834  there  are  records  of  exports  of  the  bean  from  which  cocoa 
and  chocolate  are  made.  In  that  year,  declares  the  author,  J.  R.  de  Souza.  writing 
in  1852,  the  export  was  of  447  sacks  of  60  kilos  each;  in  1840  the  amount  sent  abroad 
had  risen  to  1,852  sacks,  and  in  1850  the  figure  was  5,065  sacks.  This  is  a  modest 
amount  compared  with  the  750,000  sacks  to  which  the  most  recent  Bahian  export  will 
probably  attain  when  the  numbers  for  the  last  two  months  of  the  cocoa  year  are  added. 

The  cocoa  year  runs  from  May  1  to  April  30.  Gathering  practically  goes  on  all 
through  the  12  months,  although  the  safra  proper,  the  great  harvest,  begins  in  Sep- 
tember and  continues  through  succeeding  months  until  April;  in  May  begins  the 
summer  gathering,  the  temperao,  with  a  less  important  yield.     *    *    * 

The  year  1915-16  has  been  the  record  cocoa  season;  the  first  10  months  witnessed 
the  receipt  in  Bahia  of  702,000  bags,  and  it  was  the  calculation  of  the  British  firm  of 
Stevenson,  to  which  the  writer  is  indebted  for  the  estimate  of  750,000  sacks  for  the 
total  harvest.  The  record  month  was  that  of  August,  1915,  when  108,580  bags  entered 
Bahia  city  from  all  districts.  As  the  normal  crop  is  calculated  at  about  500,000  bags, 
it  is  clear  that  cocoa  growers  and  shippers  have  cause  for  mutual  congratulation  when 
we  add  the  fact  that  very  high  prices  reigned  for  a  great  part  of  1915. 

In  regard  to  the  cotton  situation  the  following  statements  are  made: 

Certain  varieties  of  cotton  are  indigenous  to  the  north  coast  of  Brazil  as  to  many 
parts  of  the  Americas.  One  hardy  little  tree  variety,  attaining  a  height  of  anything 
from  4  to  8  feet,  yields  a  good  fiber  with  long  staple  and  is  utilized  for  Brazilian  looms; 
the  writer  heard  of  plantations  of  this  tree  cotton,  but  was  unable  to  see  them  per- 
sonally. 

For  plantation  purposes  it  is  the  rule  to  use  an  annual  variety,  and  with  scientific 
attention  to  selection  of  seeds  best  suited  to  different  localities  and  of  a  sound  stock 
producing  the  finest  marketable  fiber,  the  cotton  production  of  north  Brazil  could 
be  enormously  developed.  Probably  the  whole  of  Brazil  from  Amazonas  down  to 
Parana  could  be  made  to  yield  cotton,  but  the  northern  and  central  sections  are  those 
best  adapted  by  soil  and  climate  to  great  production  of  a  satisfactory  commercial  kind. 

During  the  lasl  few  years  both  the  Government  of  Brazil  and  certain  private  com- 
paniee  have  brought  in  the  help  of  cotton  experts  with  a  view  to  improving  the  culti- 
vation of  cotton;  results  have  been  so  good,  wherever  a  scientific  method  has  been 
employed  under  Ibis  advice,  that  it  is  permissible  to  look  forward  to  a  big  increase 
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in  Brazilian  cotton  production.  *  *  *  Bahia  is,  as  far  as  soil  and  climate  are 
concerned,  a  fine  cotton  country  in  many  wide  areas.  Its  cultivation  has,  however, 
been  overshadowed  by  the  greater  rewards  offered  by  other  products  and  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  available  land  is  under  this  staple.  As  a  result  the  cotton  factories 
of  Bahia  are  actually  importers  of  raw  cotton  and  yarns. 

Cotton  factories  in  Bahia  State  are  13  in  number,  operating  with  a  capital  of  about 
16,000  contos  of  reis.  They  employ  nearly  6,000  workers  and  their  annual  produc- 
tion is  valued  at  14,300  contos. 

Peru:  Its  products  and  possibilities  is  the  title  of  an  interesting 
sketch  in  the  June  number  of  The  Americas  (New  York),  contributed 
by  J.  C.  Luitweiler,  of  the  staff  of  the  American  International  Cor- 
poration. In  his  introductory  paragraphs  the  writer  explains  the 
absence  of  rainfall  in  the  2,000-mile  coast  strip,  which  includes 
portions  of  Peru  and  Chile,  where  the  Humboldt  Current  in  the 
Pacific  on  the  one  side  and  the  high  wall  of  the  Andes  on  the  other 
wring  the  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  before  the  winds  can  sweep 
it  over  this  belt  of  otherwise  fertile  land.  Peru's  wealth,  according 
to  Mr.  Luitweiler,  is  now  confined  chiefly  to  her  agricultural  products, 
her  minerals,  her  wool,  and  cattle  hides.  Of  the  agricultural  products, 
sugar  is  now  king,  although  in  normal  times  cotton  is  a  close  rival, 
while  rice,  coffee,  cocoa  leaves,  and  fruits  have  some  importance. 

Of  the  minerals,  copper  overtops  everything  else.  The  wool 
exported  is  the  wool  of  the  alpaca,  sheep,  and  llamas  raised  on  the 
plateau.  As  an  example  of  successful  copper  mining  he  cites  the 
Cerro  de  Pasco  Mining  Co.,  a  large  American  enterprise  which  is  at 
work  on  the  high  plateau  at  an  altitude  of  14,000  feet,  and  which  is 
accomplishing  marvels  in  that  industry.  "It  has  meant,"  he  writes, 
"the  investment  of  millions  of  dollars  of  capital,  the  building  of 
railroads,  the  opening  of  coal  fields,  and  the  development  of  the 
copper  mines  on  a  gigantic  scale,  to  say  nothing  of  waiting  15  long 
years  for  any  returns.  But  now  this  concern  is  producing  75  per  cent 
of  the  copper  exported,  and,  aided  by  the  present  unparalleled  prices 
of  this  metal,  is  entering  upon  a  stage  of  well-merited  prosperity. 
Peru's  annual  production  of  copper  is  now  over  $10,000,000." 

In  regard  to  the  country's  agricultural  resources  he  writes: 

Outside  of  its  minerals,  the  cane-sugar  industry  of  Peru  has  been  the  basis  of  much 
of  the  country's  wealth,  and  has  been  the  chief  hope  of  forward-looking  Peruvians. 
For  Peru's  sugar  land  surpasses  all  other  sugar-producing  countries,  except  Hawaii, 
in  the  acreage  yield  of  sugar    *     *    *. 

There  are  about  90  sugar  estates  in  Peru,  approximately  500,000  acres  in  extent, 
but  of  this  acreage  only  100,000  acres  are  now  in  cane,  owing  to  lack  of  water.  All 
these  lands  are  irrigated,  and  consequently  are  not  dependent  upon  rainfall  at  all,  as 
in  Cuba.  In  capable  hands  the  crop  is  a  certainty.  The  usual  period  of  growth  is 
18  months,  but  on  the  up-to-date  plantations,  by  cultivating  and  fertilizing,  the  cane 
is  being  brought  to  its  maximum  growth  in  13  or  14  months.  The  average  cost  of 
production  is  about  $2  per  quintal  of  112  pounds,  so  that  even  at  the  low  price  of 
sugar  just  before  the  war  of  $2.50  per  quintal  Peruvian  planters  were  making  money. 
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It  can  readily  be  imagined,  then,  what  happened  when  sugar  went  up  to  double 
this  price  immediately  following  the  outbreak  of  war.  Even  at  its  present  price  it 
means  that  Peruvian  planters  are  enjoying  a  veritable  bonanza. 

Of  course,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  lack  of  shipping  facilities  is  a  great  handi- 
cap just  at  present.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  section  of  the  globe  is  suffering 
more  through  lack  of  cargo  space  than  this  west  coast.  Never  very  adequately  served, 
the  temporary  closing  of  the  Panama  Canal,  combined  with  the  embargo  by  the  British 
Government  of  a  considerable  number  of  steamers  accustomed  to  ply  on  this  coast, 
cut  down  freight  space  to  an  almost  negligible  quantity,  and  freights  for  Europe  have 
increased  about  400  per  cent.  Only  the  very  high  prices  prevailing  in  Europe  make 
them  possible  of  payment. 

Last  May,  the  writer  states,  he  had  an  exceptional  opportunity  of 
visiting  one  of  the  principal  sugar  valleys,  about  50  miles  inland  from 
the  port  of  Eten,  where  are  the  three  fairly  large  estates  of  Pomalca, 
Patapo,  and  Tuman.  Of  the  Tuman  plantation,  the  property  of 
President  Pardo  and  his  family,  comprising  about  15,600  acres,  in- 
cluding pasture  and  uncultivated  as  well  as  the  cultivated  area,  and 
whose  annual  production  amounts  to  15,000  tons,  he  writes: 

The  people  in  charge  of  the  plantation  were  of  an  old,  aristocratic  Peruvian  family, 
which  is  true  of  most  of  the  large  plantation  owners  in  Peru.  Here  the  old  Spanish 
aristocracy,  proud  of  its  lineage,  cultured,  and  often  educated  in  the  best  schools  of 
Europe,  gives  to  the  plantations  an  atmosphere  no  doubt  similar  to  that  of  our  own 
South  in  plantation  days.  They  are  noted  for  their  hospitality  and  their  fine  manners, 
and  it  is  good  for  a  North  American  to  see  here  Latin  American  civilization  at  its  best. 
We  were  entertained  in  a  beautiful,  large  plantation  house.  Nearby  were  the  planta- 
tion's church,  and  its  market,  and  scattered  about  the  houses  of  the  laborers,  a  little 
village  in  itself  of  several  thousand  souls. 

In  regard  to  the  cotton  industry  the  writer  sums  up  the  situation 
as  follows : 

Cotton  has  not  shared  the  same  luck  as  sugar  has  enjoyed  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
As  in  our  own  country,  cotton  producers  were  for  a  long  time  shut  off  entirely  from 
their  market.  Moreover,  when  the  markets  were  reopened  prices  ran  but  little  above 
those  of  normal  times,  and  with  the  excessive  freights  offsetting  them,  the  cotton 
grower,  at  present,  is  under  a  great  disadvantage.  In  fact,  the  scarcity  of  cargo  space 
and  the  liigh  freight  rates  have  the  growers  wondering  whether  they  will  be  able  to 
market  the  crop. 

As  to  the  oil  fields  and  the  famous  guano  islands  Mr.  Luitweilcr 
writes: 

There  is  only  space  for  a  word  about  Peruvian  oil.  The  country's  oil  fields  are 
extensive  and  valuable.  They  produce  oil  of  the  highest  grade — so  fine,  in  fact, 
that  it  has  proven  good  business  to  ship  the  Peruvian  oil  all  the  way  to  our  own  west 
coast  for  refining  and  to  bring  down  in  its  stead  for  consumption  in  Peru  and  Chile 
the  poorer  grade  oil  of  the  California  fields.  The  Peruvian  fields  are  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  country,  just  below  the  boundary  of  Ecuador.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  now 
has  very  large  holdings  in  this  field  and  is  developing  them  rapidly.  An  independ- 
ent Italian  company  also  has  oil  holdings  in  this  region,  producing  considerable  quan- 
t  ii  Lea  annually. 

One  of  the  interesting  sights  to  the  traveler  along  this  coast  is  the  famous  guano 
islands,  passed  just  before  reaching  Callao.  For  over  80  years  they  have  been  ex- 
ploited, and  tradition  tells  us  that  even  the  Inca  sovereigns  knew  their  value  and 
protected  the  guano  birds.     As  we  passed  close  by  the  captain  of  the  steamer  blew 
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the  whistle,  and  what  Beemed  to  be  great  black  patches  all  over  the  island  turned  ou1 
t.  •  be  flocks  of  millions  of  birds,  rising  like  a  Bwarmof  bees,  and  circling  over  an<l 
around  t  h«-i  r  tiny  domain.  Although  largely  worked  out,  still  there  was  about  $750,000 
worth  ol  guano  -~lii|»i»«-<l  In  I » < » 1 1 1  1912  and  L913. 

As  to  the  necessity  for  the  further  development  of  irrigation  sys- 
tems and  tlu>  dependence  thereon  of  the  country's  agricultural  pros- 
perity .  ilif  w riter  states: 

It  oeed  hardly  I"-  Baid,  ill  Bpeaking  of  the  possibilities  of  the  eoiintry,  that  Peru  - 
chief  problem  ia  irrigation.  It  poooooooo  along  this  vast  coast  line  some  of  the  most 
potentially  fertile  land  in  the  world,  as  proven  by  thai  already  in  cultivation,  but 
water  must  be  obtained  to  make  it  productive.  The  Government  has  been  working 
on  this  problem  many  years,  and  a  number  of  competenl  foreign  engineers  have  been 
engaged  to  make  studies  of  proposed  irrigation  systems.  A  point  has  been  Anally 
readied  where  the  Peruvian  Government  had  given  a  concession  to  an  American 
company  for  a  $10.000, (HH)  irrigation  and  eolonization  project,  but  this  enterprise,  it 
Beems,  has  fallen  through.  Provided  t hut  such  a  project  can  be  carried  through 
economically,  it  means  thai  every  available  acre  broughl  under  irrigation  will  add 
to  the  wealth  of  Peru,  for  its  productiveness  is  undeniable,  and  sugar  and  cotton 
planters  are  only  too  anxious  to  enlarge  their  acreage.    *    *    * 

Outside  of  these,  the  other,  and  perhaps  the  grcalest,  possibilities  of  the  country  lie 
in  the  opening  and  developing  of  new.  Large  mine  fields  on  a  scale  comparable  with 
the  oil  fields  in  the  north  or  the  copper  mines  of  the  Oerro  de  Pasco  Co.  Such  enter- 
prises, however,  are  for  very  large  capital,  for  they  usually  mean  the  building  of  new 
railroads,  heavy  investments  with  a  long  wait  for  returns,  and  the  assuming  of  the 
great  risks  that  go  along  with  mining  enterprises  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Los  Espectaculos  Alegoricos  Modernos  como  Factores  de  Educacion 
(Modern  Allegorical  Spectacles  as  Educational  Factors)  is  the  title 
of  an  article1  in  the  July  number  of  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Bulle- 
tin, contributed  by  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Ferguson,  which  deals  with  the 
present  revival  of  pageantry  and  allegorical  spectacles  in  connection 
with  civic  celebrations  as  well  as  educational  activities  among  the 
colleges  and  higher  educational  institutions.  The  following  is  the 
English  version  of  the  article  in  part: 

The  twentieth  century  has  seen  in  England  and  the  United  States 
a  revival  of  the  ancient  and  medieval  use  of  spectacular  allegories  as 
a  medium  of  instruction  and  inspiration.  The  revival,  which  is  in 
some  sense  a  new  departure,  originated  with  Mr.  Louis  V  Parker, 
of  England,  who,  in  1!J()7,  presented  at  Sherborne  a  very  remarkable 
semidramatic  Bpectacle  in  celebration  of  an  historical  epoch.  Other 
towns  and  localities  in  England  have  since  had  similar  celebrations 

tinder  his  direction,  in  which  whole  communities  have  united  to  honor 

a  hero,  to  commemorate  historical  events,  or  to  give  form  and  expres 
sion  to  community  spirit  for  any  other  similar  purpose,  in  the  mosl 
Btatelj   and  gorgeous  manner  possible. 

Such  spectacles  have  points  in  common  with  the  feasts  and  fes- 
tivals of  ancient  Koine,  Imt  there  are  at  Least  three  modern  charac- 
teristics «»n  which  the  author  of  the  revival  lays  great  emphasis 

First.  That  the  community  celebrating  shall  be  a  civic  or  political 
entity  only.     The  spectacle  which  makes  its  appeal  to  a  limited  por- 
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Tlie  centenary  of  tho  admission  of  the  State  of  Indiana  to  the  '  Dion  w  i 
university  ut  Bloomlngton  bj  I  tion  of  a  pa  • 
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welcoming  the  pioneers,  who  are  coming  through  the  woodi  In  th< 
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tion  of  a  community  only,  or  to  one  set  of  interests  in  a  community 
only,  does  not  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  modern  allegorical 
spectacle  of  the  Parker  type. 

Second.  Behind  the  show  and  display  there  must  be  dramatic 
scheme.  Processions,  even  though  very  magnificent,  or  open-air 
theatrical  exhibitions  of  the  most  ambitious  kind  do  not  alone  con- 
stitute the  class  of  festival  celebration  under  consideration. 

Third.  The  plot  for  the  drama  must  be  drawn  from  the  history 
and  inheritance  of  the  community  or  locality  celebrating.  Symbol- 
ism may  be  used,  but  it  waits  upon  and  is  subordinate  to  history. 
In  a  word,  Mr.  Parker  allegorizes  history  and  makes  the  spectacle  to 
which  his  name  has  been  given  an  historical  community  drama.  It 
is  called  "the  Parkerian  pageant." 

The  purpose  underlying  such  presentations  is  not  primarily  gain  or 
mere  entertainment.  It  is  the  deeper  and  more  earnest  one  of  en- 
riching the  life  of  a  community  by  bringing  its  members  together  for 
a  common  purpose.  The  appeal  is  to  civic  spirit,  local  patriotism, 
and  to  man's  elemental  love  for  and  pride  in  his  home  and  heritage. 

Ordinarily  the  dramatic  spectacles  of  Mr.  Parker's  creation  have 
formed  a  part  of  a  festival  of  thanksgiving  which  begins  and  ends 
with  commemorative  religious  exercises.  Thus  does  he  correlate  the 
festival  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  honored  their  deities  with 
great  symbolic  and  allegorical  representations  of  a  religious  nature, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  feasted  and  made  merry  in  sport  and 
dance,  with  the  community  drama  of  to-day. 

In  the  more  complex  life  of  modern  times  it  necessarily  follows 
that  the  community  drama  makes  its  strongest  appeal  to  small  towns 
and  villages  or  rural  communities  where  it  is  possible  to  bring  together 
all  the  intorests  of  the  community  and  to  so  unify  them,  under  the 
right  leader,  that  each  individual  feels  himself  to  be  of  importance  in 
the  general  plan  and  life  of  the  community.  The  interest  of  one 
becomes  the  interest  of  all,  and  vice  versa. 

In  the  development  of  the  new  art  a  new  office  has  been  created, 
i.illcd  the  "master  of  pageant."  Generally  the  master  is  the  author 
of  the  drama.  His  influence  is  practically  unlimited  and  the  success 
of  the  allegory  in  any  given  instance  depends  to  a  very  large  extent 
on  his  personality  and  methods  of  work.  It  is  his  part  to  bring  out 
in  every  way  the  best  the  community  can  produce.  He  generally 
selects  the  episodes  and  incidents  in  history  which  will  best  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  allegory,  writes  tho  drama,  stages  it,  assigns  the  parts 
to  t  lie  actors,  and  personally  interests  and  inspires  them  to  the  extent 
of  their  gifts  and  ability.  The  music  and  dancing,  which  are  always 
important,  features  in  all  such  spectacles,  maybe  in  other  hands  than 
those  of  the  "master,"  bul  his  supervision  extends  to  them  also. 
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In  the  United  States  Mr.  Parker  has  a  large  following  in  his  con- 
ception and  use  of  the  allegorical  spectacle.  Notable  among  such 
masters  and  leaders  is  Mr.  William  C.  Langdon,  first  president  of  the 
American  Pageant  Association,  author  of  several  allegorical  specta- 
cles, and  specialist  on  the  subject  for  the  division  of  recreation  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

The  State  of  Indiana,  which  celebrates  its  centennial  in  October  of 
this  year,  engaged  Mr.  Langdon  as  master  for  an  allegorical  spectacle 
which  was  given  at  the  State  University  at  Bloomington  in  June 
and  for  a  similar  State  celebration  to  be  held  at  Indianapolis  in 
October.  That  Mr.  Langdon  was  at  work  on  these  spectacles  for 
Indiana  as  early  as  January  of  this  year  is  an  indication  of  the  time, 
study,  and  preparatory  work  involved  in  their  preparation. 

In  the  hands  of  Mr.  Percy  MacKaye  and  his  school  the  allegorical 
spectacle  makes  its  primary  appeal,  not  to  civic  spirit  or  local  patri- 
otism, but  to  another  and  entirely  different  set  of  emotions.  Its 
whole  purpose  is  different  from  that  of  the  community  drama,  and 
the  rules  governing  its  structure  and  technique  vary  accordingly. 
"It  satisfies,"  says  Mr.  MacKaye,  "an  elemental  instinct  for  art,  a 
popular  demand  for  poetry.     It  is  poetry  for  the  masses." 

With  this  conception  of  the  art,  it  follows  that  he  makes  no  hard 
and  fast  rules  about  using  local  talent  either  for  musical  composition, 
for  acting,  or  for  any  other  purpose.  Where  it  is  deemed  necessary 
and  advantageous  it  is  called  into  use,  but  Mr.  MacKaye's  idea  is  to 
offer  to  the  people  the  best  available,  whether  it  be  the  product  of 
imported  or  local  talent  or  both  combined.  So  far,  too,  from  con- 
fining himself  to  historical  themes,  he  says:  "All  vital  modern 
forces  might  appropriately  find  symbolical  expression  in  majestic 
histrionic  spectacles  (masques),  educative  and  entertaining  to  all  the 
people." 

In  the  case  of  his  own  dramatic  spectacle  of  very  great  beauty  and 
delicacy  of  conception,  "The  Canterbury  Pilgrims,"  he  brings  witli 
Wonderful  realism  the  England  of  Chaucer's  time  in  song  and  panto- 
mime, in  procession  and  dance,  right  before  the  people  of  this  day. 
It  was  presented  in  the  summer  of  1909  at  the  Universities  of  Yale 
;ui(l  Harvard  and  at  the  town  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  by  the  Coburn 
Shakespearian  Players,  who  came  from  outside  and  were  paid  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  the  play.  The  music,  too,  was  composed  and 
arranged  by  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch,  of  New  York,  whose  assistant 
acted  as  director  of  the  orchestra. 

Mr.  MacKaye  also  wrote  the  ambitiously  conceived  histrionic  spec- 
tacle,  "Caliban  by  the  Yellow  Sands,"  for  the  celebration  of  the  ter- 
centenary of  William  Shakespeare.  Ten  singing  societies  joined 
forces  to  furnish  500  or  more  voices  for  the  choral  parts  of  the  music. 
Costumes  and  scenery  were  specially  prepared,  and  the  whole  great 
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Photo  by  Harris  &  Ewing,  Washington,  D.C. 

ONE  OF  THE  SCENES  OF  THE  MASQUE  "SHAKESPEARE  TRIUMPHANT." 

The  Shakespeare  tercentenary  was  celebrated  in  Washington  by  the  public  performance  of  a  masque 
entitled  "Shakespeare  Triumphant.''  Beautiful  scenes  taken  from  four  of  the  immortal  poet's  most 
famous  works  were  presented  m  a  dramatic  spectacle,  the  performance  taking  place  in  the  picturesque 
little  grove  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  stands  the  great  Washington  Monument.  The  slope  of  the 
hill  formed  a  natural  amphitheater  from  which  the  crowd  of  interested  spectators  could  view  the 
realistic  reproductions  of  the  poet's  most  fanciful  creations.  The  above  picture  presents  the  Dance 
of  the  Fairies  from  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 


Photo  by  Bachrnch.  N  cw  York. 

DANCE  SCENE  FROM  AN"  ALLEGORICAL  SPECTACLE. 

The  revival  of  the  allegorical    pectacle    eems  to  have  been  favorably  received  in  many  of  the  educa- 
tional institutions  ol  the  country.    II  often  takes  the  form  ol  reproducing  the  classical  dramas  of 

mi i  Greece  and  Rome,  thus  involving  a  close  study  ol  the  manners,  customs,  and  lives,  as  well  as 

n '  11  it-   ol  the  ancients.    Jn  the  picture  above  may  be  seen  a  group  of  young  ladies  performing 
one  of  the  Greek  dance   in  the  reproduci  ion  of  one  of  these  plays. 
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city  |»jiiil  homage  to  the  memory  <>f  the  greatest  of  English  riramat 
by  and  through  this  spectacular  allegory. 

Me.  AlacKaye,  in  writing  of  the  arl  on  one  occasion,  cites  the  annual 
ilnt  ma  i  ic  spectacles  given  with  unexampled  artistic  effocl  in  the  great 
redwood  forests  oi  California  l>\  the  Bohemian  Club  of  San  Francisco 
as  examples  of  the  modern  spectacular  allegory,  which  possess,  he 
says,  "all  ilif  elements  for  making  ;i  constructive  art,  because  they 
are  the  expression  <>f  a  community  spirit,  focused  l>\  cooperating 
artists  in  the  dramal  ic  form. " 

The  Bohemian  Club  referred  to  is  made  up  of  1,01 f  San  Fran- 
cisco's choicesl  spirits  in  the  world  of  Letters,  art.  and  music.  The 
annual  play  is  written,  staged,  ami  produced  witlun  the  charmed 
circle.  It  i-  never  afterwards  used  for  any  other  purpose.  It  i- 
majestic  always  in  it-  natural  setting,  realism  itself  in  effect,  and 
■  ■  grips  with  a  beauty  that  hurts." 

This  form  of  education  and  inspiration  has  found  it-  wa\  in  the 
United  State-  into  institution.-  of  learning  of  various  grades  and 
classes.  At  the  Universitj  of  California  an  annual  allegorical  sp 
tacle  is  given  by  the  women  students  which  i-  -truth  a  communal 
task.  It  has  for  its  ritualistic  motive  the  transition  from  girlhood 
into  womanhood.  The  triumph  has  been  achieved  here  of  ha. 
even  the  music  composed  by  a  student. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  universities,  colleges,  and  normal  schools 
have  introduced  the  studj  of  the  art  into  their  curricula.  Among 
these  is  the  University  of  California,  jusl  mentioned;  the  University 
of  Wisconsin;  Dartmouth  College,  in  New  Hampshire;  the  Teach 
College  connected  with  Barnard  College  in  New  York  City  (tho 
Woman's  Department  of  Columbia  University  i;  Brooklyn  Training 
School  for  Teachers;  Kansas  Mate  Norma]  School;  and  the  State 
Norma]  and  Training  School  at  Oswego,  N.  V. 

Vassar  College  for  Women,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  V..  has  an  outdoor 
theater  and  has  given  many  outdoor  performances  of  great  interest 
and  merit.  Among  them  "The  Pageant  of  Athena,"  in  celebration 
of  the  semicentennial  of  the  college  lasl  autumn,  was  the  work 
throughout  of  student.-..  Another  university  celebration  in  allegory 
of  more  than  usual  interest  was  thai  of  Mollis  Hall  at  Harvard 
University,  given  in  1913,  in  commemoration  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  hall.  The  master  • 
Prof.  George  P.  Baker,  of  Harvard,  and  the  work  throughout  waa 
that   of  Harvard   men.     The   music   was   roeciallj 

luate,    and    a    SOng    and    anthein    composed    for    the    Occasion 

other  members  of  the  alumni. 

As  an  allied  movement  of  Lesser  pretensions  it   is  in  ton 
note  the  grow  th  and  influence  of  the  rural  drama  as  a  form  of  msti 
Hon  and  an  appeal  to  patriotic,  artistic,  or  religious  sentiment.     ' 
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ol  the  faculty  and  students  ol  Vassart  'ollege  presented  two  performai 
■  bich  demonstrated  the  interest  thai  for  women 

of  these  was  the  presentation  of  the  farce  Los  Dos  II 

had  i q  translated  by  two  of  the  young  ladii  ■  piciure 

the  opening  scene  ol  the  f;ir<v  is  beta 
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such  drama,  "Back  to  the  Farm,"  was  written  by  a  student  in  the 
Agricultural  College  of  the  State  of  Minnesota.  A  company  was 
trained  for  its  presentation,  and  it  proved  so  popular  that  five  com- 
panies were  trained  to  present  it  in  practically  every  rural  com- 
munity of  the  State  under  the  auspices  of  the  extension  division  of 
the  State  University. 

The  church  in  all  ages  has  used  allegorical  representation  to  inform 
and  instruct  in  things  recondite  and  spiritual.  In  some  instances 
this  has  been  done  with  such  groat  spectacular  effect  as  to  make 
the  times  or  the  occasions  notable.  One  instance  that  stands  out 
in  history  is  that  of  the  Grey  Friars  of  Coventry,  England,  who  drew 
enormous  multitudes  to  the  city  annually  to  witness  the  Corpus 
Christi  plays.  Another  instance  is  that  of  the  Autos  Sacramentalis 
of  Calderon,  for  which  the  cities  of  Toledo,  Seville,  and  Granada  in 
Spain  are  said  to  have  paid  the  dramatist  very  large  sums  of  money. 
A  third  is  that  of  the  Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau,  in  which  a 
whole  community  unites  in  the  representation,  once  hi  every  10  years, 
of  the  events  in  the  life  and  death  of  the  Savior. 

In  each  and  all  of  these  there  are  some  of  the  elements  which 
mark  the  revival.  It  remains  to  be  seen  just  what  the  present  day 
movement  will  bring.  The  rapidity  with  which  it  has  spread  has  been 
phenomenal.  Already  certain  fixed  standards  have  been  evolved, 
and  a  very  well-defined  purpose  marks  its  development  and  brief 
history. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Vehicle  (Part  III),  the  third  and  last  install- 
ment of  the  series  of  articles  appearing  in  the  Spanish  edition  of  the 
Bulletin  under  that  title,  is  reproduced  in  its  English  version  as 
follows: 

As  noted  in  the  preceding  installment  of  this  account  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  vehicle,  it  was  during  the  eighteenth  century  that  the 
coach  of  state  and  the  private  conveyance  flourished  in  all  their 
pomp  and  excess  of  adornment.  The  desire  for  glittering  ostentation 
and  display  of  luxury  on  the  part  of  European  royalty  and  the  lesser 
satellites  who  revolved  about  the  individual  monarchs  was  one  of 
the  factors  which  entered  into  the  social  problem  that  found  its 
climax  in  the  French  Revolution.  Senseless  extravagance  and  ridic- 
ulous display  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  classes,  accentuating  the 
contrast  between  the  living  conditions  of  the  nobility  and  the  great 
body  of  the  producing  classes,  did  much  to  hasten  the  inevitable 
protest  of  sense  against  nonsense,  of  the  competent  intelligence  of 
leaders  of  the  masses  against  the  stupidity  of  an  effete  aristocracy 
whose  extraordinary  vanity  blinded  it  to  its  own  vapid  weakness. 

The  glittering,  gilded,  scented,  and  gorgeously  painted  coach  of  the 
rich  noble  of  the  eighteenth  century  epitomized  the  life  of  its  owner. 
The   French   revolutionist   put  an  end   to  both,   not  only  in   France 
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but  practically  the  world  over.  The  bloody  guillotine  taught  it- 
-alntaiy  If— on  to  the  world,  and  everywhere  humanit)  began  to 
recover  its  Bense  <>f  proportion.  Vain  ornament  gave  waj  to  practi 
cal  utility,  and  the  vehicle  builder  reflected  the  trend  «»f  the  times 
in  his  art.  T<»  combine  lightness  in  weight  and  grace  of  lines  with 
Btrength  and  durability  became  the  subject  of  the  carriage  maker's 
Btudy,  and  the  development  of  the  vehicle  of  the  nineteenth  centur} 
was  along  this  line.  In  the  accompanying  illustrations  ma}  1  »< -  Been 
a  few  of  the  diverse  forms  which  were  evolved  to  carrj  « hit  these 
ideas. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  to  the 
United  States  in  1824  as  the  Nation's  guest,  a  tour  of  the  country 
he  had  30  materially  aided  in  its  successful  struggle  for  independence 
was  one  of  the  features  provided  for  bis  entertainment.  In  order  to 
specially  honor  their  distinguished  guest  and  to  make  bis  tour  as 
comfortable  as  possible,  Congress  ordered  a  special  coach  buill  for 
his  use.  Its  lighl  and  graceful  body,  shown  in  the  accompanying 
picture,  offers  quite  a  contrast  to  the  ponderous,  gilt-covered,  clums} 
state  coaches  of  the  previous  century,  and  shows  a  decided  improve- 
ment even  over  Washington's  coach,  built  about  ■'!!)  years  earlier, 
while  Presidenl  Lincoln-  carriage,  built  some  10  years  later,  shows 
but  little  advance  in  simplicity  of  construction  and  Lightness  of  gear 
o\ er  Lafayet te's. 

In  public  conveyances  the  stage  coach  for  long-distance  travel  and 
the  omnibus  for  urban  uses  long  held  sway.  The  steam  locomotive 
relegated  the  first  t<>  the  scrap  heap,  while  the  gasoline  motor  has  put 
a  quietus  on  the  latter,  which  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the 
evolution  of  the  vehicle  from  the  horse-drawn  carriage  to  the  auto- 
mobile or  motor  car  of  the  present. 

The  idea  of  a  power-driven  light  vehicle  for  use  on  ordinal")  high- 
ways is  not  as  new  as  some  may  think,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  development  of  the  automobile  into  a  commonplace  vehicle  of 
everyday  use  in  nearly  all  the  leading  countries  of  the  cii  ilized  w  orld 
is  an  accomplishment  of  the  last  12  or  15  years.  Credit  for  the  first 
primitive  motor  vehicle  capable  of  practical  use  is  usuall}  given  \<>  a 
Frenchman  1>\  the  name  of  Cugnot,  who  in  I77n  built  a  small  thi 
wheeled  wagon  which  carried  two  people  at  the  rate  of  -  [  miles 
h'.nr.       Like   all   the  early    motor  car-,    thi-   Was    propelled    l>\    a   BI1 

steam  engine,  taking  -team  from  a  plain  drum  hoder  fired  with  i 

or  w  ood. 

In  England  the  pioneer  in  i lii-  hue  was  Richard  Trevethick,* 
1803  succeeded  in  building  a  practical  steam  carriage  which 
cessfuU}  operated  in  London.     Like  ino-i   innovations, 
-low  l\  in  f;i\  or,  although  l>\  1824  a  number  of  these  vehicles  had 
constructed  and  were  being  used  with  some  bucccss  a-  stu 
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propelled  by  steam.  Some  of  these,  weighing  as  much  as  3  or  4  tons 
unloaded,  ran  regular  passenger  services  between  Cheltenham  and 
Gloucester,  attaining  average  speeds  of  10  to  14  miles  per  hour. 
They  were  equipped  with  horizontal  boilers  and  their  driving  wheels 
were  10  feet  in  diameter.  Owing  to  the  determined  opposition  of 
those  interested  in  turnpikes  and  the  promotion  of  railways,  many 
stumbling  blocks  were  placed  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  the 
motor  or  steam  propelled  vehicles,  and  prohibitive  toll  rates  were 
placed  on  them  by  1832.  Even  as  late  as  1865  a  law  was  enacted  in 
England  which  provided  that  (1)  the  number  of  persons  required  to 
drive  the  machine  should  be  increased  to  three;  (2)  that  a  man  should 
precede  it  with  a  red  flag;  (3)  that  the  maximum  limit  of  speed  should 
be  reduced  to  4  miles  an  hour;  and  (4)  that  they  should  be  forbidden 
ever  to  blow  off  steam,  etc.  Naturally,  the  industry  in  England 
languished.  It  was  not  until  1896  that  the  "locomotives  on  high- 
ways" act  removed  some  of  these  restrictions. 

The  great  problem  for  the  builder  of  the  motor  car  was  to  reduce 
the  weight  and  size  of  the  boiler,  or  rather  to  obtain  enough  generative 
capacity  from  a  boiler  of  feasible  proportions.  A  French  inventor, 
Serpollet,  devised  a  special  shape  of  tubes  through  which  the  water 
was  circulated  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  evaporated  almost  instanta- 
neously into  steam  upon  entering  the  boiler.  The  boiler  could  be 
safely  operated  at  a  pressure  of  1,000  pounds  or  more  to  the  square 
inch,  and  this,  together  with  the  instantaneous  production  of  steam, 
solved  the  problem  of  sufficient  boiler  capacity.  This  improvement, 
while  it  made  the  steam-driven  car  a  success,  came,  however,  at  a 
time  when  the  gasoline  engine  was  entering  the  field,  a  competitor 
too  strong  for  the  steam  engine. 

The  history  of  the  gasoline  motor  car  perhaps  really  begins  with  the 
construction  of  a  successful  gasoline  engine  in  Germany  by  Gottlieb 
Daimler  in  1884.  In  that  year  he  patented  an  engine  which  was 
similar  in  its  essential  features  to  the  modern  four-cycle  engine,  and 
in  1886  he  first  applied  this  engine  for  the  propulsion  of  a  bicycle. 
The  French  and  Belgian  rights  to  construct  his  engine  were  acquired 
in  1889  by  Messrs.  Panhard  and  Levassor,  whose  first  car  was  built  in 
I  S!»l .  Another  pioneer  in  the  development  of  the  gasoline  engine  was 
BenZj  another  German,  who  produced  a  mechanically  propelled  tri- 
cycle in  1885.  His  engine  is  noteworthy  in  being  the  first  to  have 
electrical  ignition,  which  is  now  universally  used  on  automobile 
engines.  These  may  be  considered  as  the  first  effective  steps  in  the 
development  of  the  modern  automobile  in  Europe.  Progress  was 
somewhal  slow,  but  in  10  years  the  motor-propelled  vehicle  had  grown 
in  popularity  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Petit  Journal  of  Paris  offered 
.in  .it  tractive  prize  for  an  automobile  race  from  the  French  capital  to 
Rouen.     This  occurred  in  1894,  and  was  followed  by  another  race 
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the  following  year  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux,  in  which  there  were  66 
entrants. 

In  the  meantime  the  inventors  in  the  United  States  had  been 
giving  their  attention  to  the  problem.  In  a  recent  article  in  the 
Scientific  American,  dealing  with  the  rise  of  the  automobile,  some 
interesting  facts  in  regard  to  its  development  in  this  country  are 
brought  out,  and  the  following  brief  outline  is  chiefly  taken  from 
that  source. 

George  B.  Selden  seems  to  have  been  really  the  first  man  in  the 
United  States  to  begin  experimenting  with  power-driven  vehicles 
about  1874.  Realizing  that  the  steam  engine  was  entirely  too  heavy 
for  his  purpose,  he  endeavored  to  produce  a  gas  engine.  At  first  he 
generated  gas  by  burning  liquid  fuel,  and  tried  to  utilize  this  gas  in 
the  cylinder  of  the  engine  just  as  steam  is  used.  He  soon  found  that 
this  was  not  practical,  and  finally  decided  that  the  combustion  of  the 
gases  should  take  place  in  the  cylinder  itself.  About  this  time  he 
came  across  the  work  of  Brayton,  who  was  building  internal-combus- 
tion engines  for  boats.  Brayton's  idea  was  to  compress  the  gas  and 
ignite  it  as  a  jet  in  the  cylinder.  Having  built  a  model  and  having 
satisfied  himself  that  he  was  on  the  right  track,  Selden  applied  for  a 
patent  in  1879.  Thus  Selden  may  be  considered  the  first  man  in  the 
United  States  to  invent  a  gasoline  automobile,  but,  according  to  the 
Scientific  American,  "he  was  not  a  pioneer,  for  he  did  not  show  the 
way  to  others.  Instead,  he  kept  his  patent  pending  in  the  Patent 
Office  for  16  years.  Not  until  1895  was  the  patent  issued  and  the 
public  apprised  of  the  early  work  of  George  Selden,  by  which  time  the 
automobile  had  been  well  established  and  was  being  manufactured 
here  and  abroad." 

Despite  the  prior  invention  of  Selden,  continues  the  writer  in  the 
Scientific  American,  we  may  point  to  Charles  E.  Duryea  as  the  father 
of  the  American  automobile.  He  started  out  at  first  with  the  idea 
of  building  a  flying  machine.  It  was  in  1886,  at  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
State  Fair,  that  he  came  across  a  gas  engine.  It  used  gasoline  for 
fuel  and  had  electric  ignition.  Mr.  Duryea  tells  us  it  weighed  a  ton 
at  least  and  was  as  large  as  a  dinner  table,  while  the  gas  tank  was  as 
big  as  a  washtub.  Beautiful  as  this  machine  looked  to  Mr.  Duryea, 
it  was  evidently  not  adapted  to  flying,  but  it  occurred  to  him  that  it 
would  make  a  good  horse,  so  he  decided  to  build  a  motor-propelled 
road  vehicle.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  fall  of  1891  that  he 
began  to  construct  his  first  motor  carriage,  which  was  completed  and 
ran  successfully  the  following  spring.  This  encouraged  the  building 
of  a  second  and  a  third  machine.     The  last  was  a  big  success. 

In  the  meantime  K.  E.  Olds  had  built  a  buggy  that  was  driven  by 
steam  in  1SS7.  This  was  a  three-wheeled  machine  in  which  gasoline 
\\;i^  used   as  fuel,   and  was  followed   by  a   four-wheeled   vehicle  later. 
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In  1894,  however,  Olds  realized  the  advantages  of  the  gasoline  motor 
and  began  the  construction  of  that  class  of  automobiles.  In  the 
same  year  two  other  pioneers  appeared.  Charles  B.  King,  a  manu- 
facturer of  marine  gasoline  engines,  placed  one  of  his  engines  in  his 
buggy  and  operated  it  successfully  on  the  streets  of  Detroit,  while 
Henry  Ford,  who  had  built  a  steam  vehicle  in  1892,  started  the  con- 
struction of  a  gasoline  machine  in  1894,  which  was  not  completed 
until  1896. 

In  order  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  matter  of  perfecting  the 
automobile,  the  Chicago  Times-Herald  offered  $5,000  in  prizes  for 
a  race  to  be  held  at  Chicago  in  1895.  The  race  took  place  in  the 
fall  of  that  year,  two  Benz  cars,  a  Roger  from  France,  a  Duryea,  and 
a  Sturges  electric  being  the  participants.  The  Duryea  won  easily. 
The  second  big  race  was  held  in  New  York  the  following  year,  when 
again  the  Duryea  cars  won  all  the  prizes. 

The  greatest  of  the  earlier  international  events,  however,  took 
place  in  England  in  1896,  when  a  big  race  was  held  to  celebrate  the 
repeal  of  the  restricting  laws  heretofore  mentioned.  The  race  course 
was  laid  out  from  London  to  Brighton,  a  distance  of  52  miles,  and 
the  American  entrant  won  over  all  competitors,  thus  demonstrating 
the  superiority  of  the  Duryea  type. 

The  electric  car  had  meanwhile  also  come  into  prominence  In 
fact,  it  antedates  the  gasoline  car  in  the  United  States,  for  as  early 
as  1882  an  electric  passenger  "brake"  with  a  capacity  of  eight  pas- 
sengers was  running  in  Boston.  It  had  a  maximum  speed  of  16 
miles  an  hour,  and  at  half  that  speed  could  travel  40  or  50  miles 
on  a  single  charge  of  its  battery.  In  1888  an  electric  " runabout" 
made  its  appearance  on  the  streets  of  Boston  and  was  used  daily. 
By  this  time  improvements  in  the  storage  battery  had  made  electric 
vehicles  feasible,  and  by  1898  various  forms  had  been  built  and 
made  a  creditable  showing  at  the  Electric  Show  in  New  York  City 
that  year.  With  its  simplicity  of  construction,  easily  learned  driv- 
ing, and  recent  improvements  in  batteries,  the  electric  vehicle  gives 
promise  of  being  an  active  competitor  of  the  gasoline  car. 

Alexander  Winton  was  among  the  first  of  the  automobile  promo- 
ters and  builders  in  the  United  States.  He  demonstrated  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  motor  car  for  long-distance  travel  by  crossing  the 
continent  in  one  of  his  cars  in  1903,  after  two  previous  unsuccessful 
attempts.  He  also  claims  to  have  been  the  pioneer  manufacturer, 
having  built  and  sold  four  cars  in  1898. 

Limited  space  prevents  an  account  of  the  many  inventions  and 
Improvements  in  automobile  construction  within  the  last  dozen 
years.  By  1904  the  air-cooled  four-cylinder  Franklin  had  appeared, 
as  had  the  beehive  radiator  and  magneto  ignition.  More  attention 
was  paid  to  the  automobile  tops,  in  order  to  make  the  cars  servicea- 
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ble  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  The  motor  was  universally  placed  in 
front,  where  it  could  get  air;  air  cooling  it  with  a  fan  proved  a  suc- 
cess; the  transmission  and  rear  axles  were  provided  with  ball  bear- 
ings; the  mechanism  was  provided  with  mechanical  lubrication; 
carbureters  were  rendered  automatic;  the  use  of  the  magneto  was 
on  the  increase;  and  wheel  steering  had  become  almost  universal. 
Several  two-cycle  three-cylinder  cars  had  made  their  appearance, 
and  wood  was  replacing  wire  for  wheel  spokes. 

In  1905  the  four-cylinder  car  was  established,  and  bevel  drive 
displaced  the  chain  almost  entirely;  the  old  bicycle  wheel  tubing 
disappeared,  and  special  construction  was  used  in  the  framework 
of  the  chassis.  Special  grades  of  steel  were  introduced;  the  jump 
spark  was  used  almost  entirely,  and  the  transmission  was  extensively 
employed.  In  1906  roller  bearings  on  the  rear  axles  were  used. 
Much  attention  was  given  to  shock  absorbers  and  rebound  check- 
ing devices,  and  the  machines  were  provided  with  foot  brakes  and 
emergency  hand  brakes.     In  1907  the  six-cylinder  engine  came  in. 

The  low-priced  car  made  its  appearance  in  1909.  In  1911'  the 
Knight  silent  engine,  an  American  invention,  which  had  been  taken 
abroad  a  few  years  before  because  it  found  little  encouragement  here, 
was  brought  back  and  introduced  in  American  cars,  thus  doing  away 
with  the  ordinary  noise  of  the  common  engine.  By  1912  mechanical 
means  of  starting  the  engine  were  devised  successfully  and  many 
varieties  of  devices  are  now  in  use.  An  increasing  use  of  electricity 
has  marked  the  progress  recently  of  gasoline  engines  for  starting 
engines,  shifting  gears,  operating  horns,  lighting  the  car,  etc.  For 
the  present  year  the  chief  development  is  the  multicylinder  engine. 
The  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.  started  the  movement  with  an  eight-cylin- 
der V-type  engine  and  numbers  of  other  manufacturers  followed  its 
example.  The  latest  announcement  is  of  a  car  of  12  cylinders,  or,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  a  "twin  six." 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  remarkable  rise  of  an  industry  which 
lias  grown  up  through  the  evolution  of  the  vehicle.  Its  effect  lias 
been  felt  in  many  different  channels,  and  this  latest  form  of  vehicle 
building  has  brought  prosperity  in  many  different  lines,  notably  to 
the  lubber  industry,  steel  tool  industry,  leather  industry,  etc.  Some 
idea  of  the  value  of  the  automobile  industry  to  the  United  States  may 
be  had  from  the  recently  published  statistics  for  1914.  These  show 
that  there  were  in  use  1 ,660,984  automobiles  and  44,355  motor  trucks. 
Over  21,250  manufacturers  and  dealers'  licenses  were  issued. 

Last  year,  notwithstanding  the  falling  off  of  sales  to  some  of  the 
countries  engaged  in  the  European  war,  the  United  States  exported 
$25,392,963  worth  of  passenger  automobiles,  $1,181,611  worth  of 
commercial  automobiles,  and  $6,624,332  worth  of  automobile  parts 
and  accessories,  not  including  engines  and   tires.     It  may  be  added 
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that  the  popularity  of  passenger  automobiles  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  even  in  Europe  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  coun- 
tries of  that  continent  took  over  $10,000,000  worth. 

The  evolution  of  the  vehicle  from  the  primitive  sledge  to  the  latest 
development  of  the  modern  automobile  has  thus  been  briefly  traced 
in  this  series  of  sketches.  The  next  step  will  doubtless  be  in  perfect- 
ing the  aeroplane  to  the  extent  of  making  it  a  common  vehicle  for 
commercial  use.  Its  value  as  a  destructive  agent  in  war,  especially 
for  scouting  purposes,  has  been  established  by  its  constant  employ- 
ment during  the  present  conflict  in  Europe.  Undoubtedly  the  devel- 
opment of  flying. vehicles  for  commercial  purposes  is  not  far  off.  For 
rapid  transportation  even  the  automobile  may  have  become  obsolete 
by  the  time  another  decade  has  passed,  but  until  its  use  in  ordinary 
business  channels  has  been  definitely  established  the  aeroplane  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  a  practical  vehicle.  A  consideration,  there- 
fore, of  its  history  and  development  may  be  left  to  the  time  when  it 
has  reached  its  more  perfect  state  and  passed  the  experimental  stage 
in  which  it  still  remains  at  present. 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS, 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  JULY  15,   1916. » 


Title. 


Date. 


Author. 


ARGENTINA. 

Census  of  the  A  rgentine  Republic 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1915. 

BRAZIL. 

Exportation  of  refrigerated  beef 

Market  for  American  marble  and  granite 

Paper  bags 


Native  hardwoods  of  Brazil 

Veil ia  mate 

Pamphlet  regarding  fruit  trade 

A  merican  cargoes  on  interned  German  vessels  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. . . 
Market  for  American  marble  and  granite  in  rernambuco 

I  >rainage  for  Parahyba  (supplemental) 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1915 


COLOMBIA. 

Packing-house  proposals  in  Colombia 

COSTA  RICA. 

Market  for  sporting  ammunition  in  Costa  Rica. 


1916. 
May   26 

June    3 


May  20 
..do.... 
May   26 


June  1 
June  5 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 

June  6 
June  10 


June  10 


June  19 


W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul 
general,  Buenos  Aires. 
Do. 


A.  L.  M.  Gottschalk,  consul 

general,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Carl  F.   Deichman,    consul, 

Santos. 
A.  L.  M.  Gottschalk,  consul 
general,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
A.  T.  Haeberle,  consul,  Per- 
nambuco. 
Do. 
Robert    Frazer,  jr.,   consul, 
Bahia. 


Leonard  Blake  Modico,  vice 
consul,  Cartagena. 


Samuel  T.  Leo,  consul,  San 
Jose. 


1  This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  officers  in  Latin  America, 
but  merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  American  Union  as  iikely  to  be  of  service  to  this  organization. 
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Title. 


Date. 


Author. 


minora  ml  Industries  foj  1915 

downii  \s  in .ri  in. ir. 
Annua]  report  on  oommera  and  Industries  for  district .  1915. . . . 

. . 1    V  II   M  \ I    \ 

Silk  trade ol  Guatemala   im|><iri-  fur  191  I  1 1  

sn  v l:  v.i   \. 

InnusJ  report  on  commerce  and  Industries  for  1915.    Firsl  sec- 
tion. 

Vdvancein  fr.'^tit  rates  from  Corintoto  New  York 

Annual  repoi  '"'i  section 

PAB  \'.'   IT. 

N.'vs  i^.rt  irorks  for  Asuncion  formally  Inaugurated 

d  trade  ol  Paraguaj  f"r  three  months,  1916 

I'KIU'. 

•  fur  American  marble  and  granite 

Exportation  of  rice  prohibited • 

-  u  \  LDOB. 

mportatlon  of  silos 

T.iri:7"ii  Importation  of  anhydrous  ammonia 

i  in  guay. 
wtir.it  exposition 

11M/MU 

f.ir  le  iiln-r  belting 


1916. 
June  30 


May     9 


June  i! 


Apr.     6 

May     l 

May      8 


May 

29 

June 

3 

May 

26 

June 

l  ; 

Mar.  29 
Mar.  30 


M  .i     27 


June  1 1 


Henry   M.   Wolcott,  consul, 
Habana. 


Frank  Inderson  Hem  5 .  con- 
sul, Puerto  i'l  iii. 


Stuart  Lupton,  con 
cr;il.  Guatemala. 


John   \.  G  a mon .  consul, 

•  hi  into. 
Do. 
Do. 


Samuel     Hamilton     Wiley 
consul,  Asuncion. 
Do. 


William   W.    Handley,  con- 
sul general,  Callao. 
Do. 


Lynn  W.  Franklin,  vicecon- 
sul,  >:m  Sah  ador. 
Do. 


H.    F.    Arthur   Sohoenfeld, 
d'affaires    ad    in- 
terim, Montevideo. 


G.  K.  Donald,  consul,  Mara- 
caibo. 


ARGENTINE    REPUBLIC 


The  proposed  AGRICULTURAL  BUDGET  for  1917  amounts  to 
11,276,248.20  pesos  national  currency,  as  compared  with  12,299,- 
390.80  pesos  allowed  f<>r  the  1916  budget.  According  to  statistics 
of  the  Ministrj  of  Agriculture,  the  WHEAT  CROPS  of  Argentina  from 
1906  i"  1915  occupied  the  first  place  in  importance  as  compared  with 
oilier  commodities  produced  by  thai  country.  The  records  for  some 
of  the  years  are  as  follows:  1906,2,437,675  tons,  valued  al  71,039,145 
pesos  gold  (paper  peso  $0.43,  gold  peso  $0.96  ;  1908,  3,803,206 
tons,  valued  .-it  133,975,945  pesos;  1910,  2,048,460  tons,  valued  al 
77,149,407  pesos;  1913,2,998,192  tons,  valued  al  109,855,000  pe 
1914,  1,076,703  tons,  valued  a!    H ,646,1 pesos;  and  1915,  2,676,61  I 
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tons,  valued  at  142,704,000  pesos  gold.  During  the  five-year  period 
from  1911  to  1915,  inclusive,  Argentina  produced  4  per  cent  of  the 
total  world  production  of  wheat  for  that  period,  which  was  106,000,000 
tons.—  —The  Gaceta  of  Buenos  Aires  announces  that  an  Argentine- 
Chilean  company  that  owns  more  than  1 ,000,000  hectares  (hectare  = 
2.47  acres)  of  land  in  both  republics  has  sold  to  a  North  American 
syndicate  410,000  hectares,  situated  in  the  Argentine  Territory  of  Neu- 
quen,  for  the  sum  of  9,750,000  Chilean  pesos.  The  purchasing  syndi- 
cate will  divide  the  land  into  CATTLE  AND  SHEEP  RANCHES  and 

conduct  the  cattle  business  on  a  large  scale. An  important  AVI- 

CULTURAL  EXPOSITION  was  recently  held  in  the  city  of  La  Plata, 
at  which  a  large  number  of  exhibits  of  fowls  from  Uruguay  and  Chile 
was  made. On  May  24  the  CLOCK  TOWER  presented  to  the  munici- 
pal authorities  of  Buenos  Aires  by  the  resident  British  Colony  was 
inaugurated  with  impressive  ceremonies  in  the  presence  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  and  other  high  dignitaries. —  The  Ministry  of 
Public  Works  has  approved  the  plan  for  constructing  a  DIKE  on 
the  Conlara  River,  water  from  which  will  be  used  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses at  Santa  Rosa,  in  the  Province  of  San  Luis. An  EVENING 

ENTERTAINMENT  was  given  on  May  21  in  one  of  the  principal 
theaters  of  Buenos  Aires  in  honor  of  the  late  Nicaraguan  poet, 
Ruben  Dario.     The  proceeds  from  the  entertainment  will  be  used  for 

erecting  a  monument  to  Ruben  Dario  in  Buenos  Aires. On  July  9 

the  Rural  Society  of  Rosario,  in  cooperation  with  the  National  School 
of  Agriculture,  held  its  second  CORN  CONTEST  in  the  city  of  Casilda 
for  agriculturists  of  the  Department  of  Caseros  and  surrounding  ter- 
ritory. Valuable  awards  were  made  for  all  classes  of  corn  by  expert 
judges.—  —The  Argentine  Rural  Society  has  secured  special  privileges 
from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  exempting  from  taxation,  etc.,  all 
cattle,  sent  by  Uruguayan,  Chilean,  Brazilian,  and  Paraguayan  cat- 
tlemen for  exhibition  at  the  great  INTERNATIONAL  CATTLE 
EXPOSITION,  to  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires,  August  15-22,  1916.— 
At  the  CATTLE,  AGRICULTURAL,  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EXPO- 
SITION recently  held  in  Santa  Fe,  among  the  various  premiums 
awarded  was  the  Santa  Fe  cup,  donated  by  the  Government  of  the 
Province.  —The  budget  of  expenses  for  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
for  the  current  year  has  been  fixed  at  3,740,222  pesos  national  cur- 
rency.  A  recent  executive  decree  authorizes  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  receiving  gold  on  deposit  at  the  ARGENTINE  LEGA- 
TIONS abroad.     The  decree  is  provisional  and  may  be  withdrawn  at 

any  time. During  the  fiscal  year  of  1915,  61,804  persons  visited 

the  ARGENTINA  LIBRARY  of  Buenos  Aires,  or  a  daily  average  of 
1  82  persons,  a  figure  that  shows  tins  library  to  be  one  of  the  most  fre- 
(|uented   in   the   Republic.     The  number  of  lectures,   art   entertain- 
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ments,  etc.,  given  by  the  institution  during  the  year  amounted  to  38, 
which  gives  an  idea  of  its  educational  Facilities.  La  Capital,  a  news- 
paper of  Rosario,  states  thai  the  fortj  sixth  anniversary  of  the  inau- 
guration of  the  ARGENTINE  CENTRAL  RAILWAY  in  Rosario  was 
impressively  celebrated  there  on  Maj  Is*  lasl  in  the  presence  of  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  the  Republic,  and  calls  attention  to  the  great 
industrial  development  due  t"  this  railvt  ay,  whose  system  now  extends 
throughout  the  whole  country  and  whose  anniversary  should  be  cele- 
brated as  "lie  »'f  i  lie  greatest  events  in  the  history  of  the  country  . 
An  active  campaign  for  promoting  COMMERCIAL  INTERCHANGE 
between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Spain  has  recently  been  under- 
taken l>\  La  Union,  a  newspaper  of  Buenos  Aires.  The  board  of 
directors  of  LA  PLATA  UNIVERSITY  have  issued  new  rules  and 
dations  for  the  enrollment  of  students.  During  the  first  four 
months  of  1916  Argentina  exported  1,402,219  HIDES,  1,045,402  of 
which  went  to  the  United  State-  and  were  made  up  of  604,305  green 
hides  and  141,097  dried.  These  figures  show  that  more  than  two- 
thirds  «»f  all  the  Imlr-  exported  by  Argentina  during  the  first  four 
months  «>f  1916  were  bought  by  the  United  States.  The  National 
Atheneum  «»f  Buenos  Aires  will  s< establish  a  COURSE  IX  BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY, which  will  he  <lividc<l  into  four  parts.  Foreign 
STE  ^MERS  AND  SAILING  VESSELS  to  the  number  of  565,  with 
a  total  tonnage  of  Mi.i.'i.i  tons,  entered  ami  cleared  from  the  port  of 
Buenos  Aires  during  the  first  live  months  of  1916,  a-  compared  with 
with  a  total  tonnage  <>f  81  1,505  ton-,  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1915.  Pacing  page  519  of  the  April,  1916,  English  edition  of  the 
Monthli  Bulletin  is  a  cut  of  "THE  SPANISH  MONUMENT  IN 
Bl  K\'<  >^  AIRES,"  the  caption  of  which  state-  that  it  i>  the  work  of 

the  SCUlptOr,  Aft  illo  |)ic-e<..  ;  1 1 1  ( I  COSt    lieali_\    190,000.       Till-  -I  a  tell  lent 

i-  erroneous.     The  monu at  in  question  was  wrought  by  the  sculptor 

.-tin  QueroJ  and  eo-t  approximately  1,350,000  pesos,  currency,  or 
an  equivalent  of  $573,075,  American  gold.  Mi--  Annie  S.  Peek,  a 
noted  American  lect  urer,  magazine  w  titer,  ami  mountain  climber,  who 
ha-  traveled  extensive!}  in  the  Old  ami  the  New  World,  ga\  e  an  inter- 
esting and  instructive  lecture  in  Spanish,  on  the  CITY  OF  NEW 
STORK,  in  the  beautiful  ball  of  "La  Prensa"  (The  I'm—  in  Buenos 
Aires  on  Ma\  :;i  last,  to  a  select  audience  particularly  interested  in 
Tan  American  affairs.  Mi—  Peck  ha-  traveled  all  over  South 
America,  i-  tin-  author  <>{  "Search  f<>r  the  Apex  of  America,"  "The 
ith  American  Tout."  and  ha-  written  manj  magazine  articles 
ami  recently  delivered  a  series  "f  lectures  on.  Latin  American  sub- 
jects in  Paraguay.     Other  lectures   are   planned   bj    Mi--   Peck   in 

i"-  Aires  in  the  near  future  on  subjects  covering  commei 
banking,  ami  manufacturing  in  the  United  States. 


Bolivian  newspapers,  commenting  on  the  increased  activity  of 
mining  enterprises,  note  with  satisfaction  that  within  a  few  years 
Bolivia  has  passed  from  third  to  SECOND  PLACE  in  supplying  the 
world  with  tin;  the  only  section  producing  greater  quantities  being 
the  Straits  Settlements.  One  paper  ventures  to  prophesy  that  within 
10  years  Bolivian  production  will  exceed  that  of  any  other  section  of 

the  world. During  the  first  four  months  of  the  present  year  there 

were  exported  755  metric  tons  of  WOLFRAMITE  ore ;  this  amount  is 
only  37  tons  less  than  the  total  quantity  shipped  during  the  whole  of 
1915.  The  prevailing  prices  for  the  four  months  made  this  one  prod- 
uct net  6,644,000  bolivianos,  or,  roughly  speaking,  nearly  S3, 000, 000. 
Oruro,  La  Paz,  and  Potosi,  respectively,  are  the  regions  which  con- 
tributed the  greater  quantities. El  Diario,  one  of  the  leading  news- 
papers of  La  Paz,  in  a  recent  issue  reviews  the  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS  of  the  country  during  the  last  16  years.  Schools  and 
colleges  have  increased  in  number  and  professional  teachers,  both 
native  and  foreign,  have  been  selected  with  care  and  their  work  is 
highly  praised.     To-day  the  outlook  is  bright  and  greater  progress  in 

educating  the  masses  is  predicted. Visitors  to  Bolivia  who  have 

not  sufficient  time  to  inspect  the  mineral  regions  will  find  in  the  new 
MINERALOGICAL  MUSEUM  in  La  Paz  a  marvellous  collection  of 
minerals  gathered  from  all  sections  of  the  country.  Much  time  and 
expense  is  being  devoted  to  building  a  great  museum  of  Bolivia's 
natural  products,  and  considerable  progress  has  already  been  made 

in  installing  exhibits. The  PRODUCTION  OF  SUGAR  is  one  of 

the  enterprises  that  has  a  most  promising  future.  Private  advices 
received  from  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  by  the  Pan  American  Union 
give  details  relative  to  the  growing  of  sugar  cane  and  estimate  expen- 
ses of  starting  the  industry  on  larger  scales.  The  product  would  have 
a  ready  sale  in  Bolivian  cities  lying  high  in  the  Andes  where  cane 
does  not  grow.  Santa  Cruz  is  546  miles  eastward  from  La  Paz  and 
lies  at  an  altitude  suitable  for  rice,  cane,  and  many  similar  agricul- 
tural crops.  Heretofore  the  greatest  difficulty  has  been  the  question 
of  transportation,  but  the  advent  of  the  automobile  truck,  now  suc- 
cessfully operated  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  is  renewing  atten- 
tion to  a  vast  and  promising  cane-producing  region.  The  nearest 
railway  at  present  is  275  miles  distant  at  Cochabamba;  the  other 
route  to  steam  navigation  on  the  Paraguay  is  400  miles,  and  both  are 
covered  now  by  mule  or  ox  teams. Capitalists  who  may  be  con- 
sidering the  possibilities  of  Bolivia  as  a  field  for  exploitation  are 
likely  to  be  interested  in  a  new  book  entitled  FINANCIAL  HIS- 
254 
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TORY  OF  BOLIVIA  (Historia  Finaneierade  Bolivia),  which  is  on 
the  market  in  La  Paz.  The  book  is  written  by  Sr.Caro,  and  is  reviewed 
extensively  in  El  Diario,  of  the  capital  city,  in  the  issue  of  May  18  last. 


BRAZIL 


According  to  the  official  report  of  the  ( Office  of  Commercial  Statis- 
tics of  tlw  Ministry  of  Finance  of  Brazil,  the  total  FOREIGN 
TRADE  in  milreis  gold  for  the  year  1915  as  compared  with  191  I 
was:  I'M  l.  imports,  315,312,312;  exports,  413,570,535;  total,  728,- 
882,847.  L915,  imports,  267,452,367:  exports,  470,847,402;  total, 
738,299,769.  Expressed  in  terms  of  United  States  currency,  on  the 
basis  "I"  the  gold  valuation  above,  the  trade  for  the  two  years  was:  1914, 
imports,  $172,223,584;  exports,  $225,892,226;  total,  $398,115,810. 
I'.ii;,.  imp., its.  si 46,082,483;  exports,  S257,176,851;  total,  $403,- 
259,334.  In  191.")  Brazil's  trade  with  the  United  States  was: 
Imports,  $46,858,165;  exports,  $107,523,931;  total,  $154,382,096  — 
The  SECOND  FRUIT  EXPOSITION,  in  conjunction  with  the 
First  Horticultural  Exposition,  w  as  opened  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  Jul)' 
9  in  the  new  permanent  buildings  recently  completed.  Foreign  as 
well  as  domestic  fruits  were  exhibited  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 

cultivation  and  commerce  in  fruits  of  all  kinds. An  important 

SCIENTIFIC  EXPEDITION  was  recently  made  under  the  direction 
of  the  Director  of  the  National  Museum  to  the  Island  of  Trinidad, 
Bituated  in  the  South  Atlantic,  600  miles  off  the  coast  of  the  State  of 
Espirito  Sun  to.     Valuable  specimens  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the 

island  were  secured  as  well  as  many  varieties  of  aquatic  plants. 

On  June  1  the  NATIONAL  COTTON  CONFERENCE,  presided 
nvcr  by  Pre-ident  Wenceslao  Braz,  was  opened  in  the  National 
Library  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Statesmen  and  agricultural  leaders  from 
all  parts  of  the  nation  were  in  attendance  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
ways   and    means  of  developing  and  perfecting  the  cultivation   of 

cotton    and    its    related    industries. According    to    A    Rua,    the 

National  Society  of  Agriculture  is  receiving  many  inquiries  for  BRA- 
ZILIAN   FIBERS,  and  considerable  trade  is  being  developed  in  this 

industry.       —The  State  authorities  of  Labia  bave  decided  to  hold  an 

EXPOSITION  OF  LAIIIAN  PRODUCTS  in  conjunction  with  the 
Fifth  Brazilian  Congress  of  Geography,  which  will  meet  in  the  citj 
of  Sah  ador,  capital  of  the  state  of  Labia,  September  7  16,  1916. — 
An  AMERICAN  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE   was  recently  estab- 
lished in  Rio  de  'Janeiro  to  promote  closer  relations  in  commerce  and 

g I  understanding  between  Brazil  and  the  United  State-,  and  an 

ad  visor  \  hoard  was  elected  to  direct  it-  affairs.     Beginning  with  July, 
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the  chamber  will  issue  a  quarterly  English-Portuguese  magazine.— 
A  recent  executive  decree  grants  permission  to  a  North  American 
COAL   COMPANY,  called  the  Berwind  Terminal  Co.,  to  operate  in 
Brazil.     The  company  proposes  to  buy  and  sell  all  kinds  of  combus- 
tibles,  manganese   and  iron   ores,   etc.,   and   to   export   and  import 

same. The  COFFEE    CROP    of  Brazil  for  1916  is  estimated  at 

17,000,000  bags  of  60  kilos  each.  A  change  of  markets  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  European  war,  but  the  United  States  continues 
as  the  chief  purchaser.—  —The  Brazilian  Aero  Club  inaugurated  the 
new  AVIATION  SCHOOL  at  Rio  do  Janeiro  on  May  28.  An 
interesting  feature  of  the  ceremonies  was  an  exhibition  in  aerial  navi- 
gation by  the  celebrated  Brazilian  aviator,  Santos  Damont,  and  other 

experienced  aviators. Plans  and  preparations  are  being  made  by 

the  Brazilian  Press  Association  for  holding  the  FIRST  BRAZILIAN 
JOURNALISTIC  CONGRESS  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  September  10, 
1917,  in  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  founding  of  the  journalistic 
press  in  Brazil.  Important  questions  pertaining  to  the  history  of 
Brazilian  journalism  will  be  discussed  at  the  Congress.  Plans  are 
also  under  consideration  for  founding  a  school  of  journalism  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  to  train  men  for  newspaper  work  and  to  be  modeled  after 
the  best  institutions  of  a  similar  nature  in  other  countries. —  —The 
proposed  BUDGET  of  the  Government  of  Brazil  for  the  fiscal  year 
1917,  as  presented  to  Congress  on  June  5,  1916,  shows  total  estimated 
expenses  of  97,750  contos  gold  (gold  conto,  $546;  paper  conto,  about 
$250)  and  406,388  contos  paper,  as  compared  with  84,365  contos 
gold  and  409,850  contos  paper  of  the  1916  budget.  The  increased 
expenditure's  for  1917  are  due  partly  to  the  decision  of  the  Brazilian 
Government  to  resume  interest  payments  on  Government  loans  at 
the  expiration  of  the  moratorium  in  1917. 


President  .Juan  Luis  Sanfuentes  delivered  an  interesting  MESSAGE 
to  the  National  Congress  al  the  opening  of  its  regular  sessions  on 
June  1,  1916,  in  which  lie  reviewed  I  he  principal  events  of  his  admin- 
istration and  the  progress  of  the  country  in  general.  The  Executive 
recommends  the  early  ratification  of  the  PROTOCOL  WITH 
BOLIVIA,  signed  in  1907.  and  pending  the  action  of  Congress  since 
1908.  Congress  is  also  requested  to  act  on  the  plans  proposed  by 
the  Parliamentary  Commission  concerning  COLONIZATION  and 
to  approve  the  proposed  settlement  of  the  New  Italy  Colonization 
Co.  The  President  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  department 
of  agriculture  in  order  to  encourage  the  development  of  that  industry 
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l>\  various  means,  such  as,  f<>r  instance,  drainage  works,  combating 
<>f  plant  diseases,  the  destruction  <>f  injurious  insects,  and  the  build- 
ing "f  public  highways  and  railways  into  the  agricultural  sections 
of  the  Republic.  The  POSTAL  SERVICE  of  the  countrj  wae 
transacted  in  1915  b}  2,032  employees,  who  bandied  during  thai 
yeai  801  pieces  of  domestic  mail,  as  compared  with  61 

pieces  in  1914.  The  foreign  mail  handled  in  1915  numbered  1,136,197 
pieces,  as  compared  with   1,487,363  pure-  m  1914,  or  n  decrease  ot 

166  pieces  in  1915.  The  domestic  j»« »— t ;»1  receipts  in  1915 
amounted  to  3,24  1,695  paper  pesos  paper  peso  aboul  I  I  cents)  and 
the  foreign  receipts  to  575,418  pesos,  or  a  total  of  3,820,113  paper 
pesos,  as  compared  with  3,811,706  pesos  in  L914.  PUBLIC  IN- 
STRl  CTION  bas  received  the  especial  attention  of  the  ( iovernment . 

■  :itl\  an  industrial  school  was  established  al  Temuco,  and  if  is 
proposed  to  open  similar  schools  al  Coquimbo,  Valparaiso,  Talca,  and 
Valdivia.  The  agricultural  Bchools  of  the  Republic  arc  being  reor- 
ganized to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  country  and  the  national 

col  of  arts  and  crafts  bas  been  thoroughly  modernized.  The 
bates  thai  the  DEBT  of  Chile  <>n  December  31,  1915,  in 
pounds  Bterling,  amounted  to  £34,556,380,  E2,000,000  <»f  which  arc 
m  treasury  notes  ami  the  remainder  in  bonds.  The  FOREIGN 
COMMERCE  of  the  countrj  in  L915  amounted  to  175,420,775 
Chilean  lt< »1»1  pesos  gold  pesos  $0,365  .  made  up  of  imports,  153,- 
21 1 ,557  gold  pesos  and  exports,  3  22,209,2  Is-  gold  pesos.  The  receipts 
from  the  RAILWAYS  of  the  country  in  1915  amounted  to  73,700,000 
paper  pesos  paper  pesos  $0.14  approximately),  and  the  expendi- 
ture 63,700,000  pesos.  The  Arica  to  La  Paz  Railway  in  1915 
had  a  surplus  of  258,000  pesos  paper  .  The  department  <>f  railways 
proposes  to  build  a  CENTRAL  MACHINE  SHOP  at  San  Bernardo. 
W'nh  this  objeel  in  Hew  a  competitive  prize  of  £4,000  was  offered 
for  the  best    plans  submitted  and  the  award  was  made  to   Niles- 

lent-Pond  Co.  <>f  New  York.  This  company  will  have  charge 
of  the  construction  ami  erection  <»f  the  machinery  which  the  new 
shop  1 1 1 : i \  require,  ami  the  Government  ha-  -cm  Jorge  Beaumont, 
chief  «»f  the  Bhop  ;it  Concepcion,  Chile,  assisted  l>\    Rogelio  Torres, 

the  I  mini  States  ti»  inspeel  the  machinery  ami  receive  same  when 
completed.  These  gentlemen  expert  to  remain  in  the  United  States 
in  the  discharge  of  their  mission  for  over  :i  year.  The  SALMON 
spawning    beds    maintained    bj    the    Chilean    Government    in    the 

itin    River    near  Temuco  will  when  completed   have    L6  special 
tanks  with  a  capacity   of   1,000,000  minnow-  each.     The  fertili; 
of  tin-  -pawn  i-  done  artificially  ami  about  90  per  cent  "f  the  batch 
under  natural  conditions  i-  obtained.     The  rivers  of  Southern  Chile 

d  to  be  tli'1  '»nls  one-  m  South  America  where  conditions 
favorable  for  the  propagation  of  salmon,  and  it   i-  predicted  that 
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within  the  next  few  years  Chile  will  have  enough  salmon  to  supply 

its    own    needs    and    a    considerable    quantity   for    export. The 

Chilean  press  is  advocating  the  NATIONALIZATION  OF  THE 
PETROLEUM  fields  of  the  Republic  with  the  object  of  preventing 
them  while  still  undeveloped  from  falling  into  private  hands.  The 
Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Magallanes  recently  sent  an  extensive 
report  to  the  Federal  Government  on  the  Magallanes  petroleum 
deposits,  and  recommended  the  adoption  of  rules  and  regulations 
under  which  the  deposits  may  be  developed  and  operated  to  the  best 

interests  of  the  people  of  the  Republic. On  September  13,  1916,  a 

congress  of  the  officers  and  doctors  of  the  HOSPITALS  OF  CHILE 
will  be  opened  in  Santiago.  According  to  the  program  the  congress 
will  treat  of  the  following  subjects:  Definite  organization  of  public 
aid;  hospital  doctors,  helpers,  and  nurses;  new  sources  of  income 
for  hospitals ;  rules  and  regulations  for  hospital  construction ;  organiza- 
tion of  medical,  administrative,  and  economic  statistics  of  hospitals, 

and  plans  for  encouraging  provincial   and  regional  hospitals. 

Press  reports  state  that  the  Bank  of  Chile,  the  National  Bank,  and 
the  Bank  of  Spain  have  delivered  to  the  Government  30,000,000 
pesos  to  be  exchanged  for  treasury  notes,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  INTERNAL  LOAN  law.     These  funds  are  to  be 

applied  to  the  liquidation  of  pending  accounts. The   architect 

of  the  department  of  justice  has  prepared  plans  for  the  construction 

of  a  model  JAIL  FOR  WOMEN  in  Santiago. The  railway  board 

of  the  Government  of  Chile  has  under  consideration  a  LOAN  of 
$30,000,000  from  Philadelphia  capitalists  for  five  years  in  exchange  for 
6  per  cent  interest  bearing  bonds,  the  proceeds  to  be  invested  in  rail- 
ways in  the  Republic. The  Senate  has  approved  a  project  for 

establishing  a  practical  MINING  SCHOOL  at  Antofagasta  and  the 
pensioning  of  students  to  study  the  chemical  industries  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 


According  to  press  reports,  the  war  department  of  the  Government 
of  Colombia  has  recently  established  in  Bogota  a  WIRELESS  TELE- 
GRAPH SCHOOL  under  the  direction  of  Col.  Jose  Ripolles  Miro,  a 
Mexican  military  officer  and  wireless  telegraph  expert.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  working  of  this  school  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
practical  results  within  the  shortest  time  possible,  the  Government 
proposes  to  establish  wireless  telegraph  stations  at  the  Military  School 
in  the  National  Capital,  and  at  the  village  of  Serrezuela. — ■ — A 
NATIONAL  STUDENTS'  CONGRESS  met  in  Bogota  on  August  7 
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lust.  Questions  concerning  the  extension  and  betterment  of  educa- 
tion in  the  Republic  were  discussed,  but  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
gress were  nol  available  al  the  time  of  going  to  press.  —During  the 
first  four  months  of  L916  the  NATIONAL  REVENUES  of. Colombia 

amounted  to  s  i,:;i;h.i>i>i>.  American  i_r< »1< I .  a  considerable  increase  over 
the  aggregate  collected  during  the  -nine  period  of  1915. —  An 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  STOCK  FAIR  will  be  opened  in  Bogota 
on  October  29,  1916,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Agricul- 
turists of  Colombia,  and  in  commemoration  of  the  centenary  of  the 
martyrdom  of  the  Colombian  patriot,  Francisco  .lose  de  Caldas. 
The  public  improvement  society  of  Medellin  has  founded  a  school  for 
girla  in  which  PAINTING,  sculpture,  and  drawing  will  be  taught. — 
A  recenl  executive  decree  provides  for  the  establishment  of  MARINE 
SALT  DEPOSITS  at  Buenaventura,  Tumaco,  Cali,  and  Barbacoas 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  Pacific  Coast  points  with  this  necessary 
commodity.  A  company  has  been  formed  at  Client  a,  capital  of  the 
department  of  North  Santander,  to  operate  cotton  gins  and  to  engage 
in  the  WEAVING  AND  KNITTING  of  cotton  fabrics.  The  com- 
pany i-  the  owner  of  a  valuable  concession  granted  by  the  municipality 
of  Cucuta.  With  the  object  of  increasing  their  trade  in  Colombia, 
the  Spanish  colony  has  organized  a  BOARD  OF  TRADE  in  Bogota. 
Steps  have  been  taken  to  better  the  transportation  facilities  at 
present  existing  between  the  two  countries. —  —The  department  of 
posts  and  telegraphs  lias  increased  the  number  of  its  letter  carriers 
in  the  city  <>f  Bogota  and  improved  its  MAIL  DELIVERY 
SERVICE.  The  governor  of  the  Department  of  Antioquia  has 
authorized  the  opening  of  the  MINT  in  the  departmental  capital, 
private  individuals  having  offered  to  furnish  enough  gold  bullion  to 

mini  coins  valued  at  1150,000,  American  gold. The  International 

Banking  Corporation  of   New    York   has  sent   agents,   according  to 

press  reports,  to  establish  a  branch  at  Medellin. The  legislature  of 

the  Department  of  Marino  recently  authorized  the  departmental 
governor  to  borrow  the  equivalent  of  $200,000,  American  gold,  the 
loan  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  departmental  revenues,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  1  IK. II WAV  from  the  city  of  Pasto  to  Barbacoas,  a  fluvial 
port  on  the  Telembi  River,  about  234  kilometers  (145  miles)  dis- 
tant. The  municipal  council  of  Tumaco  lias  published  in  Colom- 
bian and  foreign  newspapers  a  notice  of  its  desire  to  undertake  a 
number  of  PUBLIC  [MPROVEMENTS  in   that  city,  such  as  the 

erection  of  an  electric  light  and  power  plant ,  potable  waterworks,  and 

a  wharf  at  which  vessels  of  deep  draft  can  anchor.  A  high  school  is 
also  to  be  organized  in  Tumaco  and  a  competent  corps  of  professors 
employed  as  teachers.  Enquiries  concerning  these  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  the  president  <>f  the  municipality  in  Tumaco,  accom- 
panied by  satisfactory  references. 
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From  September  15  to  17,  1916,  an  agricultural  and  industrial 
FAIR  will  be  held  in  Limon,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Republic, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  board  of  that 
city.  The  object  of  this  fair  is  to  aid  agriculture,  encourage  art,  and 
stimulate  the  development  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
country.  According  to  the  program  adopted  there  will  be  competi- 
tive exhibits  of  natural  and  manufactured  products,  with  prize 
awards  for  the  best  and  most  attractive  displays.  The  fair  is  to  be 
divided  into  sections  containing  exhibits  of  mineral  products,  vege- 
tables, animal  food-products,  agricultural  products,  stock,  arts  and 
crafts,  and  scientific  and  literary  works. —  —The  Costarican  Railway, 
due  to  the  increase  in  the  price  of  coal,  has  decided  to  use  PETRO- 
LEUM as  a  fuel  for  its  locomotives.  With  this  end  in  view  the 
railway  company  has  made  a  number  of  contracts  with  North  Ameri- 
can firms  to  supply  the  quantity  of  petroleum  necessary  to  enable 

the  company  to  run  its  trains. In  June  last  the  charity  board  of 

San  Jose  opened  to  public  use  a  new  department  for  men  in  the  San 
Juan  de  Dios  HOSPITAL  of  that  city  under  the  name  of  the  ''Llo- 
rente  ward."  This  ward  has  40  beds,  is  modernly  equipped,  has  an 
operating  room,   a  convalescent  room,   and  is  well  provided   with 

baths  and  toilets. A  company  with  a  capital  of  250,000  colones 

($116,250)  has  been  organized  in  San  Jose  to  work  on  a  large  scale 

the  MANGANESE  deposits  of  the  Republic. A  company  has 

been  organized  in  the  National  Capital  to  erect  a  CRACKER  FAC- 
TORY and  to  operate  same  under  the  name  of  the  Great  National 

Cracker  Factory. Congress  has  enacted  a  law  requiring  persons 

confined  in  the  JAILS  and  penitentiaries  of  the  country  to  engage 
in  some  useful  work.—  —The  President  of  the  Republic  has  appointed 
the  director  general  of  the  normal  schools  of  Costa  Rica,  Roberto 
Brenes  Mesen,  technical  INSPECTOR   of  the  schools  of  the  city 

of  Heredia. Villa  de  Pacaca,  situated  in  the  first  district  of  the 

canton  of  Mora,  Province  of  San  Jose,  will  in  future  be  called  Villa 
Colon,  as  prescribed  by  a  law  promulgated  by  the  President  on  June 
12,  1916. The  Official  Gazette  of  Costa  Rica  of  June  (i,  L916,  pub- 
lishes the  full  Spanish  text  of  the  bill  presented  by  the  Chief  Executive 
to  the  National  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  a  MORTGAGE 
SECTION  in  the  National  Bank  of  the  Republic.  The  bank  pro- 
poses to  make  long  time  mortgage  loans  at  rates  of  interest  not 
exceeding  8  per  cent.  — Congress  has  passed  a  law  authorizing  the 
President  of  the  Republic  to  negol  Late  a  loan  wit  h  the  Irving  National 
Bank  and  the  Bankers'  Trust  Co.  of  New  York. —  —The  Commercial 
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Bunk  of  Honduras  has  Bent  Antonio  C.  Weiss,  a  Honduran  banker,  to 
Costa  Rica  to  reporl  upon  the  advisabilitj  of  establishing  a  branch 
,,f  the  COMMERCIAL  BANK  OF  HONDURAS  in  the  capital  of 
the  Republic.  A  lull  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  providing 
for  the  construction  of  a  RAILWAY  from  Bahia  del  Coco  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  t<>  a  point  on  the  Pacific  Railway.  The  plan  includes 
the  construction  of  a  branch  line  to  Nicoya,  via  Piladelfia  and 
Santa  <  Jruz. 


Experiments  with  the  Burbank  SPINELESS  CACTUS  would  Beem 
to  indicate  thai  this  plant  i-  capable  of  Bolving  the  difficulty  of  feed- 
ing range  cattle  in  Cuba  during  the  four  months  of  the  dryseason — 
thai  i-  to  say,  January,  February,  March,  and  April  at  which  time 
the  Parana,  Bermuda,  and  Guinea  grasses,  so  abundanl  and  nutri- 
ious  during  the  rainy  season,  are  inclined  to  dry  up  and  become 
unpalatable  to  Btock.  The  cactus  grows  Luxuriantly  <»n  the  pooresl 
ands  of  Cuba,  and  these  barren  lands,  if  utilized  for  this  purpose, 
\\<»uld  furnish  sustenance  to  immense  herds  of  cattle  and  other  rumi- 
nants, as  well  a-  to  \;i-t  numbers  of  horses  and  mules.     The  spineless 

•11-  i-  now  being  cultivated  in  the  agricultural  stations  of  Cuba, 
and  more  and  more  <>f  them  will  become  available  annually  for  dis- 
tribution and  planting.  The  Canadian  Land  &  Bruil  (V  have 
interested  a  number  of  CANADIAN  SETTLERS  in  Esle  of  Pines 
property  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  [ndios,  and  a  colony  of  practical  agri- 
culturists ha-  heeii  established  there.  They  propose  t<>  engage  in  the 
culture  of  grapefruit  and  other  tropical  products.  The  President 
of  the  Republic  ha-  approved  law-  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  the 
following  -inn-  for  PUBLIC  WORKS:  $170,000  for  the  purchase  of 
ground  and  building  for  the  Cuban  Legation  at  Washington;  $150,000 
for  the  completion  of  the  Santa  Clara  Aqueduct;  $60,000  for  a  road 
from  Limonar  to  Guamacaro,  and  $105,000  for  a  road  from  Bucanagua 
station  to  [sabela.  The  sum  of  $10,000  has  been  made  available 
out  of  the  miscellaneous  fund-  of  the  Government  to  defra)  the  ex 
penses  of  studying  PLANT  DISEASES  in  Cuba.  The  commission 
appointed  for  this  purpose  by  the  secretary  of  agriculture  of  Cuba  is 

c posed  "f  -l.   K.  Johnson,  I'.   B.  Cardin,  and   Dr.  Mario  Sanchez 

An  executive  decree  of  Jul}    I  last  authorizes  the  secretary 
of  public  works  to  contract  for  I'.W  [NG  and  sewerage  repair-  of  the 

• '-  of  Habana  ami  thereafter  to  keep  the  -Mine  m  good  condi- 
tion. Dr.  Arias,  assistant  secretary  of  agriculture  <»f  the  Cuban 
G     eminent,   ha-   arranged   to   bring   12  olive  tree-   from  Spain  to 
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use  in  an  OLIVE  CULTIVATION  experiment  at  the  Agramonte 

agricultural  station. A  recent  executive  decree  requires  the  Bara- 

coa  to  Guantanamo  RAILWAY  to  submit  to  the  Government  for 
approval  or  modification,  within  a  period  of  four  months,  definite  plans 
for  the  completion  of  the  entire  line,  and  provides  for  the  building  of 
the  road  between  the  places  mentioned  within  five  years  after  con- 
struction work  is  begun.     The  road  in  question  has  a  Government 

subsidy  of  $11,000  per  kilometer. The  Planters'  Association  of  Los 

Indios,  Isle  of  Pines,  is  erecting  a  PACKING  HOUSE.  The  associa- 
tion is  considering  the  advisability  of  adopting  the  ventilated  style 
of  shipping  crates  which  have  proved  so  serviceable  in  Florida,  espe- 
cially in  the  handling  of  citrus  fruits. President  Menocal  has  signed 

the  Sagaro  educational  bill  providing  for  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of 
the  rural  public  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  of  Cuba.  Under  this  law 
more  than  $1,000,000  per  annum  additional  will  be  disbursed  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  Rural  school-teachers  who  have  been  receiving 
$45  and  $50  a  month  will  in  future  be  paid  $75  and  $80  per  month.— 
The  board  of  directors  of  the  College  of  Lawyers  of  Habana  has  decided 
to  hold  the  FIRST  INTERNATIONAL  JURIDIC  CONGRESS  in 
the  capital  of  the  Republic  from  the  27th  to  the  30th  of  December, 
inclusive,  1916.  It  is  proposed  to  have  the  opening  and  closing  ses- 
sions of  the  congress  in  the  National  Theater  in  Habana,  the  President 
of  the  Republic  presiding.  The  working  meetings  of  the  congress 
are  to  be  held  by  sections  in  the  National  University,  the  Academy  of 

Sciences,  the  College  of  Lawyers,  and  the  Provincial  Institute. The 

department  of  public  works  is  considering  a  project  of  Jose  Lurian 
for  constructing  a  sea  wall  and  DRIVE  along  the  beach  in  Marianao, 
a  suburb  of  the  national  capital,  similar  to  the  celebrated  Malecon  of 

the  city  of  Habana. A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of 

Representatives  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  public  PARK  in  Baracoa  and  requesting  the  free  impor- 
tation of  the  construction  material  needed  for  this  work. 


DOMINICAN    REPUBLIC 


According  to  press  dispatches  Dr.  Francisco  Henriquez  y  Carvajal 
was   proclaimed  PROVISIONAL  PRESIDENT  of   the  Dominican 

Republic    on  July  26,    1916. In   October,   1915,  a  sale  of  from 

750,000  to  1,000,000  kilos  of  Dominican  TOBACCO  was  made 
through  the  Dominican  consul  in  Paris  direct  to  the  Government 
of  France  at  prices  of  120  francs  per  100  kilos  for  first  quality, 
110  francs  per  100  kilos  for  second  quality,  and  100  francs  per 
100  kilos  for  third  quality.      (Franc  =  $0,193;  kilo  =  2.2046  pounds.) 


DOMINICAN    REPUBLIC.  •_'•'..", 

This  tobacco  proved  so  satisfactory  thai  the  French  Government 
later  contracted  for  a  Large  quantity  of  the  1916  crop.  The  buying 
of  the  product  direct  by  the  Government  of  France  and  the  high 
standing  in  Europe  of  tobacco  l:i< »\\ n  in  the  Republic  has  stimulated 
the  planters  of  that  country  to  give  great  care  and  attention  to  its 
cultivation,  and  especially  to  the  curing  and  preparing  of  the  producl 
for  tli«'  market,  and  the  result  has  been  thai  Dominican  tobacco  has 
acquired  a  Btanding  alongside  that  of  the  most  famous  tobaccos  of 
the  world.  Recently  the  Dutch  steamer  Fortwna,  which  discharged 
a  cargo  of  merchandise  at  Puerto  Plata,  was  loaded  with  tobacco  for 
it-  return  trip.  The  foreign  markets  for  Dominican  tobacco  are  not 
confined,  however,  to  Europe  and  the  United  State-,  for  there  is  also 
a  demand  for  it  in  Porto  Rico,  and  only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  representa- 
tive of  <>ne  of  the  Large  Porto  Rican  cigar  and  cigarette  factories  was 
unable,  for  the  moment,  to  obtain  a  desired  supply,  although  he  was 
assured  thai  Later  on,  when  more  normal  times  obtain  in  the  Republic, 
his  orders  could  probably  be  filled.  —During  the  latter  part  of 
June,  1916,  a  shipment  of  283,800  gallons  of  PETROLEUM  and 
68,250  gallons  of  gasoline  was  received  from  the  United  States  to  be 
distributed  in  Monte  Cristy,  Santiago,  Puerta  Plata,  Sanchez,  San 
Pedni  <lc  Maori-,  and  Santo  Domingo. —  The  Listin  Diario,  a  daily 
paper  of  Santo  Domingo,  states  thai  the  Cuban  Senate  has  passed 
a  lull  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  CUBAN  LEGATION  in 
the  capital  of  the  Dominican  Republic—  —The  department  of  pub- 
lic instruction  of  the  Government  of  France  recently  appointed  Dr. 
Luis  Manuel  Betances,  a  Dominican  citizen,  head  of  the  MEDICAL 
LABORATORY  of  the  University  of  Paris.  Dr.  Betances,  who  has 
specialized  in  Paris  for  a  number  of  years,  published  in  the  Revue 
Generate  de  Clinique  el  Therapeutique  of  April  15,  1916,  an  article 
which  attract,.!  the  attention  of  the  most  noted  physicians  of  France. 
In  July,  1916,  the  Dominican  CENTRAL  RAILWAY  was 
reopened  to  public  traffic  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Van  Blarcom 
and  Colhn-,  the  former  an  American  civil  engineer  and  the  latter  an 
experienced  American  railroad  man.  The  road  is  to  he  thoroughly 
repaired,  properly  equipped  and  operated  after  the  manner  of  well- 
managed  railways  in  the  United  States.  The  congestion  of  freight 
at  Santiago,  Moca,  and  other  points  will  shortly  he  relieved,  and  the 
reopening  ami  operation  of  the  hue  will  LTieath  benefit  the  commerce 

of  these  places  and  thai  of  the  surround  i  ng  count  r\  .  The  MATCH 

FACTORY   belonging  to  Ariza  &  Co.  in   Puerto  Plata,  which  was 

temporarily  closed  in  June  last,  renewed  operations  on  Jul}  '■'>  of  the 

nt  year.        Bids  were  recentrj   opened  by  the  Department  ^l 

Public    Works   for   the   construction   of   a    WHARF   ami   concrete 

approach    at     Puerto     Plata.       There    were    live    contestants,     the    eon- 

tract  being  awarded  to  the  lowesl  bidder,  the  Leonard  Construction 
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Co.,  for  the  sum  of  $115,880.     The  highest  bid  was  for  $184,775.— 
Press  reports  state  that  WIRELESS  telegraph  stations  are  soon  to 

be  erected   at  Manzanillo,   Puerto   Plata,   and  Samana. A  new 

daily  NEWSPAPER,  directed  and  edited  by  Lorenzo  Despradel  and 
Arquimides  Cruz  A.  is  soon  to  be  started  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo. 

ECUADOR 


The^BUDGET  prepared^by  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
Government  of  Ecuador  and  submitted  to  Congress  estimates 
the  receipts  for  1916  at  15,536,327  sucres  (sucre  =  $0.4867).  The 
total  public  debt  of  Ecuador  is  given  as  43,142,392  sucres.  The  old 
foreign  debt  was  converted  into  4  per  cent  interest-bearing  and  1 
per  cent  amortization  bonds  called  "Bonos  condores,"  or  gold  bonds 
of  the  Guayaquil  &  Quito  Railway.  This  debt  amounted  at  the  time 
the  budget  was  submitted  to  722,000  sucres.  The  internal  debt  of 
the  Republic  is  11,000,000  sucres,  so  that  the  foreign  debt  of  Eucador 
is,  in  round  numbers,  32,000,000  sucres.  In  Eucador  paper  money 
is  issued  by  the  banks,  which  are  obligated  to  redeem  same  in  gold  at 
sight  at  the  rate  of  24d.  per  sucre.  The  gold  monetary  unit  of 
Eucador  is  the  condor,  which  is  equal  in  weight  and  fineness  to  the 
pound  sterling,  and  has  a  value  of  10  sucres.  The  Bank  of  Ecuador, 
which  has  a  circulation  of  3,000,000  sucres  in  bank  notes,  maintains 
in  its  vaults  2,000,000  sucres  in  gold  coin,  and  has  a  reserve  fund  of 

1,130,000  sucres. In  1915  the  shipments  of  CACAO  from  Bahia 

de  Caraquez  to  Guayaquil  amounted  to  376,000  pounds.  In  May, 
1916,  these  shipments  aggregated  17,500  pounds.  The  exports  of 
cacao  from  Guayaquil  to  the  United  States  in  1915  amounted  to 
32,506,621     pounds,     valued     at     $4,247,813,    as     compared     with 

23,099,199  pounds  in  1914,  valued  at  $2,605,340. Ecuador,  with 

an  approximate  population  of  2,000,000  inhabitants,  is  one  of  the 
South  American  Republics  which  is  making  very  rapid  strides  in  the 
development  of  EDUCATION.     About  2,000,000  sucres,  or  12  per 

cent  of  the  annual  budget,  is  used  for  educational  purposes. The 

SUGAR  CANE  plantations  of  Ecuador  manufacture  annually  about 
7,000  tons  of  sugar,  which  quantity  could  be  easily  doubled  by  in- 
creasing the  acreage  of  the  sugar-cane  plantations  of  the  country.— 
The  following  PETROLEUM  lands,  consisting  of  20  claims  each, 
situated  in  the  Canton  of  Santa  Elena,  were  sold  at  auction  on 
June  26,  1916:  Transval,  San  Carlos,  Matilde,  Pepa,  El  Porvcnir,  San 

Miguel,  Huancabilca,  La  India  Kil,  Indio  Guayas,  and   Betina. 

The  Vicente  Rocafuerte  College  at  Quito  has  recently  established 

a  CHAIR  OF  GEOGRAPHY. The  SPORT  CLUB  of  America, 

in  the  capital  of   the   Republic,  has  elected   the  following  officers: 


GUATEMALA. 
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Alejandro  Cevallos,  president ;  Joee*  Sandoval,  vice  preeidenl ;  Alfonso 
Alvarez,   treasurer;  and  Carlos  Salasar,  secretary.  — Information 

rived  from  tlic  city  of  Baliia  is  to  the  effect  thai  the  public 
HIGHWAY  known  as  the  "Camina  de  la  Playa"  (the  beach  road 
will  soon  be  completed  and  oarriage  and  automobile  traffic  established 
between  that  city  and  lianabi.  The  construction  of  this  road  was 
largely  due  to  the  initiative  and  energy  of  the  governor,  or  jefe 
politico,  of  the  Canton  of  Sucre. —  —The  provincial  legislature  of 
Manahi.  complying  with  the  request  of  Gov.  Espinel,  has  set  aside 

00  suores  for  the  SANITATION  of  the  city  of  Manahi.  Th. 
sanitary  bureau  of  Guayaquil  is  cooperating  with  the  authorities 
of  Manahi  in  this  work  by  furnishing  in  an  advisory  capacity  one 

of   its   most    experienced    members. The  society   of   JURIDIC 

STUDIES  in  Quito  has  elected  Jose  Roberto  Paez,  president;  Cesar 
Barriga,  vice  president;  Carlos  Pastor,  secretary ;  and  Kduardo  Salazar 
(iomez.  treasurer.— — -A  recent  decree  of  the  Peruvian  Government 
permits  the  SHIPMENT  OF  FRUIT  from  Guayaquil;  Eucador,  to 
Paita,  Peru,  from  June  to  November,  inclusive,  on  the  lower  and 
upper  decks  of  vessels  when  said  fruit  is  packed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  mosquitoes.  From  December  to  May, 
inclusive,  fruit  shipments,  when  properly  packed,  will  only  be  allowed 

on  the  lower  decks. Dr.  Juan  Guiteras,  chairman  of  a  committee 

appointed  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to  visit  tropical  count  tie- 
and  report  upon  IIKALTIl  CONDITIONS,  was  recently  in  Guayaquil 
investigating  the  endemic  diseases  of  that  city. 


A  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Promotion  (Fomento)  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Guatemala  for  1915  states  that  a  new  industry  is  being 
developed  in  the  Republic— the  preparation  and  exportation  of 
canned  and  PRESERVED  FRUITS  to  the  United  States.  Two 
canning  factories  are  at  present  in  operation  in  the  country,  and 
the  indications  are  that   a   rapid  development   of  this  industry  is 

-ooii    t,,   take   place   in   Guatemala. In    1  *- J 1  ~>   a    trial  shipment    of 

specially  fed  BEEF  CATTLE  was  made  to  the  United  state-. 
and  the  result  obtained  was  so  favorable  that  it  is  thought  that  other 
shipments  of  the  same  kind  .will  soon  follow,  and  that  a  special  feature 
of  the  cattle  industry  in  Guatemala  in  future  will  he  the  breeding  and 
fattening  of  beef  cattle  for  North  American  markets.  A  Tl  BER 
know n  ;i-  "Malanga,"  similar  to  the  [rish  potato,  is  being  cultivated 
m  different  parte  of  the  Republic,  and  especially  in  the  department  of 

52466     Bull.  2— 16 9 
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Izabal  and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  This  root  is  said  to  be  more  easily 
grown  than  the  potato,  is  less  subject  to  disease  pests,  and  compares 

favorably  with  the  potato  in  yield,  quality,  and  food  vlaue. In 

1915  Guatemala  produced  253,416  quintals  (quintal  =  about  101 
pounds)  of  refined  SUGAR,  558,193  quintals  of  panela  or  brown 
sugar  in  cakes,  and  38,391  quintals  of  coarse  granulated  sugar. 
The  sugar  factories  also  had  an  output  of  185,054  quintals  of  molasses. 
After  using  these  products  to  meet  the  local  demand  for  consumption 
and  the  manufacture  of  alcohol,  a  small  surplus  remained  for  ex- 
port.  The  production  of  BANANAS  in   the  Republic  in   1915 

aggregated  8,217,000  bunches,  3,217,000  of  which  were  exported. 
During  the  same  year  the  harvest  of  BEANS  amounted  to  180,000 
quintals;  that  of  wheat  to  270,000  quintals;  rice,  236,832  quintals, 
and  potatoes  125,394  quintals.  The  yield  of  some  of  the  other  staple 
agricultural  products  of  Guatemala  in  1915  was  as  follows:  Lima 
beans,  21,041  quintals;  yucca,  67,810  quintals;  chick  peas,  503 
quintals;    pepper,    5,643    quintals;     peanuts,    1,109    quintals;    and 

barley,    1,955    quintals. At    the    close    of    1915    there   were    in 

Guatemala  619,895  head  of  CATTLE;  116,278  horses;  383,124 
sheep;  56,600  goats;  and  102,531  hogs.  During  the  same  year 
the  following  products  were  exported  from  the  country: 
MAHOGANY,  5,530,000  feet;  chicle,  6,495  quintals:  rubber,  2,067 
quintals;  tobacco,  5,601  quintals;  cotton,  541  quintals;  annatto,  60 

quintals;  and  other  fibers,  76,793  quintals. In  1915  there  were  56 

MINING  denouncements  in  the  Republic,  39  of  which  were  in  the 
department  of  Chiquimula,  9  in  that  of  Huehuetenango,  3  in  the 
department  of  Guatemala,  3  in  Baja  Verapaz,  and  2  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Santa  Rosa.  The  exports  of  ores  of  all  kinds  during  the 
year  referred  to  aggregated  1,001,458  pounds.  Considerable  activity 
was  shown  in  1915  in  working  the  talcum  and  mica  deposits  of  the 
country,  the  rise  in  price  of  these  substances  in  the  United  States 
having  greatly  stimulated  the  development  of  this  branch  of  the 
mining  industry.  The  Nueve  Cerros  salt  deposits  in  the  department 
of  Alta  Verapaz  produced  200  quintals  of  salt  in  1915.  The  San 
Joaquin  silver-lead  mine  was  productive  during  the  year  in  question, 
and  work  was  carried  on  in  the  department  of  Huehuetenango  in  the 
Tolon  mines  and  in  the  mines  operated  by  G.  B.  West  &  Co.  The 
Socorro,  Eveliin,  and  Elena  gold  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  La  Canoa 
were  developed  during  the  year  and  arrangements  made  for  increased 
development  in  L916.  The  Guatemala  Mining  &  Development  Co., 
which  has  :;(.)  properties,  confined  their  efforts  during  the  year  prin- 
cipally to  the  conservation  of  their  mines.  Gold  placer  n  ining  was 
carried  on  by  the  Franklin  Exploration  Co.  in  the  departments  of 
I'rogreso  and  <  inaiemala,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  nuggets 
weighing  from  J   to   l\  grams  each  were  obtained.     The  rich  Adela 
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and  San  Jacinto  placen  in  the  department  of  [zabel  produced  during 
nine  months  of  last  year  580  ounces  of  gold  «lusi  valued  at  sio.-ioo. 
The  Etoaario,  Ocates,  and  MagdalAna  copper  and  nlver  mines, 
situated  in  the  department  of  Santa  Rosa,  extracted  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ore  which  is  being  held  for  treatment. 


In  accordance  with  the  decree  of  April  5,  1916,  concerning  changes 

in  the  national  constitution,  an  executive  decree  of  June  23  convokes 

\  N<  >\AL  c<  INSTITUTIONAL  ASSEMBLE  composed  of  rep- 

entatives  of  the  people,  to  meet  in  Port  an  Prince  on  August   14 

A  recent  decree  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  provides  thai  all 

l'(  STAGE  STAMPS  of  the  1914  issue  bearing  busts  of  Oreste  Zamor, 

Tancrede  Augusta,  and  the  national  coat  of  arms,  be  surcharged  with 

pedal  device  under  tin-  direction  of  a  committee  appointed  to 
supervise  the  work.  Stamps  <»f  the  denomination  of  15  centimes  gold 
will  be  discontinued  and  all  others  of  the  1914  issue  not  bearing  the 
authorized  surcharge  will  have  no  franking  power.  — The  railway 
management  operating  the  TRAM  AND  RAILWAY  lines  entitled 
mpagnie  des  Chemins  de  Per  de  la  Plaine  <lu  Cul-de-Sac"  has  just 
published  a  report  showing  that  the  total  receipts  <»f  these  enterprises 
during  the  second  half  of  L915  were  $952.29  gold  and  164,840  gourde- 

I d  gourde— $0.9647),  distributed  as  follows:  Port  au  Prince  tram- 
27,464    gourdes;  Bizoton    to    Carrefour    Tramway,    48,445 
.  Cul-de-Sac    Railway,    $700.94 -gold    and   38,955   gourdes; 
( larrefour  to  Leogane  line,  $1G0  gold  and  is. us:;  gourdes;  and  miscel- 
laneous receipts,  $91.35  lt< »1< I  and  991  gourdes. "Le  Nouvelliste" 

announces  thai  the  Government  will  shortly  begin  repair  and  con- 

iction  w<»rk  on  the  PUBLIC  BIGHWAYS  as  material  ordered 
from  the  United  States  for  that  purpose  has  already  arrived.  The 
work  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Gendarmerie.        An 

cutive  decree  <>f  June  i">  modifies  that  of  April  27.  1903,  relative 
to  the  PASSING  OF  EXAMINATIONS  in  the  secondary  Bchools  by 
boys  and  girls.  In  future,  no  pupil  can  enter  an  advanced  class  with- 
out having  satisfactorily  passed  an  oral  and  written  examination  on 
all  subjects  of  the  class  immediately  preceding.  The  examinations 
w  ill  be  held  in  the  firsl  fortnight  of  Jul)  of  each  year  and  will  be  «-«'n- 
ducted  by  the  director  of  the  school  and  professors  of  classes  ;"  w  hicb 
admission  is  desired.  No  -indent  will  !»<•  advanced  to  a  higher  >■' 
who  doe-  imt  obtain  an  average  grade  "f  50  per  cent  in  all  subjects  "f 
-  t..  which  he  belongs.  Those  who  fail  in  the  July  examina- 
tions can  try  again  in  October  at  the  beginning  <»f  the  new  school 

.v.        Iii  it-  issue  of  June  15  Le  Nouvelliste  "f  Pourl  au  Prince 
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published  the  rules  and  regulations  for  admission  of  students  to  the 
PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  and  for  securing  the  Bachelor's  degree. 
An  outline  was  also  given  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  School  of 
Applied  Sciences  and  Modern  Languages,  which  was  recently  founded 
in  the  Capital  City  by  a  group  of  college  men  interested  in  higher 

instruction. A  new  monthly  review  entitled  "  Revue  Literaire  et 

Scientifique"  is  now  being  published  in  Jeremie  under  the  direction 
of  Walter  Sansaricq,  and  another  publication  is  soon  to  appear  at 
Port  au  Prince  under  the  title  of  "Le  Messager  de  I'Oeuvre,"  which 
will  be  the  official  organ  of  the  Welfare  Association,  of  which  Monsieur 
Horatius  Laventure  is  president. — —The  municipal  council  of  Port 
au  Prince  has  recently  changed  the  name  of  the  street  called  Central 
Street  to  HAMERTON  KILLICK  STREET  in  honor  of  the  distin- 
guished Haitian  of  that  name. Le  Matin,  a  newspaper  of  Port  au 

Prince,  announces  that  a  modern  system  of  ELECTRIC  TRAMWAY 
SERVICE  will  soon  be  in  operation  in  the  capital. 


In  1915  there  were  62,218  head  of  cattle,  31,525  hogs,  and  140 
wethers  killed  in  the  slaughterhouses  of  the  Republic.  The  abundance 
of  pasture  lands  and  the  ease  with  which  cattle  multiply  in  the  stock 
zones  of  the  country  makes  it  particularly  adapted  to  the  successful 
operation  of  the  FROZEN  MEAT  INDUSTRY,  both  to  meet  the 
demands  of  home  consumption  and  for  export.  Congress  has  been 
petitioned  a  number  of  times  for  concessions  authorizing  the.  establish- 
ment of  this  industry  in  various  parts  of  the  Republic,  and  especially 
in  the  coast  section  which  is  tributary  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  A  num- 
ber of  these  proposed  concessions  are  still  pending  the  action  of  Con- 
gress, and  some  of  them,  according  to  press  reports,  are  apt  to  be 
favorably  considered  in  the  near  future  and  this  new  industry  started 
in  the  country. The  Pabellon  Latino,  an  important  daily  news- 
paper published  at  La  Ceiba,  states  in  a  recent  editorial  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Honduras  will  establish  an  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL 
at  El  Tocontin,  a  place  about  4  kilometers  (2.48  miles)  from  the 
National  Capital,  and  recommends  that  in  due  course,  as  the  needs  of 
the  country  may  require,  other  similar  schools  be  opened  in  the  Repub- 
lic and  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  prepare  intelligent  and  practical 
farmers  for  work  in  developing  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  coun- 
try along  the  most  scientific  and  approved  lines,  and  especially  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  successful  growing  of  cereals,  grasses,  fruits,  and 
vegetables,  without  neglecting  or  overlooking  stock-raising,  dairying, 
and  allied  industries. According  to  the   Kevista  Comercial  (Coin- 
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mercia]  licvu'u  of  La  Ceiba,  department  of  Atlantida,  the  board  of 
trade  of  Cortea  has  appointed  a  oommittee,  consisting  of  Juan  K. 
Lopes,  ohairman;  \V.  E.  Coleman,  vice  chairman;  and  M.  C.  Bueso 
iBcretaiy,  booonfer  with  the  board  of  trade  of  La  Ceiba  for  the  purpose 
of diaeuflaing  is  a  general  way  matters  of  mutual  interest,  and  more 
particularly  the  question  of  obtaining  a  better  banking  RATE  OF 
EXCHANGE  on  New  fork,  Neu  Orleans,  and  other  commercial  cen- 
ters of  the  United  States.  The  Los  Angeles  aguardiente  or  CANE 
ALCOHOL  factory,  situated  about  three  leagues  to  the  west  of  the 
oity  of  Danli,  department  of  El  Paraiso.  exhibited  a  sample  of  its 
aguardiente  at  the  San  Francisco  Exposition  and  was  awarded  a  gold 
medal  on  same.  This  plantation  is  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best 
sugar  growing  sections  of  the  country,  and  everywhere  in  this  region 

are  land-  which  COUld  he  developed  by  the  judicious  use  <>f  capital 
and  machinery  M  as  to  produce  large  quantities  of  -ugar  cane,  fruit-. 

tobaeco,  and  other  agricultural  products. El  Cronista,  a    daily 

new-paper  of  Tegucigalpa,  states  that  Santiago  Chaves  has  been 
appointed  COXSl'Lof  Honduras  in  New  Orleans,  vice  Celeo  Davila, 
resigned.  An  examination  by  the  treasury  department  of  the 
ATLANTIDA  BANK  at  La  Ceiba  showed  that  on  May  27  last  that 
institution  had  coin  on  hand  amounting  to  217,600  pesos  (Peso — 
10.3537),  and  hank  hills  in  circulation  aggregating  a  value  of  123,000 

>s. The  steamer   Tegucigalpa  recently  sailed  from  the  port  of 

La  Ceiba  for  New-  Orleans  with  a  cargo  of  64,824  bunches  of 
BANANAS,  -'").76o  of  which  originated  in  Honduras,  and  30.059 
bunches  in  other  Centra]  American  countries. —  The  HOSPITAL 
at  Tegucigalpa  has  monthly  expenses  amounting  to  600  pesos.      The 

capacity  of  the  institution  is  100  patients. The  HIGHWAY  from 

Lake  Yojoa.  which  will  connect  LTua  and  Potrerillos  with  the  National 

Railway,  i-  estimated  to  cost  .$300,000. The  estimated  value  of 

the  TKLA  KAILWAY  is  $3,000,000.  American  gold.  The  company 
has  1 .11)  kilometers    03.2  I  miles)  of  track,  operates  100  telephones,  and 

lms  ■  hospital  valued  at  S200.000.  The  concrete  wharf  at  Puerto 
Tela  ia  sod  feet  long.  A  patriot..-  ENTERTAINMENT  in  honor 
of  the  one  hundred  and  fortieth  anniversary  of  American  Independ- 
ence \«.a-  given  in  the  American  Legation  at  Tegucigalpa  on  the  even- 
ing of  July  i  last  by  Willing  Spencer,  charge  d'affaires  of  the  United 
Mate-.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  chief  Executive  the  national 
hand   participated   in   the  ceremonies,   playing  the  Star  Spangled 

Banner,    the    national    anthein    of    Honduras,    and    other    appropriate 

selections.       The    I're-ident.   members    of    the   cahinet.   high    ollicial- 

the Government,  the  diplomatic  and  consular  corps,  and  other  distin- 
guished personages  were  present,  and  the  affair  was  i  most  successful 
and  enjoyable  one. 


MEXICO 


The  governor  of  the  State  of  Coahuila  has  issued  a  decree  requiring 
the  payment  of  a  monthly  tax  of  from  600  to  1,600  pesos,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  establishment,  by  manufacturers  of  ALCOHOLIC 
BEVERAGES,  and  from  200  to  1,200  pesos  monthly  by  manufac- 
turers of  wines.  Establishments  which  sell  alcoholic  beverages, 
wines,  pulque  and  beer,  are  also  subject  to  monthly  taxes  varying 

from  200  to  1,200  pesos. The  Constitutionalist  Government  has 

acquired  in  different  parts  of  the  Federal  Capital  eight  MILLS  FOR 
GRINDING  CORN  with  the  object  of  furnishing  at  cost  corn  meal 
and  masa  (dough  from  which  tortillas  are  made)  to  families  in  need 
of  same  for  daily  consumption,  and  especially  to  the  poor.  At  the 
time  of  taking  over  these  mills  the  Government  obtained  a  supply 
of  corn  for  grinding,  and,  according  to  newspaper  reports,  should  it 
be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  public  the  authorities  will 

confiscate  corn  stored  by  individuals  for  speculative  purposes. The 

governor  of  Chihuahua  has  organized  in  the  State  capital  a  CO- 
OPERATIVE SOCIETY  for  furnishing  supplies  to  the  public  under 
the  protection  of  the  Commonwealth  government.  The  capital  of 
the  society  is  200,000  pesos,  which  may  be  increased  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  business.  The  headquarters  of  the  organization  is 
in  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  but  branches  are  to  be  established  in  the 
principal  towns  and  mining  camps  of  the  State.  Shares  will  be  sold 
to  individuals  but  the  State  government  will  own  the  majority  of  the 
stock  of  the  company,  thereby  giving  it  a  controlling  interest  at  all 
times  in  the  business  of  the  concern. On  July  3  last  the  NATION- 
AL SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY  in  the  city  of  Mexico  opened  its 
courses  to  pupils  of  both  sexes  qualified  for  entrance  and  possessing 
a  certificate  showing  that  they  had  completed  the  primary  course 
required.     The  course  is  for  two  years  and  graduates  will  bo  given 

work  in  the  offices  of  the  Government  telegraph  lines. Emile  S. 

Brus  has  been  appointed  CONSUL  of  Mexico  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.. 

to   take   the   place   of  J.   Dancinger,   resigned. According   to    a 

Sinaloa  paper  the  Elisa  Mining  Co.  proposes  to  establish  a  large 
SMELTER  at  San  Bias  station  under  the  management  of  Alfredo 
Home.     The  mines  of  the  company  arc  situated  in  the  Mocorito 

district. Machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  BOOTS  AND  SHOES 

on  a  small  scale,  and  an  engine  to  run  tho  same;  all  of  which  was 
purchased  in  the  United  States,  was  recently  installed  by  Victoriano 

Romero  in  Mazatlan. Reports  from  Guanajuato,  one  of  the  riehost 

mineral  districts  of  Mexico,  state  that  tho  owners  of  La  Luz  mine  oi 
I  lint  city  have  discovered  a  vein  of  AURIFEROUS  ORE  assaying  a 

gold  value  of  nearly  $1,000  per  ton. The  exports  of  PETROLEUM 
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from  Tampioo  in  March  Last  aggregated  1,383,978  barrels,  all  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  98,150  barrels  shipped  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
went  to  the  United  States.        According  to  press  reports  American 

Capitalists  propose  to  invest  SM). 000. 000  ill  HKNEQUEN  cultivation 

in  Yucatan.  A  new  domestic  POSTAL  TARIFF  ha-  been  put 
into  effect   by  the  Constitutionalist  Government.     Under  this  tariff 

letter-  are  carried  to  any   part   of  Mexico  at    the  rate  of  20  centavOS 

per    gram    or    fraction    thereof.  The    legislature    of    th«'    State    of 

QUila  ha-  enacted  a  law    requiring  the  OWnerS  <>f  houses  in  Saltillo. 

the  capital  of  that  Commonwealth,  to  provide  WATER  ANDDRAIN- 

A(  IE  in  dwelling  houses  and  prescribing  a  severe  penalty  for  a  failure 
to  do  so.  The  state  of  Guanajuato  baa  su  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 
located  in  the  following  districts:    [rapuato,   Penjamo,  Acambaro, 

(  ela\  a.  Leon,  and  (iuanajuato. 


oo         •  *<>t7~*GzcZ?z%£^*~m *°*  *         CO 


NICARAGUA 

The  total  H)K  Kit  iNf  COMMERCE  of  Nicaragua  for  1915,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  report  of  the  collector  general  of  Nicaraguan  customs, 
amounted  to  s;.7_'t;.  |-_>  l.  of  which  s:;.  l  .V.i. •_>•_>(>  represented  imports  and 
|4  567,201  export-.  In  1914,  according  to  the  same  report,  the  im- 
port- were  14,134,323,  and  the  exports  $4,955,050,  or  a  total  of 
The  .le.  line,  in  tUe  foreign  trade  of  Nicaragua  in  1915, 
as  compared  with  191  i.  is  due  to  the  effects  of  the  European  war. 
Formerly  the  hulk  of  the  coffee  exports  of  the  Republic  went  to  Ger- 
many and  France,  hut  at  the  present  time,  the  shipments  of  this 
product  to  Germany  has  ceased  and  France  is  buying  less  than  half 

the  quantity  taken  in  normal  times.  The  ATLANTIC  RAIL- 
ROAD contract,  which  was  ratified  by  Congress  on  June  17.  1916, 

ifies  that  the  work  shall  be  completed  within  four  years  and  that 

the  rarvey  of  the  right  of  way  shall  commence  immediately.  The 
road  will  run  north  of  Lake  Managua.  A  part}  of  surveyors  left  the 
capital  of  the  Republic  during  the  latter  part  of  June,  1916,  for  Aio- 

niotoniho  to  -elect  the  route  and  map  out  the  -ur\  e\  .  The  construc- 
tion of  this  road  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  east  ooast  oi  the 
intry,  and  s  great  increase  in  the  volume  of  foreign  and  domestic 
trade  is  expected  when  the  line  is  completed  and  opened  to  traffic. 
The  NATK  ).\AL  BAN  K  of  Nicaragua,  incorporated,  of  *  bioh  James 
Brown,  of  Brown  Bros.  A  Co.,  Nev.   York,  is  president,  and  All 

of  the  firm  of  .1.  \  \\    Seligman  a.  Co.,  \<u  gork, 
tary,  ha-  its  principal  office  in  Managua,  with  branch  offices  at  G 

Leon,  and   Bhiefields.        The  Mexioi      <■     eminent   ha-  in- 
quired of  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  whether  the  appointment  of 
rador  Martinez  Alomif  a-  MINISTER  of  that  country  near  the 
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Government  of  Nicaragua  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  latter,  and 

has  received  an  affirmative  answer. The  ARCHBISHOPRIC  of 

Nicaragua  in  Managua  has  been  removed  to  a  two-story  edifice  oppo- 
posite  the  National  Palace.  The  building  formerly  used  as  the  arch- 
bishop's residence  is  to  be  used  as  an  office  by  the  department  of  the 

interior. A  company  with  a  capital  of  $20,000  has  been  organized 

in  Bluefields  to  take  over  and  enlarge  the  Santa  Rosa  DISTILLERY 
which  has  been  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years  and  whose  present 
capacity  is  insufficient  to  produce  an  output  large  enough  to  meet  the 
demands  of  its  trade.  A  1,500-liter  Deroy  distilling  apparatus,  a  10- 
horsepower  boiler,  copper  ooils,  fermentation  and  storage  tanks,  air 
compressor  and  pure  yeast  outfit,  together  with  other  accessories, 

have  been  ordered  from  the  United  States  and  France. On  June 

18,  1916,  a  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  composed  of  332  delegates 
of  the  party  known  as  "Friends  of  the  Government"  met  at  Managua 
and  nominated  Carlos  Cuadra  Pasos,  President  of  the  Republic.  The 
term  of  office  of  President  Adolf o  Diaz,  the  present  incumbent,  ex- 
pires on  December  31,  1916.  In  Nicaragua  the  Chief  Executive  is 
elected  for  six  years. The  Government  of  Nicaragua  has  sub- 
sidized two  GASOLINE  LAUNCHES  to  ply  as  carriers  of  mail  be- 
tween  Bluefields   and   Grey  town. Preliminary  steps  have   been 

taken  toward  organizing  a  BASEBALL  LEAGUE  in  Nicaragua. 
Representatives  of  the  board  of  charities  of  Managua,  Granada,  and 
Masaya,  owners  of  the  baseball  parks  in  those  cities,  have  invited  the 
principal  baseball  teams  of  the  Republic  to*arrange  a  schedule  to  be 
played  throughout  the  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year  it  is  proposed  to 
hold  competitive  games  by  the  two  teams  having  the  highest  per- 
centages during  the  season's  record,  the  whining  team  to  receive  gold 

medals  and  a  $200  cash  prize. J.  Scobey,  managing  director  of 

La  Luz  &  Los  Angeles  Mining  Co.,  whose  general  offices  are  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  recently  inspected  the  Prinsapolka  mining  district  and 
looked  over  the  MINES.  Mr.  Hawxhurst,  general  manager  of  the 
Eden  Mining  Co.,  lately  arrived  on  the  east  coast  to  take  charge  of 

the  properties  of  the  company. The  Government  of  Nicaragua  is 

reconstructing  the  TELEGRAPH  LINE  from  Bluefields  to  the  Bluff 

under  the  supervision  of  Ulises  Miranda. In  the  English  edition 

of  the  June,  1916,  issue  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin,  an  item  appeared 
stating  that  Dr.  Moller,  a  physician  in  charge  of  the  Rockefeller  Hook- 
worm Bureau  in  Nicaragua,  had  solicited  the  aid  of  the  public  in  ex- 
terminating mosquitoes,  "which  are  reputed  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
malady."  This  statement  was  in  error.  Dr.  D.  M.  Molloy  is  in  charge 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  Nicaragua,  and  the  hookworm  dis- 
ease is  not  transmitted  by  mosquitoes  but  by  a  parasite  which  enters 
the  system,  affects  the  blood,  inflames  the  intestines,  causes  anemia, 
and  debilitates  the  body  in  such  a  way  as  to  predispose  it  to  tuber- 
culosis, typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  and  malaria.    Mr.  John  D.  Rocke- 
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feller  has  donated  altogether  about  $100,000,000  to  bo  used  in  the 
prevention  and  extermination  of  this  terrible  malady.  Laboratories 
have  been  established  in  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  the 
West  I  mlic-.  as  well  as  in  several  of  the  Southern  States  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  and  curing  the  disease. 


Aureho  Guardia,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  recently  received  bids  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  CHIRIQU1  RAILROAD  for  a  term  of  live  years.  Information 
l-  net  at  hand  as  to  the  result  of  these  bids,  but  they  were  based  on  a 
depo -it  by  the  successful  bidder  of  $10,000,  American  gold,  in  the 
National  Bank  of  Panama  as  a  guarantee  of  the  faithful  performance 
<if  the  condition-  contained  in  the  specifications  submitted  by  the 
Government.  Under  these  specifications  the  person  or  company 
contracting  to  maintain  ami  operate  the  railway  will  be  required  to 
have  a  working  capital  of  not  less  than  8100,000.  The  board  of 
directors  of  the  operating  company  is  to  be  composed  of  the  following 
persons:  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Government  of  Panama, 
the  Secretary  of  Fomento  (promotion);  the  president,  vice  president, 
and  auditor  of  the  operating  company;  the  manager  of  the  National 
Bank,  and  a  director  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
ever]  two  years.  The  operating  company  must  build  a  modern 
hotel  at  Boquete,  the  construction  and  equipment  of  which  shall  not 
cost  lose  t  han  *.">(J,000.  For  the  construction  of  this  hotel  the  operat- 
ing company  may  i>sue  7  per  cent  interest-bearing  bonds  guaranteed 
by  the  Panaman  Government  and  redeemable  within  10  years.  The 
regulations  issued  by  the  operating  company  for  the  management  of 
the  railroad  must  be  approved  by  the  Chief  Executive.  For  the 
purpose  of  developing  the  zone  through  which  the  railroad  passes, 
the  operating  company  shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  required  t<» 
attract  the  greatest  possible  number  of  immigrants  to  the  country. 
An  immigration  office,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
[Veasury  of  Panama,  -hall  be  maintained  in  the  consulate  of  Panama 
m  New  York,  at  the  expense  <>f  the  company.  The  Government, 
whenever  it  deems  proper,  may  cause  the  entire  railroad  to  be 
inspected  by  its  engineers.  The  company  is  authorized  t<>  make  use 
of  the  oational  telegraph  lines  in  matters  relating  to  the  operation 
and   maintenance  of  the   railroad.      The   maintenance  and   operating 

contract  requires  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  in 
order  i<>  make  it   binding.        The  Revista  de  [nstrucci6n   Publics 

Review  of   Publk   Instruction'   <»f   Panama   publishes  an   interesting 

article  m  Spanish  on  the  PUBLIC  HEALTH  <»f  the  Republic  by 
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Dr.  L.  W.  Hackett,  an  American  physician  connected  with  the  Canal 
Zone,  in  which  he  reviews  in  an  able  manner  the  health  conditions  of 
the  country  and  shows  the  benefits  of  sanitation  and  proper  living  in 
exterminating  and  preventing  the  spread  of  contagious  and  infectious 

diseases. Dr.  Juan  Ignacio  Galvez,  of  Bogota,  Colombia,  founder 

of  the  Latin  American  INTELLECTUAL  SOCIETY,  of  Santiago, 
Chile,  recently  visited  the  Isthmus  en  route  to  the  capitals  of  the 
Central  American  Republics,  where  he  proposes  to  organize  branches 
of  this  society.     On  his  return  to  Panama  he  expects  to  establish  a 

branch  of    the  organization  in    the   national  capital. The  joint 

land  commission  has  rendered  a  decision  awarding  $24,000  in  payment 
for  the  ANCON.  HILL  SUMMIT,  in  the  Canal  Zone,  adjoining  the 
city  of  Panama  and  overlooking  the  bay  and  Pacific  terminus  of  the 
canal,  to  William  Nelson  and  Delia  Nelson  de  Boy,  the  owners  of  the 
land  at  the  time  the  expropriation  was  made  by  the  United  States 
Government.     The  property  in  question  contains  an  area  of  64,000 

square  meters,  and  was  originally  valued  by  its  owners  at  $320,000. 

The  Panama  press  is  agitating  the  question  of  making  Porto  Bello 
the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Colon.  Should  the  Government  decide 
to  do  this,  a  town  will  be  laid  out,  public  buildings  erected,  and 
arrangements  made  for  the  sanitation  and  growth  of  the  new  provin- 
cial capital. 

PARAGUAY 


In  1915  the  department  of  POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS  of  the 
Government  of  Paraguay  handled  5,803,071  pieces  of  mail,  and  114,- 

550  telegrams  containing  3,344,359  words. The  total  length  of 

the  RAILWAYS  of  Paraguay  in  April,  1916,  was  3,105  kilome- 
ters.  The  WIRELESS  telegraph  station  at  Encarnacion,  which, 

in  connection  with  the  stations  at  Asuncion  and  Concepcion,  com- 
pletes the  present  wireless  system  of  the  Republic,  was  recently  opened 
to  traffic. The  section  of  chartography  of  the  department  of  engi- 
neers of  the  Paraguayan  Government  will  soon  complete  a  statistical 

and  geographic    MAP    of  the  country. In  1915  the    FOREIGN 

COMMERCE  of  Paraguay  amounted  to  8,022,060  gold  pesos  (gold 
peso  =  $0.9648),  consisting  of  imports  2,405,888,  and  exports  5,616,- 
172.     The  imports  of  rice  and  sugar  in   1915  amounted  to  540,000 

and    9,000    kilos,    respectively. During    the   last    two    years    the 

department  of  fomento  of  the  Government  of  Paraguay  has  surveyed 
and  subdivided  100,000  hectares  of  PUBLIC  LANDS  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  most  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  agricultural 
colonists.  There  were  653  applications  for  this  land  in  1915  from 
prospective    settlers.     —The   Ypacarai     AGRICULTURAL     STA- 
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Tl<)\  has  ."iii  hectares  of  land  in  use  for  experimental  purposes,  the 
revenues  from  which  daring  the  pes!  year  amounted  to  B5,000  pesos- 
Thi-  station  cooperates  with  the  Agricultural  Bank  at  Asuncion  in 
the  distribution  of  Beeds  to  farmers.  The  Paraguayan  Govern- 
ment is  at  present  engaged  in  the  construction  of  PORT  WORKS 
at  Asuncion,  Concepcion,  Bncarnacion,  and  Villeta,  as  well  as  in  the 
erection  of  two  bridges  over  the  Mbaej  and  Caanabe*  Rivers  on  the 
road  from  Paraguari  to  Carapegeia.  En  1915  the  TOBACCO  in- 
spection oilier  of  the  Government   received  7S.821   l)ales  of  tohacCO. 

Tne  tobacco  ol  Paraguay  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  much  <>f  it  ie 
grown  from  seeds  obtained  from  Cuba,  which  accounts  for  it-  close 
resemblance  to  Cuban  tobacco.        President  Schaerer,  in  hi>  messt 
to  Congress  delivered  in  April  last,  states  that  the  FOREIGN  DEBT 
•  •f  the  Republic  on  December  31,  1915,  amounted  to  £1,153,503  and 

M   peso      so.'.iCils  .      The  currency  in 

circulation  in  Paraguay  on  the  date  mentioned  was  115,000,000 
In  1915  there  were  1,046  primary  SCHOOLS  in  operation 
in  the  Republic,  529  of  which  were  for  males  and  517  for  females. 
The  Dumber  of  pupils  enrolled  in  these  Bchook  was  74,245,  of  which 
11,832  were  males  and  32,413  females.  During  the  year,  15  teachers 
Were  graduated  from  the  normal  school  at  Asuncion,  and  lJ,\  teacher- 
from  normal  Bchools  situated  in  other  parts  of  the  Republic.  During 
the  year  referred  to  the  secondary  schools  of  the  country  had  a  teach- 

faculty  of  ."ii  persons. The  Government  of  Italy,  through  its 

legation    in    the    National    Capital,    ha-    given     to    the      NATIONAL 
MUSEUM   in  Asuncion  an  artistic  urn  containing  the  remains  of  the 
Italian  explorer  and  scientist,  Guido  Boggiani,  who  devoted  his  life 
to  the  -tudy  of  the  ethnography  of  the  native  races  of  Paraguay  and 
compilation  and  description  of  the  natural  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try.       The   WIRELESS   TELEGRAPH    SCHOOL,   under  the  di- 
•  on  of  the  Department  of  War  and  Marine,  which  was  established 
•  Pai  iguari  by  the  National  ( rovernment  for  the  purpose  of  t reining 
Orpi  of  wireless  operators  for  military  Bervice,  graduated  it-  first 
students  in  June  last.  —  -In  accordance  with  a  Legislative  decree  a 
M1LITAKY  SCHOOL  was  founded  in  the  National  Capital  in  April 
The  course  of  Btudy  covers  a  period  of.  three  years. 


The  Peruvian  Corporation  recently  completed  at   I'uiio,  Peru,  on 
•  •  Titicaca,  one  of  the  largest  DR1    DOCKS  on  the  west  oo 
South  America.     Tin-  was  built  in  order  to  maintain  th< 
<»f  the  company  engaged  in  lake  traffic  in  the  best  possible  condition. 
The  cost  of  the  dry  dock,  in  round  numbers,  was  £11,000.    Om 
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the  vessels  of  this  company,  the  Coya,  plied  between  Peruvian  and 
Bolivian  Lake  Titicaca  ports  18  years  without  having  its  bottom 
cleaned,  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  an  entire  new  bottom  had 
to  be  substituted.  Now  that  the  dry  dock  has  been  completed  and 
made  ready  for  use,  the  vessels  of  the  company,  such,  for  instance, 
as  El  Inca,  a  boat  weighing  700  tons  when  unloaded,  can  be  drawn 
out  of  the  water  in  half  an  hour  and  made  ready  for  examination  and 
repair  of  its  bottom.  The  Peruvian  company  now  has  in  active 
service  on  Lake  Titicaca  a  fleet  composed  of  the  following  vessels: 
The  Inca,  with  1,300  tons  displacement;  the  Coya,  with  800  tons;  the 
Yapura,  with  200  tons;  the  Don  Juan,  with  1,800  tons,  and  the 
Desaguado,  with  1,800  tons  displacement.  All  these  vessels  engage 
in  freight  and  passenger  traffic  and  connect  with  the  Southern  Rail- 
way of  Peru  and  the  Bolivian  Railway. New  York  capitalists 

have  incorporated,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  the 
American  Mercantile  BANK  of  Peru.  The  entire  capital  of  this 
institution  is  reported  to  be  owned  by  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  the 
Americas,  now  doing  business  in  Nicaragua,  and  which  proposes  to 
establish  separate  banks  for  each  of  the  South  and  Central  American 
countries  in  which  it  decides  to  operate.  The  headquarters  in  Peru 
of  the  American  Mercantile  Bank  will  be  at  Lima.  The  City  National 
Bank  of  New  York  has  taken  steps  to  establish  a  branch  at  Lima 

similar  to  the  one  at  Buenos  Aires. The  Lima  ATHENEUM  has 

petitioned  the  Government  for  a  building  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  association  which  contemplates  including  university  extension 
work  in  its  activities.     Dr.  Mariano  H.  Cornejo,   a  noted  literary 

man,  is  president  of  the  Atheneum. The  Government  of  Peru  has 

made  an  agreement  with  the  principal  sugar  manufacturers  of  the 
Republic  to  purchase  brown  SUGAR,  for  sale  to  consumers,  at  the 
wholesale  export  market  price,  less  the  export  duty.  The  sugar 
consumed  in  Peru  in  1915  represented  about  12.5  per  cent  of  the 

quantity  exported. -The  orders  placed  by  Peruvian  agriculturists 

for  GUANO  during  the  present  year  amounted  to  55,000  tons.  In 
order  to  supply  this  quantity  the  Government  has  authorized  the 
working  of  the  deposits  at  Chincha  Island,  Balletas  Island,  Asia 
Islands,  Pachacamac,  Punta  Negra,  Palominos,  and  San  Lorenzo. 
During  the  breeding  season  vessels  are  prohibited  by  the  Peruvian 
Government  from  approaching  within  less  than  a  mile  of  many  of  tho 
guano-producing  islands  without  a  special  permit.  Many  of  the 
laborers  used  in  this  work  are  brought  from  Pisco  and  nearby  coast 
towns. —  A  recent  executive  decree  requires  graduate  MIDWIVES 
licensed  by  the  Government  to  reside  in  the  capitals  of  the  Provinces 
to  which  fchey  are.  assigned,  to  give  free  service  in  the  Government 
hospitals  of  the  capitals  of  the  Provinces,  to  make  reports  of  births 
to  the  proper  authorities,  and  to  vaccinate  infants  born  in  hospitals 
or  attended  by  them  before  dismissing  the  cases. In  response  to 
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iin  offer  of  the  Argentine  I  fovernment  to  instruct  a  certain  number  <»f 
Peruvian  young  men  in  its  AVIATION  school,  ■  competitive  contest 
was  held  bj  the  war  department  during  the  latter  part  of  June,  L916, 
and  two  candidates,  between  the  ml'-'  of  20  and  25  years,  Belected 
from  the  lower  officials  <>f  the  army,  were  commissioned  to  take  this 
instruction.  Part  of  the  island  of  San  Lorenzo,  which  lies  oppo- 
site the  town  of  Oallao,  has  been  set  aside,  under  an  executive  decr<  e 
lepoeit  for  explosives  The  RICE  crop  of  Peru  for  the  pn  ■ 
■  is  estimated  at  150,000  sacks  of  190  pounds  each.  This  cereal 
is  produced  in  the  Eton,  Pacasmayo,  Chicaloya,  Casma,  and  Chicama 
Vall<  A  well  drilled  at  La  Punta  od  the  hay  in  the  immediate 

vicinity  of  Callao  gave  a  flow  of  Fresh  ARTESIAN   WATER  at  a 
depth  of  "><>  feet.     La  Punta,  which  is  a  popular  Bummer  and  bathing 

it    convenient    t<»    the    National    Capital  and    the    city    of    Callao 

proposes  to  obtain  it-  potable  water  supply  from  artesian  wells. 


The  N  I  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Republic  <>f  Salvador 

has  issued  a  decree  declaring  Gen.  Jose"  Miguel  Batres,  \h-.  Ramon 

ia  Gonz&lez,  and  Dr.  Tomas  Garcia  Palomo,  respectively,  first, 

ond,  and  third  DESIt  rNATES  to  the  presidency  of  the  Republic,  in 

icancj  .  a-  prescribed  by  law.      —A  recent  executive  decree 

repeal-  the  -pedal  duty  of  $7,  gold,  per  LOO  kilos  (220  pounds  .  gross 

_dit.  on  exports  of  all  grades  of  HIDES.    This  revives  the  duty  of 

i"»  :  15.2'     and  v~>.  gold,  respectively,  imposed  by  decrees  of 

March   21    and   April    10,    1914.  The   municipal   hoard   of  San  Sal- 

vador has  authorized  a  special  committee  t<>  take  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  neu  MUNICIPAL  MARKET  BUILDING  which  is 
rected  in  the  Plazuela  de  Carretas  of  the  Federal  Capital  in 
rdance  with  plan-  furnished  the  municipality.         Early  in  June 
the  Bank  of  Salvador  received  a  remittance  from  the  United 
t  $125,000  American  gold  in  gold  coin  ol  the  denominations 
110  each.     Tin-  money  will  be  stored  in  the  vaults  of  the 
hank  to  increase  the  reserve  fund  which  guarantees  the  circulation  of 
the  hank  note-  of  that  institution.        According  to  a  recent  execu- 
tive decree   the   road   f  i  <  n  1 1   San    1'edro   Ma-ahiiat    to   the  <ii  \    of   San 

•d  made  a  NTATH  >.\AL  Hit  ,11  \v  \  v  and  is  opened  to  public 
traffic.  Work  uih  commenced  on  the  construction  of  the  section 
of  :;:,  kiloin.  •  i.7  miles)  of    roadwa}   which   connects  Zao 

cotaca  Junction  with  Molineros.    The  latter  place  is  56  kilomefc 
from  the  Federal  Capital  and  l-  connected  therewith  1>\ 
pod  road.    The  in),  between  the  two  places  just  mentioned  i 
be  made  in  automobile  in  about  two  hours.         The  Secretary  of 
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Treasury  of  the  Government  of  Salvador  has  arranged  with  the  Pacific 
Steam  Navigation  Co.  to  extend  its  service  to  Salvadorean  ports  and 
to  carry  the  mails  of  that  Republic.  For  the  present  only  the  Aca- 
jutla  and  Salvador  steamers  will  be  engaged  in  this  service,  but  it  is 

planned  in  the  near  future  to  add  a  larger  steamer  to  this  fleet. 

Congress  has  reduced  to  1  cent  gold  per  kilo  (2.2  pounds),  gross  weight, 
the  former  duty  of  5  cents,  gold,  on  EMPTY  BOTTLES  imported 
into  the  country  during  the  continuance  of  the  European  war  or  until 
a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  bottles  is  established  in  the  Repub- 
lic.  Congress  has  passed  a  law  assessing  a  fine  on  persons,  com- 
panies, and  corporations  which  do  not  comply  with  provisions  of 
article  1  of  the  law  of  April  23,  1900,  concerning  the  importation  of 
MERCHANDISE  classified  in  the  free  list.- The  legislative  assem- 
bly of  the  Republic  of  wSalvador  has  authorized  Rafael  Guirola  Duke 
to  discharge  the  functions  of  MINISTER  RESIDENT  of  Costa  Rica 

near  the  Government  of  Salvador.' -The  Western  Railway  is  having 

a  PETROLEUM  TANK  constructed  with  a  capacity  of  1,500,000 

gallons  of  oil  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  railway  company. 

Apastapeque,  a  town  of  6,000  inhabitants  situated  in  the  department 
of  San  Vicente,  has  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  city  by  the  National 
Legislative  Assembly.  The  new  city,  which  was  a  village  for  42 
years,  is  in  a  rich  agricultural  region  that  produces  corn,  beans,  sweet 
potatoes,  sugar  cane,  and  other  tropical  fruits.  The  town  is  noted 
locally  for  the  celebrated  Santa  Rita  MEDICINAL  SPRINGS,  the 
waters  of  which  are  said  to  have  highly  curative  porperties,  especially 
in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases. 


URUGUAY 


Press  reports  state  that  negotiations  are  about  to  be  concluded  by 
the  Government  of  Uruguay  for  the  purchase  of  the  commercial 
ELECTRIC  TRAMWAY  system  of  Montevideo  which  includes  the 
following  lines:  Union  and  Maronas,  Buceo  and  Union,  Este  and 
Rcducto,  and  Sayago  and  Colon,  as  well  as  the  office  building  of  the 
company  on  Rincon  and  Treinta  y  Tres  Streets,  the  power  houses  and 
stations,  the  Pocitos  Hotel,  the  lands  of  the  company  in  Central 
Park,  and  other  minor  properties  of  an  aggregate  value  of  12,000,000 
pesos  (Peso  =  $1.0342).  The  commercial  electric  tramway  company 
is  closely  connected  with  the  Montevideo  Electric  United  Tramway 
Co.  of  London,  and  is  the  largest  street  railway  corporation  in  the  Uru- 
guayan capital,  and  probably  the  second  English  enterprise  in  import- 
ance in   the  Republic,  ranking  in  Uruguayan  English  investments 

next  in  importance  to  the  Central  Uruguayan  Railway  Co. An 

executive    decree,    lias    been    issued    appointing   Enrique    F.    Areco 
DIRECTOR  OF  CUSTOMS  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay  with 

headquarters  in  Montevideo. -A  recent  executive  decree  provides  for 

the  appointment  of  Dr.  Claudio  Williman,  president  of  the  BANK  OF 
Ti  IK  REPUBLIC,  and  designates  as  members  of  the  board  Dr.  Sera- 
pio  del  Castillo,  Dr.  Eduardo  Acevedo,  and  Sr.  Alfredo  Labadie. — 
The  National   Rural  Development  Commission,  in  a  report  to  the 
department  of  industry,  estimates  the  value  of  t h<>  WHEAT,  flax, 
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and  oats  crop  <>f  Uruguay  at  B,000,000  pesos.  The  President  has 
promulgated  a  decree  requiring  veterinary  inspectors  to  issue  sanitary 
certificates  daily,  showing  the  condition  <>f  HIDES  in  slaughter  and 
packing  houses  and  other  establishments  where  Btocfe  is  killed,  in 
order  to  insure  the  exports  only  of  hides  in  a  healthy  ami  sanitan 
condition.  The  Western  Urueiuvj  Railway,  acceding  to  the  peti- 
tion of  tli<'  National  Rural  I >«\ «'!«•] >m«-r 1 1  Committee,  has  reduced  the 

•':'  RATES  ON  STOCK  shipped  on  accounl  of  the  drouth  from 
one  grazing  rone  to  another.  In  1915  there  were  395  TOBACCO 
plantations  in  operation  in  the  Republic,  89  of  which  are  in  the 
department  of  Rivera  and  306  in  the  department  of  Tacuarembo. 
During  the  year  referred  to  these  departments  produced  1,065,195 
kilo-  of  tobacco.  Uruguayan  leaf  tobacco  for  local  consumption 
comes  into  -trout:  competition  with  Brazilian  and  Paraguayan 
tobacco,  While  the  tobacco  lands  of  Uruguay  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  good  yield,  up  to  the  present  time  little  if  anything  has 
been  done  toward  growing  the  plant  from  seeds  imported  from  Cuba, 

bas  lately  been  the  custom  in  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Argentina. 
The  tobacco  industry  of  the  Republic  is  at  present  but  Little  developed, 
but  during  the  last  two  years  condition-  have  been  favorable  to  a 
more  extended  cultivation  of  this  plant. —  Dr.  Latham  Clarke, 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Chemical  Industry  of  Montevideo,  was  a 
delegi  te  to  the  bibliographic  and  HISTORICAL  CONGRESS  held  in 
Tucuman,  Argentine  Republic,  in  July  Last.     Dr.  Clarke  represented 

Harvard  University   at  the  Congress  referred  to. The  XAliALA 

lNAL,  the  first  canal  to  be  planned  in  the  Republic,  bad  as  its 
principal  object  the  furnishing  oi  potable  water  to  the  city  of  Monte- 
video.    A  hill  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  a  few  months  ago 
•   •  i  (tension  of  this  canal,  and  authorizing  its  use  for 

Tie  and  irrigation  purposes.     The  Length  of  the  canal  is  to  be  106 

meters,  and  irrigation  ditches  are  to  branch  from  it  at  convenient 
points.     Hie  London  syndicate  in  charge  of  the  work  is  reported  to 
have  the  necessary  capital  subscribed,  and  it  is  said  that  the  machinery 
ting  will  be  purchased  in  the  United  State-.     It  i-  esti- 
mated  that   three   \i',il-  will  he  nece->arv  to  complete  the  canal. 

VENEZUELA 


The  Diario  Comercial,  a  daily  newspaper  of  the  city  of  Bolivar, 
comment*  on  an  AUTOMOBILE  TRIP  made  in  about  50  bours  in 
an  American  machine  from  Caracas  to  Soledad,  a  distance,  appro 
mately,  a-  the  road  runs,  of  .-)iM)  mil.  \  n  i>  acm  easj  to  travel 
by  automobile  into  tin-  Bection  of  Venezuela, a  great  development  of 
that  part  of  the  Republic,  according  to  the  paper  referred  to 
looked  f,,r  within  the  next  few  y<  The  -ale  of  automobiles  dur- 

ing the  present  year  bas  been  rorj  great  in  all  part-  of  Venozu 

« hep-  a i  roads  abound.     One  automobile  company  i-  rep.: 

have  disposod    of  .",o  machines  on  a  shorl   trip  of    its   agent    f] 

■vilmlad.        On   June   24    last    the  eighty-fifth    \\\l 
VERSAR^   of  tli>-  Battlo  of  Carabobo,  which  assured  tho  indopend- 
••;'    \  •  m  /M.  I.i     wan   rolebrnted    throughout    the    Republic. 
Pi  tsident    bas  appointed   Manuel    Diaa    Rod]  puez   MINISTER 
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OF  FOMENTO  (promotion),  vice  Dr.  Santiago  Santiveros,  re- 
sted   An  executive  decree  of  June  5,  1916,  authorizes  the  issue 

of  6  265,000  revenue  and  postage  STAMPS.-— The  Perez  Bonalde 
Collecre  in  Caracas  has  added  to  its  curriculum  a  practical  COM- 
MERCIAL COURSE  for  girls.     The  new  department  is  under  the 

direction  of  an  experienced  Venezuelan  educator. Drs.  Marcehno 

Herrera  and  G.  Arreaza  Alfaro  represented  the  Government  of  \ene- 
zuela  in  the  CHILDREN'S  CONGRESS  which  was  held  in  Buenos 

Aires  in  Julv    1916. According  to  a  report  of  the  Treasury  De- 

Dartment  the  INTERNAL  REVENUE  of  Venezuela  for  the  second 
half  of  1915  was  11,452,980  bolivares  (1  ^y^^-1^-  Durmg 
the  fiscal  year  1914-15  this  revenue  amounted  to  19  942  415  boli- 
vares, as  compared  with  16,136,845  bolivares  during  the  focal  year 
1913-14  and  14,640,617  bolivares  during  the  fiscal  year  1912-13.  - 
The  Executive  Power  has  decreed  that  bonds i  of  the  tod  series  of 
the  international  internal  3  per  cent  CONSOLIDATED  DLB1, 
issued  to  renew  bonds  of  that  debt  presented  for  exchange  prior 
to  March  31,  1916,  shall  be  delivered  with  all  of  the  60  interest 
coupons  which  have  accrued  from  October  1,  1915,  provided  the 
parties  in  interest  prove  that  the  bonds  presented  for  renew  a  come 
from  holders  residing  in  Europe.  The  concession  to  which  said 
decree  refers  is  valid  until  six  months  after  the  termination  of  the 
European  war.  This  action  is  taken  by  the  Government  of  Vene- 
zuela because  of  the  difficulty  experienced  by  European  holders  of 
the  bonds  representing  this  debt  m  sending  same  to  Caracas  fo 
renewal A  law  of  the  National  Congress  authorizes  the  President 

to  take  "such  steps  as  may  be  ™™^*f^™^  PATMOT 
of  Col    Agustin  Codazzi,   an  eminent  \ENEZUELAN   PAiKlUl, 
from  the  church  in  the  city  of  Valencia,  where  they  now  rest,  to  the 
National  Cemetery  in  Caracas   in  compliance  with  the  provisions - 
article  1  of  executive  decree  of  February  11.  1876      Col  Codazzi  was 
the    author    of   physical,    political,  ethnographical,    and   geographic 
maps  of  Venezuela*  and  was  the  founder  of  the  first  colony  of  immi- 
nent s  who  settled  in  the  valleys  of  Aragua  -  -A  law  of  the  National 
Congress  of  June  5,  1916    provides  for  the^^tructior ^«f  various 
public  buildings  and  the  enlargement  of  the  MILITARY  DRILL^G 
GROUNDS  contiguous  to  the  National  Hippodrome  in  Caracas,  as 
r    ommoncled  by  the  President  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  June  4 
last —An  order  of  the  department  of  foreign  relations  establishes 
two  Venezuelan  CONSULATES  in  the  United  States    one  at  Los 
Wales  and  another  at  Newport  News  Va.     James  M  Shendan  and 
R.  Baldwin  Myers,  respectively,  have  been  appointed  to  thes<  posts. 
A  vice  consulate  has  also  been  established  at  Buenos  An es   A xg - 
tine  Republic   and  Luis  Sanson  y  de  Leon  has  been  placed  in  charg 
oUhe  E  -—The  joint-stockWany  which  was  organized  some 
fcmie  ago  at   Coro  for  the  erection  and  operation  of  an  LLhA  Litll 
,  „  an.l  power  plant  in  that  town  has  Wcomnleted  the  ins ta  ln- 
,,:,„      The  plant  is  one  of  the  host  arranged  and  equipped  elect™ 
l^tnllal'o.J  ,n    the    Republic        Carlos  J    Lie, y»  am M§ggg 
Sifontes  have  been  appointed,  respectively,  chiefs  of  the  W  lAmt.K 
BUREAU  at  Calabozo  and  Ciudad  Bolivar, 

■9 
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Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
Chairman  ex  officio. 


AMBASSADORS    EXTRAORDINARY    AND    PLENIPOTENTIARY 

Argentine  Republic Sefior  Dr.  Romulo  S.  Naon, 

Office  of  Embassy,  Windclyffe,  Manchester,  Mass. 
Brazil Senhor  Domicio  da  Gama, 

Office  of  Embassy,  1780  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mexico (Absent.) 

ENVOYS    EXTRAORDINARY    AND    MINISTERS    PLENIPOTENTIARY 

Bolivia Sefior  Don  Ignacio  Calderon, 

Office  of  Legation,  1633  Sixteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Colombia Sefior  Dr.  Julio  Betancotjrt, 

Office  of  Legation,  1319  K  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Costa  Rica Sefior  Don  Manuel  Castro  Quesada, 

Office  of  Legation,  1501  Sixteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Cuba Sefior  Dr.  C.  M.  de  Cespedes, 

Office  of  Legation,  1529  Eighteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dominican  Republic.  .Sefior  Dr.  A.  Perez  Perdomo, 

Office  of  Legation,  "The  Champlain,"  Washington,  P.  C. 
Ecuador Sefior  Dr.  Gonzalo  S.  Cordova. 

Office  of  Legation,  604  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City. 
Guatemala Sefior  Don  Joaquin  Mendez, 

Office  of  Legation,  1604  K  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Haiti M.  Solon  Menos, 

Office  of  Legation,  1429  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honduras Sefior  Dr.  Alberto  Membreno, 

Office  of  Legation,  Hotel  Gordon,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Nicaragua Sefior  Don  Emiliano  Chamorro.1 

Panama Sefior  Don  Eusebio  A.  Morales.1 

Paraguay Sefior  Dr.  Hector  Velazquez.1 

Salvador Sefior  Dr.  Rafael  Zaldivar.1 

Uruguay Sefior  Dr.  Carlos  M.  de  Pena, 

Office  of  Legation,  Blue  Ridge  Summit,  Pa. 

Venezuela Sefior  Dr.  Santos  A.  Dominici, 

<  Iffice  of  Legation,  1106  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
CHARGES   D'AFFAIRES 

Chile Sefior  Don  Gustavo  Munizaga  Yakki.a. 

Office  of  Embassy,  1424  K  Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

Nicaragua Sefior  Dr.  Joaquin  Cuadra  Zavala, 

Office ol  Legation,  "The  Portland,"  Washington,  D.  C. 
Pana  ma Sefior  1  >on  .1 .  E.  Lefevke, 

Office  ol  Legation,  "Stoneleigh  Court,"  Washington,  D.C. 
ivni Sefior  Don  M.  i>k  ceetre  y  Santandee,  \ 

•  mice  of  Legation,  Raquette  Lake.  N.  Y. 
Salvador Sefior  Dr.  Carlos  A .  Meza, 

( in,  on,  1800 <  lonnecticul  V. venue,  Wai  hington,  D.C. 
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SEPT]  Ml.l.i:    I'M., 


Nil.    wil.KH    \\-\ll.\l<    \n  JOIN!    COMMISSION. 

PRIOR  to  ili«'  forma]  Bessions  «>f  the  American-Mexican  Joint 
Commission  which  commenced  <>n  Wednesday .  September  6, 
1916,  ;it  the  Hotel  Griswold,  in  NVw  London,  Conn.,  the 
members  of  the  Commission  were  guests  al  ;i  Luncheon  ten- 
dered in  their  honor  ;it  the  Hotel  Biltmore,  in  N<\\  5Tork  City,  on 
-  itember  l.  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  officially  welcomed  the 
visiting  members  and  addressed  the  following  remarks  to  the  com- 
mission: 

real  pleasure  t"  me  to  be  preeenl  al  this  iir-i  assembling  ol 

the  Amerii  an  Mexi<  an  Join!  CommissioD,  which  so  clearly  manifests  to  the  w<>riil  the 

■rill  and  mutual  regard  which  animates  the  Republics  of  America  in 

tin-  settlement  of  tli<-ir  controveraiei      It  is  nol  only  a  pleasure  bul  an  honor  for  me 

•ii  on  behalf  of  the  Presidenl  and  Governmenl  of  the  Unit 

ion  and  a  hearty  welcome  to  1 1 1 « -  commissionerB  of 

who  have  come  so  iar  to  participate  in  these  Bessions. 

With  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  being  here  to-da)  t  bere  is  also  a  full  realization  of 

Lifficulty  of  the  task  which  lies  before  you.    It  is  no  easy  matter  to  reach  an  a 

in. -in  .l-  to  the  complex  subje  tsof  mutual  Lnteresl  to  our  two  countries  and  to  find  a 

a  bi<  Ii  will  --it  i - 1  >  ti"t  only  the  two  Governments  but  al-<,  the  peoples  "i  the  t\\" 

l  believe  that  you,  gentlemen,  share  with  me  the  sincere  desire  to  find  thai 

in  I  to  bring  the  I  nite  1  States  and  Mexico  into  more  complete  accord  bj  a  just 

appn  the  many  domestic  as  well  as  international  problems  which  each 

•  rnment  has  had  to  bee  in  tln><-  troublous  tim< 

I  '  mre  you  that  mj  Governmenl  has  been  inspired  throughout  1 1 1  •  -  pasl 

t'"-'  •  ini  ere  desire  t"  arrange  in  an  amicable  way  the  numerous  questions 

ilt  .it'  the<  i\il  strife  which  bai  shaken  the  Mexican  Republic 

» much  loss  of  life  and  property,  so  much  suf 

feting  and  privation     We  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  revolution  with  anxi 

fair  in  judgmenl  and  to  see  things  from  the  point  ol 
of  those  who  control  the  destinies  of  Mexico;   we  have  soughl  t"  l»-  patient  and  t" 

•  the  time  when  the  approach  of  peace  and  order  in  Mexii  o  would  offer  favorable 

■  the  adjustment  of  .>ur  difficulties;  from  iir-t  \>>  lasl  we  have  kept 
minds  free  from  r.in...r  and  bitterni —  and  prejudice   and  have  in  a  spirit  of  chain* 
•■-.1  friendlinem  confidently  expected  that  the  da}  would  come  when  tbi 

of  the  twi  could  meet  and  calm]}  and  frank! 

nal  relatii  i 

•  arm  ••■! 
I  look  foi  mplishment  wit!  if  it  will 


PAH    AMl.Uc   \N     ROTES. 

Mttl<  which  have  been  causes  of  irritation.     Iti  spends  in 

mre    [  think  that  I  maj  saj    entirelj     upon  the  spirit  which  you,  the  com- 

i if  e  w  ben  you  come  to  di»  use  the  various  pi 
in  «.nr  relations     li  this  spiril  is  one  of  frankness,  of  trust,  of  sympathy,  it  requires 
no  prophet  that  you  will  succeed;  and,  if  you  succeed,  you  will 

faction  ol  knowing  that  you  have  performed  an  inestimable  service  to 
countries.     But,  ii  suspicion    doubt,  and  aloofness  mark  your  delihcrations, 
you  maj  expei  t  to  accomplish  little  and  leave  1 1 1 « -  two  nation-  in  the  same  tangle  of 
misunderstandings  and  false  judgments  which  1  feel  have  been  the  chief  reasons  for 
■  -  in  the  i 
The  responsibility  rests  with  you,  gentlemen.    The  burden  is  not  a  light  "n<\  l>ut 
you  ;  •  >usly  ami  patriotically  assumed  it  in  response  to  the  call  of  your  I 

ernments      I  am  sure  that  tin-  American  commissioners,  whom  I  know  so  well,  and 
the  v  c  whom  I  have  high  respect,  knowing  from  others  of 

their  distinguished  attainments,  \\  ill  ahon  that  consideration  an<l  patience  which  will 
\"U  into  harmony  and  agreement. 
I'  l-  not  my  purpose  to  dwell  upon  the  subjects  which  will  be  considered  by  the 
commission.    The  immediate  subjed  and  the  immediate  cause  <>f  your  meeting  here 
ntuation  along  the  internationa]  boundary.     I  believe  thai  a  temporary 
solution  could  I"-  readil]  found,  but  the  Government  of  the  I'nited  State.-  seeks  a 
permanent.  m>t  a  temporary,  settlement  of  the  difficulty,  and  I  feel  assured  that  the 
eminent  ol  ''  hing  less     To  reach  Buch  a  settlement,  one  thai 

« ill  be  lasting  and  sure,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  to  consider 
international  rights  and  duties,  and  to  discuss  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the 
..•11  as  the  relation  of  the  state  to  the  individual,  subjects  fundamental  to 
.  order  ami  to  the  intercourse  between  enlightened  governments. 

ms  to  me  that  if  you  would  reach  a  complete  adjustment  of  the  matter-  affecting 
our  relations  which  will  satisfy  the  future  as  well  as  the  present  you  can  not  avoid 
the  personal  rights  and  economic  interests  of  Americans  w  bo  tun  e  found 
in  II  Id  for  their  energies.     It  is  through  the  consideration  of  such  subj 

of  future  controversy  can  be  destroyed  and  entire  confident  e  restored, 

HezJ    •■ .  ■  ■     ernment  and  people  may  build  on  the  ruins  of  war  and  dis- 

.1  more  lasting  prosperity  than  the  Republic  has  ever  known,  a  proe- 

■ .  founded  on  liberty  ami  justice  tinder  a  government  supported  by  the  united 

will  .  pie. 

gentlemen,  I  conceive  to  be  your  task;  and  I  hope  most  earnestly  thai  your 

will  widen  as  you  meet  from  day  to  day,  so  that  every  obstacle, 

which  ha.-  arisen  or  which  might  hereafter  arise  to  vex  the  cordial  relation-  of  your 

removed,  and  your  two  countries  and  their  peoples  may  be 

inion  cemented  l>y  friendship  and  g I  will  and  by  thai  mutual 

vhich  should  govern  all  nations  in  their  intercourse  with 

anot ; 

To  th  is  a  whole  I  look  with  confident  hope  that  they  will  succeed  in 

•n  with  which  they  have  been  charged,  and  I  know  thai  this  ho] 

;  the  millions  of  Americans  and  Mexii  ans  n  ho  are  watching  you 
ter  upon  the  performance  of  your  duties. 

•       .  <d  the  Interim-  Lane,  <'n  behalf  <'f  the  United  Su 
tn»n  «.f  the  Commission  spoke  as  follows: 

We  .ire  here  primarily  to  ad\  .  hat  -hall 

dcen  to  protect  that  invisible  line  whii  h  is  dra*  n  between  the  I  nil 

o  and  i-  known  to  us  as  the  Mexii  .m  border      National  boundari 

ind  for  differences  in  people,  in  forms  of  government,  in  U . 

The)    are  unnatural  when  «  r. 


Photograph  by  Harris-Swinff. 

DR.  LA!   K<)  S.  MILLKK,  MINISTER  OF  FORKKJN  AFFAIRS  OF  BRAZIL,  AND  HIS  SON, 

lauro  mi'i.lki;,  jr. 

Dr.  Mm  Hit.  accompanied  by  his  son  and  a  secretary,  spent  the  months  of  July,  August,  ami  September 
ing  in  Mm-  i   1 1 1 1 4-.  1  Stales.     The  minister  came  here  tor  his  health,  and  though  his  visil  was  unoffi- 
cial, in'  ne\  eri  heless  «  a  shown  a  Dumber  of  attentions  by  high  officials  in  New  York  and  Washington. 

[ally  cordial  v  ere  I  he  courle  >ie.^  extended  to  him  by  the  many  friends  he  made  during  his  special 
mission  in  the  summer  ol  L913. 


PAN    AMERICAN    NOTES. 

between  our  countriefl  it  one  thai  has  its  justifii  ation  in  the  distant  tions  thai 

people  and  oun     This  whole  round  world  baa  I n  broken  u|>  and 

divided  between  the  various  families  of  men  who  make  up  mankind.     Sfou  I 
your  allotmenl .  we  have  oun     And  in  » 1 1  *  -  days  of  old  there  was  no  passing  bel 
The  one  famil)  was  in  hostility  n>  all  others,  and  nations  in  fen<  ing  themselves  about 
col  only  protected  themselves  againsl  intrusion  from  their  enemies,  bul  made  i1 
impossible  i"  gain  the  many  benefits  which  i  ome  from  contacl  with  differenl  national- 
i  lation  is  no  longer  possible     And  nations  to  da)  musl  learn  and  live 

Ia  the  standards  of  each  other.  Thai  is  the  purpose  of  this  i  onferem  e  to  lei  you 
know  whal  lies  t hi>  ^ii !<•  of  thai  border  nol  1 1  * « -  mere  physical  Btrengtb  or  the  polit- 
ical organization  that  constitutes  the  I  nited  States,  bul  the  spiril  of  our  people  and 
their  attitude  toward  you,  and  in  turn  to  learn  from  you  whal  lies  behind  those  trou- 
bles which  have  disturbed  you,  and  which  have  given  you  such  yean  ol  distress.  We 
wish  to  learn  your  mind  and  your  feeling,  your  purpose,  and  your  i  on<  eption  of  your- 
self hi  your  relation  to  us  and  all  the  world.  For  we  are  to  live  together  side  by  side, 
ighbors,  for  all  time.  It  is  inconceivable  thai  the  conditions  which  now  prevail 
shall  obtain  indefinitely  or  for  any  period.  You  do  no1  wish  it  and  neither  do  we. 
Thai  border  musl  become  once  again  whal  for  many  yean  it  was,  a  line  of  division 
between  two  peoples  es>  li  of  which  was  working  its  own  way  toward  the  realization 
of  the  principles  which  we  believe  were  laid  down  in  thai  I  declaration  of  Independent  e 
which  was  the  foundation  of  our  Constitution  and  of  youn.  Mexico  has  senl  y< 
among  her  moM  <li.-t intrui.-li«*«f  sons  to  treat  with  us  on  practit  al  matten  in  a  practical 
fashion.  I  trusl  we  Bhall  nol  talk  as  theorists,  bul  as  men  of  affain,  of  a  large  view, 
wh«.  wish  for  nothing  bul  the  honor  and  rights  thai  are  naturally  our-  by  reason  of  the 
pted  principles  which  govern  these  greal  national  families,  and  which  ultimately 
come  out  of  the  cons  iences  of  fair-dealing  men. 

'■  people  have  gone  among  you  in  confidence,  and  entered  into  the  develop- 
ment of  your  country  with  an  enthusiasm  as  greal  as  thai  they  have  shown  in  the 
Unit*  Their  lives  and  their  fortunes  are  .-a.  red  to  us,  and  wronj 

them  would  read  againsl  you  even  though  the  United  States  never,  raised  its  hand 
man  across  your  border;  tor  you  are  to  live  beside  us  always  and  the  Mex- 
ican who  dot  -  as  wrong  does  a  greater  wrong  to  Mexi<  o. 
Then  pari  of  this  country  which  has  a  traditional  and  sentimental  attai  h- 

i    more  honored  in  our  western  history  than  that  of  Juni- 
pero  >•  rr.i  explorer,  teacher,  padre,  who  broughl  with  him  from  Mexii  o  the  \  u  e  and 
the  ii-v  who  turned  the  In' Han.-  into  artisans  and  by  irrigation  firsl  tun 
into  fertile  fields.    You  come  fresh  from  a  revolution  i  o1  yel  i  ompl<  U  d,  whi<  h  had 
kgo  when  the  chur<  h  bells  of  Dolon  •'",1 

the  cry  went  up,  "Long  live  America  and  down  with  l  ad  goven  d 

h  traditions  should  meet  with  but  one  purpose  the  welfare  of  th(  lands  in  which 
they  live.    My  .  oil)  I  1  .-hall  ask  nothing  from  you  save  thai  whii  h  i  i 

■  who  respect  the  principles  which  you  and 
you  thing  from  us  for  which  your  patriot  that  we  will  not  be  will- 

.  lei  Mexico  make  herself  in  hei  own  way.     Let  1 
high  dignity  and  power  of  which  thi 
u  rights  ion  we  shall  expe<  I 

:  rim  iples  in  their  hearts  six  men  can  find  a  wi 
of  both  Mexico  and  the  United  Sti 

In  response  to  these  addresses,  Dr.  Axredondo,  the  Anib 
designate  of  Mexico,  made  the  followii  ch: 

In  the  name  of  m>  <  tovernmenl  and  my  om  a  i 
of  the  delicate  courtesy  shown 
the  I ' 
preUminar  i  the  joint  con  i 


1-AN'     A  MUM.  W     Ni., 

It  i-  to  l>.-  hoped  tliat  the  spiril  of  sympathy  and  cordiality  exhibited  al  the  Gm 
■  ii  the  members  01  both  commissions,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
.    i  courtes}  of  Mr.  Lansing,  maj  prevail  and  preside  over  th< 
which  are  to  take  place  in  New  London,  in  order  thai  they  be  crowned  with  tl 
to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  both  peoples 
This  desire  is  favored  and  a  happj  outcome  is  promised  by  the  high  chai 

ige  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  form  the  American 
commission,  eepeaall}  because  of  t h«-i r  experience,  their  broadmindedneee  and  their 
meed   ideas  respecting  the  freedom  and   pi  humanity.    These  lofty 

virtues  coincide  and  are  in  keeping  with  the  ideas  and  principles  which  inspire  the 
Mexican  commission,  and  are  1 1 1 « -  earne  thai  the  preeenl  Government  of  Mexico  has 
.11  h< -art.  which,  as  you  all  well  know,  has  grown  oul  of  a  revolution  of  the  people  in  a 
legitimate  aspiration  toward  the  conquesl  of  the  principles  of  freedom  and  advai 
ni-iii 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  say  to  you  thai  notwithstanding  the  man}  obstacles  and 
inconveniences  of  another  character  we  nave  met,  I  have  always  found  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  the  beel  will  to  reach  a  friendly  solution  for  our  international  difficulties. 
Prom  to-day  on,  the  high  and  delicate  mission  in  lefl  in  your  hands,  the  resnll  of 
which  greatly  concerns  the  two  gceatesl  countries  in  the  continenl  and  will  exert 
deep  influence  in  the  welfare  and  destinies  of  America. 

atlemen,  I  pledge  you  the  Buccess  of  the  conference,  as  the  same  will  mean  a 
justice  and  of  the  democratic  principles  significant  of  America. 

Speaking  in  behalf  <>f  the  Mexican  members  of  the  Commission, 
r  Cabrera  also  responded  as  follows: 

mi1>t  it  a  very  high  honor  to  have  known  personally  the  honorable  members 
of  the  American  delegation,  and  to  be  able  to  inform  them,  in  the  names  of  mj 

ilia-.  Pani,  and  Ftojo,  as  well  a^  in  my  own.  how  deeply  indebted 

l  toward  them  for  their  courteous  attenl  i 

When  r  the  task  which  we  an-  aboul  to  undertake,  I  can  nol  help  being 

imbued  with  a  certain  -  ptimism.     Everything  points  i  r  this 

then  Iry  reasons,  principally  thai  the  members  who  make  up  the  American 

competent  in  knowledge  and  experience  that  they  do  bon 
the  United  Stat 

the  Mexican  commissioners,  we  must  own  thai  we  have  neither  the 
r  the  know  ledge,  nor  the  experience,  nor  the  w  isdom  of  the  Ami  i 
We  lack  experience  in  public  matters,  and  it  is  nol  to  be  exp 

ich  men,  since;  even  five  yeai  one  there  had 

:  -\\<-  simple  right  to  vote      However,  though  ich  qualitii 

mi  direct  pregnant  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  our  country,  and 
knowledge  we  have  acquired,  nol  through  theoretical  information  nor  through  I 
but  ■  □  experience,  and  '  have  h  id 

in  | pl<-  by  being  in  ith  them 

of  t:  isibility  which  weighs  up 

whh  h  an i mat.-  ii-  will  be  potent  factors  to  in 
fully  understand  the  great  im] 

who  mual  live  forever  in  close  proximil 

bilged  to  live  thus  for  a  life  mu<  h  ! 

therel  ip  for  the 

The  Ameri  in  theii 

the  M 
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those  of  the  Mexican  Nation,  and  the  results  earnestly  sought  by  the  Mexican  commis- 
sioners are  identical  with  those  of  the  American  commission.  Moreover,  the  political 
principles  of  the  American  Democratic  Government  dovetail  with  the  ideals  pursued 
by  the  Constitutionalist  Government.  Even  the  enemies  of  peace  and  good  under- 
standing between  both  nations  are  the  same.  Our  conferences,  consequently,  will  not 
have  the  character  of  a  discussion  between  antagonistic  interests,  but  rather  the  char- 
acter of  cooperation,  in  order  to  reach  a  common  aim.  This  harmony  is  seen  in  the 
nature  of  the  notes  exchanged  between  both  State  Departments  with  regard  to  these 
meetings,  and  we  trust  that  this  same  spirit  of  frank  cordiality  observed  in  these  notes 
will  prevail  throughout  the  conferences. 

Everything  points  out,  therefore,  toward  success.  We  must  hope  and  believe  in 
success,  for  it  is  indispensable  for  the  well  being  of  both  countries. 

Let  me  assure  our  American  colleagues,  while  stretching  their  hand  of  welcome, 
that  on  our  part  we  are  truly  animated  with  an  earnest  desire  to  work  with  them  in 
order  to  lay  the  f oun  iation  of  true  peace  and  good  understanding  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States. 

I  pledge  you  our  heartfelt  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  State 
and  of  the  American  commissioners,  for  the  health  of  President  Wilson  and  of  Mr. 
Carranza,  and  for  the  prosperity  and  greatness  of  our  respective  countries. 


DR.  RAMOX  M.  VALDES,  PRESIDENT    ELECT    OF    PANxOIA. 

Following  the  popular  election  on  July  9,  1916,  Dr.  Ramon  Maxi- 
miliano  Valdes  was  designated  President  of  Panama  for  the  con- 
stitutional term  1916-1920  by  the  Electoral  Assemblies  which  con- 
vened on  August  1  and  2.  The  inauguration  will  take  place  October 
1.  Dr.  Valdes  has  been  active  in  the  public  life  of  the  Republic 
for  many  years  and  at  the  time  of  his  election  was  serving  as  sec- 
ond designado  (Vice  President).  The  President  elect  was  born  in 
the  town  of  Penonome,  capital  of  the  Province  of  Code,  on  the 
1 3th  of  October,  1867.  He  received  his  early  instruction  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  Province  and  later  attended  the  Esperanza  College  of 
Cartagena.  Colombia,  where  he  studied  literature  and  philosophy  and 
specialized  in  law  and  political  science.  In  1898  Dr.  Valdes  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  Panama  City.  Prior  to  active  practice  he  was 
deputy  to  the  Departmental  Assembly  of  Panama,  from  1892  to  1894, 
and  in  1895  was  appointed  mayor  of  the  district  of  Colon.  In  1 S96  he 
was  elected  deputy  for  Panama  to  the  Congress  of  Colombia,  also  dis- 
charging during  that  period  the  duties  of  under  secretary  of  finance 
of  the  Department  of  Panama.  In  1900  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
<>f  Public  Instruction  of  the  same  Department.  Following  the 
independence  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  Dr.  Valdes  devoted  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  his  profession  and  acted  as  consulting  attorney 
of  the  new  Republic.  I  Ie  also  sat  in  the  Cabinet  oi  President  Obaldfa 
as  Secretary  of  Government  and  Justice  and  was  charged  with  the 
duties  of  the  foreign  office  as  well.  In  1912  Dr.  Valdes  came  to  the 
United  States  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
and  renewed  many  of  the  friendships  he  made  during  his  first  visit 
to  this  country  in  1909  as  commissioner  to  the  Hudson  River  cele- 
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brat  ions.  The  following  year  he  was  sent  to  Europe  as  minister 
resident  to  the  courts  of  England  and  Belgium,  and  during  his  stay 
in  Europe  he  was  also  designated  member  of  The  Hague  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration.  The  President  elect  is  a  scholar  and  writer 
of  note  and  has  made  numerous  contributions  to  the  historical  and 
legal  bibliography  -of  Panama.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Second 
Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  which  recently  met  in  Washington. 


DEATH    OF    SENOR    AMADOR. 

Sefior  Don  Juan  Neftali  Amador,  subsecretary  of  foreign  affairs  in 
the  cabinet  of  President  Carranza,  died  in  the  City  of  Mexico  on 
August  10,  1916.  Sefior  Amador  was  in  the  prime  of  life  and  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  his  early  devotion  to  scientific  and  legal  studies.  He  was 
financial  promoter  of  Zacatecas  and  later  of  the  city  of  Juarez. 
During  the  regime  of  Madero  he  became  affiliated  with  that  party 
and  entered  upon  the  study  of  international  affairs.  Shortly  after 
he  was  appointed  district  judge  of  the  city  of  Juarez  and  held  that 
post  for  some  time.  When  the  government  of  Gen.  Carranza  was 
established  at  Vera  Cruz,  Sefior  Amador  was  made  subsecretary  of 
the  interior,  and  from  there  he  went  to  Washington  to  take  charge  of 
the  confidential  agency  which  the  Carranza  administration  main- 
tained at  the  capital.  From  Washington  Sefior  Amador  returned  to 
assume  the  duties  of  subsecretary  of  foreign  affairs.  He  was  making 
a  creditable  record  for  himself  by  his  splendid  labors  in  that  depart- 
ment when  death  unexpectedly  overtook  him  in  the  fullness  of  his 
vigor. 

BOOK    ON    LATIN    AMERICA. 

Dr.  Harry  Erwin  Bard,  secretary  of  the  Pan  American  Society  of 
the  United  States  and  former  official  advisor  of  the  ministry  of 
instruction  of  Peru,  has  recently  issued  an  excellent  little  book 
entitled  "South  America:  Study  Suggestions,"  which  is  published  by 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  This  work  can  not  fail  to  supply  a  long-felt  want 
and  should  prove  of  practical  use  to  educational  institutions, 
libraries,  societies,  and  individuals  desiring  to  take  up  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  the  study  of  countries  and  peoples  of  Latin  America. 
Dr.  Bard  brings  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject  the  knowledge 
which  results  from  extended  experience  in  Latin  America  and  long 
study  of  Pan  American  questions.  In  its  preparation  he  has  had 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  R.  R.  Miller,  secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Educa- 
tional Travel,  and  Phanor  J.  Eder,  Esq.,  a  well-known  author  on 
Latin  American  subjects. 

In  connection  with  this  book  of  Dr.  Bard  it  can  be  said  that  the 
Pan  American  Union  is  always  ready  to  supplement  his  summarized 
bibliography  with  moro  complete  lists  of  books  relating  to  each  or  to 
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all  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America.    This  poini  is  noted  because 

it  is  hoped  that  Dr.  Bard's  I k  will  be  instrumental  in  promoting 

careful  Btudy  of  the  Latin  America]]  countries  and  peoples. 


P  \\    ami .1:11   w    LUNCHEON    CLUB  OP  SAM    ANTONIO,  TEX. 

Tin'  city  of  San  Antonio,  Tex;,  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
anization  of  the  Pan  American  Luncheon  Club  by  a  number  of  its 
representative  women  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  studying 
the  histories,  ideals,  and  aspirations  of  the  American  nations.  Tho 
plan  of  organization  1-  unique  and  original.  The  club  will  consisl 
of  21  members  and  2  officers.  Bach  m  imber  will  represent  one  of  the 
countries  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  occupy  the  seal  specially 
designated  for  thai  country  at  a  round  table.  Meetings  will  be  held 
twi.e  a  month  at  one  of  the  Leading  hotels,  and  one  nation  will  be 
considered  at  each  gathering.  The  woman  representing  that  nation 
will  select  her  own  program  and  preside  over  the  ensuing  discussion. 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Griswold,  who  conceived  the  idea  upon  which  the  club 
bas  been  founded,  was  unanimously  selected  as  its  director  general, 
with  Mrs.  A.  C.  Pancoasl  as  assistanl  director. 


CONSUL   GENERAL   OF   COLOMBIA    l\    M :\v    IORK. 

The  Tan  American  Union  is  in  receipt  of  an  announcement  that 
Sefior  Don  Aurelio  Rueda  A.  has  been  appointed  Consul  General  of 

the    Republic    of  Colombia    at    New    York   City,    and    is    now    in    full 

charge  nf  the  responsibilities  of  that  important  post.  This  office 
takes  advantage  of  the  presenl  opportunity  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  plea-ant  relations  existing  between  the  Pan  American  Union  and 
the  consulate  general  may  continue  as  heretofore. 


BEPORT  ON    WOMEN  S    AUXILIARY    CONFERENCE. 

The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  wishes  to  extend 
his  congratulations  to  Mrs.  Glen  Levin  Swiggetl  for  the  excellenl 
report  which  she  has  prepared  in  English  an  I  Spanish  on  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  Conference  which  was  held  in  Washington  December  28, 
1915,  to  January  7.  L916,  in  connection  with  the  Second  Pan  American 
•  entific  Congress.  The  Director  General  also  extends  his  compli- 
ments to  Mrs.  Lansing  and  her  associates  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary 
Committee,  who  worked  so  hard  to  make  this  Auxiliary  Conference 
a  bu<  The  report  of  Mrs.  Swiggetl  has  already  attracted  much 

attention  in  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  and  is  bum  to  be  b 
practical  incentive  toward  closer  relationship  among  the  women  of 
the  America-  and  the  holding  of  another  conference  al  Borne  favorable 
time  in  the  future.  If  an\  of  the  readers  of  the  Bi  lletin  desire 
copies  of  tin-  report  in  either  Spanish  or  English  they  can  obtain 
them  1>\  addressing  this  office. 
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THE  tourist  while  in  the  far  southland  may  wish  to  make  the 
trip  to  Asuncion,  the  capital  of  Paraguay  and  the  metropolis 
of  one  of  the  two  interior  nations  of  the  continent;  and  per- 
haps this  desire  is  increased  for  the  reason  that  a  few  hun- 
dred miles  off  the  well-traveled  route  to  Asuncion,  lies  the  great 
( lal  aract  of  the  Iguazu.  Suppose,  then,  a  few  weeks  are  available  for 
making  this  rather  unusual  journey;  exact  time  can  not  he  stated, 
as  much  depends  upon  railway  and  steamboat  connections  and  the 
condition  of  river  waters. 

From  Buenos  Aires  one  may  go  to  Asuncion  by  train  or  by  river 
steamer.  It  is  less  tiresome  to  travel  northward  by  the  former;  the 
return  trip  by  the  Paraguay  and  Plata  Rivers  is  then  made  in  shorter 
time  by  steaming  with  the  current.  There  is  a  weekly  through  train 
in  operation  between  the  capitals  of  the  two  coun tries;  the  usua 
time  required  to  cover  the  distance  of  approximately  1,000  miles 
is  about  2i  days.     Steamers  make  the  up-river  run  in  from  3  to  5 

days. 

To  visit  the  Falls  of  the  Iguazu  the  tourist  leaves  the  tram  at 
Posados  (or  steamer  at  Corrientes),  a  small  Argentine  town  on  the 
Alto  Parana  River  opposite  the  Paraguayan  town  of  Encarnacion, 
about  45  hours  after  departing  from  Buenos  Aires.  Here  transfer 
is  made  to  one  of  the  little  steamers  that  ply  up  and  down  the  Alto 
Parana.  These  steamers  leave  Posados  every  few  days,  there  being 
four  boats  in  the  service  which  carry  passengers.  The  Iberd  and  the 
Salto  are  the  best.  If  close  connection  is  not  made,  the  tourist  must 
stop  over  at  Posados,  where  there  are  several  hotels,  primitive,  but 
undergoing  improvement.  After  three  days'  voyaging  up  the  Alto 
Parana,  making  calls  at  little  ports  along  the  way  and  stopping  at 
night  at  quiet  coves,  the  traveler  is  landed  at  Port  Aguirre;  this 
place  is  nearly  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  Iguazu  River.  If  the 
l  "mie  be  between  the  months  of  March  and  September  one  has  arrived 
at  the  best  season  for  viewing  the  falls. 

The  boat  then  proceeds  to  the  head  of  steam  navigation  on  the 
Alto  Parana,  and  a  few  days  later  calls  for  the  tourist  on  the  return 
trip.  in  the  mean  time,  the  proprietor  of  the  building  al  Pert  Aguirre 
provides  food  and  cots,  and  also  mules  or  a  coach  for  visiting  the 
falls,  aboul  LI  miles  distant.  The  route  leads  through  a  jungle  where 
qo  habitations  exist,  but  along  the  way  one  is  interested  m  giant 

iBy  William  A.  Reld,  of  the  Pan  American  Union  staff. 
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forest  trees,  wild  flowers,  creeping  vines,  birds,  butterflies,  and  now 
and  thru  a  small  animal  ia  seen  glaring  from  the  thick  undergrowth. 
The  muleteers,  however,  are  provided  with  rifles,  and  there  seems  i<> 
be  little  danger  oi  being  molested. 

Arriving  at  the  falls,  the  traveler  finds  Beveral  small  buildings 
within  winch  ;uv  cots,  tables,  chairs,  etc.,  and  he  can  make  himself 
fairly  comfortable;  hut  tin-  insects  air  annoying,  both  night  and  day. 
A  powder  called  Bufach,  which  maj  be  purchased  before  leaving 
noe  Aires,  is  generally  quite  effective.  Food  is  brought  from 
Port    Aguirre.     Sometimes  one  <>f  the  muleteers  shoots  a   bird   <>r 

Catches   a    fish,   and    thus   add-   t<>   the   inrini.       It    I-   worthy   <>f   remark 

that  Beveral  mineral  wain-  or  Argentine  wine  may  be  purchased  at 
Port  Aguirre  and  brought  with  one;  few  travelers  drink  the  river  or 
spring  watn-.  although  they  appear  perfectly  pure. 
The  Palls  >>f  the  [guazu  arc  beautiful,  magnificent,  wonderful,  and 

.    uh.-lc  rank   a-  one  of  the  world-  greatest    cataract-.       There  ale 

ric-  of  fall-,  the  highest  having  a  drop  of  210  feet,  a-  compared 
with  164,  the  greatest  single  fall  at  Niagara.  Opinions  differ,  of 
course,  in  drawing  comparisons  of  world  cataract-.  The  [guazu 
thunder-  and  whirl-  amid  the  solitude  of  primeval  forests,  surrounded 
by  giant   tree-,  creeping  vines,  orchids,  and  other  tropica]  growth. 

Only  three  human  beings,  a  man.  woman,  and  child  'when  the  writer 
Was    there   .    keep    Vigil,    BO    to    -|>cak.    over    the    man  clmi-    freak    of 

nature.     They  care  for  the  little  house  <»r  two,  and  when  a  visitor 

conn'-  the  woman  COoks  the  food,  while  her  compannm  acts  a-  guide 
about   the  area  of  the  rushing  water-. 

Within  a  week  or  10  days  the  traveler  returns  with  the  boat  to 
>\<>-.  having  enjoyed  many  unusual  experience-,  lie  may  or 
may  not  have  t>.  u;,n  again  at  Posados  for  the  train  for  Asuncion;  it 
usually  passes  earl)  in  the  forenoon  once  or  twice  a  week.  The 
through  car-  are  ferried  across  the  Alto  Parana  aboard  a  specially 
constructed  boat,  and  on  the  Paraguayan  shore,  near  Bmbarcacion, 

are  drawn  up  an  incline  by  -team  power. 

At  the  station  <>f  the  Centra]  Paraguay  Railway  a  new  train  i- 
made  up  by  attaching  the  cars  from  Buenos  Aire-:  a  short  stop  i- 
made  at    ESmharcacion,   a   town   of  about    8,000   people,   and   then 

!i-   the   journey    aci         P  raguay,    which    lasts   from    morning 
until   nearlv    midnight.     Distance,   232   miles.      The   train   earn. 
dining  car  and  \.t\  fair  meal-  ai  I.  and  it  is  n<>t  unusual  for 

it    the  whole  daj    in   this  car.     Strangers  prefei 
remain  m  their  compartments  of  the  regular  coaches  and  visit  I 
diner  at  meal  hour,.     For  those  who  are  .dl\  inclined  th< 

interesting  studies  seen  at  everj   little  \  the  roul 

The  business  man  will  !>.•  impressed  witl  jo  numb 

am!  glimpses  of  lumber  industrii  from  the  tram. 
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Asuncion  dates  from  1536,  and  most  tourists  consider  it  an  inter- 
esting old  city.  Paraguayan  history  is  well  worth  reading  before 
arriving  or  while  one  tarries  within  the  gates  of  the  capital.  Asuncion 
is  only  200  feet  above  sea  level;  average  summer  temperature, 
October  to  March,  is  64°  F. ;  annual  mean  temperature  is  about  71  °  F. ; 
population  is  80,000;  electric  lights  and  modern  street  cars  were 
recently  introduced;  buildings  are  attractive  and  rather  different 
architecturally  from  those  of  other  Latin  American  cities.  The 
tourist  should  visit  the  Government  Palace;  National  Library,  a 
most  interesting  collection  of  rare  books;  Arsenal;  National  Museum, 
where  some  beautiful  paintings  are  exhibited;  Tacumba  Hill  for  the 
excellent  view;  and  the  markets.  A  day  spent  at  San  Bernardino, 
one  hour's  time  by  rail,  will  give  one  a  good  idea  of  a  Paraguayan 
resort  patronized  by  the  best  people. 

The  streets  of  Asuncion  are  roughly  paved,  but  in  the  newer 
section,  where  most  of  the  foreign  legations  are  located,  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  improving  and  beautifying  the  streets 
and  avenues,  and  automobiles  have  been  introduced.  Hotels  are 
fair,  and  in  two  of  them  the  writer  found  modern  plumbing  and 
bathing  facilities. 

Steaming  down  the  Parana  and  Plata  Rivers  is  not  without  inter- 
est, and  the  various  short  stops  will  provide  the  tourist  with  oppor- 
tunity for  going  ashore  and  visiting  the  markets  and  shops  of  river 
towns  of  northern  Argentina. 

The  trip  from  Buenos  Aires  and  return,  including  the  Iguazu,  Asun- 
cion, etc.,  may  usually  be  made  for  about  $200,  which  covers  all 
necessary  expenses. 

From  Buenos  Aires,  the  tourist  bound  for  the  western  countries  of 
the  continent  has  the  choice  of  two  principal  routes,  the  other  routes 
not  yet  being  practical  for  the  average  tourist.  The  former  is  by  rail 
across  the  Andes,  888  miles  to  Valparaiso,  and  the  other  by  steam- 
ship via  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  a  distance  of  over  2,000  miles  to 
reach  the  ports  of  central  Chile.  The  railway  requires  two  full  days 
and  one  night,  and  at  the  present  writing  there  is  a  weekly  train. 
If  the  traveler  leaves  Buenos  Aires  a  few  days  in  advance  of  the 
departure  of  the  transcontinental  train,  and  goes  as  far  as  Mendoza, 
635  miles  westward  from  Buenos  Aires,  he  may  enjoy  a  short  sojourn 
in  one  of  Argentina's  interesting  western  cities  and  catch  the  trans- 
Andine  express  as  it  passes  Mendoza.  This  city  has  been  damaged 
several  times  by  earthquakes, but  each  time  it  has  been  rebuilt  more 
modern  and  pretentious  than  before. 

Mendoza  has  30, 000  people  and  lies  at  an  altitude  of  about  2,370 
feet;  the  city  dates  from  1561.  There  are  many  carriages  and  an 
increasing  number  of  automobiles.  The  tourist  should  take  the  lat- 
ter and  in  a  few  hours  visit  one  or  more  of  the  great  ''bodegas,"  or 
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wine  establishments,  for  which  the  surrounding  section  is  famous; 
also  visit  the  hill  overlooking  the  city  and  see  the  monumenl  com- 
memorating the  passage  of  Gen.  San  Martin  over  the  Andes  many 
years  ago.  The  monumenl  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  all  South 
America,  and  the  view  from  its  base  is  magnificent. 

At  Mendoza  the  aarrow-gauge  railway  begins;  it  end-  at  Los  Andes 
on  the  Chilean  side  of  the  mountains  and  is  approximately  L60  miles 
Long.  All  passengers  traveling  in  cither  direction  must,  of  course, 
change  cars  at  Mendoza.     The  starl  from  the  latter  city  i>  usually 

made  early  in  the  day,  and  the  traveler  thus  ha--  daylighl  during  the 
interesting  trip,  which  is  replete  with  splendid   views  and   the  sight 

of  marvelous  feats  of  engineering.     The  tunnel  i-  nearly  :i  mile-  long 

and  lies  at  an  altitude  slightly  over  10. 000  feet ;  about  midway  of  the 
tunnel  is  the  boundary  of  the  two  countries.  The  famous  statue  of 
Christ  the  Redeemer  stands  on  the  boundary  2,000  feet  above  the 
tunnel  and  i-  not  seen  by  travelers  who  use  the  railway:  but  if  the 
tourist  ha-  another  week  to  spare  he  may  arrange  (consult  station 
master,  Mendoza)  for  a  mule  or  coach  trip  from  Punta  de  las  Vacas 
or  La-  Cuevas  over  the  mountain  pass  where  the  monument  stands. 
At  the  high  altitude  of  12.ooo  feet  one  often  encounters  strong  winds 
or  snowstorms,  and  only  the  robust  should  undertake  the  strenuous 
mule  trip  over  the  Uspallata  Pass.  At  Los  Andes  all  passengers  must 
change  to  standard-gauge  trains  of  Chilean  roads. 

The  water  route  to  Chile  is  usually  navigated  in  European  steam- 
ships, and  in  normal  times  fortnightly  sailings  i  at  times  more  frequent 
are  provided;  the  length  of  the  voyage  being  12  to  l  i  days.     Some  of 
these  ships  call  at  the  Falkland  [slands,  L,000  mile-  south  of  Monte- 
video and  several  hundred  mile-  ea-t  of  Tierra  del  FuegO.      The  writer 

considers  the  call  at  Port  Stanley  very  interesting,  and  its  remoteness 
from  the  great  throbbing  world  add-  a  touch  of  quaintness.  The 
town  ha-  about  1,000  population,  and  English  i>  largely  spoken. 
Ships  anchor  in  Port  William  Inlet,  a  large  land-locked  bay,  and  small 
boat-  convey  the  traveler  ashore. 
A  feu  large  buildings,  a  cathedral,  the  residence  of  tin-  governor, 

soldier  barrack-,  and  the  -hop-  are  quickly   seen;   a   walk   back  from 

the  town  over  the  hill-  gives  one  a  better  glimpse  of  the  country, 
bare  and  brown  m  appearance.  The  souvenir  hunter  has  little  to  find, 
but  in  certain  seasons,  saj  from  November  to  February,  -mall  wild 

flowers   are  abundant.       East    and    West    Falkland-  are   the   two  la: 

islands,  which,  with  manj  -mall  one-,  comprise  the  Falkland  group. 
Port  Stanley  now  ha-  a  w  ireless  tower  and  ma\  thus  communicatee 

-hip-  or  wit  h   Punta  Arena-. 

A  rather  rough  -ca  i-  likd\  to  be  eiicoiiu I eicd  on  the  voyage  from 
the    Falkland-    to    the    World-    -oil  t  belli  lie  -1    City,    Punla    Ale: 

miles  farther  south  than  Nee  Zealand's  oitj        '     ristchurcl 

former  ha-  about   20,000  people,  is  6,81 liles   from   Nee    "t  i 
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3,980  miles  south  of  Panama,  and  is  the  only  place  in  South  America 
where  sleighing  and  ice  skating  are  common  amusements.  Latitude 
53°.  The  ship  usually  anchors  a  mile  or  more  off  the  port  and  small 
boats  are  used  for  going  ashore.  The  traveler  will  be  rather  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  good  buildings,  wide  streets,  and  shops. 
The  land  rises  gradually  from  the  water's  edge,  and  if  the  tourist 
will  climb  the  hills  back  of  the  city  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the 
surrounding  country,  with  distant  views  of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

The  little  museum  in  the  Colegio  Salasiano  should  be  visited ;  it 
contains  curios  and  works  of  crude  art  of  the  natives  of  the  Fuegian 
Archipelago  and  other  near-by  regions.  Within  the  same  building 
is  a  school,  the  southernmost  seat  of  instruction  on  the  globe.  A 
few  curios  for  sale  may  be  found  in  the  shops.  Picture  postcards 
are  plentiful.  There  is  cable  service  with  the  United  States  and 
with  Europe.  The  region  has  250  days  of  cloudy  or  rainy  weather 
a  year,  while  at  some  seasons  the  day  begins  to  break  not  very  long 
after  the  hour  of  midnight. 

If  the  ship  sails  from  Punta  Arenas  in  daylight  the  traveler  will 
be  doubly  rewarded,  especially  if  the  sun  shines.  Beautiful  and 
sublime  sights  greet  the  eye.  A  feeling  of  loneliness,  of  helplessness, 
of  one's  utter  desolation  seems  to  engulf  the  ship  as  it  steams  slowly 
toward  the  Pacific,  dominated  on  every  side  by  the  wonderful  works 
of  the  Creator.  The  tourist  should  watch  for  Cape  Froward,  the 
southernmost  tip  of  the  South  American  Continent,  and  far  south- 
ward may  be  seen  Mount  Sarmiento,  the  highest  peak  in  Tierra 
del  Fuego. 

As  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  reached  the  ship  begins  to  roll;  passengers 
bid  farewell  to  the  "three  sister  islands"  that  lie  near  the  western 
entrance  to  the  Straits,  and  endeavor  to  make  themselves  comfort- 
able. High  seas  often  prevail  in  this  latitude  and  as  the  vessel 
steams  northward  she  is  likely  to  have  considerable  motion.  Small 
steamers  often  take  the  Smythe  Channel  route,  but  large  ships  and 
sailing  vessels  usually  go  far  out  to  sea  in  their  northward  course. 

The  tourist  may  land  at  the  first  Chilean  port  of  call,  which  is 
usually  Coronel  or  Lota,  where  many  vessels  take  on  coal,  and  go 
by  rail  to  Concepcion,  the  southern  metropolis  of  Chile. 

Concepcion  is  the  third  largest  city  of  Chile.  It  has  a  popula- 
tion of  52,000  and  is  about  415  miles  south  of  Santiago.  Several 
hotels,  managed  by  natives  and  by  Germans,  offer  very  lair  accom- 
modation, the  architecture  of  the  buildings  being  the  two-story 
plan,  with  large  courts  upon  which  the  rooms  open.  Many  private 
homes  are  one-story  structures,  the  probable  reason  being  that  in 
the  pasi  earthquakes  have  caused  much  damage  to  property  and  the 
lower  the  structure  the  less  the  danger. 

One  of  the  city's  unusual  sights  for  the  foreigner  is  the  custom  of 
employing  women  as  street-  car  conductors.     The  cars  usually  have 
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upper  and  lower  sections;  the  former  being  the  cheaper  is  used  by 
poorer  classes  and  laborers.  While  in  Concepcion  take  one  of  the 
electric  cars  and  visil  Talcahuano,  Chile's  important  naval  station, 
which  has  a  population  of  16,000.  The  famous  Cousins  estate  is 
nut  far  distant . 

In  the  region  surrounding  Concepcion  lie  the  country's  greatest 
coal  mines;  they  arc  actively  worked  and  supply  fuel  for  many 
passing  ships.  There  i-  a  large  German  population  in  Concepcion, 
which  is  also  the  case  with  the  country  extending  southward  to 
Puerto  Monti.  Architecture  in  this  section  of  Chile  partakes  of 
German  styles  and  the  rural  activity  of  the  region  is  especially 
noticeable. 

The  tourist  has  a  full  day  a  hoard  t  rain  from  Concepcion  u>  Santiago, 
Btarting  aboul  7  a.  m.  Pullman  chair  cars  are  in  service.  The  route 
lies  through  the  valley  of  Chile,  and  on  either  side  of  the  railroad 
one  catches  glimpses  of  the  agricultural  activity  of  the  people;  the 
little  \\.i\  stations  are  interesting.  In  the  distance  the  snowcapped 
Andes  often  loom  into  view,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  growing 
crop^  of  the  lowlands.  Descendants  of  the  aborigines  are  frequently 
Been,  offering  to  the  traveler  homemade  trinkets  or  fruits. 

Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chile.  lies  on  the  Mapocho,  and  i-  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  as  well  as  one  of  the  prettiesl  cities  of  South 
America.  The  population  numbers  about  100,000;  the  climate  of  the 
city  and  the  vicinity  is  pleasant,  being  more  or  less  similar  to  thai  of 
southern  California  or  the  Carolinas.  Lack  of  abundant  rains  in  the 
Bummer  month-  our  winter)  sometimes  makes  the  surrounding  coun- 
try rather  dusty  for  the  traveler;  in  the  cities  and  town-,  however, 
street  sprinkling  prevents  this  disagreeable  feature.  The  altitude  of 
the  <it\  is  1,700  feet;  distance  to  Valparaiso  is  115  miles.  The  new 
port  of  San  Antonio  is  considerably  nearer  the  capital,  but  its  chief 
use  at  present  is  the  shipping  and  receiving  of  freight. 

Recent  year-  have  been  marked  by  many  improvements  in  San- 
tiago.    Several  good   hotel-  e\i-t   and  quite  recently  two  or  three  new 

restaurants  have  been  opened;  but,  as  a  Chilean  statesman  remarked 
to  the  writer.  "Santiago's  hotel-  have  not  advanced  with  the  city; 

we   must    make  them   -till   more  attractive  to  the   toiiri-t."  which   no 

doubt  will  be  done.  Electric  car-,  automobiles,  and  carriages  con- 
vey the  traveler  aboul  the  city;  in  case  one  uses  the  latter,  the  good 
Chilean  borses  are  especially  pleasing.  (  hie  of  the  tir-t  drives  or  walks 
should  be  to  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Santa  Lucia,  where  one  observes 
the  beautiful  and  unusual  treatment  applied  to  a  lull  within  the 
heart  of  the  ciiv.  The  Cerro,  as  ii  is  called,  lies  a  short  distance  from 
the  Plaza  de  Anna-,  ihe  business  heart  of  Santiago.  Once  upon  the 
-ununit  a  line  view  of  the  city  ami  the  Burrounding  \  allej  is  obtained. 
Several  large  bookstores  near  the  hotel-  handle  English  and  Amer- 
ican books  and  paper-,  the  English  Language  is  spoken  1>\  several  of 
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the  clerks  and  guidebooks  may  be  obtained.  Some  of  the  attractions 
for  the  tourist  are:  Halls  of  Congress,  Fine  Arts  Building,  Mint, 
Cathedral,  the  race  course  at  Forest  Park,  Cousina  Park,  Agricultural 
Park,  Argentina's  legation  building,  which  was  presented  to  that 
nation  by  Chile,  President's  Palace,  University  of  Chile,  Santiago 
Club,  and  of  course  the  Alameda.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  world's 
widest  avenues;  along  it  stand  at  intervals  statues  of  the  heroes  of 
Chilean  history. 

Glimpses  of  Chilean  social  life  may  usually  be  obtained  by  visiting 
Cousina  Park  late  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  where  the  wealthier 
classes  are  seen  riding  and  driving  or  enjoying  cafe  life  under  spread- 
ing trees.  The  Sunday  races  also  attract  the  cream  of  society.  The 
band  concerts  in  the  Plaza  de  Armas,  about  three  times  a  week,  are 
interesting ;  they  draw  large  crowds  and  afford  the  stranger  opportu- 
nities for  mingling  with  the  Chilean  people. 
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A  SHORT  time  ago  as  the  writer  passed  along  one  of  the 
active  business  streets  of  Buenos  Aires  his  attention  was 
attracted  to  beautiful  show  windows  within  which  were 
exhibited  many  things  that  grow  or  are  made  in  Argentina. 
In  other  words,  in  a  temporary  museum  Argentina  was  exhibiting 
her  wares  and  merchandise  for  the  edification  of  the  masses,  and  no 
doubt  the  average  person  who  passed  or  who  tarried  to  enter  the 
building  for  closer  views  was  surprised  at  the  large  number  of  articles 
displayed. 

Such  an  exhibition,  particularly  of  the  natural  products  that  are 
needed  in  great  manufacturing  communities,  cause  one  to  wonder 
why  Argentina  can  not  turn  more  of  her  raw  products  into  ready-to- 
use  goods.  As  everyone  knows,  the  country  has  long  focused  its 
attention  on  the  development  of  the  range  and  the  growing  of  crops. 
These  vast  industries  have  brought  prosperity  and  a  greater  per 
capita  wealth  to  the  people  of  Argentina  than  is  enjoyed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  any  other  country.  Yet  there  is  a  largo  percentage 
of  poor  who  must  pay  high  prices  for  the  manufactured  necessities 
of  life.  If  more  factories  could  come  to  the  country  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing might  be  reduced,  and  at  the  same  time  the  laborer  would  have 
additional  opportunities  lor  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  Argentina  is  not  supposed  to  be  richly  endowed 
with    two   of   the  great    combustibles    -coal   and   oil     that    turn   the 
57681     Bull.  3— 16 3 
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Upper:  Interior  vic\\\of  a  section  of  a  factory  near  Buenos  Aires,  where  wagons  and  other  vehicles  are 
manufactured. 1  Lower:  A  string  of  harvester  wagons  leaving  the  Buenos  Aires  factory  for  service 
in  the  wheat  fields. 
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wheels  of  the  factory;  neither  has  water  power  been  largely  har- 
nessed to  produce  the  electric  current.  In  some  respects  conditions 
of  the  country  are  similar  to  those  that  formerly  existed  in  the 
Western  States  of  the  American  Union.  Cattle  and  grain  abounded, 
and  it  was  the  custom  to  ship  the  hides  of  stock  to  the  New  England 
States  to  be  turned  into  leather  and  the  leather  into  footwear,  much 
of  which  eventually  found  its  way  back  to  the  plains.  But  gradually 
the  manufacturer  became  convinced  that  boots  and  shoes  could  be 
made  in  the  West  even  if  there  did  not  exist  the  abundance  of  short 
and  rapid  streams  of  water.  Other  sources  of  energy  were  developed, 
and  in  some  instances  the  power  is  carried  many  miles.  If  Argentina 
is  to  become  a  power  in  the  manufacturing  world,  the  development 
of  dormant  energy  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  factory. 

World  events  have  caused  the  Kepublic  to  delve  deeper  into  her 
natural  resources;  the  rapid  rise  in  the  prices  of  coal  and  oil  have 
demonstrated  the  necessity  of  finding  greater  quantities  at  home, 
instead  of  purchasing  such  commodities  in  foreign  lands. 

Argentina  has  long  known  of  the  richness  of  her  petroleum  regions 
but  they  have  never  been  developed  to  an  important  fraction  of  their 
capacity.  During  the  writer's  recent  visit  to  the  oil  lands  of  southern 
Argentina  he  found  renewed  activity  in  petroleum  development,  not 
only  on  the  part  of  the  country's  officials  but  by  private  companies. 
At  the  same  time  the  public  press  was  urging  greater  activity  and 
prophesying  what  the  future  held  in  store  for  the  nation  if  petroleum 
could  be  produced  in  vaster  quantities. 

In  the  region  of  Comodoro  Rivadavia,  which  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  world's  richest  oil  areas,  the  work  of  eight  years  has  resulted  in  a 
present  production  of  about  6,000  tons  a  month.  This  is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  quantity  needed  for  Argentine  consumption.  About 
half  a  million  tons  are  annually  imported,  which  does  not  include 
refined  kerosene.  Other  regions  which  are  known  to  contain  petro- 
leum deposits  in  paying  quantities  are  Neuquen,  Mendoza,  Salta,  and 
Jujuy.  Were  these  regions  worked  even  to  a  lesser  degree  than 
Comodoro  Rivadavia  it  might  give  a  decided  impetus  to  domestic 
manufacture. 

Coal-bearing  strata  in  Argentina  have  been  receiving  more  serious 
attention  in  recent  years,  and  in  the  Provinces  of  Mendoza,  San  Juan, 
etc.,  and  in  the  Territory  of  Neuquen,  mining  has  made  sufficient 
progress  to  expose  considerable  quantities  of  coal.  In  one  place  a 
shaft  was  dug  into  a  very  extensive  coal  deposit;  at  another  point 
a  coal  seam  was  found  at  a  depth  of  600  meters. 

So,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  future  progress  of  manufacture 
in  Argentina  on  a  large  scalo  depends  upon  the  amount  of  capital 
and  the  onergy  that  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  greater  exploitation 
of  the  country's  natural  sources  of  energy. 
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Notwithstanding  the  shortage  of  coal  and  petroleum  in  the  past, 
Argentina  has  indeed  made  strides  in  manufacturing.  Let  us  con- 
sider very  briefly  a  few  of  the  articles  produced.  The  foreign  agent 
who  goes  to  Argentina  to  sell  the  ordinary  farm  wagon,  for  instance, 
may  be  surprised  to  see  comparatively  few  foreign  wagons  in  use. 
Instead  of  the  four-wheel  wagon,  so  common  on  the  farm  in  the 
United  States,  one  finds  the  Argentine  cart,  with  its  two  gigantic 
wheels.  The  cart  is  drawn  by  a  string  of  half  a  dozen  oxen  or  by 
five  or  six  horses  working  abreast,  with  one  or  two  leaders.  These 
carts  are  a  domestic  production,  and  they  appear  to  be  more  suitable 
to  the  pampa  than  the  four-wheel  wagon,  for  the  former's  wheels 
may  be  half  buried  in  mud  or  sand,  yet  the  enormous  vehicle  moves 
steadily  along  toward  its  destination.  It  is  claimed  that  the  ordi- 
nary farm  wagon  would  be  an  impossibility  under  such  conditions. 
Argentina  manufactures  a  wagon  that  particularly  suits  conditions 
and  one  that  is  popular  with  the  people.  Even  the  average  gaucho 
driver  scorns  the  four-wheel  foreign  wagon.  In  time  the  automobile 
truck  may  displace  the  long  popular  cart. 

Another  illustration  of  the  domestically  made  article  is  found  in 
the  windmill.  For  many  years  the  mill  from  the  United  States  has 
been,  and  in  many  cases  is  still,  popular.  To-day,  however,  the 
locally  made  windmill  is  to  be  seen  in  use  over  the  pampa  and  in 
adjoining  countries.  Its  manufacture  is  already  cutting  the  sale  of  the 
imported  article. 

Galvanized  and  fluted  iron  sheets  are  also  to  be  noted  as  a  local 
manufacture.  Plain  iron  sheets  are  imported,  but  an  Argentine 
factory  docs  the  galvanizing  and  the  fluting.  Later  this  product 
finds  its  way  to  the  hacienda  for  roofs,  sheds,  small  houses,  and  many 
other  uses. 

Furniture  making  is  still  another  Argentine  industry  that  has 
grown  to  importance.  In  a  large  new  hotel  at  Corrientes  the  writer 
was  surprised  to  see  practically  all  rooms  supplied  with  home-made 
furniture.  Wardrobe,  bureau,  chairs,  bedstead,  springs,  mattress, 
table,  and  cabinet,  all  were  made  in  the  Republic,  with  the  exception 
of  small  mechanical  attachments;  and  some  of  the  pieces  arc  works 
of  art  and  skill,  and  evidently  please  the  patrons  of  the  hotel.  In 
other  hostelries  and  in  private  homes  about  the  country  one  sees 
constantly  the  handiwork  of  the  local  cabinetmaker. 

In  the  Argentine  up-to-date  city  office  the  conditions  are  quite 
different,  and  no  imported  office  furniture  or  labor-saving  device 
seems  to  be  too  costly  to  install.  The  business  odicc  is  undergoing 
strides  of  advancement,  possibly  as  a  matter  of  business  sagacity, 
while  the  home  and  it  -  conveniences  and  comforts  follow  the  custom 
of  utilizing  domestic  manufactured  g Is. 


[NTBBIOB  VIEWS  OF  A  OBEAT  O.B01  niim:  FACTORY 

U  the  right  may  b<  if  the  familiar  pampa"bi                       it  Is 

ai)om  •                   ordinary  street  car,  with  lining  room,  etc.,  and  often  follows  the 

from  plaoe  to  place.  Lower:  .A  .euiuietukmiued- 
iruu  products. 
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Data  compiled  several  years  ago  shows  that  Argentina  has  more 
than  4,000  different  firms  engaged  in  various  branches  of  lumber 
trade,  furniture  making,  and  allied  industries.  These  companies 
have  a  capital  of  $14,000,000,  employ  21,000  hands,  and  in  a  single 
year  converted  $18,000,000  worth  of  lumber  into  useful  articles,  the 
value  of  which  is  given  at  $33,000,000,  or  approximately  double  the 
price  of  the  crude  lumber. 

In  machine  shops  and  iron  foundries  there  are  many  large  com- 
panies, mostly  in  Buenos  Aires  and  vicinity.  Based  on  the  census  of 
1910,  there  are  more  than  3,500  establishments,  large  and  small, 
capitalized  at  $13,000,000;  they  employ  18,000  men.  One  of  these 
factories  devotes  its  activity  to  manufacturing  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  it  is  shown  that  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent  is  returned  to 
the  stockholders.  Another  firm  is  engaged  in  building  bridges,  and 
the  latter  are  found  all  over  the  country. 

On  making  the  rounds  of  leading  stores  in  the  larger  cities  of 
Argentina  the  writer  found,  among  many  other  articles  of  domestic 
manufacture,  the  following:  Billiard  tables,  pianos,  carriages,  wire 
netting,  preserves  of  all  kinds,  confectionery,  walking  sticks,  tiles, 
mosaics  for  floors  and  pavements,  umbrellas,  musical  instruments, 
silver  work,  lace,  saddlery,  brooms,  feather  dusters,  shirts,  tapestries, 
hats,  shoes,  bookbinding  work  in  all  branches,  cement,  and  a  great 
many  varieties  of  other  manufactured  goods. 


'  A  HI     fll  A  M1TPI? 


f'%  "f'i'   (%f"%  Hf  "f<F ' 


%J?  X* M.J,,' M„ 


ORGANIZATION  and  cooperation  are  the  great  factors  in 
these  days  of  keen  competition,  which  make  for  success  in 
the  industrial  and  commercial  world.  Especially  is  this 
true  with  regard  to  the  development  of  commerce  between 
nations.  The  recognition  of  this  was  perhaps  the  chief  factor  in  the 
remarkable  development  of  Germany's  foreign  trade  during  the  last 
10  or  15  years  immediately  prior  to  the  war.  Organization,  intelli- 
gent teamwork,  and  govermnental  cooperation  were  tremendous  aids 
to  the  natural  thrift  and  energy  of  the  German  manufacturers  and 
did  much  to  make  them  rivals  of  the  much  longer  established  British 
interests  in  the  leading  markets  of  the  world. 

Individual  competition  at  home  may  be  the  "life  of  trade,"  but 
combination  and  organized  cooperation  are  absolutely  essential  to 
the  successful  invasion  of  a  foreign  market  in  the  face  of  organized 
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competition,  and  the  large  industrial  and  exporting  interests  of  the 
United  Slates  are  beginning  to  realize  the  truth  of  the  proposition. 
Some  of  them  realized  it  quite  a  number  of  years  ago  and  attest  ed 
their  appreciation  of  the  value  of  teamwork  by  organizing  an  Ameri- 
can Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris.  This  was  22  years  ago,  and  the 
successful  activities  of  the  organization  since  then  have  abundantly 
demonstrated  its  usefulness,  and  given  it  the  confidence  of  leading 
business  interests  of  both  the  United  States  and  France.  This 
organization  was  soon  followed  by  another  of  similar  character  estab- 
lished at  Constantinople,  largely  through  the  activities  of  the  United 
States  Consul  General,  A.  L.  Moreau  Gottschalk,  stationed  there  at 
the  time.  This  is  known  as  "The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  the  Levant."  In  February,  1915,  representatives  of  American 
exporting  interests  in  Italy  organized  the  "American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Milan,"  for  the  stated  purpose  of  encouraging  and 
building  up  trade  between  Italy  and  the  United  States.  While 
American  citizens  constitute  a  majority  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
this  organization,  the  greater  part  of  the  members  are  Italians  who 
are  importers,  exporters,  and  agents  for  American  products.  The 
interests  of  both  countries  are  thus  served,  the  American  market  for 
Italian  products  as  well  as  the  Italian  market  for  American  goods 
being  considered  and  cared  for. 

The  most  recent  addition  to  American  organizations  of  this  charac- 
ter abroad  is  one  established  last  October  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  its  official 
t  it  le  being  "The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Brazil."  Notice 
of  its  organization  and  a  group  photograph  of  the  officers  and  organ- 
izers appeared  in  the  Bulletin  for  March,  1916.  From  the  account 
of  the  organization,  written  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Stevenson,  honorary  secre- 
tary, it  would  seem  that  Consul  General  Gottschalk,  now  stationed  at 
Kio  dc  Janeiro,  was  largely  instrumental  in  establishing  it,  and  has 
been  made  the  chairman  of  the  publicity  committee.  At  any  rate, 
whoever  may  be  charged  with  its  paternity,  that  it  is  a  very  lively 
and  healthy  infant  is  attested  by  its  official  publication,  which  has 
recently  appeared  under  the  title  of  l' The  Quarterly."  In  its  make-up, 
illustrations,  and  interesting  contents  it  rivals  the  first-class  maga- 
zines of  the  day.  The  purposes  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce for  Brazil  are  set  out  in  what  may  be  termed  the  salutatory 
editorial,  as  follows: 

The  (Quarterly  is  the  official  bulletin  "fa  new  corporate  body  in  the  American  colony 
at  Kio  de  Janeiro — the  American  Chamber  "I'  Commerce  lor  Brazil.  It  is  the  objed 
of  this  chamber  to  create  the  amount  of  organizal  ion  necessary  for  establishing  a  bond 
het .'.  eon  the  commercial  body  of  Americans  residing  in  Brazil  and  their  fellow  coun- 
trymen trading  on  Bimilar  lines  in  other  foreign  countries,  and  to  link  them  more 
closely  <o  the  great  mass  of  their  countrymen  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  in  export- 
ing in  the  I'nited  states.  It  is  also  their  object  to  recognize  the  intensely  valuable 
work  done  by  Brazilian  merchants  in  promoting  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
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Brazil,  and  to  furnish  the  Brazilian  trade  with  every  possible  opportunity  for  closer 
association  and  more  intimate  contact  with  things  American.  Membership  in  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Brazil  is  naturally  open  to  Brazilian  houses  and 
individuals,  as  well  as  to  American  houses  and  individuals  in  the  cities  both  of  our 
own  country  and  of  the  Brazilian  Republic. 

The  last  sentence  in  the  above  quotation  shows  that  the  organizers 
of  the  chamber  have  the  right  viewpoint.  In  it  may  be  seen  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  not  only  among  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
represent  the  interests  of  their  own  country,  but  also  between  them 
and  Brazilian  firms  who  may  be  interested  in  extending  their  trade 
with  the  United  States.  To  build  up  a  lasting  and  profitable  trade 
between  nations  it  is  necessary  that  such  trade  be  reciprocal  and 
mutually  profitable.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  province  of  organiza- 
tions such  as  this  chamber  to  open  up  markets  for  the  products  of  each 
country  in  the  other.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  representatives  of 
United  States  exporting  firms  to  organize  and  to  cooperate  for  the 
purpose  only  of  selling  their  products  to  Brazilian  importers  and 
merchants;  they  must  also  cooperate  with  the  Brazilian  exporters  in 
finding  markets  in  the  United  States  for  Brazilian  products.  To 
accomplish  this  end,  no  better  way  could  be  devised  than  to  encourage 
Brazilian  firms  and  individuals  to  become  active  members  of  the 
organization. 

Mutuality  of  interests  is  the  surest  factor  in  the  promotion  of  a  per- 
manent trade.  To  insure  that  mutuality  it  is  just  as  necessary  to 
seek  to  increase  the  market  for  Brazilian  rubber,  coffee,  cacao, 
yerba  mate,  hides,  etc.,  in  the  United  States  as  it  is  to  seek  to  increase 
the  demand  in  Brazil  for  United  States  manufactured  products, 
and  an  organization  such  as  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  Brazil,  composed  of  representatives  of  commercial  interests  of 
both  countries,  advantageously  located  in  the  leading  commercial 
city  as  well  as  capital  of  the  country,  is  eminently  fitted  to  accomplish 
this  end. 

Another  fact  indicating  that  the  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the 
representatives  of  the  two  countries  in  the  chamber  is  real  and 
earnest  is  the  bilingual  feature  of  the  Quarterly.  Some  of  the  leading 
articles  are  in  Portuguese  while  others  are  in  English,  so  that  Brazilian 
members  are  afforded  the  same  opportunities  of  expression  in  the  official 
organ  as  are  the  United  States  representatives. 

The  plan  and  policies  of  the  organization  seem  therefore  to  be  laid 
along  broad  lines,  and  its  beginning  is  altogether  auspicious.  That 
it  will  become  a  power  in  promoting  the  cordial  social  and  commercial 
relations  between  the  two  countries  is  almost  a  foregone  conclusion, 
and  its  organizers  and  officers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
enterprising  spirit  and  sound  judgment.  May  the  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  Brazil  live  long,  thrive,  and  prosper. 


ANCIENT  TEMPLES  AND 
CITIES  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD 


TIKAL. 

IN  the  northernmost  section  of  beautiful  Guatemala  lies  the  Peten 
District,  the  largest  Department  of  the  Republic,  but  one  con- 
cerning which  comparatively  little  is  known.  A  population  of 
about  10,000,  claimed  by  some  to  be  descendants  of  the  Maya 
race  while  by  others  to  belong  to  a  branch  of  the  royal  family  of 
Quiches,  inhabits  this  region.  Picturesque  lakes  and  the  waters  of 
the  Usumacinta,  Passion,  and  other  rivers  render  the  soil  fertile.  The 
waters  abound  in  fish,  alligators,  and  turtles.  On  the  shores  the 
white  heron,  the  iguana,  and  Saraguate  monkey  make  their  home. 
Commercially,  the  Peten  region  is  known  for  its  rich  mahogany  yield 
and  for  the  supply  of  chicle,  the  basis  of  chewing  gum,  drawn  from 
the  chico-zapote  trees.  Bounding  Peten  on  the  north  are  the  Mexican 
States  of  Campeche  and  Tabasco;  on  the  east,  British  Honduras;  on 
the  west,  the  Mexican  State  of  Chiapas;  and  on  the  south,  the  Depart- 
ments of  Verapaz  and  Izabal. 

The  student  of  archaeology  will  at  once  recognize  in  these  territorial 
boundaries  a  great  area  of  historic  treasures  of  American  antiquity. 
From  the  surrounding  districts  scientists  have  brought  to  light 
remarkable  ruins  of  ancient  Maya  cities  bespeaking  high  degrees  of 
civilization.  These  palaces  and  temples  have  puzzled  and  fascinated 
students,  but  have  withstood  all  attempts  to  accurately  trace  and  fix 
their  origins  and  histories.  The  accessibility  of  many  of  these  treasure 
spots  has  encouraged  frequent  explorations,  and  a  fairly  satisfying 
literature  has  been  written  concerning  them.  But  quite  limited  is 
the  available  information  about  Tikal,  an  old  Maya  city  of  Peten, 
situated  in  practical  isolation.  Because  of  the  difficulties  in  reaching 
the  place  and  the  hardships  which  must  be  endured  during  explora- 
tions, the  number  of  visitors  and  students  has  been  comparatively 
small  and  the  literature  is  not  as  voluminous  as  that  of  other  ancient 
cities.  Yet  the  few  facts  which  have  been  determined  are  strikingly 
interesting  and  important  in  view  of  the  effort  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  this  ancient  civilization. 

So  far  as  is  known  Tikal  is  the  largest  of  the  ancient  cities  in  the 
Maya  area;  its  ruins  occupy  approximately  1  square  mile.  According 
to  the  few  dates  that  have  been  found  and  deciphered,  it  seems  certain 
that,  in  point  of  time,  it  was  one  of  the  first  Maya  cities  to  become  a 
center  of  art  and  culture.     While  it  has  not  yielded  as  many  sculptural 

1  By  Harry  O.  Sandberg,  of  Pan  American  Union  stall. 
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otefa  are  noUlic  main  features  of  thTcity  since  neither  abundance  of  stela:  nor  numerous  temples  adorn 
these  terraces. 


LOCATION  OF  THE  RUINS  OF  TIKAL  IX  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PETEN,  GUATEMALA 


The  ruins  are  situated  30  miles  away  trom  1.1  Urinate,  a  little  1o\vn  on  one  end  of  Lake  Peten-Itza.  Access 
to  them  is  difflcult  and  exploring  In  this  region  is  attendant  with  much  hardship.  They  are  located, 
however,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  Maya  area. 
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specimens  as  other  Maya  ruins,  yet  the  few  ornamented  monoliths 
and  circular  altars  that  still  preserve  their  figures  and  inscriptions 
indicate  an  archaic  period  as  well  as  a  period  of  greatness.  Altogether 
the  city  is  believed  to  have  covered  a  period  of  occupation  of  nearly 
400  years. 

Tikal  is  located  in  the  junglelike  forest  about  30  miles  from  a  little 
town  called  El  Remate.  This  latter  is  situated  on  one  end  of  Lake 
Peten-Itza,  with  its  island  town  of  Flores,  known  in  ancient  times  as 
Tayasal.  A  day's  ride  from  Flores  is  La  Libertad,  the  headquarters 
of  mahogany  cutters  and  the  residence  of  the  jefe  politico  of  the 
Department  of  Peten.  It  is  from  La  Libertad  as  a  starting  point 
that  the  trip  to  Tikal  is  best  accomplished.  Aside  from  the  difficul- 
ties entailed  in  clearing  away  the  heavy  forest  and  jungle  growths, 
the  explorer  faces  an  especial  discomfort  in  the  absence  of  a  water 
supply.  Every  drop  has  to  be  brought  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  an  overgrown  muddy  lagoon,  and  must  be  boiled  and  filtered. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  daring  the  flourishing  days  of  Tikal  the 
ancient  inhabitants  stored  water  in  the  "chaltunes"  or  underground 
cisterns  which  are  found  in  large  numbers  amongst  the  ruins  of 
northern  Yucatan. 

Alfred  P.  Maudslay  visited  the  ruins  in  1881  and  1882.  His  mon- 
umental labors  are  described  in  his  book,  A  Glimpse  of  Guatemala. 
Dr.  Gustave  Bernoulli  did  some  little  exploring  in  this  region  five 
years  prior  to  Mr.  Maudslay  and  carried  off  some  splendidly  carved 
wooden  beams  which  spanned  the  doorways  of  the  temples.  Desire 
Charnay,  who  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  (1857-1882)  traveled 
and  explored  in  Mexico  and  Central  America  and  has  rendered  valu- 
able contributions  to  the  literature  of  American  archaeology,  depends 
on  Maudslay  for  his  descriptions  of  Tikal.  In  more  recent  times, 
Teobcrt  Maler  made  extensive  studies  in  the  Department  of  Peten, 
especially  at  Tikal,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of 
American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  of  Harvard  University,  in 
1895  and  in  1904.  Mr.  Maler  spent  a  longer  time  at  the  ruins  than 
has  any  of  the  other  explorers.  In  1910  another  expedition  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  with  Alfred  M.  Tozzer  in  charge, 
continued  the  splendid  work  of  Mr.  Maler.  In  1914  Herbert  J.  Spin- 
den  and  Sylvanus  G.  Morley,  both  well-known  authorities  on  Mayan 
art  and  archaeology,  made  a  trip  to  Tikal  and  secured  important 
data  on  special  subjects.  Mr.  Morley  was  interested  particularly  in 
the  dates  of  the  monuments,  while  Mr.  Spinden  studied  the  chrono- 
logical changes  in  sculpture  which  took  place  during  the  period  of 
occupation  and  also  the  system  of  temple  decorations. 

As  is  characteristic  of  most  Maya  cities,  the  plan  of  Tikal  embodies 
a  large  court  or  main  plaza,  together  with  a  system  of  oriented  courts, 
all  connected  with  one  another,  and  with  a  few  detached  buildings. 


TEMPLE  I  AT  TIKAL. 

The  pyramid  of  this  huge  structure  closes  the  main  square  on  the  east  and  rises  on  a  projecting  base  in  nine 
graduated  steps,  recessed  at  the  corners.  Below  on  the  square,  close  to  the  stairway,  formerly  stood  two 
large,,  thick  stelse,  each  with  a  circular  altar  before  it.  Both  are  now  fallen  to  the  ground  and  a  careful 
examination  showed  them  to  be  without  sculpture  of  any  kind. 


TEMPLE  V  AT  TTKAT,. 
According  to  one  Maya  chronologist,  this  was  the  flrsl  temple  to  be  built  and  Temple  1,  above  shown,  one 
of  the  later  structures.  The  nine  graduated  steps  are  also  present  here.  The  frieze  is  high  and  shows 
faint  t  rares  of  live  large  fantasl  ie  ornamental  ions.  Above  I  he  roof  terrace  rises  the  Stupendous  tower- 
like  roof  comb  wil  li  backward  slope  '  ill  plainly  Showing  I  hree  of  its  original  sections.  Possibly  a  fourl  li 
and  lifih  section  with  window  perforations,  now  broken  down,  surmounted  the  whole.    The  facade  of 
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The  unit  in  the  groupings  seems  bo  1"'  I  he  quadrilateral  courl .  around 
each  Bide  <>f  which  then-  are  one  or  more  buildings.  Isolated  build- 
ings having  no  relation  to  a  courl  are  comparal  Lvely  rare.  The  courts 
vary  in  size  from  the  main  plaza,  with  a  breadth  of  over  300  feet,  to 
small  inclosures  surrounded  by  low  mounds.  According  to  Maudslay, 
the  position  and  form  of  the  buildings  are  due  to  astronomical  con- 
siderations and  not  designed  from  the  point  of  view  of  defense. 

The  buildings  at  Tikal  are  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  than  are 
those  of  any  other  Maya  site,  with  the  exception  of  the  ruin-  in  north- 
ern Yucatan,  which  are  admittedly  of  later  date.  This  is  especially 
noteworthy  when  it  is  recalled  that  Tikal  is  probably  the  oldest  of 
the  Maya  cities,  it  -  architecture  exceedingly  ponderous,  and  that  the 
builders  developed  better  constructions  as  time  went  on.  The  build- 
ings, especially  the  pyramid  temples,  are  solid  and  with  very  thick 
wall-.  The  numerous  structures  of  the  residential  type  are  also  in 
excellent  state  of  preservation  as  regards  their  lower  story.  The 
crumbling  of  the  second  tier  of  room-  has  tended  to  cover  and  pro- 
tect the  lower  part  of  the  building,  so  that  the  lower  stories  are  as 
linn  and  -olid  as  the  day  they  were  built. 

Practically  all  the  buildings  are  built  upon  some  form  of  artificial 
mound.  In  the  case  of  the  temples,  the  mound  takes  the  form  of  a 
truncated  pyramid.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  pyramids  at  Tikal 
are  higher  and  steeper  than  at  any  other  Maya  center.  The  sides 
of  the  pyramids  are  made  in  great  steps  or  terraces,  faced  with  -tone, 
and  often  in-et  at  the  corners  and  paneled  at  the  sides.  Access  to 
the  temple  i-  gained  by  a  single  stairway  only,  instead  of  by  four 
-t  airway-,  one  on  each  side  of  the  mound,  as  is  noted  at  Chichen- 
[tza. 

In  no  other  Maya  area  is  there  such  uniformity  and  similarity  in 
the  plans  of  the  great  temples.  As  a  general  rule,  they  contain  three 
chambers,  one  behind  the  other.  The  floor  of  the  two  back  rooms 
i-  raised  -lightly  above  the  level  of  that  in  the  front  room.  In  the 
residential  building-  there  appears  to  be  a  great  diversity  of  plans, 
no  two  being  exactly  alike.  They  range  from  two  to  five  stories  in 
height  and  some  of  these  buildings  contain  up  to  10  chambers.  Thefce 
were  probably  the  homes  of  the  priests,     [n  these  residences  the  rooms 

run  Longitudinally  in  two  rows  along  the  length  of  the  building,   with 

one  or  two  transverse  rooms  at  either  end.  They  sometimes  form  a 
court   by  themselves  or  perhaps  form  one  or  more  -ides  of  a  court, 

the  other  Bides  of  which  are  OCCUpied  by  temples.  Frequent  1\  there 
i-   a   close  Connection   between    a    building  for  dwelling  purposes  and 

t  hal  for  worship. 

The  temple-  -how-  a  greater  thickness  <»f  wall  than  the  residential 
building-,  and  the  room  space  in  Tikal  is  -mailer  in  proportion  to 

wall   Bpace   than    has   been    noted    anywhere   el-e.      The   fact    that    the 

I     I',, ,il.  :;     L6  — 1 


PALACE    OF   FIVE   STORIES   AT   TIKAL. 

The  largest  structure  of  the  whole  group  and  regarded  as  a  sacerdotal  palace.  In  the  third  story  five  richly 
carved  lintel  beams  have  been  found.  The  relief  work  seems  to  represent  a  woman  of  rank  presenting 
the  high  priest  with  the  sacrificial  gift  of  a  well-fattened  turkey.  The  scene  probably  illustrates  the 
custom  of  making  sacrificial  gifts  to  the  revered  or  feared  priest.  The  fragments  of  frieze  work  on  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  stories  are  shown  here. 


(>\'K    OK   T1IK    SMALL   TKMI'LKS   AT   TIKAL. 


In  addition  to  the  five  main  temples  and  the  buildings  which  housed  the  priests,  there  are  a  number  of 
smaller  temples  built  along  the  same  lines  and  plan  as  are  the  principal  ones. 


I 


A  CHAMBER    IN  ONE   OF  THE   RUINS  AT   TIKAL 
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principal  temples  crowning  steep  and  high  pyramids  were  themselves 
topped  by  a  lofty  roof  structure  necessitated  this  heavy  wall  for 
support.  From  their  cumbersome  nature  it  may  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed that  the  Tikal  roof  structures  represent  the  first  attempt  in 
this  direction  by  the  Maya.  The  walls  are  made  of  slabs  of  lime- 
stone set  in  a  plentiful  supply  of  mortar  and  covered  up  under  a 
liberal  coating  of  stucco,  and  upon  this  the  occupants  skilled  in  writing 
and  designing  made  incised  drawings,  presumably  with  the  pointed 
flint  or  obsidian  knife  peculiar  to  that  period.  Wooden  beams  placed 
over  doorways  and  elaborately  carved  wooden  lintels  are  a  common 
form  of  embellishment  at  Tikal.  The  finest  specimens  of  these  deco- 
rated lintels  are  believed  to  have  adorned  Great  Temple  IV  and  are 
probably  the  ones  that  Dr.  Bernoulli  succeeded  in  sending  to  the 
museum  at  Basle.  The  British  Museum  possesses  two  small  frag- 
ments of  decorated  lintels  while  the  Peabody  Museum  boasts  of  casts 
of  a  number  of  them.  Small  perforations,  sometimes  round  and 
sometimes  square,  are  found  in  the  walls  of  buildings,  probably  for 
ventilation  purposes.  Benches  occupying  a  space  touching  the 
back  wall  in  front  of  a  doorway,  or  taking  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
room  have  also  been  found  here. 

In  the  wealth  of  stelae  and  circular  altars  Tikal,  according  to 
Maler,  is  unequaled  among  all  the  known  ruined  cities.  Over  100 
stelae  can  be  found  there,  and  nearly  every  one  with  its  own  circular 
altar.  A  comparatively  small  number  of  these  show  the  splendid 
bas-relief  work  of  Mayan  art.  Maler  is  of  the  opinion  that  all  of  these 
stelae  were  at  one  time  covered  with  a  smooth  coating  of  stucco,  upon 
which  all  kinds  of  figures  and  picture  writing  had  been  executed,  or 
that,  at  any  rate,  they  had  been  covered  with  fiery  red  paint  and  that 
the  altars  were  also  painted  red,  but  that  these  decorations  have  since 
disappeared  through  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  elements. 

Quite  contrary  to  the  natural  supposition,  the  greater  number  of 
these  stelae  and  altars  are  not  placed  in  front  of  the  five  principal 
temples,  but  before  the  smaller  ones  some  distance  away  from  the 
main  plaza,  undoubtedly  for  worship,  where  only  a  chosen  few  took 
part.  Only  seventeen  of  the  monuments  thus  far  studied  show  signs 
of  decoration.  An  interesting  statement  by  C.  P.  Bowditch,  the 
noted  Maya  chronologist,  concerning  the  decipherable  dates  noted  in 
the  stelae  at  Tikal,  is  contained  in  Mr.  Spinden's  work  on  Maya  art. 
According  to  Mr.  Bowditch's  conclusions,  one  of  the  dates  found 
here  is  the  earliest  known  and  gives  evidence,  first,  that  Tikal  was 
occupied  before  the  other  cities  and  perhaps  was  the  center  of  Central 
American  civilization;  secondly,  the  date  in  question  antedates  by 
125  years  the  oldest  stela  at  Copan;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  stela 
which  shows  the  highest  skill  in  carving  and  mastery  of  modeling  is 
contemporaneous  with  the  best  period  of  Copan  civilization. 


axMxip) 


INCISED  DRAWINGS  ON  Till:   WALLS  01   THE  TEMPLES  A.ND   BUILDE 

^de&imtehT  SSSiW  "7  '"'  '"/'r^  embodying  a  greal  variety  of  figures  and 
"  V    "  "u"'  in  stone  but  which  itudtrots  belWe  mighl  be  compared  with  Maya 

the    r",  ,  nan,   v,  ; iTu '     ','v'-  •  MMy  f?  ""'  "  '■'  ; «ely  festive  ol  similar  figur, 

be    ,,    i         "A     •''"•■l";'--il.-...L'»i!y.ll,....  ihmonl  writings.     I  itvpresents 

M  r      it    i    •»,    ,'  I  ""'""  ""'"'   ;  '      •'""  lf  ""■  actuallj  from  Titcal,  then  from  some 

to]  •'.;  rop*  '    ""     1",i,:"""""  "'  Peten,and  have  been  sent  as  a  sample  of  Maya  picture  writing 


CARVINGS  ON  THE  BTEL2E   FOUND  AT  TIKAL. 
Left  :  Stela  1,  south  si<le.     Right :  Stela  :f,  SOnth  side.     Only  a  small  inmil  ><t,  17  in  all,  of  the  slcke  found  al   Tikal 

show  car viims  of  a  worthy  character.  Tin-  ■  h  e  bi  en  arranged  stylistically  into  i  groups,  stela  :t  belong  i  to 
group  l.  Bare  the  human  figure  i  bown  in  profile  ami  in  low  relict;  the  proportions  of  the  body  are  slender  ami 
there  is  no  cumbrous  ma  ofdre  or  ornament.  The  figure  fec«  either  rl  btorlefl  one  hand  grasps  a  ceremonial 
n  i  in  ■  ii i ii. ii  i  in'  ground,  while  the  othi  t  band  carrie  a  decorated  pouch.  I  he  blocks  of  stone  upon  which 
the  figure   are  carved  do  not    b  quarrying.    Stela  1  belongs  to  group  2.    [t  was  probably  a  companion 

piece  to  another  inoiiniit  h.  in  itead  of  stall  ami  pouch  the  figure  holds  a  ceremonial  bar.  This  bar  has  a  straight 
central  panel,  and  each  lerpent  heel  ihows  the  complete  manikin  god  sitting  upon  the  lower  jaw.  The  Ide  ol 
the  jtelae  present  a  confu  ed  mi.  ol  supernumerary  heel  \t\  tched  to  a  chainiike  object  that  maj  repre  ent  i 
serpent  body. 
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\  glance  at  the  accompanying  sketch  map  of  the  ruins  of  Tikal 
shows  thai  the  Bite,  according  to  Tozzer,  divides  itself  naturally  into 
nine  sections,  \ i/.: 

i.  The  southeastern  and  low-lying  pari  of  the  city. 

2,  'I'll-'  Central  Acropolis,  bounded  on  the  north  b)  the  Great  I 'hi /a  and  on  1 1  • « -  south 
by  tlf  southern  ra\  ine 

:t.  The  eastern  section,  to  the  east  h"  the  Greaf  Plaza  ami  oorth  of  the  inclined  waj . 

i    The  Great  Plaza,  with  Temples  I  and  II. 

5    Tlir  Northern  Acropolis,  bounded  on  1 1 » « -  oorth  by  the  northern  ra\  ine  ami  on  the 
.-'Uih  by  tin'  < Sreat  Plaza. 

6.  Tin-  Southern  Acropolis  and  Temple  V,  bounded  mi  the  north  1»>  the  southern 
ravine  and  on  the  south  by  a  second  ra\  inc. 

:    The  southwestern  section,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  shallow  ravine.    *    *    * 

-    Northwestern  section,  including  Temples  111  and  IV. 

The  Northern  <  !itj .  separated  entirely  from  the  main  part  bj  the  northern  ravine. 

In  this  grouping  the  most  prominent  architectural  features  are  the 
five  great  pyramid  temples,  indicated  by  numerals  1  to  V.  There 
are  also  numerous  smaller  temples  similar  in  plan  to  the  large  ones, 
and  a  large  number  of  residential  structure-.  <>f  which  the  Palace  of 
l-'i\  e  Stories  is  the  mosl  notable. 

This  building,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Five-Storied  Sacerdotal 
Palace,  is  a  stupendous  structure  dominating  the  Central  Acropolis, 
and  has  the  Great  Plaza  for  a  northern  boundary  and  the  deep  ravine 
on  its  south.  It  is  detached,  and  in  a  fairly  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion. The  unbroken  north  wall  shows  an  elaborate  molding  ot 
stucco.  Ma  lei-  regards  this  building  as  the  sacerdotal  palace  belonging 
to  Great  Temple  V,  though  Tozzer  fails  to  discover  any  evidence 
upon  which  to  base  a  connection  between  this  edifice  and  the  Temple 
\.  The  deep  southern  ravine,  he  contends,  was  between  the  two 
and  intercourse  would  not  have  been  easy.  Elaborately  embellished 
wooden  beams,  ornamental  friezes,  stuccoed  walls  with  incised 
drawings,  are  among  the  decorat  ive features  of  the  various  chambers, 
though  in  a  father  deteriorated  state.  The  original  height  of  this 
building  was  about  90  feet  and  it  contained  all  told  about  38  chambers. 
This  palace,  with  its  populous  architectural  surroundings,  according 
to  Mai er.  should  be  regarded  a-  the  Acropolis  of  Tikal,  and  it  probablj 
afforded  a  magnificent  spectacle  from  the  terrace  forming  the 
approach  to  t  treat  Temple  V. 

A-    t<>   the   five  gTOSl    temple-,    the-e  have  ;i    definite   t)  pe  of  lTI"'  >i  1 1  n !  - 

plan  with  very  little  variation  in  the  essential  parts.  In  all  cases 
the  room  space  i-  a  verj  -mall  proportion  of  the  area  covered  l>\  the 
walls.  The  roof  structures  are  responsible  for  the  heavy  con- 
struction. The  temples  with  the  larger  proportions  of  room  -pace 
ni;i\  possibly  indicate  advancing  progress  in  construction;  or.  it  is 
i-  just  possible  that  the  varying  size  and  character  of  the  roof  struc- 
tures ma\  account  for  the  differences  in  fioor  space.  Both  theories 
are  mere  mat ters  of  conjecture. 


STELA  16,  SOUTH  SIDE,  AT  T1KAL. 
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The  following  tabic  showing  the  total  height  of  the  five  great 
temples  and  their  pyramids  is  given  by  Maler: 

Great  Temple  I.  Height  of  pyramid,  29.5  m.  Height  of  temple,  17.7  m.  Total, 
47.2  m.  (approximately  155  feet). 

Great  Temple  II.  Height  of  pyramid,  21  m.  Height  of  temple,  22.5  m.  Total, 
43.5  m.  (approximately  14]  feet). 

Great  Temple  III.  Height  of  pyramid,  32.5  m.    Height  of  tempi.-.  21.7  m.    Total, 

54.2  m.  (approximately  178  feet). 

Great  Temple  IV.  Heighl  of  pyramid,  45  m.     Height  of  temple,  24.7  m.     Total, 
69.7  m.  (approximately  227  feet). 
Great  Temple  V.  Height  of  pyramid,  35.5  m.     Height  of  temple,  21  .S  m.     Total, 

57.3  m.  (approximately  187  feet). 

Upon  the  basis  of  comparative  floor  space  Spin  den  asserts  that  the 
five  principal  temples  fall  into  the  following  order  of  construction: 
V,  IV,  III,  I,  and  II.  If  this  order  bo  accepted,  a  natural  doubt 
arises  why  Temples  I  and  II,  which  face  the  main  plaza,  clearly  the 
most  important  part  of  the  whole  city,  should  have  been  the  last  to 
be  constructed.  Furthermore,  if  Temple  IV  was  the  second  in 
point  of  sequence  to  be  constructed,  it  seems  inconsistent  that  the 
best,  specimens  of  carved  lintels,  showing  a  high  degree  of  advance- 
ment in  that  art,  should  have  been  found  there. 

Adjoining  Temple  I  are  a  number  of  minor  structures  or  temples 
very  similar  in  plan  to  the  great  pyramid  structure.  From  the 
doorway  of  the  temple  there  is  a  splendid  front  view  of  Temple  II, 
lying  opposite,  with  III,  lying  a  little  to  the  left,  and  the  more  distant 
IV  to  the  right,  rising  in  the  background  above  the  sea  of  forest  trees. 
Painted  above  the  entrance  to  one  of  the  chambers  in  this  temple 
appear  large  white  hands,  surrounded  by  red  spatterings  and  a  few 
red  hands.  Maler  makes  the  following  interesting  observation  con- 
cerning their  significance : 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  a  difference  in  the  meaning  of  the  red  hands  and  the 
white,  though  we  do  not  know  what  it  is.  After  inspectinii' the  red  and  the  white  hands 
I  examined  those  smooth  walls  very  closely  for  incised  drawings  and  discovered  the 
roughly  but  deeply  incised  figure  of  a  dancing  devil!  It  was  evidently  incised  by 
the  hand  of  an  ancienl  priest  after  this  grand  old  Maya  city  was  abandoned  by  its 
Inhabitants,  and  the  contemplation  of  it  aroused  a  feeling  of  bitterness  and  melancholy 
in  the  breasl  of  the  beholder,  and  served  as  a  reminder  of  the  transitoriness  of  all 
earthly  splendor.  This  devil,  showing  his  teeth  in  a  mocking  grin  and  dancing  in 
the  abandoned  halls  of  the  proud  temples  and  palaces  of  Tikal,  only  proves  once  more 
how  true  it  is  that  whenever  human  endeavor  after  fearful  struggles  has  attained  to  a 
certain  high  degree  of  civilization  it  is  destined  to  decline  and  fall  according  to  an 
Inflexible  cosmic  law.  Thus  it  was  with  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  Memphis  and  Thebes, 
Carthage  and  Palmyra,  "the  devil  is  dancing  everjrw  here  "    and  so  will  it  ever  be ! 

As  a  general  rule,  the  base  of  these  various  temples  is  plain  and 
with  smooth  walls.  The  upper  section  consists  of  a  highly  orna- 
mented frieze,  the  central  figure  of  which  is  a  grotesque  face.  One 
side  of  the  roof  comb  carries  elaborate  decorations.      Three  chambers 


THE  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  ALTAR  STONE  AT  TIKAL. 

his  altar,  No.  5,  facias  stela  16,  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  altar  stones  found  at  the  ruins.  It  was  discovered  in 
i  lir  bowels  of  the  earth  after  difficult  excavating  and  will  probably  become  as  famous  as  the  Calendar  Stone  of  Mexico. 
1 1  cclusion  in  a  little  court  with  a  single  entrance  proves  that  a  large  number  of  spectators  could  not  possibly  have 
witnessed  the  ceremonies  performed  near  it  and  is  indicative  of  its  special  sacredness.  One  of  the  prominent  figures 
is  that  of  a  deity  holding  in  his  right  hand  against  his  breast  a  stall',  and  in  his  left  hand,  hanging  down  at  the  side, 
the  pointed  sacrificial  knife  of  flint  with  strips  of  leather  suspended  from  the  handle. 
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constitute  the  usual  number  of  rooms  in  each  temple.  Highly  orna- 
mented door  beams  and  lintels  span  the  cut  ranees. 

Temple  IL  occupying  the  west  end  of  the  square  is  another  pyra- 
mided structure.  A  circular  altar  without  the  usual  accompanying 
stela  fronts  the  stairway  which  leads  up  from  the  plaza  t<>  the  plat- 
form upon  which  rises  the  temple.  Some  of  the  beams  supporting 
the  door  arches  have  been  torn  away,  probably  carried  oil'  because 
of  their  ornamental  character,  causing  the  masonry  to  cave  in.  The 
carving  on  the  beamswhich  remain  represents  a  sumptuously  dressed 
priest.  Upon  the  smooth,  whitened  walls  of  the  apartments  of  this 
temple  were  discovered  some  interesting  incised  drawings.  Here,  too, 
there  is  the  characteristic  roof  comb,  built  up  in  three  sections.  On 
one  side  appears  the  usual  carving  of  figures. 

Temple  III  is  situated  a  little  west  of  Great  Temple  II.  This  edi- 
fice lias  but  two  chambers,  and  the  doorway  of  one  of  the  chambers 
appears  to  have  been  spanned  by  10  beams  very  richly  carved  in  bas- 
relief  on  the  underside,  of  which  the  first  and  tenth  have  been  lost 
or  carried  away.  The  other  eight  beams  seem  of  sufficient  importance 
to  have  received  the  following  description  from  Maler: 

The  first  and  tenth  beams  being  counted  out,  the  carving  occupied  the  remaining 
eight  and  showed  three  personages  nearly  life-size,  most  elaborately  attired,  their 
faces  drawn  strictly  from  the  side,  displaying  the  familiar,  pleasing  Maya  profile.  The 
personage  of  high  rank  in  the  middle  holds  out  a  staff  of  ceremony  and  has  a  Eantasl  i< 
head  attached  to  his  back.  Opposite  the  central  figure  stands  another  personage  of 
high  rank  stretching  out  in  his  right  hand  a  staff  of  ceremony  toward  the  former. 
Behind  the  central  figure  is  a  third  in  a  stooping  attitude  raising  the  righl  hand  and 
holding  a  ceremonial  staff  in  the  left.  Between  the  two  latter  figures  is  a  small  altar 
with  rounded  corners  ornamented  with  crosses  and  disks,  while  above  the  stooping 
figure  there  is  room  for  the  halfdength  picture  of  another  personage  with  an  agreeable 
profile.  The  drawing  of  these  sacerdotal  forms  and  their  elaborate  accessories  is  excel- 
lent and  spirited. 

The  intervening  space  between  Temples  III  and  IV  is  filled  out 
architecturally  by  a  line  of  three  palaces  of  great  length.  The  cen- 
tral one,  now  wholly  in  ruins,  probably  had  but  one  story  while  the 
other  two  plainly  had  two  stories.  To  the  west  of  these  three  struc- 
tures arc  two  small  temple  pyramids,  one  behind  the  other,  and  thm 
comes  the  lofty  terrace  upon  which  is  piled  the  very  large  pyramid 
of  Temple  IV. 

Temple  IV  is  built  like  the  other  temples  and  has  the  conventional 
three  chambers.  The  carved  lintels  of  the  doorways  have  been  torn 
out,  and,  as  already  stated,  are  probably  the  ones  which  Prof.  Ber- 
noulli sent  to  Basle.  A  fantastic  head  marks  the  chief  ornamental 
theme  of  the  friezes  of  the  wall.  The  roof  comb  of  this  temple  has 
figures  and  scrollwork  on  an  enormous  scale. 

Temple  V,  also  a  massive  structure,  does  not  seem  to  differ  in  its 
mail]  characteristics  from  the  other  great   temples. 


CARVING 


IN  STELA   AND   DOORWAY  LINTEL  AT  TIKAL. 
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distinct  beams 
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The  figures  inscribed  and  carved  on  the  altars  al  Tikal  display  the 
greatest  \  a  rict  \-  and  license  regarding  personal  adornment.  Female 
characters  are  scarcely  ever  met  with  on  these  smooth  walls.  Priests 
and  scribes  were  probably  the  chief  inmates  of  the  monumental 
edifices  and  mirthful  or  amorous  allusions  were  precluded  among  men 
Leading  lives  of  serious  meditation. 

The  hundreds  of  small  mounds  and  ehultunes  stretching  in  line 
from  Tikal  eastward  and  the  large  number  of  important  sites  In  the 
vicinity  show  that  this  city  was  the  center  of  a  large  population.  As 
already  noted,  the  few  dates  that  have  been  deciphered  place  it 
among  the  very  oldest  of  the  Maya  cities.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
no  accounts  concerning  the  abandonment  or  destruction  of  Tikal  nor 
can  it  be  actually  proven  that  this  city  had  ceased  to  exist  at  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  conquest.  That  this  is  probably  so,  however,  is  to  be 
deduced  from  the  fact  that  in  all  the  Spanish  accounts  of  the  invasion 
and  conquest  of  this  country  there  is  absolutely  no  mention  whatever 
of  those  cities.  Frequently  the  conquerors  wandered  through  jungle 
and  forest.  Soldiers  and  scouts  sent  on  ahead  in  search  of  food  and 
supplies  are  known  to  have  been  within  a  day's  march  of  some  of 
these  ancient  Maya  cities  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  believe  that 
a  living  town  or  great  religious  center,  such  as  Tikal,  could,  under  the 
circumstances,  have  been  overlooked. 
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After  the  European  war  is  over — then  what  '.  That  is  a  query 
which  constantly  presents  itself  to  thoughtful  minds.  What  is  to  be 
done  to  regenerate  and  to  rehabilitate  that  torn  and  broken  continent  '. 
To  answer  these  questions  Dr.  Alfred  II.  Fried,  the  eminent  Austrian 
pacifist,  has  written  a  thoughtful  little  book,  the  English  translation  of 
which  has  recently  come  from  the  press,  under  the  title  "The  Res- 
toration  of  Europe. " 

Dr.  Fried,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  editor  of  the  pacifist  organ 
known  as  Die  Friedenswarte,  published  in  Zurich,  and  in  I'.ll  1  was  the 
winner  of  the  \obel  peace  prize.  He  is  the  author  of  some  sixty-odd 
works  dealing  with  the  peace  movement,  and  the  founder  of  the  Ger- 
man Peace  Society  in  Berlin.  His  latest  production  is  therefore 
naturally  written  from  the  pacifist  viewpoint.     Of  special    interest  to 

1  "The  Restoration  of  Europe,"  by  Dr.  Alfred  II.  Fried.    Translated  from  the  German  by  Lewis  Stiles 
Gannett.    New  Sfork.    The  MacMillao  Co.    L916.    Price  $1. 
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American  readers  of  the  book  is  the  important  role  assigned  by  Dr. 
Fried  to  the  United  States  in  the  work  of  reconstruction  and  restora- 
tion to  a  permanent  peace  status  of  the  war-torn  countries,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  he  sees  in  the  Pan  American  Union  the  model  for  a  Pan 
European  Union,  which  he  deems  essential  to  such  restoration.  The 
scope  of  the  work  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  brief  summary 
of  the  table  of  contents: 

In  Chapter  I  he  deals  with  "The  causes  of  the  war,"  and  holds  that 
it  is  imperative  that  representatives  of  the  various  nations  meet 
after  this  world  catastrophe  to  discuss  means  of  avoiding  its  repetition. 
When  we  distinguish  its  underlying  causes  from  its  immediate  occa- 
sions, we  find  that  the  present  war  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  kind 
of  "peace"  which  preceded  it.  Although  the  industrial  and  tech- 
nical advances  of  the  last  century  have  made  the  world  interdependent 
in  a  sense  previously  undreamed  of,  there  has  been  no  political 
adjustment  to  the  changed  conditions.  More  intimate  relations  gave 
increasing  opportunity  for  friction,  which,  so  long  as  the  irrational 
condition  of  international  disorganization  persisted,  inevitably  led  to 
war.  War  being  inevitable,  it  became  the  duty  of  each  nation  to 
seize  the  most  favorable  moment.  The  "peace"  was  really  a  state  of 
latent  and  constantly  threatening  war. 

Chapter  II  deals  with  the  "Age  of  international  anarchy.  "  History, 
from  primitive  man  to  Pan  Americanism,  is  a  record  of  increasing 
organization.  The  final  step  of  world  organization  will  be  a  product 
of  association  rather  than  of  force.  Imperialism,  supported  by  the 
twin  fallacies  of  mercantilism  and  nationalism,  is  a  false  philosophy. 
It  defeats  its  own  endeavor  to  open  markets  and  give  nationality 
free  play.  It  attempts  to  achieve  national  security  by  competitive 
armament.  But  the  value  of  armament  is  purely  relative,  and  every 
nation  can  not  have  an  armament  superior  to  that  of  every  other. 
The  armament  system  has,  indeed,  led  to  the  system  of  alliances,  a 
valuable  if  partial  form  of  association.  The  fact  that  this  war  could 
not  be  localized  demonstrates  the  real  interdependence  of  the  world. 
Pacifism  would  achieve  national  security  by  realizing  this  inter- 
dependence in  political  and  economic  association.  The  Hague  con- 
ferences have  made  a  significant  beginning,  but  international  rela- 
tions must  be  changed  before  their  work  can  be  effective.  The  war 
has  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  evolution  out  of 
international  anarchy  into  international  organization. 

Chapter  III  deals  with  "The  war's  lessons  up  to  date."  The  war 
has  demonstrated  that  armaments  arc  a  symptom  of  international 
anarchy  and  can  not  insure  peace.  The  cause  must  be  attacked.  By 
their  intense  sensitivity,  armaments  have  actually  become  a  menace. 
Dilatory  treatment  of  international  disputes,  such  as  is  provided  for 
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in  the  Bryan  treaties,  will  usually  obviate  war.  Bu1  the  mere  pro- 
vision of  such  machinery  without  the  will  to  use  it  is  inadequate. 
Again,  the  war  has  demonstrated  that  attempts  to  humanize  war 
are  futile  because  self-contradictory.  War  suspends  morality  and 
can  not  be  regulated.  This  war  has  been  more  cruel  than  pasl  wars 
not  because  men  have  been  more  cruel,  but  because  its  area  has  been 
so  vast  and  its  battle  field  so  highly  civilized.  The  war  has  further 
demonstrated  the  futility  of  war  as  a  political  instrument  and 
destroyed  the  magic  of  military  romance.  Finally,  it  seems  to  con- 
firm the  prophecy  of  Jean  Bloch  that  a  modern  world  war  would  be 
so  tremendous  that  it  could  only  end  in  exhaustion  and  could  hardly 
lead  to  any  decisive  result. 

Chapter  IV  treats  of  -The  treaty  of  peace  and  future  peace" 
According  to  the  author,  tins  war  really  began  decades  ago  What 
was  called  -peace"  was  latent  war.  The  coming  treaty  of  peace 
must  establish  a  durable  peace.  All  the  nations  are  supposedly  fight- 
mg  for  a  "lasting  peace"— not  realizing  that  there  is  no  such  thin- 
as  a  lasting  peace  maintained  by  force.  Peace  must  be  cooperative 
Ihe  old  status  of  perpetual  fear  and  insecurity,  defended  only  by 
armaments,  would  be  intolerable.  A  different  system  must  be  estab- 
lished There  might  well  be  two  conferences  after  the  war— one  to 
attend  to  the  mere  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  other  to  lay  the  founda- 
t  ions  oi  a  new  European  organization.  In  this  last  the  neutrals  would 
join. 

Chapter  V  gives  the  author's  ideas  as  to  the  international  problems 
involved  in  the  restoration.  The  organization  of  nations  need  not 
be  compulsory,  but  should  rest  upon  the  interest  which  the  individual 
states  have  m  cooperation.  Secret  diplomacy  and  its  elaborate 
etiquette  are  outgrown  and  have  become  dangerous.  An  antiquated 
conception  of  sovereignty  is  one  of  its  most  dangerous  idols. 
Wplomacy  should  be  democratized.  The  system  of  alliances  (bal- 
••""•<•  °  Power)  avoided  some  wars,  but  it  nourished  suspicion  and 
distrust,  and  thus  enhanced  the  ultimate  danger  of  war.  A  general 
European  alliance  would  give  real  security.  Reduction  of  armamenl 
amMhe  regulation  of  the  jingo  press  an-  other  considerations  de-,1, 

Chapter  VI  entitled  -The  cooperative  union  of  Europe,"  embodies 
the  author's  ideas  as  to  the  form  of  union  into  which  the  European 

;'"",,,n^   '""^    <',,,^ij>   order  to  effeel    then-  restoration,  and   since 
'*  proposed   Pan   Europeanism  is  to  be  largely  modeled  after  the 
inn   Americans,,   of  the  Western  World   .(    may   no,   be  amiss  to 
'[note  this  chapter  in  extenso. 

,„':;„";"  ,,r";"T  ;ll:',;,"r  "?  "*  l,,l,lrr  wh&i  """^ions  the  organization  of  Europe 

"'    X"";l,-'l|   ^^^aflcaUedtothefactthatnoSialconatruction 

' °*"d«ed,  but  rather  the  development  of  the  germs  of  organization  air  Jy 
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at  hand.  Europe  must  grow  into  the  new  community,  just  as  in  the  past  it  grew  into 
anarchy.  The  old  historic  units  must  be  combined,  not  as  parts  of  a  federation,  but 
rather  as  independent  members  of  a  great  union  created  for  a  specific  purpose.  It  is 
true  that  war  is  a  political  phenomenon,  but  it  would  be  false  to  assume  that  the 
organization  which  is  to  supersede  it  must  therefore  be  of  a  political  nature.  On  the 
contrary,  experience  demonstrates  that  political  unions  such  as  our  present-day 
alliances  finally  lead  to  war.  If  our  purpose  is  to  promote  the  association  of  states  for 
the  furtherance  of  their  numerous  nonpolitical  common  interests,  we  shall  meet  less 
opposition  than  if  we  attempt  simultaneously  to  organize  them  politically.  In  the 
long  run  a  close  association  in  economic,  technical,  social,  and  ideal  fields  will  inevit- 
ably make  itself  felt  in  political  relations  as  well.  Following  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance, there  will  eventually  be  a  complete  form  of  international  organization. 

If  this  war,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  demonstrates  the  impracticability  of  the  old 
notions  of  subjugation,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  realization  grows  that  in  Europe, 
with  its  confusion  of  politics  and  nationalities,  federation  is  impracticable,  then  the 
idea  of  such  association  will  triumph.  It  will  be  clear  that  Europe  is  not  going  to 
become  Cossack  by  conquest  nor  Republican  by  federation,  and  that  its  future  lies 
rather  on  the  diagonal  of  these  forces.  It  is  a  "cooperative  union"  (Zweckverband) 
which  promises  the  solution.  The  conception  is  a  compromise;  it  overcomes  obstacles 
that  would  interfere  with  any  other  plan.  The  name  indicates  that  in  such  a  union, 
without  sacrificing  the  independence  of  the  participants,  certain  specified  interests 
can  be  better  represented  by  common  action.  The  states  are  not  to  be  sacrificed  to 
any  final  purpose,  as  in  the  case  of  a  political  federation;  rather  the  purpose  shall  be 
service  to  the  states.  They  will  no  longer  aspire  to  solve  their  problems  individually, 
by  the  method  which  has  so  often  led  them  to  dissipate  their  energies  in  futile  struggle 
against  one  another;  but  cooperatively,  with  great  economy  of  effort  and  energy,  they 
will  meet  the  difficulties,  which,  in  most  cases,  will  cease  to  be  such  simply  because  of 
the  joint  action  of  the  interested  parties. 

The  Cooperative  Union  of  Europe,  even  before  the  war,  had  ceased  to  be  a  mere 
demand.  It  already  existed  in  a  number  of  bipartite  and  general  international  agree- 
ments and  in  various  international  bureaus  and  commissions.  Many  matters  of 
transportation,  commerce,  civil  law,  police,  science,  social  policy,  and  agriculture 
were  already  internationally  regulated. 

These  international  agreements  and  the  various  international  activities  to  which 
they  gave  rise  constituted  a  beginning  of  an  international  administration.  But  they 
lacked  unity;  there  was  no  centralization.  They  had  arisen  mechanically  in  response 
to  changed  conditions,  and  there  had  never  been  any  deliberate,  farseeing  organiza- 
tion of  them.  The  age  of  anarchy  had  not  the  power  for  such  an  achievement.  When 
the  war  is  over  the  time  will  have  come  to  develop  those  institutions  and  to  organize 
them  with  the  definite  purpose  of  meeting  the  demands  of  the  international  situation. 
Thus  the  cooperative  union  of  Europe  will  find  its  foundation  already  laid.     *     *     * 

The  creation  of  such  a  cooperative  union  would  not  be  without  precedent.  Such 
an  institution  has  existed  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere in  the  Pan  American  Union,  which,  rather  than  the  constitutional  form  of  the 
United  States,  is  adapted  to  serve  as  a  model  for  the  new  European  union.  Eighteen 
American  republics  met  in  1889  in  the  First  Pan  American  Conference.  This  conti- 
nental congress  has  met  four  times.  The  fifth  conference  was  to  have  been  held  in 
November,  1914,  but  was  postponed  on  account  of  the  war.  The  Pan  American 
Union  led  to  the  establishment  in  Washington  of  the  Pan  American  Bureau,  which  is 
supported  by  the  21  republics.  The  administrative  board  of  this  international  bureau 
is  composed  of  the  accredited  diplomatic  representatives  in  Washington  of  the  various 
American  Republics,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  presides. 

The  discussions  and  decisions  of  the  conferences  cover  the  whole  field  of  the  extra- 
political  relations  of  the  American  Republics.     They  have  to  do  with  the  regulation 
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and  extrusion  of  railways  and  of  navigation;  of  tariff  problems;  of  harbor  rights;  of 
consular  affairs;  coinage,  weights,  an<l  measures;  sanitation;  regulations  for  aliens; 
extradition;  further,  the  regulation  of  civil  law,  patent  rights,  copyrights,  scientific 
enterprises,  and  the  conclusion  of  arbitration  treaties.  An  extensive  program  for  the 
furtherance  of  international  intercourse  by  means  of  exchange  professors  and  scholars, 
travel,  promotion  of  instruction  in  languages,  etc.,  has  been  undertaken.  Especial 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  encouragement  of  trade  and  commerce  by  exchange  of 
information,  by  expositions  and  museums  of  commerce. 

It  will  occasion  no  surprise  that  Pan  Americanism,  despite  its  purely  economic  and 
social  program,  has  reacted  upon  political  life  as  well.  Years  of  peaceful  cooperation 
between  nations  and  their  representatives  strengthen  confidence,  engender  a  habit  of 
mind  which  does  not  presuppose  hostile  intentions  in  one's  neighbors,  and  in  critical 
issues  reenforces  the  determination  to  let  rational  considerations  decide.  Arbitration 
and  mediation  have  reached  their  highest  development  on  the  American  continents. 
The  peaceful  cooperative  union  expedites  peaceful  settlement  of  such  disputes  as 
inevitably  arise. 

Pan  Americanism  is  not  only  a  model  for  Europe;  it  is  a  warning  as  well.  Before 
the  war  there  was  much  talk  of  the  American  menace,  by  which  was  meant  economic 
competition.  It  exists,  but  in  a  different  form.  A  continent  so  organized  will  only 
too  easily  win  precedence  over  divided  Europe.  If  that  disorganization  which  has 
led  to  war  should  continue  after  the  war,  the  danger  of  the  associated  States  of  Pan 
America  outstripping  Europe  will  be  far  greater.  The  war  has  changed  the  relative 
position  of  Europe  and  America,  and  not  to  the  advantage  of  Europe.  Europe  will 
lag  behind  America  because  of  its  disorganization  and  also  because  of  its  exhaustion. 
Hence  a  cooperative  union  must  be  formed,  that  a  united  Europe  may  meet  that 
united  continent  across  the  ocean,  not  for  attack,  but  to  make  further  cooperation 
possible. 

The  author  furthermore  suggests  that  a  Pan  European  bureau, 
exercising  wide  powers  hi  cooperation  with  the  permanent  delegates 
of  the  various  countries,  should  be  established  hi  the  capital  or  in  a 
Leading  city  of  a  neutral  European  country,  and  that  while  The 
Hague  conferences  and  The  Hague  bureau  would  develop  the  legal 
relations  of  the  nations,  the  Pan  European  bureau  and  the  Pan 
European  conferences  would  control  the  extension  and  regulation  of 
international  relations  hi  actual  practice. 

In  the  seventh  and  last  chapter  of  the  book  the  author  deals  with 
"The  pacifism  of  yesterday  and  of  to-morrow,"  hi  which  he  asserts 
thai  pacifists  maintain  that  wars  are  inevitable  so  long  as  inter- 
national anarchy  persists.  They  foresaw  the  present  war.  Nor  has 
pacifism  been  without  its  effeel  upon  scientific  and  popular  thought. 
The  future  is  in  our  hands,  and  it  is  for  us  to  determine  whether  it 
shall  be  a  reversion  to  barbarism  or  an  era  of  restoration. 
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ON  the  13th  of  July  there  passed  away  at  Managua,  Nica- 
ragua, Sr.  Dr.  Ad  an  Cardenas,  at  the  ripe  age  of  81.  His 
death  brought  forth  eulogies  couched  in  terms  of  highest 
affection  and  esteem.  Dr.  Cardenas  had  lived  a  life  of 
honor  and  usefulness.  He  had  served  his  country  as  President  as 
well  as  in  lesser  offices.  When  not  in  public  service  he  practiced 
medicine  and  surgery,  in  which  profession  he  had  acquired  skill  and 
prominence.  As  a  benevolent  physician  or  as  an  honorable  and 
progressive  public  servant,  he  won  the  deepest  admiration  of  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  His  death  was  lamented  both  in 
Nicaragua  and  in  neighboring  Central  American  countries,  where  he 
was  known  and  respected  for  his  loyalty  and  broad  spirit  of  brother- 
hood. 

Dr.  Cardenas  was  born  in  the  city  of  Rivas,  Nicaragua,  in  1835. 
At  the  age  of  12  he  was  sent  to  Italy.  In  Europe  he  continued  his 
studies,  which  terminated  at  the  conclusion  of  his  course  in  medicine 
and  surgery.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country  a  successful  prac- 
tice combined  with  his  notable  qualities  brought  him  into  public  life. 
He  served  as  Deputy  and  Senator  in  the  National  Congress,  and  in 
later  years  sat  in  the  cabinet  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations.  His 
increasing  power  and  prestige  won  for  him  the  presidency,  which  he 
occupied  from  1884  to  1888.  His  administration  was  marked  by 
great  advances  in  public  education  and  by  notable  improvements 
in  the  judicial  system. 

Later,  Dr.  Cardenas  discharged  with  tact  and  ability  a  delicate 
diplomatic  mission  to  Great  Britain.  He  afterwards  went  to  Punta- 
renas,  Costa  Rica,  where  he  practiced  his  profession  for  14  years, 
and  then  again  returned  to  Nicaragua.  Advanced  age  and  feeble 
health  prevented  him  from  again  accepting  leadership  and  high 
office,  although  the  insistence  was  great.  In  1911,  however,  he  con- 
sented to  serve  as  Deputy  in  the  Constitutional  Assembly  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  formulating  the  Fundamental  Code  of  the  Re- 
public. 

The  passing  away  at  London  of  Sr.  Don  Vicente  J.  Dominguez, 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  to  Great  Britain,  on  June  28,  1916,  brought  profound 
grief  to  his  wide  circle  of  friends  and  associates  both  in  official 
and  social  life.  The  late  minister  was  known  in  the  various  capitals 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  those  of  South  America,  through  years  of 
diplomatic  service  and  through  the  service  of  his  father  and  brother 
342 
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before  him.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Sr.  Don  Luis  L.  Dominguez, 
his  father,  and  Sr.  Don  Florencio  L.,  his  brother,  had  also  served  as 
ministers  from  Argentina  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 

Sr.  Dominguez  was  born  in  Buenos  Aires  and  there  received  his 
schooling  and  education.  He  commenced  his  diplomatic  career  in 
1876  as  private  secretary  to  the  Argentine  minister  in  Peru;  he  then 
served,  successively,  in  a  similar  capacity  to  the  ministers  in  Brazil, 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  England.  In  1891  he  was  appointed 
first  secretary  of  the  legation  in  Madrid,  and  in  1895  he  returned  to 
the  United  States'  as  secretary  of  the  then  legation  at  Washington. 
The  following  year  he  served  in  Paris,  and  in  1899  he  was  sent  to 
London.  In  1892  he  represented  his  Government  at  the  celebrations 
of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America  at 
Huelva  and  Seville,  Spain.  At  the  coronation  of  King  George  V, 
in  1911,  Sr.  Dominguez  was  commissioned  as  special  envoy  from  the 
Argentine  President.  In  1911  he  was  appointed  minister  in  London 
and  was  serving  in  that  position  at  the  time  of  his  demise. 

With  the  death  of  Sr.  Don  Valentin  Del  Campo,  Director  of 
the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Chile,  there  passed  away  an 
official  whose  activities  had  stamped  him  as  one  of  Chile's  notable 
public  servants.  Sr.  del  Campo  died  at  his  home  in  Santiago, 
June  28,  1916.  So  devoted  and  attached  was  he  to  his  duties  that 
although  he  was  seriously  ill  for  a  long  time  he  insisted  on  attending 
to  official  matters  almost  to  the  very  end.  His  zeal  and  integrity, 
his  wide  grasp  of  public  questions,  and  his  administrative  abilities 
won  for  him  the  respect  ol  his  fellow  countrymen. 

Sr.  del  Campo  served  as  Deputy  in  the  National  Congress,  and 
during  the  administration  of  President  Jorge  Montt  was  sent  on  an 
important  diplomatic  mission  to  the  United  States.  Returning  to 
Chile  he  occupied,  successively,  the  position  of  intendente  of  the 
Province  of  O'Higgins,  Cautin,  and  Concepcion.  During  the  presi- 
dency of  Sr.  Don  Jerman  Riesco,  1901-1906,  he  was  appointed 
intendente  of  the  Province  of  Talca.  He  relinquished  this  post  to 
become  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Statistics,  and,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1911,  assumed  the  position  of  Director  of  the  entire  Bureau  of 
General  Statistics.  Sr.  del  Campo  brought  to  that  office  a  splendid 
training  and  broad  experience.  He  succeeded  in  making  the  depart- 
ment one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  information  of  the  progress 
of  that  country. 

Dr.  Guillermo  Stewart  died  at  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  on  June 
29,  1916.  With  his  death  there  passed  away  an  historic  character, 
one  of  the  best  known  men  of  that  country.  An  Englishman  by 
birth,  Dr.  Stewart  came  to  Paraguay  in  1856  and  for  nearly  six 
decades  identified  himself  with,  the  affairs  of  that  land.  Nearly  every 
English-speaking  person  who  has  visited  Paraguay  during  the  last 
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half  century  has  enjoyed  meeting  this  interesting  figure  and  has 
learned  much  concerning  the  country  from  his  valuable  fund  of 
informa  ion.  accumulated  through  long  years  of  residence. 

L*e  doctors  first  associations  with  that  country  occurred  during 
the  eariy  political  days  of  Paraguay  under  Lopez.  Not  only  was  he 
one  ol  the  very  few  to  enjoy  the  intimate  friendship  of  the  dictator, 
but  is  even  said  to  have  exerted  a  beneficent  influence  over  him 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Paraguayan   Government,   Dr.  Stewart 
went  there  to  organize  the  military  medical  corps  in  1857  and  also 
to  establish  a  medical  school,  which  commenced  with  50  pupils      In 
1864  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  surgeon  general  of  the  army 
and  three  years  later  was  made  inspector  general  of  the  national 
public  health  service.     The  doctor  was  the  first  to  introduce  into 
Paraguay  the  Lister  antiseptic  methods  and  assisted  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  first  congress  of  medicine  and  public  hygiene.     Among 
Ins  other  activities  were  the  creation  of  a  civil  register,  the  intro- 
duction of  compulsory  vaccination,  and  the  organization  of  a  hos- 
pi tol,  which  later  was  adopted  as  one  of  the  public  charitable  insti- 
tutions.    Dr.  Stewart  was  also  director  of  the  national  department 
ol  hygiene  at  Asuncion  and  visiting  professor  in  the  hospitals      He 
enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of  bankers  and  capitalists  and  was  influ- 
ential in  encouraging  the  organization  of  the  Central  Railwav  Co 
which  was  later  absorbed  by  the  Farquhar  interests 


Old  Churches  0    Panama,  by  C.  P.  Kimball,  111  the  June  number  of 
Arc hitectural  Record,  is  a  brief  description  of  the  most  aotable 
ofth(  old  Spanish  ecclesiastical  structures  to  be  found  in  the  Republic 
"       ■•mama.     The  accompanying  drawings,  also  by  Mr.  Kimball,  are 
«     "lusual  merit  and  enable  one  to  visualize  the  subjects  dealt  4ith. 
"-'  as  many  ol  the  beauties  of  prosaic  life  escape  the  attention  of 
^average  pei^on  until  pointed  out  by  the  poet,  so  do  the  artistic 
;      "-    and    architectural    beauties    of    many    ancient    structures 
evade  the  uneducated  eye  until  presented  to  it  by  the  artist's  sketch. 
•M.  liimballs .drawings  serve  as  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
^8*atement  for  they  bring  out  the  grand  lines  of  the  old  Spanish 
•  ".""•'•""•"  oi   the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuriea  in  such  a 
striking  manner  thai   even   the  most   unappreciative  lavmai]   musl 
needs  be  impressed.     Mr.  Kimball  writes  in  pari  as  follows: 

th'^Vle<f^  L671,  was  so  complete 

thai  the  Spanish  (  row.  ,„,,,.,,.,,  th,  new  city  to  l.,  buiU  5  mil*  up  the  coast!  J,,!  b 
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THE  CHUBCH   OF  BAN   FELIPE,  Panama  CITY 
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ENTRANCE  TO   THE  CHURCH  OF   SAN   FELIPE,   PANAMA  CITY. 
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1672  the  work  of  rebuilding  was  commenced.  Of  the  old  city  very  little  remains  except 
the  tower  and  ruined  walls  of  the  cathedral. 

The  site  chosen  was  a  promontory,  much  healthier  than  the  old  location,  and  could 
be  more  easily  defended.  No  ships  could  approach  close  to  the  city  because  of  shoal 
water. 

On  the  water  side  a  sea  wall  was  built,  with  turrets  at  intervals,  and  this  wall  was 
continued  across  the  narrow  neck  of  land ;  beyond  it  was  a  deep  moat.  Access  to  the 
city  was  by  drawbridge  and  gate. 

Portions  of  this  land  wall  and  moat  can  still  be  seen,  although  the  city  long  ago 
outgrew  the  limit  set  by  this  boundary;  we  now  find  houses  upon  its  top  with  walls 
rising  sheer  from  its  face.  Through  an  archway  one  suddenly  comes  upon  such  a 
view  as  this— a  courtyard  surrounded  by  buildings.  Before  us  rises  the  old  city 
wall  with  houses  built  on  it,  and  at  a  lower  level  we  find  a  terrace,  with  houses  and  plants 
set  off  with  an  iron  railing  and  urn-topped  posts. 

As  wood  had  proved  such  a  factor  in  the  destruction  of  the  older  city  by  fire,  it  was 
ordered  that  all  buildings  in  the  new  city  should  be  of  stone  or  brick.  Thus  we  find 
the  cathedral  and  other  city  chinches  with  massive  walls  of  brick  and  stone,  the 
exterior  surface  being  plastered  with  cement.  The  roofs  were  covered  with  tiles 
which  through  the  centuries  have  accumulated  moss  and  plant  growth.  In  recent 
years  many  of  the  tile  roofs  have  been  replaced  by  coverings  of  corrugated  iron. 

The  cathedral  was  of  course  the  principal  building  of  the  city;  and  as  such  it  occu- 
pied the  post  of  honor,  facing  the  central  plaza  with  its  royal  palms  and  other  tropical 
trees  and  its  wealth  of  flowers  and  foliage. 

Of  the  typical  Spanish  architecture  of  the  time,  it  stands  a  monument  to  the  faithful 
work  of  the  old  Spanish  artists  and  artisans.  Educated  in  the  mother  country,  these 
masters  in  art  have  left  their  imprint  on  the  old  monuments  to  Catholicism  throughout 
the  former  Spanish  South  American  colonies  from  Mexico  and  the  Isthmus,  on  the 
north,  to  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  the  American  Continent. 

The  facade  of  the  cathedral,  between  the  two  flanking  towers,  was  faced  with  stone 
of  a  bluish  gray  color,  the  rest  of  the  walls  being  of  stone  and  brick,  with  plastered  sur- 
faces.    The  various  niches  contain  carved  figures  of  wood. 

The  two  belfry  towers  have  spires  whose  surface  slopes  are  studded  with  clamshells, 
set  into  the  cement  in  geometrical  pattern,  which  glisten  brightly  in  the  bright  trop- 
ical sunshine. 

Old  San  Felipe  bears  the  date  of  1689,  and  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  church  in  the  city. 
The  entrance  facade,  although  somewhat  spoiled  by  recent  restoration,  is  very  inter- 
esting. The  carved  figure  over  the  main  entrance  is  of  wood.  The  walled-in  garden 
courtyard  on  a  side  street,  which  is  the  only  place  from  which  the  church  tower  can 
be  seen,  is  typically  Spanish  with  its  banana  trees,  palms  and  flowers,  and  arched 
cloister  beyond. 

Near  by,  fronting  the  plaza  of  the  same  name,  is  San  Francisco  Church,  with  its 
ornate  fa<,  i<lc  and  severely  plain  belfry  tower  on  the  corner.  The  rear  of  this  church 
is  built  on  the  sea  wall.  Extending  to  the  left  is  a  long  two-storied  building  with 
arched  balcony  looking  out  on  a  courtyard  on  the  city  side  and  windows  opening 
seaward  at  the  rear. 

La  Mercedes  Church,  like  the  cathedral,  is  faced  with  stone  between  the  two  flank- 
ing towers.  These  lowers  terminate  above  the  belfry,  however,  in  domes  instead  of 
spires.  An  interesting  domed  altar  chapel  stands  close  to  the  street  at  the  corner  of 
the  main  building,  and  balancing  the  front  in  the  opposite  corner  is  a  domed  vault. 

San  Jose  is  a  small  single-towered  church  and  stands  near  Herrera  Plaza. 

The  beautifully  proportioned  entrance  to  the  Jesuit  College  buildings  bore  the  date 
17:  J!)  and  was  executed  in  stone.  At  the  time  (bis  sketch  was  made  (1905)  the  buildings 
were  roofless  and  in  ruins.  The  entrance  and  most  of  the  walls  have  since  been 
demolished. 
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Old  San  Domingo  Church,  built  entirely  of  brick,  has  long  been  a  ruin,  only  the 
walls  and  arches  remaining.  A  few  years  ago  when  the  site  was  coveted  for  an  apart- 
ment building,  the  old  flat  arch  was  saved  for  sentimental  reasons,  and,  with  the  front 
wall,  still  stands. 

This  old  arch,  with  a  span  of  37  feet  and  a  rise  of  7  feet  9  inches,  built  of  brick  and 
cement,  stands  as  a  tribute  to  the  skill  of  the  old  Spanish  artisans  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  story  of  its  construction  is  told  in  the  Isthmus  as  follows:  It  had  been 
twice  built  only  to  collapse;  the  third  time  the  forms  were  removed  the  architect  took 
a  position  directly  beneath  it,  calling  on  God  to  crown  his  work  with  success,  and  the 
arch  stood. 

The  various  village  churches  illustrated  herewith  are,  many  of  them,  much  older 
than  those  of  Panama  City,  even  dating  back  to  the  earliest  Spanish  settlement. 

The  little  church  on  Taboga  Island,  in  the  village  of  the  same  name,  is  one  of  these, 
and  fits  naturally  into  its  location  at  the  intersection  of  the  narrow,  crooked,  cobble- 
stone-paved streets. 

A  Lost  City  of  the  Andes,  by  Harry  A.  Franck,  in  the  July  number 
of  the  Century  Magazine,  is  an  interesting  account  of  that  peripatetic 
writer's  journey  from  Cuzco  to  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Inca  city, 
Machu  Picchu.  It  will  be  remembered  that  these  marvelous  ruins 
were  first  visited  by  Prof.  Hiram  Bingham,  of  Yale  University,  in 
1911.  At  that  time  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  ruins  was  dis- 
cernible. In  1912,  however,  under  the  auspices  of  Yale  University 
and  the  National  Geographic  Society,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  a  second 
Peruvian  expedition  under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  Bingham  succeeded 
in  excavating  a  large  area,  and  first  revealed  the  magnitude  of  what 
the  professor  contends  was  the  first  capital  of  the  Inca  Empire, 
known  in  the  earliest  chronicles  as  Tamputocco. 

Mr.  Franck's  account  of  his  journey  is  in  his  usual  light  and  humor- 
ous vein,  interspersed  with  occasional  fine  graphic  descriptions  of 
the  mountain  scenery  encountered.  When  the  mysterious  city  of 
the  ancient  Incas  is  reached,  however,  lie  drops  his  whimsical  style 
and  writes  in  a  more  serious  mood.  The  following  excerpts  from 
tlic  article  will  serve  to  show  his  appreciation  of  this  wonderful  work 
of  a  vanished  race,  as  well  as  of  the  beauty  of  its  environment: 

My  first  impression  was  tinged  with  disappointment.  Aside  from  the  general 
experience  of  finding  a  long-heralded  scene  striking  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  length 
of  time  the  imagination  has  fed  upon  it ,  my  mental  picture  of  a  city  seemed  to  call  for 
skyscrapers  crowded  over  a  vasl  area  that  could  be  bound  closely  together  only  by  a 
rapid-transit  system.  Measured  by  these  subconscious  standards,  the  town  the  Incas 
or  their  predecessors  had  left  here  in  the  beautiful  fastnesses  of  the  Urubamba  was 
small.  At  I'  i  i  ii  I  mil  been  our  good  fortune  to  catch  the  first  sight  of  it  from  a  splendid 
point  of  x  i * r 1 1 ; i '_-- « ■ .  Well  below  us  and  across  a  considerable  gully,  the  abandoned  city 
hi  .  3pread  out  in  all  its  white  granite  brilliancy  under  the  gorgeous  Andine  sunshine, 
and  if  all  the  town  could  not  be  included  in  a  view  from  this  point  or  any  other,  that 
view  included  all  the  finer  buildings  and  left  out  chiefly  the  extensive  andenes  and 
the  third-class  houses  of  those  who  lived  on  and  worked  them.  Though  roofless,  it 
i  complete  city  in  so  fine  a  3tate  of  preservation  thai  the  beholder  felt  like  one  of 
the  old  Spanish  conquistadores  in  those  enviable  years  when  there  were  still  new 
worlds  to  discover.     '  >n  a  gigantic  scale  its  site  was  that  of  an  ancient  feudal  castle. 
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The  eighl  inhabited  islands  of  tin-;  like  particularly  Titicaca  Cotai,  or  sacred  isle. as  well  as  the  adjacent  main 
land,  abound  hi  Lnca  antiquities,  rach  as  f(  mples,  and  palace  foundations. 
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Ibing  the  remarkable  wall  found  In  \i  ichu  Piocho  Mr.  Pranck  writes:  "  Nothing  I  had  -■•■•n  In 
all  the  length  oi  the   Vndes,  from  Canar  in  the  far  north,  could  ills,  rn  sled  only  by 

ol '  luco,  and  even  those  <>t  the  <  Itj  ol  ili«'  Bun  can  nol  match  the  charming  uniform  color  of 
thiswl  ranJte,  approaching  in  beaut]  pure  marble." 
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ANCIENT  l.M'A    WALLS  AT   MACHTJ    PICCHU. 

vails  they  are  unsurpassed.  Stones  fitted  with  s<  tireless  a  nicety  thai  without  mor- 
tar they  stand  to-day,  excepl  where  the  roots  of  trees  have  crowded  In  between  them,  illustrations 
of  thai  time-worn  phrase  in  all  Peruvian  chronicles  from  Gardlaso  to  Squler,  'so  thai  a  knife 
blade  can  aol  i»-  inserted  bel  ween  them.'  Marble-^  bite  walls  thi  re  were  so  splendidly  sj  mznet- 
rlcal  thai  time  after  time  the  enraptured  eye  stole  along  them  as  over  a  b  iloved  form.''  Lower: 
■■  Hi  re,  too,  is  the  temple  of  the  three  windows,  so  unusual  a  feature  ol  prehistoric  Peruvian 
archil cci  i in-  thai  the  chief  of  the  excavators  connects  il  with  the  andenl  i  radii  ion  of  the  three 
brothers  who  came  ou1  of  as  many  windows  to  found  the  empire  of  the  Incas."  (From  "A 
Lost  City  of  the  Andes,"  in  the  July  (  Vnlnry. ) 
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A  mountain  ridge,  defended  by  nature  in  one  of  her  most  solitary  moods  and  including 
within  its  confines  the  steeple-pointed  peak  of  Huaina  Picchu,  fell  away  on  every  side 
by  tremendous  precipices  into  the  fearful  void  of  the  Urubamba,  a  sheer  unbroken 
2,000  feet,  to  the  threadlike  river  that  makes  a  three-fourths  circle  around  it;  while 
beyond,  pregnant  with  the  mystery  of  impassable  jungle  and  of  a  bygone  race,  lay  a 
wonderful  wilderness  of  Andine  ranges,  shaggy  with  dense  forests,  pitched  and  tumbled 
and  fading  away  in  the  blue  black  of  unfathomable  distance. 

Machu  Picchu  was  indeed  a  city  of  refuge.  There  is  no  need  of  Incaic  lore  and  the 
furrowed  brow  of  the  archaeologist  to  be  certain  of  that.  Only  men  scared  beyond 
the  functioning  of  goose  flesh  could  have  scurried  away  into  this  most  inaccessible 
nook  of  the  Andes  and  scrambled  up  these  appalling  cliffs  to  escape  their  pursuers, 
only  men  to  whom  labor  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the  fear  of  bodily  violence 
would  have  toiled  a  century  fitting  together  these  gigantic  rocks  and  bowlders  rather 
than  sally  forth  to  take  their  chances  against  the  slings  or  poisoned  arrows  of  their 
enemies.     *    *    * 

The  fancied  disappointment  of  the  first  view  had  worn  completely  away.  As 
the  mind  adapted  itself  to  pre-Columbian  standards  the  city  assumed  its  true  aspect, 
that  of  a  delicate  work  of  art  of  intensive  construction.  Here  in  this  eagle's  nest, 
of  the  Andes,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  had  lived  an  artistic  and  adaptable 
people  with  a  capacity  for  concentration  of  effort  and  a  high  grade  of  efficiency  now 
lost  among  their  descendants.  Virtually  all  the  stonework  of  the  better  part  of  the 
city  was  of  the  very  best  Inca  style  in  plan,  cut,  and  fit.  Nothing  I  had  seen  in  all 
the  length  of  the  Andes,  from  Cafiar  in  the  far  north,  could  surpass  these  walls,  rivaled 
only  by  those  of  Cuzco,  and  even  those  of  the  City  of  the  Sun  can  not  match  the  charm- 
ing uniform  color  of  this  white-gray  granite,  approaching  in  beauty  to  pure  marble. 

Details  are  best  left  to  photography.  Like  the  ruins  of  Cuzco,  these  are  confined 
exclusively  to  walls.  The  Inca  civilization  seems  to  have  been  of  that  utilitarian 
turn  of  mind  that  gave  its  attention  chiefly  to  the  practical,  with  the  result  that 
there  is  not  to-day  a  statue  to  be  seen  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  Peruvian  ruins, 
and  the  grass-thatched  roofs  beyond  which  these  unrivaled  stonecutters  did  not 
advance  may  have  fallen  in  centuries  before  Pizarro  first  herded  his  pigs  among 
the  foothills  of  Estremadura.  But  as  walls  they  are  unsurpassed.  Stones  fitted  with  so 
tireless  a  nicety  that  without  mortar  they  stand  to-day,  except  where  the  roots  of 
trees  have  crowded  in  between  them,  illustrations  of  that  timeworn  phrase  in  all 
Penman  chronicles  from  Garcilaso  to  Squier,  "so  that  a  knife  blade  can  not  be  in- 
serted between  them."  Marble-white  walls  there  were  so  splendidly  symmetrical 
that  time  after  time  the  enraptured  eye  stole  along  them  as  over  a  beloved  form. 
Like  all  Inca  architecture,  everything — walls,  doors,  niches — decreased  in  size  toward 
the  top,  bere  at  about  the  same  angle  as  the  slope  of  the  precipitous  cliffs,  carrying 
the  mind  back  to  Karnak  and  the  ruins  of  the  Nile.  Every  possible  ground  bowlder 
or  rock  ledge  and  mountain  platform  was  made  full  use  of,  and  the  eye  at  times  hardly 
detects  where  the  braiding  of  nature  leaves  off  and  the  planning  of  man  begins. 

Machu  Picchu  has  escaped  the  common  fate  of  the  other  pre-Columbian 
nuns  of  the  Andes  and  remains  a  city  intact,  like  Pompeii,  as  genuine  as  when  its 
inhabitants  abandoned  it.  But  for  the  missing  roof,  scores  of  buildings  are  as  well 
preserved  as  on  the  day  Ihcir  dwellers  departed.  Rough  stone  gables  stand  every 
where  (leaked  above  the  general  level,  sometimes  bearing  still  the  stump  of  a  great 
tree,  the  roots  of  which  had  curled  and  twined  in  among  the  stones  wherever  a  handful 
mi'  -nil  was  to  be  found  to  feed  upon.  The  ruins  seemed  to  sprout  flowers  and  trees. 
The  task  of  los  Americanos  had  been  no  sinecure.  They  had  felled  an  entire  tropical 
forest  and  in  places  hail  dug  away  several  feet  of  soil  to  present  at  last  the  entire  city, 
with  its  alignment  of  streets,  baths,  temples,  palaces,  and  blocks  of  dwellings.  But 
much  care  had  been  necessary.  Many  a  stump  must  be  left  just  wli ere  it  grew, 
en  to  attempt  its  removal  would  frequently  have  brought  down  half  the  struc- 


RUINS  OF  THE   GREAT  AUDIENCE  CHAMBER,   PACHACAMAC,   PERU. 


i  'niiric ■  ■:.-  ..f    Tlio  GcoKrapl: 

i     TA   ESPANA,   TBE    GREAT    MONOLITH    FOUND   NEAR   ROSAS-PATA,    PERU. 

Thi  greal  monolith,  180  feel  In  circumference,  25  feel  high,  and  27  feet  wide,  was  among  the  remark- 
able relics  of  the  ancienl  tnca  civilization  first  called  to  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world  by  the 
work  of  the  Peruvian  Expedition  under  Prof.  Hiram  Bingham,  of  Yale  University. 
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fcure  ii  grew  in.  The  fined  ruins  of  the  Western  Eemisphere,  the  mystery  of  this 
city  of  the  unpeopled  wilderness  trebles  its  fascination,  lieu  could  Buch  a  place 
escape  all  mention  by  the  "id  chroniclers  who  bo  gloried  in  endless  descriptions  of 
all  thai  the  foraging  Spaniards  discovered  in  the  New  World?  Hew  long  centuries 
have  passed  during  which  Ollantay-tamho  has  been  generally  accepted  as  the  lasl 
monumenl  of  importance  in  the  valley  of  the  Urubamba? 

The  town  centers  about  the  main  plaza,  with  it-  splendid  wrought-etone  temple 
backed  by  the  "priests'  dwelling"  ami  the  sacred  hill  piled  up  behind  it.  Eere, 
tee.  is  the  Temple  of  the  Tine.-  Windows,  so  unusual  a  feature  of  prehistoric  Perm  tan 
architecture  that  the  chief  of  the  excavators  connects  it  with  the  ancient  tradition 
of  the  three  brothers  who  came  out  of  a.s  many  windows  to  found  the  empire  of  the 
I  ma-;  "Al  principio  del  m  undo,"  as  4  rarcilaso  has  it .  Certainly,  it'  this  is  the  original 
Tamputocco  from  which  came  the  founder.-  of  the  empire,  they  improved  little  in 
their  building  in  the  long  years  bet  ween  Mai  hit  Picchu  and  the  construction  of 
Cuzco.  Its  sponsor  considers  the  city  a  thousand  years  old.  Yet  though  the  virile 
simplicity  of  its  construction  is  untouched  with  the  beginning  of  that  ornateness  that 
marks  decadence  in  all  civilizations,  there  is  something  of  a  delicacy  and  artistic 
splendor,  even  amid  a  curious  mixture  of  the  crude  and  primitive,  thai  do,-  not  -din 
to  tit  an  older  and  less-developed  people  than  the  builders  of  Cuzco. 

"Bulldog"  Cattle,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  of  Heredity 
Washington,  1).  (\K  is  an  article  which  deals  with  a  breed  of  cattle 
now  apparently  almost  extinct.  It  would  seem  that  the  breed  was 
of  South  American  origin,  and  while  no  longer  of  great  value  or 
interest  to  stock  breeders,  as  a  curiosity  in  bovine  races  it  has  claimed 
the  attention  of  geneticists  generally  and  of  the  American  Genetic 
Association  particularly.  So  little  is  generally  known  of  the  breed 
that  the  article  is  reproduced  in  full,  together  with  photographs  of 
two  specimens,  by  permission  of  the  Journal  of  Heredity. 

The  peculiar  jaw  characteristic  of  a  bulldog  is  a  mutation  which  is  not  confined 
to  the  dog  alone,  but  appears  from  time  to  time  in  other  animals.  It  has  been  reported 
in  foxes,  and  Charles  Darwin  found  a  whole  race  of  cattle  in  South  America  which 
showed  this  peculiarity.  Writing  of  his  trip  through  the  Province  mow  the  Depart- 
ment   of  la  Colonia  in  Uruguay,  he  said: 

"On  two  occasions  I  met  with  in  this  Province  some  oxen  of  a  very  curious  breed 
called  Data  or  niata.  They  appear  externally  to  hold  nearly  the  same  relation  to 
other  cattle  which  hull  or  pug  dogs  do  to  other  dogs.  Their  forehead  is  very  short 
and  broad,  with  the  nasal  end  turned  up.  and  the  upper  lip  much  drawn  hack:  their 
lower  jaw-  projecl  beyond  the  upper,  and  have  a  corresponding  upward  curve:  hence 
their  teeth  are  always  exposed.  Their  nostrils  are  seated  very  high  up  and  are  vejj 
open;  their  eyes  project  outward.  When  walking  they  carry  their  head-  low,  on  a 
short  neck:  and  their  hinder  legs  are  rather  longer  when  compared  with  the  fronl 
lege  than  is  usual.  Their  hare  tooth,  their  shorl  heads,  and  their  upturned  nostrils 
them  the  most  ludicrous  self-confident  air  of  defiance  imaginable. 

"Since  my  return.  I  have  procured  a  skeleton  bead  through  the  kindness  of  my 
friend  Capt.  Sullivan,  R.  X.,  which  is  now  deposited  in  the  College  of  Surgeons. 
Don  F.  Muni/.,  of  l.uxan.  ha-  kindly  collected  for  me  all  the  information  be  can 
respecting  this  breed.  From  hi-  accounl  it  seems  that  aboul  s<>  or  90  years  ago  they 
were  rare  and  kepi  a-  curiosities  at  Buenos  Aires.    The  breed  is  universallj  believed 

to  have  originated  anion-  the   Indians  southward  Of  the  Plata    and   that    it   wa-  with 

them  the  commonest  kind  Even  to  this  day  those  reared  in  the  Provinces  near 
tin-  Plata  .-how  their  less  civilized  origin  in  being  fiercer  than  common  cattle,  and 
in  the  cow  easily  deserting  her  first  calf  if  visited  too  often  or  molested.     It  is  a 


N  ATA,  OR   BULLDOG   CATTLE. 


,    1 1  j  ,r- 1  i  ,,,  ,,!  c:il  Me  was  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  science  by  Charles  Darwin,  whose  account  is 

reproduced  in  part  In  the  accompanying  text.    Compared  with  the  description  given  by  Darwin,  the  specimens 

ired  above  are  not  full-blooded  natas,  but  perhaps  a  first  cross  between  the  male  fiata  and  the  common  cow 

The  breed  is  supposed  to  have  oriKinated  among  the  Indians  in  the  Rio  Plata  region  of  Uruguay,  and  the  only  living 

specimcns_are  to  be  found  in  that  country. 
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singular  fact  that  an  almost  similar  structure  to  the  abnormal  one  of  the  oiata  breed 
characterizes,  as  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Falconer,  thai  great  extincl  ruminant  of 
[ndia,  the  Sivatherium.  The  breed  is  very  true;  ami  a  oiata  1 » nil  and  cow  inva- 
riably produce  oiata  calves.  A  oiata  bull  with  a  common  cow,  or  tin-  reverse  cross, 
produces  offspring  having  an  intermediate  character,  bul  with  the  niata  characterE 
strongly  displayed;  according  to  Sr.  Muniz,  there  \i  the  clearesl  evidence,  con- 
trary to  the  common  belief  of  agriculturalists  in  analogous  cases,  that  the  niata  cow 
when  crossed  with  a  common  bull  transmits  her  peculiarities  more  strongly  than 
the  niata  hull  crossed  with  a  common  cow. 

••When  the  pasture  is  tolerably  long,  the  niata  cattle  t'eed  with  the  tongue  and 
palate  as  well  as  common  cattle,  but  during  the  greal  droughts,  when  bo  many  animals 
perish,  the  niata  breed  is  under  a  great  disadvantage,  and  would  be  exterminated  if 
not  attended  to;  for  the  common  cattle,  like  horses,  are  able  just  to  keep  alive  by 
browsing  with  their  lips  on  twigs  of  trees  and  reeds:  this  the  niatas  can  not  bo  well 
do,  as  their  lips  do  not  join,  and  hence  'hey  are  found  to  perish  before  common  cattle. 
This  strikes  me  as  a  good  illustration  of  how  little  we  are  aide  to  judge  from  the  ordi- 
nary habits  of  life,  on  what  circumstances,  occurring  only  at  long  intervals,  the 
rarity  or  extinction  of  a  species  may  be  determined." 

Knowledge  of  the  Data  breed  has  been  little  increased  since  Darwin's  time,  and, 
SO  Eat  a-  the  writer  is  aware,  no  photographs  of  it  have  been  published.  The  Journal 
i  Heredity  therefore  undertook,  nearly  three  years  ago,  to  find  what  had  become 
of  this  curious  bovine  race,  and  to  secure  illustrations  of  it.  A  fruitless  correspond- 
ence was  conducted  with  numerous  South  Americans,  but  finally  a  member  of  this 
association,  ]!.  Lorenzo  Hill,  of  .Montevideo,  interested  himself  in  the  case,  and  for 
the  past  year  has  prosecuted  a  diligent  search  for  information  about  the  breed.  The 
principal  newspapers  of  Uruguay  cooperated  by  printing  the  American  Genetic 
Association's  appeal,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Hill,  and  another  member  of  the  associa- 
tion, Don  Hugo  A.  Surraco  Cantera,  inspector  nacional  de  ganaderia  y  agricultura, 
exerted  himself  actively  in  the  quest.  He  was  finally  able  to  secure  the  accompany- 
ing photographs  from  a  rancher  in  the  district  of  Chubut.  They  were  at  once  pub- 
lished in  several  of  the  most  widely  circulated  newspapers  of  Montevideo,  accom- 
panied by  another  appeal  from  the  Uruguayan  department  of  agriculture,  in  which 
ram  hers  were  asked  to  assist  the  American  Genetic  Association  in  getting  more 
detailed  information.     *     *     * 

A  comparison  of  the  accompanying  photographs  with  Darwin's  description  makes 
11  -e,ni  probable  thai  the  animals  pictured  are  not  full-blood  natas,  but  a  first  cross 
between  the  nata  and  a  common  cow,  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  head  are  certainly 
much  less  than  I  >arwin's  description  would  lead  one  to  expect. 

The  difficulty  which  has  been  encountered  in  finding  any  trace  of  these  cattle  at 
the  presenl  time  indicate-  that  the  race  has  become  practically  extinct.  Judging 
from  the  appearance  of  the  cows,  it  could  never  have  been  very  valuable,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  besl  European  breeds,  particularly  the  Hereford,  into  Uruguay  in 
recent  year-  lia-  raised  the  standard  of  live  stock  so  much  that,  presumably,  it  i-  00 
longer  profitable  to  keep  nata  cattle.  Add  to  this  the  possibility  that  the  physical 
peculiarities  of  the  breed  have  contributed  to  their  disappearance,  as  Darwin  describes, 
and  it  will  readily  be  understood  thai  their  numbers  mighl  diminish  greatly  in  the 
course  of  half  a  century. 

I.ive->tock  breeding  has  now  reached  such  a  high  point  in  Uruguay  thai  it  is  uo1 
probable  thai  anyone  hereafter  will  care  to  breed  such  cattle  as  these  tor  commercial 
purposes.  In  order  to  prevent  the  entire  disappearance  of  an  interesting  variation, 
it  would  be  worth  while  for  some  zoological  garden  to  secure  specimens  of  the  nata. 
Pull-blood  specimens,  ii  the)  can  be  secured,  would  be  of  much  value  to  geneticists, 
and  oughl  to  be  full)  as  interesting  to  the  public  as  the  common  stock  in  trade  which 
every  zoological  garden  in  the  world  keeps  on  hand  and  which  every  frequenter  of 
such  institutions  ha-  seen  at  Erequenl  intervals  throughout  bis  life. 
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Penetrating  the  South  American  Jungle,  by  Lieut.  Col.  P.  H. 
Fawcett,  R.  A.,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  in  the  July  number  of  Travel,  is  a  remark- 
able story.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  author  is  an  English 
officer  of  apparently  high  standing  who  has  been  awarded  the 
explorer's  gold  medal  by  the  Royal  Geographic  Society  of  London, 
persons  who  are  fairly  well  acquainted  with  conditions  in  many  parts 
of  the  South  American  interior  would  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  accu- 
racy of  some  of  his  statements.  Among  other  remarkable  assertions 
the  following  has  a  tendency  to  strain  one's  confidence  in  the  great 
explorer's  ability  to  properly  distinguish  between  fact  and  fiction: 
"We  had  passed  through  8,000  to  10,000  savages,  forming  four  tribes, 
hostile  to  one  another,  within  a  small  comer  of  a  huge  unexplored 
area.  Around  us  were  more  tribes  and  yet  more,  all  cannibals,  all 
unknown  to  civilization,  and  amounting,  I  suppose,  altogether  to 
some  hundred  thousand."     (The  italics  are  ours.) 

Other  explorers  of  regions  at  least  similar  to  those  referred  to  by 
Col.  Fawcett  insist  that  the  Indian  population  is  extremely  sparse 
and  composed  largely  of  more  or  less  isolated  small  tribes.  Koch- 
Gri'mberg  and  others  who  have  sojourned  for  several  years  at  a  time 
in  various  wilderness  sections  of  the  Brazilian  interior,  in  the  Para- 
guayan Chaco,  in  the  remote  hinterland  of  Bolivia,  regions  where 
white  men  had  never  before  penetrated,  not  only  failed  to  come  in 
contact  with  any  cannibal  tribes,  but  failed  to  learn  of  any  such  by 
credible  hearsay  evidence.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Col.  Fawcett's 
description  of  the  habitat  of  these  cannibal  hordes  is  so  vague  and 
indefinite  that  a  comparison  of  his  statements  with  those  of  other 
explorers  who  may  have  visited  the  same  region  is  impossible.  At 
any  rate,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  remarkable  narrative  comes 
from  such  a  distinguished  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographic  Society  of 
London,  an  R.  A.,  and  an  honored  officer  of  the  British  Army,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  reproduce  some  of  the  almost  incredible  features  of 
the  story  in  the  following  excerpts : 

Now  figure  to  yourself  a  party  of  four  Englishmen,  not  very  long  ago.  disembarking 
with  a  quantity  of  compressed  food,  ammunition,  and  equipment  of  the  very  lightest 
order,  from  a  dugout  canoe  at  the  farthest  navigable  point  of  a  small  river. 

For  three  weeks  we  are  engaged  in  cutting  our  way  through  apparently  interminable 
mazes  of  creeper  and  thorn,  wading  through  .swamps,  hopes  gladdened  occasionally 
by  slight  rises  of  land  where  some  long-abandoned  clearing  of  the  savages  proved 
itself  to  have  only  immensely  augmented  the  density.  The  greater  part  of  the  forest 
i-  clearly  under  water  in  the  we1  season.  There  is  no  sign  of  human  life,  and  game  is 
therefore  fairly  abundant  for  so  small  a  party.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  we  emerge 
from  particularly  dense,  low  scrub  upon  grasslands  where  water  is  scarce.  We  realize 
a  danger  from  thirst .  We  send  ahead  I  wo  of  the  partj  unburdened  with  packs  to  locate 
water  ahead  before  abandoning  our  last  supply.  In  front  low  hills  show  up,  covered 
anew  by  forest,  into  which  we  plunge.  It  is  a  line  forest  of  heavy  trees  and  the  going 
is  now  easier.     We  reach  water  again,  beautiful  streams,  crystal  and  sparkling. 

We  cross  dee])  -.Millies  and  scramble  up  precipitous  slopes.  Game  has  given  out  and 
our  stores  are  exhausted.     Experience  has  taught  us  that  scarcity  of  game  denotes  the 
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proximity  of  savages.  Moreover,  the  country  is  beautiful  and  the  climate  fresh. 
Suddenly  we  meet  a  well-worn  trail,  on  which  lie  recently  broken  nutshells.  Robin- 
son Crusoe  appreciated  to  a  minor  degree,  perhaps,  what  we  felt  at  that  moment,  for 
where  he  espied  a  single  footprint  we  were  deliberately  entering  a  populated  country. 
Choosing  the  direction  more  appropriate  to  our  original  line,  we  follow  the  trail.  We 
pass  a  freshly  felled  plantation,  clearly  the  patient  results  of  stone  ax  work.  Silence 
is  imposed  and  we  walk  warily.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  on  the  ground  is  littered 
with  shells  and  maize  leaves.  We  are  on  the  edge  of  a  big  clearing.  As  we  emerge 
from  low  undergrowth  bordering  in  the  forest  there  is  a  sound  of  voices. 

In  front  of  us  is  a  huge  communal  dwelling,  100  feet  in  diameter  by  70  or  80  feet  in 
height,  surmounted  by  a  tall  wooden  spire.  Out  of  a  narrow  entrance  door  toddles  a 
naked  cherub  of  a  savage,  a  tiny  mite  just  able  to  walk,  a  small  stone  ax  in  its  hand, 
intent  on  cracking  a  nut.  I  whistle.  The  cherub  jerks  around  and  emits  a  wild 
screech.  Brown  hands  shoot  out  of  the  obscurity  of  the  entrance  door  and  seize  it. 
There  is  an  instant  hubbub  inside.  We  advance  into  the  open,  dump  our  packs,  and 
sit  upon  them  in  what  might  be  termed  extended  order. 

There  is  nothing  for  it  now  but  boldness.  We  can  see  nothing  inside  the  building, 
for  it  is  dark,  to  discourage  insects  as  we  later  discovered,  but  the  noises  suggest  arming. 
By  the  light  of  afterknowledge  we  know  that  the  women  were  gathering  hastily  all 
the  bows  and  arrows,  for  we  had  by  a  great  stroke  of  luck  timed  our  arrival  when  all 
the  men  were  away  in  the  plantation.  We  did  not  know  it,  but  the  house  contained 
only  women  and  children.  I  approach  the  house  and  slip  inside  under  cover  of  the 
dark  wall.  When  my  eyes  have  accustomed  themselves  to  the  darkness  I  see  two 
frightened  women,  an  old  one  and  a  young  one,  plucky  enough  to  have  weighed  their 
palpable  fears  against  the  probability  of  ruining  a  brew  of  maize  beer.  I  approach 
them  and  make  signs  for  food.  At  the  extreme  of  her  reach  the  old  woman  gives  me  a 
calabash  of  boiled  maize.  We  consume  it  greedily  and  make  signs  for  more.  As  we 
eat  it  the  warriors  return.  We  can  see  their  shadows  gliding  around  the  building 
outside.  We  are,  in  fact,  surrounded.  A  few  slip  in  through  an  opposite  door  and 
distribute  themselves  around  the  inside,  arrows  to  bows.  I  walk  up  to  one  or  two  and 
give  them  some  trifle,  a  colored  handkerchief  or  a  few  beads.  An  old  man  who  has 
been  talking  to  the  women  approaches  me  with  deliberation.  He  is  armed  only  with 
a  sword  of  black  palm  wood.  He  squats  in  front  of  me,  strokes  my  hands,  and  orders 
the  women  to  bring  a  calabash  of  nuts.  We  all  eat  them  together.  We  are  friends,  as 
I  discover  later,  only  by  virtue  of  having  eaten  their  food. 

We  were  conducted  from  village  to  village  of  these  people,  received  by  gatherings 
sometimes  of  200  or  more  fine,  supple,  copper  men,  every  one  with  an  arrow  ready 
until  the  proper  forms  of  presentation  had  been  complied  with.  We  were  present 
at  two  cannibal  feasts — their  own  dead,  as  it  happened — followed  by  strange  hypnotic 
ceremonies  and  most  haunting  chants  to  rid  the  dwelling  of  the  spook  of  the  departed. 
We  saw  the  women,  many  of  them  unquestionably  pretty,  living  on  terms  of  affec- 
tionate equality  with  the  men,  a  strange  tiling  among  savages.  We  found  a  people 
who  knew  the  difference  between  stars  and  planets.  We  were  fed  royally  and  were 
the  objects  of  unbounded  curiosity.  I  learned  to  some  extent  their  language,  which, 
in  company  with  their  tribal  name,  has  never  been  heard  of.  I  have  again  and 
again  listened  to  them  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  singing  melodiously  to  the 
rising  sun.  I  have  brought  back  to  this  country  their  photographs,  their  stone  axes, 
bows,  arrows,  and  adornments. 

But  as  this  tribe  was  not  the  objective  of  the  expedition,  we  braved  warnings,  and 
even  some  mild  opposition,  and  left  them.  We  penetrated  other  tribes  less  advanced, 
avoiding  anmhilation  by  pure  luck,  attacked  in  the  open  and  persecuted  by  night, 
unable  to  establish  any  sort  of  friendly  relation.  We  robbed  plantations  in  order  to 
live;  a  most  hideous  offense  in  savage  communities.  We  were  forced  to  kill  in  self- 
defense.     We  raised,  in  truth,  a  hornet's  nest  among  wholly  brutal  tribes  more 
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animal  than  human.  We  could  get  little  or  nothing  to  eat.  At  last  the  nervous 
strain,  coupled  with  the  heavy  packs  and  scarcity  of  food,  weakened  the  enthusiasm 
of  my  party  and  brought  on  sickness.  I  was  forced  to  return,  for  one  man  gave  way 
under  the  mental  strain. 

There  is  little  so  bitter  to  the  explorer  as  a  premature  return  and  uncompleted 
work.  We  were  on  the  edge  of  a  country  of  fine  climate  and  extraordinary  people  so 
utterly  debased  that  one  hesitates  to  record  it.  We  had  passed  through  8,000  to 
10,000  savages,  forming  four  tribes  hostile  to  one  another,  within  a  small  corner  of  a 
huge  unexplored  area.  Around  us  were  more  tribes  and  yet  more,  all  cannibal,  all 
unknown  to  civilization,  and  amounting,  I  suppose,  altogether,  to  some  hundred 
thousand.  In  front  of  us  were  tribes  of  an  almost  incredible  character;  a  short,  broad 
people  covered  with  black  hair  over  the  entire  body  and  face.  From  the  friendly 
tribe,  to  which  we  returned  by  a  circuitous  route  to  avoid  trouble,  I  learned  some 
details  of  these  people.  They  live  in  communities  of  many  thousands  without 
homes  or  shelters;  they  climb  trees  like  monkeys;  they  attack  by  night,  and  they  use 
only  clubs  for  weapons.  They  live  almost  entirely  on  human  flesh  from  their  own 
and  surrounding  tribes,  who  greatly  fear  them.  Their  methods  of  cooking  these 
banquets  is  horrible.  Within  their  territory  is  found  the  stone  necessary  for  the 
manufacture  of  stone  axes,  and  although  10  days  away  and  carrying  hideous  risks, 
it  has  to  be  obtained  from  time  to  time.  Beyond  these  apelike  people  are,  according 
to  my  informants,  "houses  of  stone." 

I  am  telling  you  facts  and  not  romancing.  What  are  these  "houses  of  stone"? 
Can  it  be  the  lost  "city"?  There  is  more  I  could  tell  you,  but  for  the  duration  of 
the  war  silence  is  advisable.  For  years  I  have  dropped  hints  of  strange  possibilities 
in  the  remoter  fastnesses  of  the  Amazon  forests  for  explorers  who  have  the  knowl- 
edge and  care  to  take  the  risks.  I  have  never  exaggerated  experiences,  and  that 
no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  following  the  footsteps  of  my  party  out  of  civilization  is 
proof  that  it  is  no  child's  play. 

Note.— Notwithstanding  Col.  Fawcett's  assertion,  much  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  last  four  para- 
graphs strikes  us  as  being  largely  pure  and  unadulterated  fiction.— Acting  Ed.  of  Bulletin. 

The  Reversus:  A  Fishing  Tale  of  Christopher  Columbus,  is  the 
subject  of  an  interesting  article  by  Dr.  C.  R.  Eastman,  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  in  the  July  number  of  The  Scientific 
Monthly  (published  by  The  Science  Press,  New  York).  Evidently, 
(isli  stories  are  not  at  all  a  recent  invention  of  the  disciples  of 
[zaak  Walton,  for  this  one  was  told  some  420  years  ago.  and  pre- 
sumably by  no  less  a  personage  than  the  discoverer  of  America. 
Unlike  many  of  its  modern  prototypes,  however,  it  seems  to  have 
more  foundation  in  fact  than  the  average  person  would  be  inclined 
to  believe,  if  we  arc  to  take  Dr.  Eastman's  view.  lie  has  investi- 
gated the  tale  from  an  historic  as  well  as  scientific  point  of  view,  and 
the  following  excerpts  from  the  article  will  give  (lie  reader  the  gist 
of  the  story  and  the  investigator's  conclusion: 

Truly  a  remarkable  fish  story  thai  which  should  require  an  analysis  of  the  earliest 
-"up  <•-  Hi'  American  history  in  order  to  test  its  credibility.  Nevertheless  there  lies 
Imried  anions  the  contemporary  narratives  thai  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  second 
ige  of  Columbus,  in  1  194,  a  tale  of  fish  and  fishermen  of  such  interest  and  novelty, 
and  apparent  truthfulness,  as  will  repay  attention  on  the  part  of  present-day  students 
of  history  and  natural  science. 

Tl riginal  narrator  of  the  fishing  incident  about  to  be  described  appears  to  ha\  e 

been  Columbus  himself.     Unfortunately,  however,  the  log  or  Journal  kept  \<\   the 


loathly. 
'""   ""  ORATIONS  OP  TWO   \  u:i,   PIES   OF    PHI     REV]  I 
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pictures  the  creature  to  the  amework.  '  °' *«  Revenus,  as  Aldrov 
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great  navigator  during  his  second  voyage  is  no  longer  extant;  but  we  possess  abridg- 
ments of  it  in  what  passes  for  the  Life  of  Columbus,  by  his  son  Ferdinand,  and  also  in 
the  History  of  the  Indies  which  we  owe  to  that  man  of  revered  memory,  Bartolome 
de  las  Casas. 

There  has  also  been  preserved  for  us  a  letter  written  by  a  naturalist  who  accom- 
panied Columbus  during  lois  second  voyage,  Dr.  Diego  Alvarez  Chanca;  and  much 
information  derived  from  personal  intercourse  with  the  admiral  and  the  men  under 
his  command  is  embodied  in  the  writings  of  Peter  Martyr,  of  Anghera,  sometimes 
styled  tile  "father  of  American  history,"  and  in  the  chronicles  of  Andres  Bernaldez, 
curate  of  Los  Palacios,  in  Andalusia.  It  is  of  record  that  Columbus  placed  Ids  journals 
and  other  papers  in  the  hands  of  Bernaldez,  whose  guest  he  was  in  1496.  Thirteen 
chapters  of  the  curate 's  book  are  devoted  to  an  account  of  Columbus  and  his  discoveries. 
These,  then,  are  the  original  sources  to  be  consulted  in  regard  to  the  happenings  which 
took  place  during  the  memorable  second  voyage  to  the  West  Indies. 

From  the  writings  that  have  just  been  mentioned  we  learn  that  the  Spaniards  came 
upon  a  party  of  native  fishermen  off  the  coast  of  Cuba  who  were  engaged  in  the  capture 
of  marine  turtles,  the  means  employed  by  them  for  that  purpose  being  wholly  unlike 
anything  ever  seen  or  heard  of  in  Europe.  In  a  word ,  it  consisted  in  the  use  of  a  sucking 
fish,  known  to  naturalists  as  the  Remora,  which,  after  having  been  caught  and  tethered 
(so  to  speak)  by  means  of  a  cord  attached  to  its  body,  was  allowed  to  fasten  itself  by 
its  sucking  disk  to  another  fish  or  turtle,  whereupon  both  were  drawn  in.  Historians 
have  frequently  repeated  the  narrative,  but  only  a  single  naturalist,  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  appears  to  have  inquired  into  the  premises  at  all  carefully.  It  may  there- 
fore be  instructive  for  us  to  compare  two  or  three  of  the  different  versions  that  are 
contained  in  the  original  sources,  after  which  we  may  be  better  able  to  interpret  the 
actual  facts. 

The  writer  then  gives  several  of  these  versions,  including  that  found 
in  Ferdinand  Columbus's  biography  of  his  father;  the  account  given 
in  the  chronicles  of  Andres  Bernaldez;  that  of  Peter  Martyr;  and  short 
allusions  to  the  peculiar  fish  by  Oviedo  and  others.  Of  these  various 
accounts  we  quote  only  that  portion  of  Ferdinand  Columbus's  story 
which  is  directly  in  point,  the  English  rendering  being  from  the  second 
volume  of  Churchill  s  Voyages,  as  follows: 

In  one  of  these  channels  they  spy'd  a  canoe  of  Indian  fishermen,  who  very  quietly, 
without  the  least  concern,  awaited  the  boat  which  was  making  toward  them,  and  being 
come  near,  made  a  sign  to  them  in  it  to  attend  till  they  had  done  fishing. 

Their  manner  of  fishing  was  so  strange  and  new  to  our  men  that  they  were  willing 
to  comply  with  them.  It  was  thus:  They  had  ty'd  some  small  fishes  they  call  Reverso 
by  the  tail,  which  run  themselves  against  other  fish,  and  with  a  certain  roughness  they 
have  from  the  head  to  the  middle  of  the  back  they  stick  fast  to  the  next  fish  they  meet; 
and  when  the  Indians  perceive  it  drawing  their  line,  they  hand  them  both  in  together. 
And  it  was  a  tortoise  our  men  saw  so  taken  by  those  fishermen,  that  fish  (the  Reverso) 
clinging  about  the  neck  of  it,  where  they  generally  fasten,  being  by  that  means  safe 
from  the  other  fish  biting  them;  and  we  have  seen  them  fasten  upon  vast  sharks. 

When  the  Indians  in  the  canoe  had  taken  their  tortoise,  and  two  other  fishes  they 
had  before,  they  presently  came  very  friendly  to  the  boat,  to  know  what  our  men  would 
have,  and  by  their  directions  went  along  aboard  the  ships,  where  the  Admiral  treated 
them  very  courteously. 

The  other  versions  are  very  similar,  varying  somewhat  in  their 
descriptions  of  the  Reverso  fish,  some  attributing  its  sticking  qualities 
to  "suckers"  completely  covering  its  mouth,  etc.,  but  agreeing  as  to 
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i!-  fish-catching  ability.     Having  dealt  with  the  historical  aspect  of 
the  story,  Dr.  Eastman  continues: 

So  much  For  the  original  sources  of  the  "Ileversus"  fishing  incidenl ;  let  us  now  con- 
sider its  credibility.  Humboldt,  a  century  ago,  gave  full  credence  to  the  narrative, 
a-  related  by  Ferdinand  Columbus,  and  conjectured  thai  the  species  of  sucking  fish 
employed  by  the  natives  at  Queen's  Gardens  was  probably  Echeneis  naucrates.  He 
also  recalled  thai  the  French  naturalist  Commerson  had  noted  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Mozambique  a  similar  use  of  the  Remora  for  the  capture  of  marine  turtles,  and  cited 
Dampier  (erroneously,  however)  and  Capt.  Rogers  to  the  same  effect.  From  still 
another  source,  namely,  the  voyage  of  the  Swedish  traveler  Andrew  Sparrman,  we 
learn  of  African  natives  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  making  use  of  the  Remora  in 
identical  manner  tor  the  capture  of  marine  turtles.     *     *     * 

The  distinguished  ichthyologist,  Dr.  Albert  Gtinther,  in  referring  to  the  accounts  of 
Commerson  and  others,  expresses  doubt  as  to  their  genuineness,  and  states  that  they 
appear  to  have  originated  rather  from  an  experiment  than  from  regular  practice.  I>r. 
D.  S.  Jordan  also  doubts  whether  the  large  Kiln  in  is  uaurnitis,  which  he  has  studied 
in  Cuba,  was  ever  practically  used  in  the  manner  described.  We  are  permitted  to 
quote  the  views  of  this  authority  as  communicated  in  a  personal  letter.  This  reads 
in  part : 

''The  minute  the  shark  to  which  /-.'.  naucrates  has  fastened  itself  is  drawn  out  of  the 
water,  it  loosens  its  hold  ami  gets  out  of  the  way  in  a  hurry.  I  do  not  think  it  could 
be  trusted  to  fetch  in  a  turtle,  or  any  other  large  fish;  and  1  never  knew  it  to  cling  to  any 
small  fish.  The  smaller  sucking  fish,  Remora  remora,  clings  tight.  I  have  drawn  up 
big  sharks  in  the  mid-Pacific  with  the  Remora  attached,  and  it  wouldn't  let  go.  Dr. 
Gilbert  tells  me  that  in  Japan  he  has  taken  them  off  from  sharks  and  kept  them  in  the 
aquarium.  *  *  *  But  Remora,  rarely  exceeding  lfi  inches  in  length,  could  never 
be  used  in  fishing  and  the  big  Echeneis  doesn't  "sit  tight."  The  name  "Reversus" 
seems  to  me  to  come  from  the  fact  that  these  fish,  having  black  bellies,  seem  to  be 
wrong  side  up.     Often  when  attached  to  other  fish  they  are  in  that  position." 

On  the  other  hand,  some  modern  instances  of  fishing  with  the  Remora  have  been 
reported,  as  for  instance,  the  account  published  by  Mr.  Holmwood,  a  British  consul 
in  Madagascar,  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  London  Zoological  Society  for 
1884,  page  HI.  I  >r.  E.  W.  Gudger,  who  has  been  studying  the  Remora,  has  collected 
a  number  of  apparently  trustworthy  observations;  and  Dr.  Townsend,  director  of  the 
Xew  York  Aquarium,  has  made  practical  tests  of  the  adhesive  power  of  these  fishes. 
Dr.  Townsend  writes: 

"We  used  to  catch  a  good  many  while  I  was  cruising  with  the  Albatross.  When 
these  fishes  were  thrown  into  tubs  or  buckets  of  sea  water  they  took  hold  at  once  with 
their  sucking  disks  and  could  not  he  detached  without  using  considerable  force.  I 
have  tied  a  -tout  cord  around  the  tail  of  a  2-  foot  lie  mora  which  attached  itself  to  the 
inside  of  a  2-gallon  galvanized  pail  halt'  filled  with  water,  and  was  then  able  to  lift 
the  pail,  fish,  and  water  without  the  fish's  grip  giving  way  an  inch.  The  pail  and 
water  weighed  L'l  pounds.  The  largest  Remora  in  the  aquarium  is  32  inches  long, 
and  it-  cephalic  disk  is  7  inches  long  and  3  inches  wide.  I  have  no  doubl  thai  with 
this  fish  attache. |  to  a  good-sized  sea  turtle  you  could  hand  in  the  latter  without 
difficulty. 

"Another  genus  of  sucking  fish  larger  and  more  powerful  than  either  the  Remora 
or  Echeneis  lb  Remiligia,  which  apparently  has  the  habit  of  attaching  itself  regularlj 
to  the  bodies  of  (  etacea,  and  for  that  reason  has  come  Lnfrequentlj  to  the  attention  of 
Lchthj  ologists." 

If  we  come  now  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  original  narrative  of 
the  greal  discoverer,  weighing  it  in  the  light  of  modern  information,  there  would 
appear  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  it  as  improbable  or  the  creation  of  a 
florid  imagination. 
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The  National  Parks  of  the  United  States  is  the  title  of  a  series  of 
illustrated  articles  appearing  in  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Bii.i.ktiv, 
which  picture  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  these  playgrounds  of  the 
Republic.  The  firsl  of  the  series  deals  with  the  Yellowstone,  the 
English  version  being  a-  follows: 

The  nation  thai  leads  the  world  in  feverish  business  activity 
requires  playgrounds  a--  well  a--  work-hop-,  and  the  United  States 
Government  is  furnishing  to  it-  people  playgrounds  which  are  perhaps 
without  rivals  in  the  world,  dust  as  cities  are  seeing  the  wisdom 
mi. I  necessity  of  open  3paces  lor  the  children,  so  with  a  vrery  large 
view  the  Nation  ha-  been  saving  from  its  domain  the  raresl  places 
of  grandeur  and  beauty  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  world. 

In  1 1  Western  state-  tracts  of  public  land  varying  in  extent  from 
several  hundred  to  over  two  million  acres  have  been  withdrawn 
from  settlement  and  private  exploitation  «.ud  dedicated  by  act  of 
Congress  a-  national  parks  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the 
people.  In  these  great  reserves  may  be  found  scenery  and  natural 
phenomena  that  are  inspiring  in  their  majesty  and  grandeur.  The 
revelation  of  this  wonderful  possession  of  such  beautiful  regions  came 
to  many  for  the  (ir-t  time  last  year  when  thousands  of  tourists, 
unable  to  make  their  customary  pilgrimage  to  Europe,  journeyed 
across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific  coast  where  the  exposition  fur- 
ni-hed  an  incentive.  These  travelers,  who  hitherto  had  been  enticed 
by  the  beauty  of  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine  and  soft  loveliness  of  the 
valleys  of  France,  were  strangely  amazed  when  they  realized  that 
they  could  find  equal  if  not  more  stimulating  satisfaction  in  the 
mountain-,  rivers,  and  valleys  that  their  Government  had  set  apart 
for  them  and  for  all  others. 

Of  all  the  national  parks  the  Yellowstone  is  the  largest  and  most 
widely  celebrated-  It  is  a  wooded  wilderness  of  over  2,000,000  acres, 
mostly  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  but  with  narrow  strips  in  the  States 
of  Montana  and  Idaho.  One  of  its  best-known  features  are  the 
sers,  of  which  it  has  more  than  are  found  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
together.     Its  Innumerable  boiling  springs  send   forth  volume-  of 

-team   to  mingle  with    the  clouds.      It    has  many  rushing  river-  and 
large    lake-:    its    waterfalls    of    ureal     height     and    large    volume    add 

beaut}  to  the  scene;  excellent  fishing  make-  tin-  park  the  -port -man's 
delight.     The  wide,   rugged   canyons,   the  broad  area-  of  petrified 

forests,  the  innumerable  wild  animals  and  bird-,  all  combine  to  make 

this  the  fitting  playground  and  pleasure  resort  of  a  great  people  and 
the  ideal  summer  school  of  nature  -t ndy. 

The  first    view   of  the  geySOT  ba-in-  afford-  a   -en-atioii   never  to  be 

forgotten,  and  the  imaginative  beholder  acquires  thrill-  he  never 
before  experienced.     There  are  i v  than    10  geysers  accessible  in 

the  three  large  basins  on  the  we-t  -ide,  and  no  two  are  alike  m  their 
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characteristics.  Some  spout  every  few  seconds,  some  every  few 
minutes,  others  at  intervals  of  hours  or  days,  a  few  at  irregular  inter- 
vals of  week-.  The  whole  region  bubbles  and  hisses  and  steams. 
The  eruptions  vary  from  several  feet  to  250  feet.  But  even  when  the 
geysers  are  not  in  eruption  the  basins  present  scenes  of  weird  and 
singular  beauty.  Clouds  of  steam  rise  from  countless  vents;  the 
gaunt  trunks  of  trees,  killed  by  the  hot  water  and  bleached  to  dazzling 
whiteness,  stand  specterlike  around  the  edges  of  the  basins;  here  and 
there  emerald  pools  or  a  beautifully  colored  deposit  is  seen  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  white  sinter  which  forms  the  floor.  The  Constant 
( reyser  sends  forth  graceful  jets  of  water  to  a  height  of  about  20  feet 
at  intervals  of  one  minute,  while  the  Giant  Geyser  is  in  eruption  at 
intervals  of  from  five  to  seven  days,  ft  is  Old  Faithful,  however, 
which  is  most  regular  in  its  operations.  In  the  40  years  that  this 
geyser  lias  been  known  to  the  modern  tourist  it  has  never  failed  to 
eject  its  slender  column  of  water  at  intervals  of  65  minute-. 

Pour  miles  from  the  northern  entrance  to  the  park  are  the  Mammoth 
Hot  Spring  terraces  which  have  been  built  up  by  the  travertine 
deposited  by  the  hot  waters.  From  below,  the  glimmering  terraces 
present  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of  ice  and  snow.  In  places  the 
slope  is  steep,  as  if  a  large  portion  of  it  had  been  torn  away;  at  other 
points  the  descent  is  broken  by  series  of  terraces  of  varying  height, 
the  front  of  each  terrace  being  delicately  molded  into  the  most 
exquisite  tracery. 

Impressive  as  are  the  terraces  from  below,  the  scene  from  the 
summit  is  even  more  varied  and  beautiful.  To  the  east  is  the  steep 
slope  of  Mount  Evarts;  to  the  northwest  the  crest  of  Electric  Peak 
stands  sentinel  at  the  boundary  of  the  park,  while  around  and  below 
are  the  brilliantly  colored  pools  which  form  the  outlets  of  the  springs. 

The  Great  Falls  and  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone  River 
present  a  combination  of  color  and  rock  sculpture  rarely  equaled  in 
splendor.  From  Inspiration  Point  looking  a  thousand  feet  almosl 
vertically  down  upon  the  foaming  river  the  observer  see-  a  irlorious 
kaleidoscope.  The  steep  slopes  are  carved  by  the  frost  and  the 
erosion  of  ages.  Sometimes  they  lie  in  straight  hue-  at  easy  angled, 
from  which  jut  high  rocky  prominences.  Sometimes  they  seem 
carved  from  the  side  walls.  Here  and  there  the  jagged  rocky  needles 
rise  perpendicularly  like  groups  of  gothie  spires.  The  whole  is 
streaked  and  spotted  and  stratified  in  every  shade  from  the  deepest 
orange  to  the  faintest  lemon,  from  deep  crimson  through  all  the  brick 
shades  to  the  aoftesl  pink,  from  black  through  all  the  grays  and  pearls 
to  glistening  white.  Kipling  in  hi^  American  Notes  described  the 
scene  in  these  words: 

•  •a.-  wild  welter  of  color  crimson,  emerald,  cobalt,  ocher,  amber,  honey  splashed 
with  |M.rt  wine,  snow-white,  vermilion,  lemon,  and  ailver-gra)  in  wide  washes.    The 
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icbl  by  B.  N.  Leek. 
NEVER8H0TATANDNEVERPURS1   ED,  THE  ANIMALS  AT  YELLOWSTONE  ARE  FEARLESS  AND  TAKE. 
"'  "'"  Ui""'r  WhM  lh"  snowa  ««  deeP.  P«k  custodians  leave  hay  in  convenienl  spots  and  .ho  animals  gather  at  Inl  xvals  to 
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Cooyright  by  S.  N.  Leek. 

THIRTY  THOUSAND  ELK  ROAM  THE  SANCTUARY  WILDERNESS  OF  YELLOWSTONE. 
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I'li'Hogrnph  by  Bchlechton. 

THE  '»  ELLOWSTONE   PRES]  .l;\  E8  ARE  THE  NA'l  i   i;.\l,  HOME  OF  THE  CELEBRATED  BIGHORN,  THE 

ROCKY   Mm   VI  A  IN  SHEEP, 
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ANTELOPES  AT  YELLOWSTONE   PARK. 


YOUNG  PELICANS  ON  P]  I. has  [BLAND  IN  YELLOWSTONE  LAKE. 

The  pelicans  are  very  largo  aii<l  pure  white,  and  fi.rm  .1  pJetOTOSqtia  feature  ol  U.. 
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sides  do  not  fall  sheer,  but  were  graven  by  time  and  water  and  air  into  monstrous 
heads  of  kings,  dead  chiefs,  men  and  women  of  old  time.  So  far  below  that  no  sound 
of  its  strife  could  reach  us,  the  Yellowstone  River  ran— a  finger-wide  strip  of  jade 
green.  *    *    The  canyon  was  burning  like  Troy  town,  but  it  would  burn  forever, 

and,  thank  goodness,  neither  pen  nor  brush  could  ever  portray  its  splendors  adequately. 

As  a  wild-animal  preserve  the  park  is  equally  noteworthy.  Since 
its  establishment  in  1872  hunting  has  been  strictly  prohibited,  and 
elk,  bear,  deer  of  several  kinds,  antelope,  bison,  moose,  and  bighorn 
mountain  sheep  roam  the  plains  and  mountains  in  large  numbers. 
Thirty  thousand  elk,  for  instance,  live  in  the  park.  Antelope,  nearly 
extinct  elsewhere,  here  abound.  These  annuals  have  long  since 
ceased  to  fear  man  as  wild  animals  usually  do  elsewhere.  To  really 
see  these  annuals  in  abundance  and  in  their  natural  haunts  it  is  but 
necessary  to  linger  a  bit  in  the  glorious  wildernesses  of  the  park. 
Never  shot  at  and  never  pursued,  the  animals  are  comparatively  as 
fearless  as  song  birds  nestling  hi  their  trees.  Wilderness  bears  cross 
the  road  without  haste  a  few  yards  ahead  of  the  solitary  passer-by. 
Deer  by  scores  lift  their  antlered  heads  above  near  thickets  to  watch 
his  passing.  Elk  scarcely  slow  their  cropping  of  forest  grasses. 
Even  the  occasional  moose,  straying  far  from  his  northern  wilderness, 
scarcely  quickens  his  long  lope.  Herds  of  antelope  on  near-by  hills 
watch  but  hold  their  own. 

Only  the  grizzly  and  the  mountain  sheep,  besides  the  predatory 
beasts,  still  hide  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  woods.  But  the  mountain 
sheep  loses  fear  and  joins  the  others  in  winters  of  heavy  snow  when 
park  rangers  scatter  hay  along  the  roadside. 

Famous  for  its  scenic  wonders;  noteworthy  for  its  animal  preserves, 
Yellowstone  is  equally  remarkable  for  its  splendid  rivers  and  excel- 
lent fishing.  Three  watersheds  find  their  beginnings  within  its 
borders,  and  all  are  trout  waters  of  high  degree.  And  to  increase 
the  opportunities  for  fishing  in  these  waters  additional  varieties  of 
trout  have  been  planted.  Besides  stream  fishing,  the  lakes,  particu- 
larly the  smaller  ones,  also  afford  good  sport. 

The  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  which  administers 
the  affairs  of  the  national  parks,  is  bending  every  energy  to  popu- 
larize these  places  as  recreative  possibilities  for  the  people.  Three 
railroads  have  connections  with  the  park  entrances.  Five  large 
hotels  are  located  at  points  convenient  for  seeing  the  sights,  and  there 
are  a  dozen  or  more  public  camps.  The  tourist  can  see  the  wonders 
of  Yellowstone  in  five  days,  the  period  required  by  the  regular  trans- 
port at  ion  companies  to  make  the  circuit.  But  to  include  all  that  may 
lie  enjoyed  here,  two  weeks  is  better,  and  a  month  is  ideal. 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF 
CHILE  FOR  1915      V      :. 


ACCORDING   to    a   recent    report    of    the  Central   Bureau   of 

/\        Statistics,  the  total  foreign  trade  of  Chile  for  the  \  ear  L915 

/     \      was  475,420,775  pesos  gold,  represented  by  imports  t<>  the 

value  of  ] ."»:;. 2  I  1  ,557pesos,  and  export-  of  322,209,2  I  8  pesos. 

In    l'.ni   the  imports  were  269,756,699  pesos;  exports,  299,675,435 

pesos;  total,  569, 132, 13  1  pesos. 

In  figures  of  United  States  currency,  estimating  the  Chilean  gold 
peso  at  :;t'»..">  cent--  l  L8d.  sterling),  the  foreign  trade  tor  the  year  L915 
was:  [mports,  155, 922, 218;  exports,  $117,606,365;  total,  $173r 
528,583.  The  figures  for  the  preceding  year  were:  [mports,  $98,- 
161,195;  exports,  $109,381,534;  total.  $207,842,729.  There  vras 
there  fore  for  the  year  P.M.")  a-  compared  with  1914,  a  decrease  in  im- 
ports of  $42,538,977,  and  an  increase  in  exports  of  $8,224,831,  or  a 
net  decrease  in  the  year's  foreign  trade  of  $34,3]  1,146. 

IMPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES. 
[Values  in  United  States  gold.] 


Countries. 


United  states 

i  alted  Kingdom. 

German; 

India 









Sweden 

Denmark 

Belgium 

Norway 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

<  ithur  counti 


1913 


120,089,158 
36,109,211 
29,578, 138 

3, 1ST,  043 
3,176,284 
6,623,260 
•  - 
1. 135,883 
30.  108 

5,671,427 

49,848 

67,211 

146,  ill 

11,062,298 


Tol  H   120,274,001 


1914 


J20,148,576 

25,889,771 
1,979,  172 
1,976,51  ; 

4,206,  li '7 
i 
905,684 

24,  127 
I.  151,372 

200,  166 

10,118,  133 


1915 


13,308,770 

737,992 

440,347 
105,615 

162,076 

10,342,1  18 


98,  161,195 


EXPORTS  i;v  I  01  NTRIES. 
[Wiling  in  United  State 




i  oited  Kingdom 

i  Sermany 





\u  tralia 



J  M'  iii ... . 





I  »•■  ri in  irk 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

■I    . 

ii  in.  Hi:  indl 

in 

1  ither  countrie  


30,772,743 

8,847,885 

410,508 

22 


S31,  134,241 
10,041,307 

1,245,  128 

1,041,704 

154,778 


40, 


582,  HI 


987,174 


i.  170. 103 


610,520 
517.  S97 

397,075 
011,919 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  AUG.  15,  1916.1 


Title. 


ARGENTINA. 

Bolivian  steamship  service  to  Rosario. 
Financial  credits  for  farmers 

BRAZIL. 

Meat  industry 

Market  for  pianos 

American  millinery 


Brazilian  hardwoods 

Coal  imports  for  June,  1916 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  Para,  1915. 

Branch  of  Banco  Nacional  TJ11  ramarino  in  Para 

Poultry  show  for  Rio  de  Janeiro 


Prices  of  gasoline  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 

Tax  on  imported  codfish 

Scarcity  of  paper 

Report  of  discovery  of  oil  on  Huallaga  River,  Peru 

CHILE. 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1915  (second  part) . 

Export  and  import  trade,  of  Chile,  1910-1915 

Production,  exportation,  and  consumption  of  certain  Chilean 

products  in  last  9  years. 
Importation  of  gasoline,  crude  petroleum,  grease,  and  asphalt, 

1913-1915. 

Importation  of  wheat  flour,  1915 

Obligatory  primary  instruction  in  Santiago 

Change  of  time  in  Chile 

Delay  in  mail  from  United  States  to  Chile 


CUBA. 

Laws  governing  conditional  sales  in  Cuba. 

Bakery  machinery 

Preparation  of  shipping  documents 

Farm  tractors 

Pineapple  exports 


ECUADOR. 

Imports  of  petroleum  and  products,  and  explosives  for  1914-15... 

Agricult ural  education 

Course  in  agricult  ure 

Monument  to  Vicente  Rocafuerte 


GUATEMALA. 

Silk  trade  of  Guatemala  (imports  for  1913-14) 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1915  (statistics 
only  for  1913-14). 

HAITI. 

Commerce  and  industries  for  L913  1915 

HONDURAS. 


Art  calendars 

Conditions  in  Puerto  Cortes  district . 


Date. 


1916. 
June  28 

July    12 

June  23 

June  28 

July     7 

Julv   10 

..do 

...do 


Author. 


July   11 
...do 


July  13 
July  14 
July  15 
..do 


June     7 

June  15 
...do.... 

June  16 

June  20 
June  24 
June  26 
July     8 


July  11 

July  19 
July  28 
Aug.  2 
Aug.     4 


June    9 

June  14 
June  16 
June  17 


June  13 
July     4 

June  15 

June  29 
July  11 


Wm.    Dawson,   jr.,    consul, 

Rosario. 
W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul 

general",  Buenos  Aires. 

A.  L.  M.  Gottschalk,  consul 

general,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Robert  L.  Keiser,  vice  consul, 

Sao  Paulo. 
A.  L.  M.  Gottschalk,  consul 
general,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Do. 
Do. 
George  H.  Pickerell,  consul, 
Para. 
Do. 
A.  L.  M.  Gottschalk,  consul 
general,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
George  H.  Pickerell,  consul, 
Para. 


L.  J.  Keena,  consul  general, 
Valparaiso. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Henry  M.  Wolcott,  consul, 
Habana. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Frederic  W.  Coding,  consul 
general,  Guayaquil. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Stuart  Lupton,  consul  gen- 
eral, Guatemala. 
Do. 


Lemuel  W.  Livingston,  con- 
sul, Cape  Haitien. 

E.  M.  Lawton,  consul,  Tegu- 
cigalpa. 

Waller      K.      Boyle,     consul, 
I'uertoCortes." 


1  This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  officers  in  Latin  America, 
but  merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  American  Union  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  organizat  ion. 
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Reports  received  up  to    \>tg.  15,  1916 — Continued. 


:;v.) 


Title. 


Data 


Author. 


Honduras— Continued. 

Increased  commercial  Importance  of  Tela 

i;.'\  Ival  of  cattle  shipments  from  Puerto  Cortes. 
Baseball  In  Honduras 

MEXICO. 


The  commercial  situation 

I  >,■  Tee  regnlal  tag  customs  di  trid 

Kxports  o  ixtle  and  calamine 


Regulations  governing  fishing  in  Mexican  waters 

NICABAG1    \. 

Annual  reporl  on  commerce  and  industries,  1*J15 

Commerce  and  in  lustries,  1915  (second  section) 

panaw  \. 

Annual  reporl  on  commerce  and  Industries  (second  section). 

itionof  Canal  Zone 

Fire  In  Colon 


PAKAOl    \'.  . 

Mtarkel  for  cotton  manufactures 


ir  in  lation  of  law  extending  budget  law  for  1916 

Translation  of  law  establishing  import  and  export  surtax. 


Iluling  regulai  ing  customs  duty  on  proprietary  medicines 

Annual  report  on  commerce,  industries,  and  finances  for  1915 
i  figures  only  for  years  1913  1  1 1. 

of  1'eruvian  rice 


VENEZUELA. 

Commerce  and  Industries,  1915  (second  ■   >  Ion 


I'M.,.  . 

Win.    Spencer,  charge   d'af- 
faires, Tegucigalpa. 
July    '-'1      Walter     I-'.     ISoylc,    consul, 

Puerto  Cortes. 
July  31  Do. 


June    B     Wm.    W.    Canada,    consul, 

\  era  <'ruz. 
July   22  Do. 

July  25     Wm.  P.  Blocker,  vice 

Piedras  Negras. 
July   31      Win.     W.    Canada,    consul, 

Vera  Cruz. 


June  17     John     A.     Gamon,     consul, 

Corinto. 
June  23     Cornelius  Ferris,  jr.,  consul, 

Bluenelds. 


June  29     Julius  D.  I  >rchcr,  consul  gen- 
eral, Panama. 
July     3  Do. 

July   10  Do. 


June  14     Samuel      Hamilton     Wiley, 

consul,  Asuncion. 
June  22  Do. 

June   '_>,  DO. 


June  24     William  \V.  llandley,  consul 
general,  Callao-Lima. 
Do. 

July  17  Do. 


July    12     Homer     Brett,    consul,     La 
Guaira. 


ARGENTINE    REPUBLIC 


The  Argentine  Republic  occupies  the  first  place  among  the  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America  in  the  number  of  kilometers  of  RAILWAYS 
in  operation,  and  the  ninth  place  among  the  countries  of  the  world. 
The  total  length  of  the  railways  of  Argentina  at  the  present  time  is 
36,117  kilometers.  The  total  capital  invested  in  the  railways  of  the 
nation   at   the   present   time   aggregates    1,342,500,000   gold   pesos. 

The    FOREIGN    COMMERCE    of    the   Argentine    Republic 

during  the  first  three  months  of  1916  amounted  to  179,633,584  gold 
pesos  (gold  peso  =$0.9647  U.  S.),  made  up  of  imports,  52,491,534 
pesos,  and  exports,  127,142,050  pesos.  The  principal  countries  from 
which  imports  were  obtained  were :  United  Kingdom,  14,910,143  gold 
pesos;  United  States,  14,491,389,  showing  an  increase  of  6,982,200 
pesos,  or  92.9  per  cent  over  the  1915  period;  Italy,  6,036,429;  France, 
3,875,150;  Spain,  3,395,967;  and  Brazil,  2,537,832  gold  pesos.  The 
principal  countries  to  which  exports  were  sent  were:  United  Kingdom, 
37,375,185  gold  pesos;  United  States,  29,728,301,  showing  an  increase 
of  4,595,982;  Brazil,  5,407,491;  Italy,  5,136,399;  Netherlands, 
4,086,354;  and  Spain,  1,742,156  gold  pesos.  Among  the  articles 
exported  during  the  first  quarter  of  1916  were:  15,634  head  of  cattle 
6,490  horses,  90,223  tons  of  frozen  beef,  3,173  tons  of  chilled  beef, 
12,805  frozen  carcasses  of  sheep,  15,761  tons  of  salted  ox  hides  and 
4,207  tons  of  dry  hides,  39,741  tons  of  wool,  2,692  tons  of  butter, 
25,656  tons  of  quebracho  extract  and  56,745  tons  of  quebracho  logs. 
Grain  exports  in  tons  were:  Oats,  130,554;  barley,  ,19,277;  linseed, 
279,807;  maize,  455,298;  wheat,  669,330;  flour,  27,983—  —The 
Government  of  the  Province  of  San  Luis  has  submitted  a  law  to  the 
legislature  taxing  the  production  of  WOLFRAM  30  centavos  per 
kilogram.  The  growing  importance  and  demand  for  this  mineral 
and  its  rapid  rise  in  price  make  it  an  important  source  of  revenue 
to  the  Province.—  —Important  deposits  of  TIN  bought  by  a  North 
American  Company  near  the  city  of  Tinogasta,  Province  of  Cata- 
marca,  are  being  extensively  exploited  and  shipments  of  bars  to  the 
United  States  have  already  been  made.—  — An  executive  de- 
cree of  May  31,  1916,  prohibits  the  exportation  of  SUGAR  and 
authorizes  the  importation,  free  of  duty,  of  15,000,000  kilos  of  raw 
or  refined  sugar.—  — According  to  official  figures  of  the  depart- 
ment of  statistics,  Argentina  in  the  10  years  from  1902  to  1912  im- 
ported from  Paraguay  and  Brazil  503,000  tons  of  YERBA  MATE 
valued  at  120,000,000  pesos  paper.  The  purchase  by  Argentina  of 
this  one  commodity  represented  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  Paraguay's 
total  commerce  and  two-thirds  of  the  total  budget  of  expenses  of  the 
Brazilian  State  of  Parana.  The  consumption  of  this  product  has 
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increased  from  fi  kilograms  per  inhabitant  in  1902  to  over  S  kilo- 
grams at  present,  and  it  is  estimated  thai  by  L922  Argentina  will 
be  importing  over  100,000  tons  at  an  annual  cost  ol  25, 000,000 
pesos.  The  Government  is  now  making  every  effort  to  foster  the 
domestic  industry.—  —In  October  next  Dr.  Ernesto  Quesada,  the 
eminent  Argentinian  scholar,  will  begin  at  Harvard  University 
his  course  of  lectures  on  ARGENTINE  CONSTITUTIONAL  HIS- 
TORY. Students  taking  the  course  will  have  a  long  list  of  themes 
from  which  to  make  selections  for  theses.  A  recent  decree 
of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  provides  for  the  creation  of  a 
POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE  at  Rosario,  for  which  complete 
courses  in  the  higher  technical  studies  have  already  been  mapped 
out.—  Arrangements  similar  to  those  recently  made  for  handling 
DRUMMERS'  SAMPLES  in  Brazil  have  been  effected  with  the 
Argentine  customs  authorities  whereby  such  samples  are  now  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty  on  the  deposil  of  adequate  security.— 
An  ARGENTINE  OCEANOGRAPHIC  COMMISSION  has  recently 
been  organized  in  Buenos  Aires  with  the  object  of  developing  the 
maritime  industries  and  possibilities  of  the  Republic  and  of  promot- 
ing a  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  sea. 
It  proposes  to  establish  an  oceanographic  institute  at  some  suit- 
able point  near   the    coast  and    also  biological  stations. The 

Argentine  ministry  of  agriculture  has  employed  a  Japanese  rice 
expert  and  is  distributing  large  quantities  of  seed  with  a  view  to 
promoting  and  perfecting  its  cultivation.  The  best  success  obtained 
so  far  has  been  in  the  Provinces  of  Tucuman,  Salta,  and  Jujuy,  where 
the  present  crop  has  yielded  2,500,000  kilos  of  RICE  as  compared 
with  500,000  in  1915.  Arrangements  were  made  for  its  milling  in 
Tucuman  and  Salta  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  growers,  and  the 
aria  devoted  to  rice  will  be  largely  increased  in  future. 
According  to  tbe  last  CENSUS  of  June  1,  1914,  the  number  of  Ar- 
gentinians, including  the  children  of  foreign  parentage  born  in  the 
Republic  and  naturalized  foreigners  to  the  number  of  33,21'.).  was 
5.527.2S5,  and  the  number  of  foreigners  2,357,952.  Of  the  total 
QMmber  of  foreigners  777,845  were  in  the  Federal  capital.  Classifie'd 
according  to  sex,  there  were  2,753,214  Argentine  males  and  2,774,071 
Argentine  females.  Of  the  foreigners,  1,473,809  were  males  and 
sm.i  13  females.  The  famous  Argentinian  AVIATORS,  Zuloaga 

and    Bradley,   recently   won    new     laurels    for    Argentine    aviation    l>\ 

their  successful  flighl  oyer  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  Andes 
h\  way  of  the  Uspalata  Pass. —  To  encourage  increased  cultiva- 
tion and  production  of  [RISE  POTATOES  in  the  Provinces  of  San 
Juan,  Mendoza,  Buenos  Aires,  and  in  the  Territories  of  Rio  Negro 
and  Chubut,  the  ministry  of  agriculture  has  recently  distributed  seed 
potatoes   among   the   agriculturists  and   offered  valuable  cash   pre- 
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miums  for  the  best  yields  of  each  one  of  the  varieties  in  each  zone. 
— According  to  La  Capital  of  Rosario,  the  area  under  cultivation 
in  the  Province  of  Rosario  increased"  from  1,048,352  hectares  in  1915 
to  1,343,600  hectares  in  1916,  showing  an  increase  of  295,248  hec- 
tares in  1916.  The  latest  crop  reports  for  the  district  are  most 
satisfactory.-  -BUSINESS  FAILURES  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1916  show  a  decrease  hi  respect  to  total  liabilities  of  over 
60  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  in  1915. 


The  Bolivian  PRODUCTION  OF  TIN  for  the  year  1915  is  given  in 
considerable  detail  in  El  Diario,  of  La  Paz,  under  date  of  June  22,  1916. 
The  report  shows  each  mining  locality  and  the  amount  produced. 
Comparative  tin  production  of  the  world,  according  to  the  statement, 
indicates  that  Bolivia  is  the  second  country  in  importance,  and  the 
percentage  is  given  at  29.97;  the  Straits  Settlements  produced  54.59 
per  cent;  other  countries  15.44  per  cent. —The  same  paper  in  re- 
vising the  OUTPUT  OF  WOLFRAM  for  the  first  four  months  of 
1916,  shows  that  of  the  amount  792,511  kilograms,  the  United  States 

bought  435,708  kilograms  and  Great  Britain  356,803  kilograms. 

"INTERNATIONAL  HISTORY  OF  BOLIVIA"  is  the  title  of  a 
recent  work  on  Bolivia  by  Don  Miguel  Mercado,  of  Cochabamba. 
The  author  reviews  many  public  and  international  questions  and  the 
book  has  received  high  commendations  by  the  press  of  Bolivia.  It  is 
written  in  Spanish.-  —THE  COST  OF  LIVING  is  a  subject  to 
which  El  Diario  of  La  Paz  of  June  6  devotes  several  columns.  It  is 
shown  that  Buenos  Aires  is  higher  than  La  Paz,  but  with  that  excep- 
tion it  costs  more  to  live  in  Bolivia  than  in  any  of  the  neighboring 
countries.  Living  in  Chile  is  placed  at  only  about  half  the  expense 
of  Bolivia;  and  in  Peru  the  necessary  expenses  are  30  per  cent  lower 
than  in  Bolivia.  Among  the  reasons  given  are  lack  of  production  of 
suitable  crops;  for  instance,  wheat  and  potatoes  could  be  produced 
in  Bolivia  in  far  greater  quantities,  thereby  lessening  the  cost;  ex- 
pensive  transportation  is  another  cause,  but  additional  railways  are 
likely  to  correct  to  some  extent  this  excessive  cost,  as  they  reach  into 
agricultural  regions  like  Cochabamba  and  the  Yungas.—  — Con- 
struction work  on  the  RAILWAY  TO  THE  YUNGAS  made  satis- 
factory progress  during  (lie  year  ending  April  30  last.  At  times  more 
than  900  men  were  employed  daily  in  leveling  the  right  of  way  and  in 
the  building  of  bridges.  When  completed  this  new  road  will  be  a  most 
important  commercial  artery  through  which  Bolivian  agricultural 
products  will  reach  the  capital  and  other  cities  of  the  high  plateau. 
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The  lilie  will  ultimately  be  built   to  Puerto   Pando,  alx>ut   200  miles 
north  of  La  Pa/..  Sr.  Don  Juan  Maria  de  Zalles,  a  former  can- 

didate tor  the  Presidency,  was  received  in  Lima  a-  MINISTER  FROM 
BOLIVIA,  and  Sr.  Don  Felipe  de  Osma  y  Pardo,  a  distinguished 
Peruvian,  presented  his  credentials  in  La  Paz  as  MINISTER  FROM 
PERU  to  Bolivia.  Both  gentlemen  are  experienced  diplomats  and 
statesmen  and  each  country  congratulate-  the  other  on  the  appoint- 
ments.— Newspaper  report-  show  the  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 
of  Bolivia  for  the  firsl  four  months  of  1916  to  be  as  follows:  Exports, 
40,178,578  bolivianos,  or  17,291,792  bolivianos  greater  than  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1915.  Import-  firsl  four  months  of  1916 
were  8,008,604  bolivianos,  or  1,089,289  more  than  for  t lie  correspond- 
in-  months  of  1915  (boliviano  =  $0.3893  CJ.  S.).—  —As  a  means  of 
developing  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  as  well  as  the  sport,  the  foot- 
ball association  of  La  Pa/,  has  been  very  active  recently  in  arranging 
contests  and  otherwise  encouraging  young  men  to  join  the  associa- 
tion. Th«-  young  BOLIVIAN  AVIATOR,  Juan  Mendoza,  has 
passed  examination-  in  Buenos  Aire-  and  obtained  a  pilot's  license. 
He  i-  -aid  to  have  displayed  unusual  skill  in  the  use  of  aeroplanes.— 
The  Government  of  Bolivia  will  construct  A  RAILROAD  between 
Potosi  and  Sucre,  a  decree  to  that  effect  having  been  recently  signed. 
The  distance  between  the  cities  is  about  150  miles,  and  at  present  the 
traffic  in  passengers  and  freight  i-  conducted  by  mean-  of  automobiles. 


The  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of  Brazil  for  the  first  five  months  of 
in  Hi  showed  increases  of  83,587  contos  paper  (eonto  paper  =  about 
$250  U.  S.  currency;  in  imports  and  50,686  contos  in  exports,  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  in  1915.—  —The  Uni- 
versity of  Lisbon  has  recently  established  in  its  Department  of 
Liberal  Art-  and  Sciences  a  chair  dedicated  exclusively  to 
BRAZILIAN  STUDIES.  Plans  and  preparations  are  already 

under  way  for  holding  the  twentieth  INTERNATIONAL  CON- 
GRESS OF  AMERICANISTS  in  Riode  Janeiro,June  15 to  30,  L918. 
In  his  MESSAGE  t<>  Congress  of  June  is.  the  President  of  the 
State  of  Mina-  ( reraes  calls  attention  to  the  State'.-  flourishing  condi- 
tion. A  statement  of  \\\<-  finances  of  the  State  shows  that  in  L915 
there  was  b  surplus  of  '. » . 7 1  ~>  contos  paper  over  the  expenses  as 
budgeted  for  the  year.  The  value  of  exports  increased  from  164,756 
'•onto-  in  191  I  to  221,099  eonto-  in  1915.  Exports  of  manganese 
increased  from  246,198,000  tons  in  L91  I  to  303,060,000  tons  in  1915. 
Exports  of  frozen  meat  increased  in  value  from  l  eonto  in  mi  l  to 
57681     Bull.  3— 16 9 
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6,122  contos  in  1915,  and  are  still  increasing  considerably,  exports 
to  the  value  of  4,840  contos  being  made  in  the  first  4  months  of  1916. 

The  SANTOS  FISH  CO.  has  established  an  agency  at  Curityba 

with  facilities  for  refrigeration  and  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  railway  companies  for  refrigerator  cars  to  transport  the  fish. 

A  Porto  Alegre  firm  has  sent  a  trial  shipment  of  3,000  bags 

of  BEANS  to  the  United  States. The  State  of  Rio  Grande  do 

Sul  has  recently  shipped  to  Argentina  800  carloads  of  HARDWOODS 
and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  over  600  contos  worth  of  hardwoods 

ready  for  shipment  at  different  points  in  the  State. The  factory 

for  the  manufacture  of  TANNING  EXTRACT  from  mangrove 
bark  and  leaves,  situated  at  Sao  Vicente  near  Santos,  has  recently 
increased  its  plant  and  asked  for  further  extensive  concessions  in  the 

mangrove-bearing  zones  of    the  State  of   Sao  Paulo. A  new 

AGRICULTURAL  COLONY  has  recently  been  established  in  the 
State  of  Matto  Grosso  on  Government  lands  situated  near  the  old 
colony  of  Ponte  Alta,  which  was  founded  some  10  years  ago.  The 
new  settlers  to  the  number  of  300  will  cultivate  cereals  on  a  large 

scale,  especially  rice,  for  which  the  land  is  well  adapted. The 

EXPORTATION  OF  FRUIT  from  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has 
more  than  doubled  in  the  past  10  years,  due  to  the  great  reduction  in 
freight  rates  by  the  Royal  Mail  steamers.  The  exportation  of  pine- 
apples increased  from  100,000  kilos  in  the  year  1915  to  400,000  kilos 
in  the  first  two  months  of  1916. Exports  of  RUBBER  in- 
creased from  33,531  tons  valued  at  113,598  contos  in  1914  to  35,165 

tons  valued  at  135,786  contos  in  1915. During  the  year  1915, 

8,513  tons  of  FROZEN  MEAT  valued  at  6,122  contos  paper  were 
exported  from  Brazil,  93  per  cent  of  which  was  through  the  Port  of 
Santos  and  7  per  cent  through  Rio  de  Janeiro.  During  the  first 
six  months  of  1916,  the  exports  aggregated  12,390  tons  valued  at 
9,772  contos  paper,  62.8  per  cent  of  which  was  from  Santos  and  37.2 
per  cent  from  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  exports 
for  1916  will  reach  from  40,000  to  50,000  tons  worth  from  32,000  to 
40,000  contos  paper.  The  value  of  hides  exported  increased  from 
1  1,384  contos  in  the  first  four  months  of  1915  to  25,241  contos  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1916,  and  estimates  place  the  total 
value  of  hide  exports  for  1916  at  80,000  contos.  With  meat  exports 
of  40,000  contos  and  hide  exports  of  80,000  contos  Brazil  would 
rank  second  in  this  industry  among  exporting  countries.— 
Exchange  of  ratifications  has  recently  been  effected  of  the  PARCEL 
POST  CONVENTION  signed  on  October  ::i,  1914,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Governments  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 
and  Brazil.  A  similar  convention  was  negotiated  on  June  23, 
between    Chile    and    Brazil.  The    BRAZILIAN    MEAT    PRE- 

SERVING CO.  was  organized  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  June  20  to  exploit 
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the  Dew  proceee  recently  patented  by  a  Brazilian  for  preserving 
meats  without  refrigeration.  Tests  of  the  new  method  have  given 
most  satisfactory  results  and  as  it  is  much  less  costly  than  the 
refrigerating  process,  it  is  expected  thai  a  great  impetus  will  be  given 
to  the  meat  industry.  — Plans  have  been  completed  for  holding 
the  FIRST  BRAZILIAN  CATTLE  CONFERENCE  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  November  15  to  30,  1916,  and  a  program  of  the  important 
questions  to  be  discussed  has  been  issued. 


fe*^ 


CHILE 


As  a  complement  of  the  industrial  exhibit  to  be  held  in  the  national 
capita]  in  September,  1916,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Manufactures,  arrangements  have  been  made  to 
hold  a  PERMANENT  EXPOSITION  at  759  Moneda  Street.  San- 
tiago, not  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  known  to  foreigners  who 
visit  the  metropolis  of  the  nation  the  state  of  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  but  also  as  a  matter  of  information  to  Chilean 
manufacturers  and  capitalists  who  contemplate  engaging  in  industrial 
enterprises  in  the  Republic.  The  Mereurio  of  July  16  last  publishes 
a  list  of  over  Beventy  exhibitors  who  propose  to  take  part  in  this 

exposition. The  Dental  School  of  Santiago,    and    the    Dental 

Soeietv  of  Chile  have  taken  preliminary  steps  toward  the  holding  of 
a  TAX  AMERICAN  DENTAL  CONGRESS  in  Santiago  in  the  early 
part  of  October,  1917.  An  organizing  committee  has  been  formed 
consisting  of  the  following  members:  Dr.  German  Valanzuela  Baster- 
rica,  honorary  president;  Dr.  Alejandro  Manhood,  president:  Dr. 
ArtUTO  Siena,  and  Dr.  Luis  Kaveau,  vice  presidents;  Dr.  Pedro 
Labarca  Hubertson,  general  secretary;  Dr.  Luis  A.  A/.ocar  and  Dr. 
Alfredo  Beteley,  secretaries,  and  Dr.  Carlos  E.  Bolton,  treasurer. 
The  Congress  will  be  divided  into  nine  sections,  covering  the  entire 
field  of  dentistry.  Membership  due-  nave  been  fixed  at  £]  or  25 
Chilean  pesos,  currency.  Papers  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
must  be  received  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  Genera]  nol  later  than 

July    1,    1917.      In    L913   B   dental  congress  of  the  Americas  was   held 

in  Brazil,  and  in  San  Francisco  in  1915.  Internationa]  dental  con- 
gresses have  been  held  in  Paris  in  1889;  in  Chicago  in  1893;  in  Paris 
in  1900;  in  St.  Louis  in  1904;  in  Berlin  in  1909,  and  in  London  in 
1914.  The  representatives  of  the  Governments  of  chile  and 

Bolivia  recently  signed  in  La  Paz  b  CONVENTION  providing  for  the 
exchange  of  official  publications,  or  publications  Bubventioned  by 
the  respective  Governments,  as  well  as  map-,  charts,  etc.,  issued  by 
Baid  Governments.  C.  Henriquez,  director  of  the  Meteorological 

Institute  at  Santiago,  has  hen  commissioned  by  the  Chilean  Gov- 
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ernment  to  go  to  Buenos  Aires  and  study  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  the  weather  bureaus  of  the  Argentine  Republic— 
In  1915  the  production  of  WINE  in  Chile  amounted  to  400,000  liters 
(liter  =  1.05668  qts.),  as  compared  with  a  production  of  482,300  in 

the  Argentine  Republic. The  polyclinic  of  the  new  building  of 

the  San  Juan  de  Dios  HOSPITAL  in  Valparaiso  was  opened  to  the 
public  on  July  8  last  in  the  departments  for  the  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  eye,  ear,  and  throat,  the  teeth,  diseases  of  children,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Roentgen  rays,  and  venereal  diseases.  About  300  persons 
daily  are  given  free  medicine  and  medical  attention  in  the  depart- 
ments referred  to.-  —A  recent  SCHOOL  CENSUS  of  the  City  of 
Iquique  shows  that  there  are  5,703  children  of  school  age  in  that 
municipality,  2,950  of  whom  are  male  and  2,753  female.  Of  this 
number  4,259  attend  school,  and  for  various  causes,  such  as  sickness, 
work,  absence  from  the  city,  under  6  years  of  age,  lack  of  room  in  the 

school  buildings,  etc.,   1,444   are  reported  nonattendant. The 

rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Government  of  Chile  concern- 
ing the  admission  of  FOREIGN  DENTISTS  to  practice  in  the 
Republic,  require  that  the  applicant  shall  secure  permission  from  the 
rector  of  the  University  of  Chile  to  take  the  examination.  The 
foreign  diploma,  duly  legalized,  must  be  attached  to  this  permission, 
and  these  documents,  together  with  500  pesos  (paper  peso  =  about 
$0.15)  for  a  Chilean  diploma  or  license  to  practice,  must  be  deposited 
in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  University  of  Chile,  and  if  the 
required  examination  is  passed,  the  applicant  will  be  authorized  to 
practice  in  the  Republic.  Persons  holding  dental  diplomas  from 
schools  not  recognized  by  the  Government  of  Chile  are  required  to 
complete  the  third  year's  work  of  the  dental  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chile  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  before  license  to 
practice  will  be  issued. —  —The  net  earnings  of  the  TARAPACA 
WATERWORKS  CO.  in  1915  amounted  to  £37,037  (£=$4.8665), 
as  compared  with  £38,681  in  1914—  —A  new  HOSPITAL  in 
Santiago  was  inaugurated  on  June  22,  1916,  under  the  name  of 
"Children's  Hospital  Manuel  Arriaran."  The  directors  of  this  hos- 
pital are  German  Riesco  and  Alejandro  del  Rio.  The  President  of 
the  Republic  took  part  in  the  inaugural  ceremonies. 


COLOMBIA 


In  his  recent  MESSAGE  to  the  extra  session  of  Congress,  President 
Jose  Vicente  Concha  refers  to  the  reduced  expenses  in  all  administra- 
tive departments,  satisfactory  international  relations,  and  other 
important  matters  of  his  administration.     The  foreign  commerce  of 
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the  country  i-  steadily  increasing,  as  shown  1>\  the  customs  receipts 
for  M;i\  and  June,  though  the  crisis  in  the  shipping  trade  is  still 
acute,  due  to  lark  of  shipping  facilities.  The  revenues  of  the  State 
show  a  gradual  increase,  making  new  levies  unnecessary,  all  domestic 
and  foreign  treasury  obligations  have  been  punctually  paid,  and  a 
-tint  compliance  with  all  duties  as  a  sovereign  republic  has  been 
observed  during  his  administration.  The  Colombian  and  foreign 
press  comment  most  favorably  en  the  message. —  —In  a  decree  of 
.June  17.  L916,  President  Concha  named  the  following  specific  matters 
for  consideration  at  the  extraordinary  session  of  ( longress:  Amending 
present  methods  of  preparing  the  national  budgets;  order  and  method 
of  paving  national  obligations;  new  banking  law:  coinage  and 
recoinage;  official  paper  and  stamp  regulations;  public  highways; 
construction  of  Tolima  Railway;  and  other  important  question-. 
Congress  ha-  already  passed  favorable  legislation  on  completing  the 
Tolima  Railway  and  other  questions  cited  by  the  President. 
A  CASTOR  OIL  FACTORY  has  recently  been  constructed  in  the. 
town  of  Carmen.  North  Santander,  from  which  a  shipment  of  10,000 
pounds  of  oil  has  already  been  made  to  the.  United  State-.  — On 

duly  20,  a  new  BANK  with  a  capital  of  1200,000  was  opened  at 
Monteria.—  The  President  of  the  Republic  has  appointed  Dr. 
Suri  Salcedo,  MINISTER  OF  THE  TREASURY,  and  Sr.  Luis 
Montoya  Santamaria,  MINISTER  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
An  Executive  decree  of  Juno  13,  1916,  provide-  for  the  improvement 
of  the  FORT  OF  GIRARDOT,  in  the  Magdalena  River,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  passed  in  1913.  An  honorary  board  composed  of 
citizens  of  Girardot  and  an  expert  engineer  were  appointed  to  super- 
vise the  port    work-,  to  be  paid   for  by  the  use  of  20  per  cent   of  the 

fluvial  tax,  which  was  authorized  in  lssl.     The  Diario Oficial  of 

June  23  gives  a  complete  list   of  all  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

elected   for  the  four-year  period    1915     1(.»1(.). The  City  of  Medelllli 

has  opened  to  public  subscription  a  loan  of  $400,000  for  constructing 
a  city  AQUEDUCT.—      —The  President  of  the  Republic  has  named 

Mr.  Adolfo  Concha  technical  telegraph  inspector  in  Colombia,  and 
Mr.  Satumo  Zapata,  chief  of  inspection  in  the  Bogota  /.one,  to  visit 
the  Cited  State-  and  buy  some  TELEGRAPH  APPARATUS 
suited  for  use  in  Colombia.  '  The  NATIONAL  REVENUES  in 
L915,  according  to  statistics  compiled  by  the  Treasury  Department, 

amounted   to  S  1  1 ,  pi  1  ,\H)s  e^old.      Antioquia  and  Cuudinamarca   were 

the  two  departments  giving  the  most  revenue,  and  Huila  and  Cauca 
the  two  giving  the  least.  The  departments  showing  the  most  reve- 
nue per  capita  were:  Atlantico,  $3.98  per  inhabitant;   Balle,  $3.44; 

Antioquia.   $:'>.: Is :    and    Mu^dalena,   s.',.i:;.  The  < ■  i t  \    of    Bogota 

has  contracted  a  loan  of  $500,000  to  be  expended  in  creating  a 
GARDEN  CITY  between  Bogota  and  Chapmen,  and  in  beautifying 

the  national  capital. 


The  BUDGET  for  the  fiscal  year  1917  has  been  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  President.  It  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  8,977,460 
colones  (colon  =  46.53  cents),  on  an  estimated  revenue  basis  of 
7,485,000  colones,  and  certain  measures  are  recommended  by  the 

executive  to  cover  the  estimated  deficiency. —The  Government 

of  Costa  Rica  has  ratified  the  convention  on  trade-marks  and  copy- 
rights as  indorsed  by  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference,  held  in 
Buenos  Aires  in  1910. — Congress  has  recently  passed  a  law  grant- 
ing pensions  to  telegraphers  in  the  NATIONAL  TELEGRAPH 
SERVICE  who,  after  serving  for  20  consecutive  years,  become  inca- 
pacitated in  any  way  for  further  service.  The  pension  is  not  to  exceed 
two-thirds  of  the  salary  received  by  the  applicant  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement.  An  annual  leave  with  full  pay  is  also  granted  to  all 
public  employees  in  the  service  who  have  received  no  disciplinary 

correction    during    the    year. The    steamer    Grafaxe    recently 

cleared  from  Limon  with  a  cargo  of  1,500  tons  of  SUGAR,  mostly 
brown,  for  the  English  markets.  Costa  Rica's  exports  in  this  com- 
modity are  rapidly  increasing. The  canton  of  Montes  de  Oro, 

situated  in  the  Province  of  Puntarenas,  will  in  future  have  NEW 
BOUNDARIES  as  prescribed  by  a  law  promulgated  by  the  President 
on  July  21,  1916. A  bill  has  passed  Congress  approving  on  cer- 
tain conditions  the  sale  of  20,000  hectares  of  land  situated  in  the 
reserved  zone  of  Astua-Pirie,  to  Mr.  Herbert  Houston,  for  the  culti- 
vation of  BANANAS  and  CACAO.  A  company  is  to  be  organized 
within  six  months  in  the  United  States,  with  a  capital  of  not  less  than 
$6,000,000,  for  exploiting  these  lands  and  others  that  may  be  ac- 
quired.  Congress  has  approved  a  contract  granting  permission 

to  Sr.  Guillermo  de  la  Guardia  Tinoco  to  locate  a  plant  in  Costa  Rica 

for  the  manufacture  of  Portland  CEMENT. The  steamer  habal 

is  now  undergoing  repairs  at  Panama  and  will  shortly  enter  the 
coastwise  trade  between  Puntarenas,  Panama,  and  the  Canal  Zone, 
running  on  a  regular  schedule  and  handling  especially  the  fresh 
FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  grown  on  the  coast  for  the  Canal 
Zone. —  — A  bill  has  been  sanctioned  by  Congress  authorizing  the 
executive  to  contract  a  loan  of  $500,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
WHARF  at  Puntarenas,  the  Pacific  terminal  of  the  Pacific  Railway. 
The  bill  provides  for  a  wharfage  tax  of  2  centimos  per  kilogram,  in- 
stead of  the  present  rate  of  half  centimo,  for  payment  of  the  interest 

and  amortization  of  the  loan. The  Gaceta  of  July  27  gives  the 

full  text  of  the  new  educational  plan  recently  approved  by  Congress 
for  SECONDARY  EDUCATION,  which  makes  the  proper  correlation 
between  primary  and  secondary  instruction,  so  that  the  student  will 
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re, nc    „  the  primary  s,l Is  sufficient  rudimentary-  education  and 

preparatoonforhigherorspecialwork.-  Negotiations  are  pending 
for  :■  steamer  to  bring  a  eargo  of  coal  for  the  Pacific  Railway  which 
»P» '<«  return  from  Costa  Rica  to  the  United  States  is  to  bl  Ced 

STI  SmTrSE'  -ThC  CK Vl,! A '"  AMERICAN 
STEAMSHIP  CO.  has  been  organized  in  Costa  Rica,  and  i,  is  under- 
stood the  new  company  will  put  four  steamers  of  about  2,000  tons 

2  '  WVoT'00  b8trn  ,"-'  Padfi°  — '•  ''—  ^w  Oriel™ 

and  .\t«  York. —The  secretary  of  finance  has  announced  tha 

arrangements  have  been  made  with  New  York  hankers  for  rem 
■     -I-  LOAN  CREDIT  of  J500.000,  and  that  from  J„lv  ,3    1916    , 
department  wdl  resume  the  sale  of  sight  drafts  on  New  York—— 
By  a  recent  executive  decree  a  new  park,  located  in  the  northeast  sec- 
tion  of  San  Jose,  has  been  named  "Parque  Bolivar,"  in  honor  of  the 
memory  of  the  great  Venezuela  patriot  and  liberator,  Simon  Bolivar 


n  i  .  lv  I  ,  handled  by  "  for  United  States  and  Canada 
markets  through  the  North  American  Fruit  Exchange  of  New  York 
City  during  the  season  of  1916-17;  that  is  to  say,  from  July   1916 

^rknBo  1    7,TmClUSiVen  The  frUit  1S  t0  be  *****  fr-S 

nu    l'  °cr\       SOnV!Ue'  and  NeW  °rleanS'  °r  such  °ther  points 
|>s  may  later  be  agreed  upon.     From  July,   1914,   to  June    1915 

IsleTpintr  T;  100't58,5  °rateS  °f  graP^uit  -ported  from  «Le 
I    of  1  ,nes,  and  from  July    1915,  to  June,  1916,  inclusive,  there 

from  ,h;  TslCrf  PS  eXrTed-  J116  t0tal  Value  of  the  fr-t  sent 
from  the  Isle  of  Pines  during  the  season  1914-15,  including  grape- 
fruit, oranges,  lemons,  limes,  pineapples,  king  oranges  avocados 
mangoes,  tangerines,  and  papayas,  was  S255,8f2,  as  ct^re,  '  h 
1218,716  during  the  same  period  of  1915-16.  The  vegetables 
exported  from  the  Isle  of  Pines  in  1914.15,  consisting  of  tomatots 
pepper,  eggplant,  okra,  cucumbers,  Lima  beans,  onions,  s,     ,  ,  ' 

s^  rveot  ratoes- werc  vaiue<i  at  s27-318'  - « ' 

with  893,900  during  the  same  period  of  1915-16. The  Oriental 

Manganese  Mini,,,  < ',,,  with  .,  capital  of  $20,000,  has  been  organiz 

"Sntaa. de  (  uba  to  develop  the  MANGANESE  resources  of  tha. 

Provmce.     I  Ins  company  also  owns  La  Sabour  and  Means  mines 

OTI.,    Th''-  -Accorui"g    to    press    rcporls    the     PLAZA 

LL  „f  Ilabana  has  a  working  understanding  with  the  McAlpin 

-tel  of  New  lork  to  cooperate  by  exchanging  help  and  he  throrring 

business  to  each  other.    During  the  sui r  „„.„ihs  the  New  York 

uotel  proposes  to  have  Ilabana  Spanish  and  English  speaking  waiters 
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for  the  accommodation  of  Spanish  speaking  visitors,  and  during 
the  winter  months  the  Plaza  will  have  trained  hotel  men  in  its 

service  from  the  McAlpin  Hotel. Word  has  been  received  from 

Habana  that  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Cuban  American  Sugar 
Co.  has  voted  to  set  aside  $500,000  to  be  distributed  among  its 
employees  as  a  reward  for  faithful  services.  The  idea  of  doing  this 
originated  with  President  Menocal,  who  was  formerly  president  of 
this  company.     The  bonus  which  will  be  received  by  each  employee 

will  depend  upon  the  length  of  his  service. ■ — GOLD  ORE  is 

reported  to  have  been  discovered  at  Santa  Fe,  Isle  of  Pines.  A 
mining  claim  has  been  filed  on  the  property  and  considerable  develop- 
ment work  done.     Other  mining  claims  have  been  filed  on  property 

in  the  immediate  vicinity. In  1915  the  32,795  IMMIGRANTS 

who  arrived  in  Cuba  brought  with  them  an  average  of  $19  each. 
Of  the  total  number  of  immigrants  referred  to  24,501  were  Spaniards. 
The  married  immigrants  numbered  8,905  and  the  single  ones 
23,890.  There  were  2,275  immigrants  under  14  years  of  age,  and  of 
the  total  number  6,319  were  female.—  —A  new  FERRYBOAT, 
christened   the    Casa  Blanca    (White   House),   began   operation   on 

July    13    last  between   Casa   Blanca   and   Habana. President 

Menocal  has  signed  a  decree  granting  a  concession  to  the  Interna- 
tional Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  which  proposes  to  establish 
a  public  TELEPHONE  service  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba.     The  company  will  lay  submarine  cables  between  the  two 

countries. Bids  have  been  received  by  the  department  of  public 

works  for  the  new  facade  to  be  built  on  the  UNIVERSITY  OF 
HABANA,  and  for  the  building  which  will  be  added  to  that  insti- 
tution. The  construction  of  the  San  Lazaro  LEPER  HOSPITAL 
building  has  been  awarded  to  Augustin  Arana  at  a  price  not  to 
exceed  $300,000. —The  department  of  sanitation  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  has  ordered  the  installation  of  BREAD  BAKING 
MACHINERY  in  all  bakeries  on   the  island  on  or  before  July  10, 

1917. —The  Punta  Alegra  Sugar  Co.,  in  the  Province  of  Santa 

Clara,  the  Trinidad  Sugar  Co.,  and  the  Florida  Sugar  Co.,  all  under 
the  same  management,  expect  to  produce  300,000  bags  of  SUGAR 

this  year  and  500,000  the  coming  year. The  Cuban  minister 

in  Paris  has  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Government  the  possi- 
bility of  manufacturing  CAOUTCHOUC  out  of  alcohol  and  molasses, 
believing  that  better  returns  would  be  obtained  for  these  products 

if  utilized  in   this   manner. Press  reports   state   that  an   ice 

SKATING  RINK  is  to  be  added  to  Habana's  amusements. 

The  Cuban  Distilling  Co.  has  contracted  for  construction  in  Boston 
of  a  500  ton  TUG  and  two  large  tank  barges  to  be  used  in  their 
trade  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States. The  Fire  depart- 
ment of  Habana  has  ordered  from  New  York  six  FIRE  ENGINES 
with  a  capacity  of  2,500  gallons  of  water  a  minute,  a  special  engine 
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of  4,000  gallons  per  minute,  two  hook  and  ladder  cars,  one  trans- 
port automobile  for  L'O  firemen,  two  electric  reflectors,  two  motors 
for  chemical  engines,  and   11,000  feet  of  hose. 

The  CABINET  appointed  by  the  Provisional  President,  Dr.  Fran- 
cisco Henrique/  y  Carvajal,  is  as  follows:  J.  M.  Cabral  y  Baez,  secre- 
tary of  foreign  relations;  Francisco  J.  Peynado,  secretary  of  the 
treasury  and  commerce ;Emilio  Prudhomme,  secretary  of  justice  and 
public  instruction:  Eliseo  Espaillat,  secretary  of  public  works  and  com- 
munications; Eladio  Sanchez,  secretary  of  agriculture  and  immigra- 
tion: (Jen.  Miguel  Mascaro,  secretary  of  war  and  marine;  and  Dr. 
Va\.  I  [enrfquez  y  Carvajal,  secretary  of  interior  and  police.—  —The 
steamship  company, entitled  "  KmpresaNavieradeCuba,"  proposesto 
meet  the  demands' for  better  TRANSPORTATION  SERVICE  be- 
tween Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Haiti  by  reestablishing 
the  sailings  which  the  llerrera  Lineformerly  made  between  these  coun- 
tries, and  by  maintaining,  in  addition,  the  service  furnished  by  the 
regular  Cuban  line.  The  st earners  Santiago  <l<  t  '<//»/  and  Julian  Alonso 
are  to  be  utilized  in  the  freight  and  passenger  traffic  between  the  coun- 
tries mentioned.  These  steamers  will  run  from  Sab  ana  to  Santiago 
deCuba,  and  from  the  latter  place  to  the  Dominican  ports  of  Santo 
Domingo,  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  Samana,  Sanchez,  Puerto  Plata. 
Monte  Cristi,  and  Asua  de  Compostela,  proceeding  thence  to  the 
Haitian  ports  of  Port  au  Prince,  San  Marcos,  and  Gonaives.  One 
boat  will  touch  the  northern  and  the  other  the  southern  coast  of  both 
Republics,  and  will  call  at  Porto  Rican  ports  before  returning  to 
Cuba.—  According  to  the  ''Listin  Diario,"  a  daily  paper  of  the 

City  of  Santo  Domingo,  the  Clyde  Steamship  Co.  reduced,  on  duly  17. 
1010,  the  FREIGHT  RATE  ON  CAMPECHE  shipped  from  theporl 
of  Santo  Domingo  to  the  city  of  New  York,  to  $15  a  ton  of  2,240 
pounds.  —The  Dominican  magazine,  entitled   "  Renaeimiento," 

published  on  July  21  last  a  splendid  edition  dedicated  to  the 
PRO'S  ENCE  OF  AZl'A.  This  special  number  contains  more  than 
60  engravings  made  up  of  photographs,  panoramic  views  of  his- 
torical sites,  etc.,  and  sets  forth  in  a  graphic  manner  the  great 
resources  of   the  Province. —        —The  Government  of  the   Dominican 

Republic  has  granted  to  Rafael  Augusto  Sanchez  and  Manuel  del 
Montes  authority  to  work  the  mine  called  I'd  Cobre  (The  Copper), 
situated  in  the  Commune  of  San  Cristobal,  Province  of  Santo  1  lomingo, 
covering,  with  the  claims  included  in  the  denouncement,  an  approxi- 
mate area  of  :;ii  caballerias  (1  caballeria  7.">  hectares).  This  property 
was  denounced  on  September  «.),  1915,  before  the  governor  of  the 
Province  of  Santo  Domingo,  as  a  copper  mine.     A  gold  placer  mine, 
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situated  in  the  same  Province,  was  also  denounced  by  the  aforesaid 

parties  at  the  same  time. Arrangements  have  been  made  to 

publish  a  weekly  newspaper  entitled  "La  Nacion"  in  the  National 
Capital.  Congressman  Luis  C.  del  Castillo,  and  Conrado  Sanchez, 
are  manager  and  editor,  respectively. —  —The  BE  ATA  ISLAND, 
containing  an  estimated  area  of  41  square  kilometers,  lies  3  miles 
south  of  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
about  7  miles  to  the  northeast  of  the  key  or  barren  island  known  as 
"Alto  Velo."  The  island  is  comparatively  flat,  the  highest  elevation 
being  20  meters  (65.6  feet)  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  said  to 
contain  extensive  deposits  of  guano.  This  island  also  has  two 
natural  salt  lakes,  one  of  which  covers  an  area  of  about  one-third  of  a 
square  kilometer,  and  the  other  is  about  200  yards  long  by  150  yards 
wide.  In  dry  years  the  salt  in  these  lakes  is  precipitated  two  or 
three  times,  and  produces  a  considerable  quantity.  In  wet  years 
the  production  is  very  slight.  The  waters  surrounding  Beata  Island 
are  full  of  fish,  one  of  which,  the  dolphin,  is  greatly  prized  for  its  skin 
and  fat,  the  latter  producing  an  excellent  oil  for  lubricating  delicate 
mechanisms,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  a  watch.  The  manatee 
seal  (monachus  tropicalis)  is  also  found  in  the  waters  near  the 
island,  and  its  thick  skin,  used  in  making  whips  and  canes,  is  of 
commercial  value.  Tortoises,  turtles,  and  shells  are  also  abundant 
but  are  little  exploited  commercially.  On  the  land  wild  goats  and 
hogs  are  encountered.  No  streams  of  potable  water  exist,  but  rain- 
water could  be  easily  collected  in  cisterns  for  drinking  and  other 
purposes.  The  island  is  of  limestone  formation,  and  while  the  soil  is, 
generally  speaking,  somewhat  sterile,  a  number  of  valleys  contain 
rich  deposits  of  humus  and  are  fertile. 

ECUADOR 


According  to  Velasco,  the  historian,  PETROLEUM  was  known 
to  exist  at  Santa  Elena,  Ecuador,  as  early  as  the  year  1700.  The  oil 
zone  of  the  Republic,  as  far  as  the  Pacific  coast  region  is  concerned, 
is  situated  about  one  hundred  kilometers  to  the  southwest  of  the  city 
of  Guayaquil,  the  principal  developments  having  been  carried  on 
upon  a  strip  of  land  within  close  proximity  to  the  sea.  The  climate 
of  this  part  of  Ecuador  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  salubrious  of 
the  Pacific  coast  of  the  Republic.  The  chief  oil  deposits  are  near  the 
ocean  at  San  Raimundo  and  Santa  Paola.  A  thick  viscid  crude  oil 
oozes  from  the  ground  at  different  places  in  these  districts.  At  Santa 
Paola  a  number  of  wells  have  been  dug  by  hand.  These  have  a  depth 
of  from  4  (13.1  feet)  to  8  meters  (26.2  feet),  and  oil  for  local  consump- 
tion is  extracted  therefrom.  When  the  oil  is  taken  from  the  wells  it 
is  mixed  with  water,  but  is  separated  by  a  decantation  process  and 
placed  in  barrels  containing  150  liters  (39.6  gallons),  and  is  trans- 
ported to  the  dealers  or  consumers  in  this  form. An  Executive 

decree,  promulgated  on  June  13,  1916,  prohibits  from  that  date  the 
exportation  of  Ecuadorean  SILVER  COIN  during  the  continuance 
of  the  European  war,  and  customs  administrators  are  forbidden  to 
issue  paper  covering  exports  of  this  nature.  This  step  was  taken  to 
avoid  a  shortage  of  silver  coin  for  local  use,  and  especially  of  the  small 
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denominations  which  are  so  essential  in  carrying  on  the  retail  trans- 
actions of  the  country. The  Scientific  Commission  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute,  sent  to  Soutli  America  to  study  the  ways  and  means 
of  stamping  out  YELLOW  FEVER,  remained  but  a  few  days  in 
Ecuador.  The  chairman  of  the  commission,  Maj.  Gen.  Win.  C. 
Gorgas,  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Army,  together  with 
the  other  members  of  the  party,  made  a  thorough  examination  and 
stud}-  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  Guayaquil,  in  which  work  they 
were  ably  assisted  by  the  board  of  health  of  that  city  and  J.  G.  White 
&  Co.,  contractors  for  the  sanitation  of  the  port  o$  Guayaquil.  On 
leaving  Ecuador  the  commission  sailed  for  Callao,  Peru.  Dr.  Becerra, 
director  of  the  Guayaquil  Board  of  Health,  in  his  parting  remarks 
addressed  to  the  commission  of  physicians,  stated  that  in  Cuba, 
Panama,  Mexico,  and  Brazil  there  only  remained  an  unpleasant 
remembrance  of  the  yellow  fever  scourge,  and  that  this  terrible 
malady  would  undoubtedly  be  similarly  eradicated  from  the  other 

tropical  American  countries. The  city  of  Guayaquil  has  founded 

a  I  lOSPlTAL  especially  for  treatment  of  members  of  the  police  force. 
The  hospital  will  have  live  wards,  will  be  modernly  equipped  and  will 
have  an  able  corps  of  physicians  and  attendants. —  —The  munici- 
pality of  Daule  is  negotiating  a  LOAN,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to 
be  used  for  installing  an  electric-light  plant  and  water  plugs  for  the 
fire  department.—  — The  Alvarado  MUSEUM,  which  was  awarded 
two  gold  medals  at  the  Panama  Exposition,  has  been  offered  for  sale 
to  the  municipality  of  Guayaquil.  The  collection  is  made  up  of 
ancient  native  objects,  and  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  nucleus  upon 
which  to  build  a  national  public  museum  in  the  principal  port  of  the 

country. The  First  National  CONGRESS  OF  CATECHISTS 

of  Ecuador  was  held  in  Guayaquil  early  in  June,  1916.  The  questions 
discussed  at  the  sessions  of  the  congress  related  largely  to  the  methods 
and  means  which  should  be  adopted  for  the  conversion  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Indians.  Before  adjourning,  the  congress  passed  a  reso- 
lution recommending  that  a  second  national  chatechistic  congress  be 
held  in  1918  in  Riobamba,  or  some  other  city  of  the  Republic  to  be 

selected  later. In  January  and  February,  1916,  Great  Britain 

bought  Ecuadorean  CACAO  to  the  value  of  £9,849  and  £3,S19, 
respectively. 


A  report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  t<»  the  Congress 

of  Guatemala,  published  in  the  official  newspaper  of  June  2.  L916, 
states  that  the  President  of  the  Republic,  Licentiate  Don  Manuel 
ESstrada  Cabrera,  is  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  promote  education  in 
the  Republic.  This  report  shows  that  in  1915,  the  time  covered  by 
the  same,  theiv  were  1,899  primary  SCHOOLS  in  the  country, 
divided  into  the  following  classes:  17  kindergartens;  16.")  mixed 
Bchools:  5().'i  elementary  schools  for  hoys;  l!)l  elementary  schools 
for  girls;  ;;  i  complementary  schools  for  hoys;  :-;7  complementary 
Bchools  for  gills;  20  training  schools  for  hoys;  (i  training  schools  for 
girls;  62  night  schools  for  workmen;  3  schools  of  ails  and  crafts,  and 
261    rural   schools.     The   matriculates   in    these   schools    numbered 
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65,904  in  1915,  as  compared  with  64,387  in  1914.  The  training  schools 
for  girls  are  located  in  the  following  cities:  Guatemala,  Quezaltenango, 
San  Marcos,  Coban,  Totonicapan,  and  Huehuetenango.  The  Estrada 
Cabrera  manual  training  school  for  males  was  established  in  the 
National  Capital  on  February  1,  1915,  with  68  matriculates.  The 
course  covers  four  years.  The  training  school  for  girls  in  the  city 
of  Guatemala  was  founded  in  February,  1915,  with  70  pupils  in 
attendance.  Instruction  is  given  in  this  school  in  dressmaking, 
millinery,  knitting  and  darning,  cooking,  embroidering,  and  the 
making  of  underwear,  and  washing  and  ironing.  Among  the  special 
schools  operating  in  the  Republic  are  the  following:  The  National 
Conservatory  of  Music,  which  in  1915  had  90  matriculates,  48  males 
and  42  females;  the  Academy  of  Drawing  and  Painting  with  21 
students;  the  National  School  of  Fine  Arts  with  69  matriculates; 
the  National  School  of  Commerce  with  169  pupils  engaged  in  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  year  work;  the  Professional  Academy  with 
122  registered  students  distributed  over  the  course  of  four  years;  the 
school  for  female  wage  earners  with  16  pupils;  the  National  Academy 
of  English  with  87  matriculates;  the  Professional  Schools  of  Medicine, 
Pharmacy,  Dentistry,  and  Midwifery  with  118,  19,  11,  and  11  pupils, 
respectively,  and  the  Law  and  Notary  School  with  101  matricu- 
lates.  T.  N.  Vail,  President  of  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.,  in  an  interview  published  in  the  Diario  de  Centro  America 
(Central  American  Daily)  of  the  city  of  Guatemala,  declares  that  the 
Republic  needs  WORKMEN  with  some  capital,  but  not  adventurers. 
In  comparing  the  development  of  that  country  with  that  of  the 
great  Northwest  of  the  United  States,  it  is  stated  that  while  the 
Northwest  in  the  early  days  had  no  railways,  Guatemala  is  easily 
accessible  both  by  rail  and  water,  and  because  of  this  fact  and  the 
richness  of  the  soil  and  the  salubriousness  of  the  climate,  offers 
exceptional  advantages  hi  agriculture,  stock-raising,  mining,  and 
certain  kinds  of  manufacturing.—  —The  WEST  INDIAN  OILS 
CO.,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  and 
the  Mexican  Hardwood  Lumber  Co.,  with  headcmarters  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  have  been  authorized  by  the  Guatemalan  Government 

to  engage  in  business  in  the  Republic. — Alberto  Joachim  Varas 

has  been  appointed  MINISTER  of  Chile  near  the   Government  of 

Guatemala. The   Diario   of  Centro  America   publishes   figures 

showing  that  the  FOREIGN  DEBT  of  Guatemala  is  $13,700,000,  or 
$5.20  per  capita,  one  of  the  smallest  foreign  debts  of  any  country 
in  the  world.  The  Government  has  paid  one  year's  interest  in  advance 
on  the  foreign  debt  contracted  in  England. —  — Feliciano  Garate 
has  invented  a  new  EVAPORATOR  for  the  production  of  molasses 
and  sugar.  The  new  apparatus  is  in  use  on  the  Delicias  sugar-cane 
plantation. 
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HAITI 


Le  Moniteur,  the  official  newspaper  of  Haiti,  published  under  date 
of  June  28  the  complete  text  in  English  and  in  French  of  the  TREATY 
celebrated  between  Haiti  and  the  United  States,  exchange  of  ratifica- 
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tions  of  which  was  effected  al  Washington  on  May  •">.  L916,  by  repre- 
sentatives of  both  Governments.  According  to  Le  Matin  repair 
and  beautificatioD  of  the  STUKKTS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  CAPITAL 
is  proceeding  most  expeditiously  and  an  improved  appearance  is  noted 
throughout  the  entire  city.  The  municipality  of  Gonaives  has 
undertaken  extensive  improvements,  including  the  SANITATION 
of  the  eitv  and  the  construction  of  a  new  market  and  wharf. 
The  EXPENSES  of  the  Federal  administration,  fixed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  amounted  in  July  last  to  371,547.57  gourde 
national  currency  and  $29,687.62  American  gold.  —A  STATUE 
of  Christopher  Columbus  by  the  sculptor  Normil  Charles  will  soon  be 
erected  on  the  Rue  de  Quai,  which  it  is  reported  will  then  be  renamed 
Columbus  Place.  New  York  and  Chicago  capitalists  have  organ- 
ized a  stock  company  with  a  capital  of  over  $2,000,000  for  exploiting 
SUGAE  PLANTATIONS,  railway-,  ami  other  important  works  in 
Haiti.—  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Federal  capital  has 
established  a  MUSEUM  in  Port  au  Prince  in  which  will  be  exhibited 

specimens  of  all  the  national  products. — ■ M.  Etienne  Mathon  has 

just  published  the  twelfth  volume  of  his  YEARBOOK  OF  HAITIAN 
LEGISLATION.  It  contains  the  laws  enacted  by  both  the  legisla- 
tive bodies  in  1915,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting  contracts,  decrees, 
and  resolutions  of  the  Government.  —A  NEW  DAILY  has 
appeared  in  Port  an  Prince  entitled  "  Le  Quotidien"  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mons.  Christian  Regulus.—  —On  July  11  last  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  issued  a  decree  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  to  be  operated  in  conjunction 
with  the  special  secondary  school  for  boys  of  Port  au  Prince.  The 
school  will  be  thoroughly  equipped  and  instruction  given  in  all  the 
manual  arts  and  trades  in  courses  extending  from  one  to  two  years. 
Students  between  1  1  and  18  years  of  age  will  lie  admitted  to  any  of 
the  courses,  but  those  over  IN  are  required  to  secure  special  permis- 
sion from  the  department  of  education. —  A  new  TELEGRAPH 
STATION  has  just  been  established  in  the  town  of  Petite  Riviere  de 
Nippes  and  it  is  reported  that  the  director  of  telegraphs  proposes  to 
make  further  extensions  of  telegraph  lines  throughout  the  country  and 
other  improvements  in  the  service.  On  August  1.  1916,  the  water 
service  department  put  into  effect  a  NEW  SCHEDULE  regulating 
water  rates  in  the  capital  city. —  -The  central  amortization  board, 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  country,  incinerated  on 
July  '_'  BANK  BILLS  of  the  denominations  of  i  and  2  gourdes, 
amounting  to  88,000  gourdes,  and  on  July  2  1  remainders  of  the  I'M 
issue  of  postage  stamps  were  incinerated  in  accordance  with  a  special 
decree.  On  July  1  the  summer  schedule  of  OFFICE  HOCKS 
in  the  administrative  departments  went  into  effect,  fixing  the  working 
hours  from  10  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  According  to  Le  Matin  work  has 
begun  on  the  Port  an  Prince-Leqgane-JacmeJ  and  Port  au  Prince- 
Marne  to  Cabri-Las  Caobas  PUBLIC  HIGHWAYS,  on  which  b  large 
force  of  laborer's  are  employed.  According  to  Le  Nbuvelliste 
of  July  12,  in  accordance  with  the  convention  between  Haiti  and  the 
United  State-  the  President  of  Haiti  bas  appointed,  upon  nomination 
by  the  President  of  the  United  State-,  the  following  public  officials: 
Mr. Momus,  general  receiver;  Mr.  G.  Oberlin,  engineer  of  public  works; 
Mr.  Addison  T.  Kuan,  financial  adviser. 
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Dr.  Mariano  Vasquez,  secretary  of  foreign  relations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Honduras,  has  arranged  to  have  on  exhibition  in  the 
offices  of  the  consul-general  of  that  country  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  a 
special  DISPLAY  OF  HONDURAN  PRODUCTS.  The  exhibit  is 
composed  of  a  select  assortment  of  the  principal  products  of  the 
Republic — agricultural,  forestal,  stock,  and  mineral.  The  collection 
of  minerals,  and  especially  of  gold  bearing  quartz  and  other  ores 
containing  the  precious  metals,  as  well  as  the  samples  of  lead,  cop- 
per, and  iron  ores,  are  very  interesting  and  serve  as  an  excellent 
propaganda  in  making  known  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country. 
The  installation  of  this  exhibit  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
Honduras  is  a  practical  step  toward  encouraging  trade,  and  will 
doubltess  result  in  the  investment  of  American  capital  in  that  country 

as  well  as  an  increase  in  the  commerce  between  the  two  nations. 

The  Gaceta  Oficial  (Official  Gazette)  of  June  22,  1916,  contains  the 
full  Spanish  text  of  the  law  recently  enacted  by  the  National  Con- 
gress requiring  male  citizens,  both  nationals  and  foreigners  domiciled 
in  the  Republic,  over  18  years  of  age,  unless  specifically  exempted, 
to  contribute  money  or  labor  toward  the  construction  of  the  PUBLIC 
HIGHWAYS  of  the  country.  A  tax  for  this  purpose  is  also  imposed 
upon  commercial,  industrial,  mining,  and  banking  houses  and  their 
agencies  doing  business  in  Honduras  but  having  their  legal  resi- 
dences in  other  countries.  Women  who  have  property  amounting 
to  less  than  5,000  pesos  (silver  peso  =  $0.3537),  and  physically  inca- 
pacitated and  indigent  men  over  60  years  of  age  are  exempted  from 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  tax  is  levied  on  a  sliding  scale  accord- 
ing to  the  wealth  of  the  individuals,  the  values  ranging  in  amounts 

of  from  5,000  to  100,000  pesos. The  first  plant  to  be  installed 

in  Honduras  for  the  production  of  STEAM  DRIED  COPRA  from 
coast-grown  coconuts  will  soon  be  completed  and  put  in  opera- 
tion in  the  city  of  Cortes. ■ — The  Government  of  Honduras  has 

granted  a  concession  to  Florian  Davadi  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  MATCH,  SOAP,  AND  CANDLE  FACTORIES  at  Tela, 
Department  of  Atlantida.  The  machinery  for  the  equipment  of 
these  factories,  which  it  is  proposed  to  buy  in  the  United  States, 
will  be  permitted  to  enter  the  Republic  free  of  duty,  together  with 
such  accessories  and  materials  as  mav  be  needed  for  the  installa- 
tion and  operation  of  the  factories  it  consigned  in  one  shipment. 
The  concession  has  the  approval  of  Congress,  and  may  be,  with  the 

consent  of  the  Government,   transferred  to  third  parties. It 

is  estimated  that  there  are  in  the  Mosquitia  Territory  90,000,000 
PINE  TREES,  more  than  45,000,000  cedar  and  mahogany  trees, 
and  about  14,000,000  trees  of  miscellaneous  woods.  Valuing  the 
pine  trees  at  25  cents  American  gold  each,  or  $22,500,000,  the  cedar 
and  mahogany  trees  at  $5  each,  or  $225,000,000,  and  the  miscel- 
laneoua  trees  at  10  cents  each,  or  $1,400,000,  makes  the  value  of 
the  trees  mentioned,  as  they  stand  in  the  Honduran  forests  of  this 
territory,  $248,900,000.  The  Mosquitia  Territory  has  an  area  of 
aboul  9,000  square  miles,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Olancno,  which  has  an  area  of  12,000  square  miles,  is  the 
largest   political  division  of  the  Republic.     The  population  of  this 
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territon    is  approximately  5, Generally  Bpeaking  the  land  i- 

low  ana  level,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Negro,  the  Patuca,  and  the 
Coco  Rivers  which  arc  navigable  by  light-draff  vessels  for  many 
1 1 1 i It*-  into  the  interior.  The  city  of  La   Paz,  Honduras,  situ- 

ated in  the  beautiful  Comaygua  Valley,  has  arranged  for  the  instal- 
lation of  WATERWORKS,  and  it  is  expected  thai  before  the  end 
<>f  the  presenl  year  thai  prosperous  municipality  will  have  an  abun- 
dant Bupply  of  potable  water.  The  estimated  coal  of  the  water- 
works i-  5(i,()()()  peso-    pe-o       sii.:;;,:;7  i. 


MEXICO 


Kl  Dia,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Monterey,  State  of  Nuevo  Leon,  is 
authority  for  the  statemenl  that  a  company  of  English  capitalists 
with  available  fund-  of  Beveral  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling 
has  been  organized  in  London  to  work  the  Mercado  Hill  [RON  ORE 
DEPOSITS  in  the  city  of  Durango.  This  iron  hill  is  one  of  the 
richesl  and  mosl  extensive  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  th<'  world,  and  has 
heretofore  heen  largely  used  for  fluxing  purposes  in  the  principal 
smelters  of  the  Republic.  The  company  is  reported  to  be  negotiating 
with  the  Mexican  Governmenl  concerning  the  granting  of  the  m 
sary  concession,  and  plan-  have  heen  made  for  excavation  work,  the 
erection  of  -inciter-,  and  the  installation  of  such  machinery  as  may 
he  required  to  refine  the  ore-  on  a  large  scale.  The  company  has 
placed  Eduardp  Bracho,  a  practical  mining  engineer  and  metallurgist, 
in  charge  of  the  work-  contemplated,  and  this  gentleman  has  con- 
tracted for  a  number  of  laborers  to  be  employed  m  the  development 
and  exploitation  of  the  mine.  —It  is  estimated  that  in  1915  the 
output  of  MANUFACTURED  ASPHALT  from  Mexican  petroleum 
was  as  follow-:  Road  asphalt  and  flux,  174,854  tons,  valued  at 
11,325,201,  and  residual  pitch,  a  substance  used  chiefly  for  paving, 
213,464  tons,  valued  a1  12,405,235,  or  a  total  tonnage  of  388,318, 
valued  at  $3,730,436.  The  Times  Annalist  of  New  York  pub- 

lishes a  table  showing  thai  FOREIGN  [NVESTMENTS  in  Mexico 
amount  to  $1,641,054,180.  made  up  of  the  following  items:  American 
capital,  $1,057,770,000;  English,  $321,302,800;  French,  $1  13,4  16,000, 

and   various,  $1  18,535,380.      In  addition  to  this  amount   the  Mexican 

investments  in  the  same  enterprises  are  estimated  at  $793,237,242, 
making  the  total  foreign  and  Mexican  investments  in  the  industries 
of  the  country,  $2,434,291,422.  The  largesl  amounts  of  American 
monej  are  invested  as  follow-:  in  railway  -hare-  and  bonds,  $644,- 
390,000;  mine-.  $223,000,000;  dome-tic  bonds,  $52,000,000;  smel- 
ters, $26,500,000;  bank  deposits,  $22,700,000;  oil  and  rubber, 
$15,000,000  each,  and  factories,  $9,600,000.  The  English  have 
sifis,!»i7,s(ii)  invested  in  shares  and  railway  bonds;  $67,000,000  in 
domestic  bonds;  $43,600,000  in  bank  deposits,  and  $10,300,000   in 

w Hands.  The  WIRELESS  telegraph  station  al  Chapultepec 

in  the  suburbs  of  the  City  of  Mexico  has  had  it-  tower  elevated  so  as 

to  he  able  to  receive  and  transmil  messages  within  a  radius  of  -'." 

kilometers  (1,553  milee  .  Extensive  deposits  of  MAGNESITE, 

a  valuable  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cement,  have  been 
discovered  on  pedar  Island  in  the  northern  districl  of  Lower  Cali- 
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fornia.  Licentiate  Luis  Cache-  is  negotiating  with  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment for  a  concession  to  work  some  of  these  deposits.  Governor 
Cantu  is  encouraging  the  formation  of  Mexican  settlements  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  magnesite  mines.  Recently  220  families  came  from 
the  southern  part  of  Lower  California  into  this  section,  and  these 
were  followed  later  by  116  families,  and  it  is  hoped  to  give  employ- 
ment to  all  who  are  fit  to  labor  in  the  mines. The  Mexican 

Government  has  arranged  to  pay  to  the  24  PHILANTHROPIC 
INSTITUTIONS  of  the  Federal  District  1,000,000  pesos  per  month 
to  be  used  for  operating  expenses,  salaries,  etc.  At  the  present  time 
these  institutions  contain  nearly  9,000  patients,  and  have  in  their 

employ  over  2,000  persons. — ■ During  the   10  months  prior  to 

August,  1916,  1,500  DESKS  have  been  distributed  to  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  of  Coahuila,  and  other  shipments  have  been 
ordered  for  the  use  of  the  schools  of  that  commonwealth.  A  large 
number  of  chairs  for  kindergarten  schools  have  also  been  contracted 
for.  This  school  furniture  is  made  in  Monterey,  Mexico,  and  is  of 
good  quality  and  nicely  finished. BANK  NOTES  of  the  de- 
nominations of  one  and  two  pesos  were  put  in  circulation  by  the  Pro- 
visional Government  in  July  last. Salvador  Martinez  Alomia 

has  been  appointed  MINISTER  of  the  Government  of  Mexico  to  the 

Central  American  Republics. Telegraphic  information  from  the 

State  of  Sonora  is  to  the  effect  that  most  of  the  North  American 
MINING  companies  operating  in  that  Commonwealth  have  renewed 
their  labors,  and  are  employing  large  numbers  of  Mexican  miners  in 
working  and  developing  their  mines. 


NICARAGUA 


The  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  has 
requested  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the  National  Congress  to 
sanction  the  appointment  of  a  committee  in  each  importing  center 
of  the  Republic  to  study  and  report  on  a  plan  upon  which  to  base 
the  compilation  of  a  NEW  CUSTOMS  TARIFF.  The  intention  is 
fur  these  committees  to  investigate  and  consult  importing  merchants, 
commission  men,  traders,  and  others  interested  in  tariff  revision,  and 
3ubmi1  their  findings  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  during  the  present 
session.  Acting  on  this  suggestion,  four  groups  of  members  have 
been  appointed  with  headquarters,  respectively,  in  Managua, 
Granada,  Leon,  and  Bluefields.  The  revision  of  the  tariff  involves 
the  question  of  adequate  Government  revenues,  and  is,  on  account  of 
conflicting  interests,  a  difficult  one  to  solve  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
the  parties  in  interest.  It  is  contended  by  a  considerable  number  of 
well  informed  Nicaraguans  that  the  lowering  of  the  duties  on  mer- 
chandise which  now  obtain,  at  least  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  would 
augment  the  revenues  of  the  Government,  due,  it  is  claimed,  to 
increased  importations  which  would  result.—  —The  Bluefields 
American  states  that  it  is  reported  from  Cape  Gracias  that  a  com- 
pany has  been  formed  for  the  active  exploitation  of  the  SPONGE 
INDUSTRY  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reefs  and  shoals  of  the  coast.  A 
number  of  Atlantic  coasl  business  men  are  interested  in  this  enter- 
prise.    The  resull  obtained  from  fishing  on  the  cays  and  coral  banks 
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has  been  so  satisfactory  by  the  old  time  "  tonging"  method  that  it  is 
predicted  thai  a  company  properly  equipped  for  engaging  in  this 

industry  will  meet  with  great  buccobs. Tho  Nicaragua  Com- 

incrcia  Logging  Co,  is  Qtilizing  the  "Veloz,"  a  rapid  gasoline 
aunch,  in  a  weekly  MAIL  AND  PASSENGER  SERVICE  to  tho 
Pis-pis  and  Omniums  mining  districts.  By  employing  this  vessel  the 
journey  from  Prmsapolka  to  Tunky  can  be  made  m  less  than  24 
hours,  and  the  return  trip  in  about  14  bouis.  Passengen  from  I>lue- 
Gelds,  \  i u  this  route,  can  reach  the  Pis-Pia  mining  district  in  about 

60  hour-.      The  boat   bas  a  capacity  for  10  passengers,  and  the  Btate- 

rooms,  though  small,  are  comfortable.    Tho  faro  from  Prinsapolka 

to  Tunky.  B  distance  of  about  240  miles,  is  S20,  and  from  Tunky  to 
Prinsapolka,  $10,  but  passengers  are  required  to  furnish  their  pro- 
visions  and   bedding  for  the  trip. A.  G.  Spalding  ^v    Br 

BASEBALL  and  sporting  goods  dealers  d  manufacturers  of  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.,  have  offered  gold  medals  to  the  members  of  the  ha-ehall 

elul)  winning  the  championship  of  the  National  League  of  Nicaragua 
in  1916. The  Santa  Rosa  DISTILLERY  of  Bluefields,  estab- 
lished by  Bsteban  Sandino,  and  which  does  a  large  business  in 
Nicaragua,  especially  in  the  Atlantic  coast  section  oi  the  Republic, 
baa  been  reorganized  and  formed  into  a  stock  company  with  a  working 
capital  of  $15,000.  The  plant,  which  will  continue  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sr.  Sandino,  is  to  be  enlarged,  modernized,  and  equipped 
with  the  most  up-to-date  machinery.  Heretofore  the  distillery  has 
:i  unable  to  fully  supply  the  demands  for  its  products,  and,  con- 
sequently, an  enlargement  of  its  capacity  was  made  accessary. 

Cornelius  Ferris,  jr.,  the  popular  and  efficient  American  CONSUL 
who  has  been  stationed  at  Bluefields  for  the  past  two  years,  has  been 
transferred  to  Mannheim,  Germany,  one  of  the  mosl  beautiful  cities 
of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  and  a  thriving  industrial  and  coal  mining 
center.  Mr.  1 -'orris  was  formerly  consul  at  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  and 
Port  Antonio,  Jamaica. 


The  municipality  of  Almirante  is  having  WATERWORKS  con- 
structed for  tlie  purpose  of  furnishing  the  town  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  potable  water.  The  original  contract  for  this  work  was 
raven  to  the  United  Fruit  ('<>..  which  in  turn  sublet  it.  Fruit  dale, 
Greek,  at  a  point  about  r>  miles  from  Almirante.  was  selected  as  the 
beet  source  tor  obtaining  t  be  n  ater  supply.   A  number  of  surveys  were 

made,  and  it  w  a-  decided  to  build  a  dam  aCTOSS  the  creek  bet  ween  tWO 

hills,  thus  forming  an  artificial  watershed  and  deposit,  from  which  the 

water  will  How  by  gravity  t  brOUgb  pipes  tO  tanks  in  Almirante  located 

about  LOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  town.  The  dam  baa  been  under 
construction  for  approximately  a  year,  and  when  completed,  together 
with  the  pipe  line  and  two  reservoirs,  will  represent  an  outlay  of 
$2o<). ooo.     it  is  estimated  that  the  dam  will  bold  5,000,000  gallons  of 

Water,  and  that   after  th<  BXC  closed  it   will  take  a  month  to  lill 

the  deposit.     Before  reaching  the  distribution  tanks  the  water  will 
pa—  through  a  settling  tank  situated  250  feet  higher  than  the  town 
576ffl     Hull.  3— 16 10 
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of  Almirante.  It  is  calculated  that  the  distribution  reservoir  on  the 
hill  back  of  Almirante  will  be  large  enough  to  supply  12,000  people 
with  100  gallons  of  water  each  per  day,  which  quantity  can  be  in- 
creased at  any  time  by  adding  additional  tanks.  Water  mains  8,  6, 
and  4  inches  in  diameter  will  be  laid  in  the  streets,  and  connections  of 
three-fourths-inch  pipe  will  be  made  with  the  houses. —  The  POP- 
ULATION OF  THE  CANAL  ZONE,  as  shown  in  a  house-to-house 
canvass  made  by  the  police  and  fire  department  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
is  31,048,  of  which  number  14,876  are  American.  The  total  includes 
all  the  employees  of  the  Panama  Canal,  members  of  military  organi- 
zations, and  women  and  children  residing  in  the  Canal  Zone.  The 
soldiers  in  the  Canal  Zone  number  7,451  men,  and  the  civilians  em- 
ployed by  the  Canal  11,742,  of  whom  3,598  are  Americans,  and  8,144 
of  other  nationalities.  The  number  of  women  in  the  Zone  is  5,321, 
of  whom  1,886  are  Americans. On  page  701  of  the  English  edi- 
tion of  the  May,  1915,  Bulletin,  a  statement,  republished  from  the 
Diario  de  Panama  of  April  30,  1915,  was  made  that  the  strip  of  land 
known  as  the  CANAL  ZONE  would  in  future  be  called  Panama  Canal. 
This  is  in  error,  since  the  Panama  Canal  act  of  August  24,  1912,  pro- 
vides that  "the  zone  of  land  and  land  under  water  of  the  width  of  10 
miles  extending  to  the  distance  of  5  miles  on  each  side  of  the  center 
line  of  the  route  of  the  canal    *     *     *     shall  be  known  and  designated 

as  the  Canal  Zone     *     *     *." The  joint  land  commission  has 

awarded  to  John  J.  Gibbons,  of  New  York,  $26,000  in  payment  of 
1,286.97  hectares  (3,180  acres)  of  LAND,  known  as  Guayabal, 
situated  in  the  Pedro  Migucl-Miraflores  district  of  the  Canal  Zone,  or 

at  a  price  of  nearly  $200  per  hectare  (2.471  acres). According  to 

the  Star  and  Herald  of  the  City  of  Panama,  a  fraud  order  has  been 
issued  against  the  COLONIZATION  SCHEME  organized  under  the 
name  of  the  Isthmian  Land  &  Development  Co.  (Inc.),  commonly 
known  as  the  Gatun  Lake  Colony.  It  is  alleged  that  from  $8,000  to 
$9,000  has  been  sunk  in  the  undertaking,  for  which  no  proper  account- 
ing has  been  rendered.  The  colony  was  composed  of  about  50  mem- 
bers, most  of  whom  in  August  last  had  abandoned  the  locality,  some 
returning  to  the  United  States,  others  obtaining  employment  else- 
where, and  some  becoming  stranded  at  Gatun. ■ — There  has  been 

added  to  the  BUDGET  at  present  in  force  an  item  of  $192,306,  which 
sum  is  to  be  used  throughout  the  Republic  in  the  care  and  repair  of 
bridges  and  roads  and  in  the  conservation  of  Government  buildings, 
with  tho  exception  of  school  buildings,  which  are  specifically  ex- 
empted.  The  Government  of  Panama  has  exempted  from  the 

payment  of  duty,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress,  the  machinery 
and  accessories  imported  by  tho  Panama  &  Colon  Gas  Co.  for  the 
installation  of  then  GAS  plants  in  the  cities  of  Colon  and  Panama. 


Manuel  Gondra,  representing  the  Government  of  Paraguay,  and 
Mario  Ruiz  de  los  Llanos  that  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  concluded 
in  the  city  of  Asuncion  on  July  8,  1916,  a  TREATY  OF  COMMERCE 
between  the  Republics  of  Paraguay  and  Argentina  providing  for  free 
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entry  into  their  respective  territories  of  natural  and  manufactured 

flucta  proceeding  from  the  countries  in  interest.  The  treaty  is 
or  a  term  <>f  10  years  and  will  be  extended  for  another  period  of  10 
years  if  aeither  of  tin-  contracting  parties  give  written  notification 

to  the  other  at  least  1  year  prior  to  tin1  date  of  the  expiration  of  the 
treaty    of   its   desire    to    terminate   same.      The    treaty  specifies    that 

during  the  first  5  years  <<(  its  existence  the  following  articles  shipped 

from  one  country  to  l  he  other  will  lie  suhjeel  to  the  payment  of  the 
regular  imporl  duties:  Sugar,  matches,  candles,  hoots  ami  <h 
saddlery,  furniture,  and  ready-made  clothing.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  5  years,  if  no  agreement  has  been  made  to  the  contrary,  the 
articles  referred  to  will  then  enter  the  respective  countries  without 
the  payment  of  duties.  I i< >tji  Republics  agree  to  permit  free  transit 
through  their  ports  and  across  their  territories  of  merchandise  or  raw 

materia]  consigned  from  a  foreign  country  to  either  of  the  Republics. 
Should  either  of  the  countries  to  this  treaty  make  a  more  liberal 
commercial  convention  with  any  other  nation,  then  the  terms  of 
same  become  applicable  to  and  binding  on  the   Governments  of 

Paraguay  and  Argentina. In  1900  the  production  of  TOBACCO 

in  Paraguay  consisted  of  2,995,801  kilos  (kilo     2.2046  pounds);  in 

1905,3,627,327;  in  1910,5,117,832;  and  in  1915,  7,125,277  kilos. ■ — 

The  Tohati  KAOLIX  deposits  at  Aparipy  are  to  be  worked  by  a 
company  having  a  capital  of  6,000,000  Argentine  pesos  (Argentine 
old  peso  sii.'u'.is'.  These  deposits,  which  were  recently  inspected 
•  v  Dr.  Beder,  a  geologist  of  Buenos  Aires,  are  estimated  to  contain 
aoout  6, 1)00. 000  meters  of  kaolin.  According  to  pre<s  reports  the 
output  has  been  contracted  for  in  advance  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the    Argentine    markets.     Other    deposits    of    similar    material    are 

located    at    Aregua,  and   these   arc   also   to  he  exploited. The 

President  has  promulgated  decrees  extending  the  general  BUDGET 
until  August  15,  1916,  and  providing  that,  on  and  after  duly  1  of 
the  present  year,  CUSTOMS  DUTIES,  except  the  duties  on  hides, 
-hall  lie  paid  in  paper  money  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange  estab- 
lished  by   the  Government  exchange  office   in   Asuncion. The 

Liberal  Democartic  Party  <>f  Paraguay  has  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  .-.  daily  NEWSPAPER  in  Asuncion  entitled  "El  National" 

iThe  National)  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Eusebio  Taboada. 

According  to  statistics  prepared  by  Dr.  Ceciclio  Baez,  a  noted  Para- 
guayan writer  and  statesman,  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  is  one  of 
the  nations  having  one  of  the  smallest,  FOREIGN  DEBTS  in  the 
world,   amounting,   in   round   numbers,   to  3,000,000  Argentine   p, 

12,894,400).      According  to  the  same  authority  the  annual   produc- 
tion of  verha  mate,  or  Paraguayan  tea.  is  20,000,000   kilos     kd 
2.2046  pounds),  the  number  of  cattle  4,000,000  bead,  an. I  300/000 

hides     are    exported     annually. President     Manuel     Franco     aild 

Vice  President  Jose"  P.  Montero  were  inaugurated  in  Asuncion  on 

August   l.",.  1916. Of  the  approximately  200,000  quebracho  or 

ironwood  TIES  received  annually  by  the  Quebracho  Export  Co.  of 

New  York  from  South  America,  aboul   three-fourths  come   from  the 

Upper  Paraguay   River. The  Agricultural   Bank  at  Asuncion 

has  received  a  large  shipment  of  [rish  <rt^\  POTATOTES  for  distri- 
bution to  farmers.  The  best  month-  for  planting  this  tuber  in  I'ara- 
guay  are  March  and  August.  Jo  ■    Fasardi  is  president  of  a 

company  recently  organized  in  Asuncion  with  a  capital 
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gold  for  the  establishment  of  a  PACKING  HOUSE  in  Paraguay. 
The  packing  house  at  San  Salvador,  the  owners  of  which  reside  in 

Germany,  has  temporarily  suspended  operations. The  Paraguay 

GYMNASIUM  at  Asuncion  has  reelected  Dr.  Justo  P.  Vera  president 

and  Alberto  Mendez  secretary. — -Dr.  Bruno  P.  Guggiari  has  been 

chosen  president  of  the  Paraguay  FOOTBALL  association,  with  head- 
quarters in  Asuncion. The  COMMERCE  WITH  SPAIN,  which 

amounted  to  249,858  gold  pesos  (gold  peso  =  $0.9648)   in  1905,  in- 
creased to  693,268  pesos  in  1910,  and  fell  to  182,727  pesos  in  1915. 


The  Peruvian  Government  has  appointed  experts  on  wheat  culture 
to  encourage  agriculturists  to  increase  their  acreage  in  this  cereal, 
and  an  active  propaganda  is  being  made  for  raising  enough  WHEAT 
for  home  consumption,  as  heretofore  about  40,000  tons  have  been 
imported  annually.  Basing  calculations  on  the  general  average  in 
wheat  producing  countries  of  1,260  kilos  per  hectare,  it  will  require 
an  increased  area  of  40,500  hectares  sown  to  wheat  to  produce  enough 
to  supply  the  country's  wants  and  as  there  are  many  favored  wheat 
producing  zones  in  the  Republio,  the  deficiency  will  soon  be  over- 
come.  The  Backus  &  Johnston  Brewery  Co.,  who  have  one  of 

the  largest  plants  in  Latin  America,  have  started  borings  for  the  first 
ARTESIAN  WELL  in  Lima  to  supply  a  greater  volume  of  pure  water 
needed  on  account  of  the  constantly  increasing  output  of  their  fac- 
tory. They  expect  to  find  water  in  sufficient  quantities  at  a  maxi- 
mum depth  of  1,500  feet. Dr.  Felipe  de  Osma  has  been  appointed 

MINISTER  PLENIPOTENTIARY  of  the  Peruvian  Government 

near  the  Government  of  Bolivia. The  President  has  appointed 

a  special  commission  to  supervise  the  distribution  of  the  water  for 
the  IRRIGATION  of  the  Rimac  Valley  and  to  regulate  the  amount 
of  water  allotted  to  the  many  agricultural  districts  supplied  from  the 
Rimac  River. On  the  recommendation  of  the  special  commis- 
sion recently  appointed  to  propose  measures  for  securing  articles  of 
prime  necessity  at  reasonable  prices,  the  President  has  issued  a  decree 
prohibiting  for  the  present  the  EXPORTATION  OF  RICE  produced 

in  the  national  territory. La  Prensa,  of  Lima,  publishes  an 

interesting  report  by  an  expert  on  Peru's  COAL  DEPOSITS.  The 
report  shows  that  due  to  her  increasing  industrial  activity,  Peru  is 
now  consuming  450,000  tons  of  coal  per  year,  150,000  tons  of  which 
are  imported  at  a  cost  of  £300,000.  The  expert  believes  that  the 
Government  could  exploit  one  of  its  own  deposits  and  substitute  its 
own  coal  for  that  imported,  at  much  less  cost.  He  estimates  that 
with  an  investment  of  £500,000,  the  Government  could  produce 
500  tons  per  day  or  150,000  tons  per  year,  and  after  the  initial  cost 
during  the  first  year,  the  expenses  would  be  comparatively  small. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  issued  on  July   1,   1916,  an 

important  SANITARY  DECREE  requiring  reports  to  be  made  to 
the  board  of  health  by  practicing  physicians  as  soon  as  it  is  known 
or  suspected  that  any  contagious  disease  exists  anywhere  within  the 
country,  and  requiring  the  necessary  measures  to  be  taken  for  the 
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extermination  of  the  same. The  department  of  education  is 

shortly  to  publish  an  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  REVIEW  enti- 
tled La  Mujer  Peruana."  The  publication  will  have  a  monthly 
issue  of  1,500  copies,  16  pages  to  the  number,  and  will  be  distributed 
gratia  among  all  schools  in  the  Republic  for  female  education.  Its 
subject  matter  will  treat  principally  of  the  problems  of  present  day 
practical  instruction  for  women. The  director  of  the  HISTO- 
RICAL MUSEUM  is  having  a  400-page  catalogue  printed  giving 
complete  lists  of  Inca  relics,  coins,  medals,  historic  documents,  etc., 

that  are  on  exhibit  in  the  museum. According  to  the  Revista 

Tecnica  Ferroviaria,  the  Central  Railway  of  Peru  is  considered  the 
HIGHEST  RAILWAY  IN  THE  WORLD,  and  crosses  the  Andes 
through  the  Galera  Tunnel  at  a  height  of  15,655  feet. A  Peru- 
vian steamer  has  recently  made  the  long  combined  river  and  ocean 
trip  from  Iquitos  to  Callao,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  a  distance  of 
8,000  miles,  making  almost  a  complete  circle.  The  distance  by  land 
from  Iquitos  to  Callao  is  about  1,000  miles. An  executive  de- 
cree has  opened  to  public  service  the  first  14  kilometers  of  the 
HUANCAYO-AYACUCHO  RAILWAY,  which  have  recently  been 
completed. -The  COMMERCIAL  MUSEUM  of  Lima  has  col- 
lected data  relative  to  agricultural,  mining,  irrigation  projects,  rub- 
ber lands,  and  other  enterprises  in  Peru  in  the  exploitation  of  which 
foreign  capital  may  seek  investment. 


SALVADOR 


On  June  19,  1916,  Congress  passed  a  law  imposing  a  general  TAX 
ON  INCOMES.  The  law  prescribes  that  all  persons  who  have 
incomes  over  2,000  pesos  (peso  =  .$0.3537)  are  subject  to  the  tax. 
The  tax  is  payablo  in  two  installments,  January  1-February  28  and 
July  1-August  31  of  each  year,  at  the  legal  domicile  of  the  persons 
subject  thereto.  The  incomes  subject  to  the  tax  are  as  follows: 
Incomes  from  2,000  to  3,000  pesos,  2  per  cent;  from  3,001  to  4,000 
pesos,  2\  per  cent;  from  4,001  tojl0,000  pesos,  an  additional  one-half 
per  cent  on  every  1,000  pesos;  and  from  10,001  pesos  and  over,  6 

per  cent. According  to  a  recent  Executive  decree  the  road  from 

the  town  of  Santo  Tomas  to^the  town  of  Panchimalco  is  made  a 

NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  and  is  opened  to  public  traffic. A 

special  water  board  has  been  created  by  the  President  for  improving 

the  WATER  SERVICE  of  the  city  of  Sensuntopoquo. Miss 

Marin  Luz  Reyes,  a  native  of  Salvador,  graduated  last  Juno  with  the 
highest  honors  in  the  commercial  course  of  St.  Elizabeth's  Academy, 

which    is   situated   noar  Now   York  City. The   President    has 

approved  the  plans  and  regulations  submitted  by  the  committee  on 
construction  tor  rebuilding  the  MUNICIPAL  PALACE  at    [Jsulu- 

tan. El  Diario  dol  Salvador,  in  its  July  number,  published  an 

interesting  continued  article  on  the  CULTIVATION  OF  WHEAT  in 
Salvador,  showing  that  thero  are  large  areas  in  the  different  depart- 
ments admirably  adapted  to  the  growing  of  whoat,  producing  grain 
of  good  quality  and  abundant  yield  as  already  proven  by  tests. 
The  value  of  the  imports  of  whoat  into  Salvador  amounts  annually 
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to  about  1,500,000  pesos  and  it  is  hoped  by  giving  special  attention 
to  increased  cultivation  and  by  facilitating  and  encouraging  agricul- 
turists in  their  efforts  to  raise  it  the  Republic  may  grow  a  sufficient 

quantity  to  supply  all  its  wants. The  number  of  foreign  vessels 

clearing  from  the  ports  of  Salvador  increased  from  347  in  1914  to  454 
in  1915. In  view  of  the  increasing  popularity  of  AUTOMO- 
BILES in  Salvador  it  is  proposed  to  widen  the  Ahuachapan-Amapala 

national   highway   for    automobile    touring. On   August    1    a 

company  entitled  "La  Cosmopolita"  was  organized  in  San  Salvador 
for  erecting  HOUSES  on  the  installment  plan,  the  monthly  payments 

by  purchasers  to  exceed  by  very  little  the  actual  cost  of  renting. 

On  July  16  the  new  WATERWORKS  were  inaugurated  in  the  town 
of  Moncagua,  at  a  cost  of  21,740  pesos.  The  works  can  supply  80,000 
liters  every  24  hours  by  hydraulic  power.     Electric  lighting  is  being 

installed  in  the  towns  of  Gotera  and  San  Vicente. The  firm  of 

J.  Alex.  March  &  Co.  have  bought  a  site  in  San  Salvador  for  the 
erection  of  a  PAPER  FACTORY  and  work  on  its  construction  is  to 
begin  at  once.     The  factory  is  to  use  only  native  raw  materials  in 

manufacturing    its    products. The    municipal    authorities    of 

Santa  Ana  have  requested  Executive  authority  for  contracting  a 
loan  of  60,000  pesos,  to  be  used  in  installing  furnaces  for  INCINER- 
ATING REFUSE  of  the  city. "Escobilla,"  a  common  plant 

in  Salvador,  promises  to  become  an  important  product  for  export, 
as  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Salvador  by  recent  tests  has  found 
it  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  coarse  bags  for  exporting 
fruit,  etc. 
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On  July  20,  1916,  the  President  of  the  Republic  transmitted  a 
MESSAGE  to  the  National  Congress,  convened  in  extra  session, 
recommending  the  consideration  of  the  following  bills:  Reorganiza- 
tion of  public  charitable  institutions;  municipal  budget  of  Monte- 
video; homage  to  Jose  Marti,  the  Cuban  patriot;  general  municipal 
tax  laws;  labor  holiday;  municipal  laundries;  containing  wall  Salto 
River;  extension  of  time  for  recording  deeds;  agricultural  mortgages; 
construction  of  baths  for  killing  ticks  on  stock;  branding  of  cattle, 
and  an  enlargement  of  the  manufacturing  section  of  the  Institute  of 

Industrial  Chemistry. Because  of  the  lack  of  storage  facilities 

in  the  port  of  Montevideo  and  a  shortage  of  vessels  engaged  in 
European  traffic,  one  of  the  large  export  houses  of  the  National 
Capital,  which,  in  1915,  exported  about  one-third  of  the  wool  pro- 
duced in  the  country,  recently  chartered  the  Uruguayan  steamship 

Artigas  to  transport  cattle  hides  and  SHEEPSKINS  to  France. 

Congress  has  authorized  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  to  contract  LOANS 
with  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  has 
empowered  police  and  district  officials  to  negotiate  loans  with  the 
same  bank  for  terms  of  two  years,  provided  the  President  of  the 
Republic  sanctions  the  transactions.  The  bank  is  restricted  to  an 
investment  for  this  purpose  of  not  over  300,000  pesos  (Uruguayan 
peso  =  $1.0342).—      —A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  National 
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Congress  instructing  the  Uruguayan  Governmenl  t<>  invite  the  l!c- 
pubucs  of  the  Western  Bemisphere  to  participate  in  a  congress  to  be 
held  in  Montevideo  some  time  in  L917  for  tne  purpose  of  studying 
and  drafting  the  bases  of  a  charter  of  an  organization  t<>  be  known  as 
the  INTKKXATloNAL  AMERICAN  n>N MODERATION,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  form  a  coalition,  iii  accordance  with  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  the  preservation  of 

peace. Recently  there  has  been  an  insufficient  quantity  of  fence 

wire  or  netting  on  hand  in  the  Republic  to  meel  the  demands  of  the 

Uruguayan   trade,  and  consequently  prices  have  advanced  about  50 

per  cent  over  the  prices  ruling  al  the  beginning  of  the  European  war. 

Formerly  most  of  this  netted  wire  came  from  Germany.     It  is  now 

being  imported  from   the   United   States   and   England. The 

National  Patriotic  Association  of  Uruguay  with  headquarters  in 
Montevideo,  inaugurated  in  the  Federal  Capital  on  August  25,  1916, 
anniversary  of  Uruguayan  independence,  a  NATIONAL  PATRI- 
OTIC CONGRESS,  which  was  in  Bession  three  days.  During  the 
meetings  of  the  Congress  patriotic  questions  of  great  public  interest 
were  considered.  A  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress 
was  not  available  at  the  time  of  going  to  press.—  —The  House  of 
Deputies  has  approved  the  amendments  to  the  ELECTORAL  LAW, 
the  hill  for  nationalizing  port  services,  the  measure  ex-propriating  the 
sewers  of  Montevideo,  and  the  bill  making  a  national  holiday  of 

Labor  Day.  May  l. Two  NORTH  AMERICAN  STEAMERS, 

the  Hawaii  and  the  Panaman,  recently  arrived  at  the  port  of  Monte- 
video laden  with  North  American  merchandise. A  bill,  sup- 
ported by  the  administration,  has  been  introduced  into  Congress 
prescribing  that  domestic  and  FOREIGN  COMPANIES,  or  their 
agencies,  doing  business  in  Uruguay,  shall  be  subject  to  control  and 

inspection  by  duly  authorized  officials  of  the  Government. The 

STAMP  TAX  on  perfumery  and  toilet  articles  became  effective  in 
dime  last,  from  which  time  no  articles  suhject  to  the  tax  could  be 

lawfully    sold   without    being  properly  stamped. Dr.   Qaudio 

Wiliman,  recently  appointed  president  of  the  BANK  OF  THE 
REP1  !'>LI('.  has  resigned  his  post  as  rector  of  the  University  of 
Uruguay.     Dr.  Gmilio  Barbaroux  has  been  appointed  to  the  place 

made  vaoanl  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Wiliman. According  to 

investigations  made  by  Father  Sanguinetti,  of  Merced  Church,  the 
REMAINS  OF  BRUNO  MAIKK'IO  DE  ZABALA,  Captain  Gen- 
eral of  the  Provinces  of  the  River  Plate,  founder  of  the  city  of  Monte- 
video and  one  of  the  most   noted  men  of  Colonial  times,  now  resl  in 

the  cathedral  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires. An  executive  decree 

of  dune  r_\  inn'),  approves  the  proceedings  of  the  FIRST  CON- 
SI  i.Alv  CONGRESS  held  in  Montevideo  and  the  consular  fees  rec- 
ommended by  that  body. 

VENEZUELA 

The  BUDGET  of  the  Governmenl  <>f  Venezuela  for  the  fiscal  year 
•'uly  l,  1916,  to  June  30,  1917,  inclusive,  estimates  the  national  reve- 
nues at    14,180,000  bolfvares   C$8,526,740)  made  up  of  the  following 
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receipts  expressed  in  bolivares  (1  bolivar  =  $0,193):  From  imports, 
10,700,000;  reserve  funds  of  the  Treasury,  5,960,000;  the  salt  mo- 
nopoly and  the  tax  on  cigarettes,  5,500,000  bolivares  each;  tax  on 
liquors,  4,000,000;  stamps,  3,000,000;  30  per  cent  tax,  3,210,000;  12J 
per  cent  of  the  national  and  of  the  territorial  tax,  2,675,000  bolivares; 
and  other  receipts,  3,635,000  bolivares.  These  revenues  are  to  be 
expended  as  follows:  Interior  Department,  9,236,642.50  bolivares; 
Department  of  Foreign  Relations,  1,129,245;  Treasury  Department, 
14,930,175.32;  Department  of  War  and  Marine,  9,640,345.72;  Depart- 
ment of  Fomento  (encouragement),  3,036,490;  Department  of  Public 
Works,  3,175,400;  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  2,599,563;  and 

corrections  to  the  budget,  432,138.46  bolivares. On  June  20  last, 

Gen.  Oscar  R.  Benavides,  Ex-President  of  the  Republic  of  Peru,  made 
a  short  visit  to  the  city  of  Caracas.  After  visiting  a  number  of  the 
principal  attractions  of  the  National  Capital,  including  the  National 
Pantheon,  where  the  remains  of  Simon  Bolivar,  the  liberator,  rest  in 
the  mausoleum  erected  for  that  purpose,  the  Paraiso  Avenue,  and 
other  points  of  interest,  the  distinguished  guest  called  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Relations  and  visited  Miraflores  Palace  to  pay  his 
respects  to  Dr.  V.  Marquez  Bustillos,  Provisional  President  of  the 

Republic. — ; The  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  of  Caracas, 

under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Vicente  Lecuna,  has  proved  itself  to  be 
one  of  the  most  useful  educational  establishments  of  the  Republic. 
It  was  this  school  and  its  able  director,  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  Luis 
Munoz  Tebar,  that  prepared  and  engraved  a  map  of  the  United 
States  of  Venezuela,  lithographing  same  in  the  shops  of  the  National 
School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  and  turning  out  a  completed  work  that 
would  do  credit  to  the  lithographers  of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
The  same  school  is  now  preparing  on  a  large  scale  an  atlas  of  the 
entire  Republic  and  has  in  press  the  part  showing  the  State  of 

Zulia. The  5  per  cent  annual  guarantee  on  the  capital  of  the 

Puerto  Cabello  to  Valencia  RAILWAY,  made  by  the  Government  of 
Venezuela  on  May  26,  1901,  was  cancelled  by  a  new  agreement  pub- 
lished in  the  Diario  Oficial  (Official  Daily)  of  June  8,  1916,  under 
which  Venezuela  agrees  to  pay  the  railway  company  £190,000.  The 
new  agreement  obligates  the  company  to  carry  Government  freight 
and    passengers    at    25    per    cent    less    than    the    maximum    tariff 

rates. The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  granted  a  monthly 

subvention  of  240  bolivares  (1  bolivar  =  $0.1 93)  to  the  Simon  Bolivar 
SCHOOL  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  founded  in  the  city  of  San 
Cristobal,  capital  of  the  State  of  Tachira,  by  Drs.  Antonio  Romulo 

Costa  and  Rafael  Gonzalez  Uzcategui. A  shipment  of  10  SUGAR 

TANKS  or  vats,  weighing  3  tons  each,  was  recently  made  from 
Habana,  Cuba,  via  Colon,  Panama,  to  La  Guaira,  Venezuela,  for  use 
of  a  sugar  central  in  the  vicinity  of  Maracaibo.  A  previous  shipment 
of  47  tons  of  sugar  machinery  went  forward  from  Habana  to  the 
same  destination  and  consignee  shortly  before  the  shipment  referred 

to. Dr.  M.  Diaz  Rodriguez  has  been  appointed  SECRETARY 

OF  FOMENTO  of  the  Government  of  Venezuela  to  take  the  place  of 
Dr.  Santiago  Fontiveros,  resigned. 
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AMBASSADORS    EXTRAORDINARY    AND    PLENIPOTENTIARY 

Argentine  Republic Senor  Dr.  Romulo  S.  Naon, 

Office  of  Embassy,  1806  Corcoran  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Brazil Senhor  Domicio  da  Gama, 

Office  of  Embassy,  1780  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mexico (Absent.) 

ENVOYS    EXTRAORDINARY    AND    MINISTERS    PLENIPOTENTIARY 

Bolivia Senor  Don  Ignacio  Calderon, 

Office  of  Legation,  1633  Sixteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Colombia Senor  Dr.  Julio  Betancourt, 

Office  of  Legation,  1319  K  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Costa  Rica '.  .Senor  Don  Manuel  Castro  Quesada, 

Office  of  Legation,  1501  Sixteenth  Street,  Washington.  I).  C. 
Cuba Senor  Dr.  C.  M.  de  Cespedes, 

Office  of  Legation,  1529  Eighteenth  Street,  Washington,  I).  C. 
Dominican  Republic. .Senor  Dr.  A.  Perez  Perdomo, 

Office  of  Legation,  "The  Champlain,"  Washington,  D.  C. 
Ecuador Senor  Dr.  Gonzalo  S.  Cordova, 

Office  of  Legation,  601  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City. 

Guatemala Senor  Don  Joaquin  Mendez, 

( >fflce  of  Legation,  1601  K  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Haiti M.  Solon  Menos, 

Office  of  Legation,  1429  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Honduras Senor  Dr.  Alberto  Membreno, 

Offico  of  Legation,  Hotel  Gordon,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Panama Senor  Don  Eusebio  A.  Morales, 

Paraguay Senor  Dr.  Hector  Velazquez.1 

Office  of  Legation,  1678  Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City. 
Salvador Senor  Dr.  Rafael  Zai.divar. 

I  Hike  of  Legation,  1800  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Uruguay Senor  Dr.  Carlos  M.  de  Pena, 

Office  of  Legation,  1731  X  Street.  Washington,  1>.  C. 
Venezuela Senor  Dr.  Santos  A.  Dominici, 

Office  of  Legation,  1406  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CHARGES    D'AFFAIRES 

(  hile Senor  Don  Gustavo  Munizaga  Varela, 

I  (fflce  of  Embassy,  1424  K  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Nicaragua Sefior  Dr.  Joaquin  i'uadra  Zavala, 

Office  of  Legation,  "The  Portland,"  Washington,  D.  C. 

Panama Senor  Don  J.  E.  Lefevre, 

i  >fflce  ..i  i  egal  Ion,  "Stoneleigh  I  ourt,"  Washington,  D.C. 

Peru Sefior  Don  M.  de  I'kkykk  y  Santander 

Office  of  Legation,  1737  il  Street,  w  a  bington,  D.  C. 

1 A 1  isent. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA  AND  THE 
TOURIST:  WEST  COAST     .*. 


Al'KK  a  pleasanl  sojourn  in  the  Chilean  capital  the  tourist, 
in  accordance  "with  his  itinerary,  turns  his  course  north- 
ward and  homeward.  In  so  doing  he  should  bear  in  mind 
these  facts:  The  eastern  countries  of  the  Continent  have 
received  from  early  days  a  stream  of  European  immigration,  which 
has  greatly  aided  their  commercial  and  industrial  advancement. 
The  count  ries  of  western  South  America  have  not  to  any  greal  extent 
enjoyed  the  influx  of  new  peoples;  neither  has  European  capital 
responded  bo  freely  to  their  call  for  financial  aid  in  upbuilding. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  thai  from  Magellan  to  Panama 
stretches  the  world's  greatest  commerce-defying  mountain  system. 
1  itructing  railways  and  highways  within  this  /one  has  been  the 
patient  toil  of  year-  rather  than  the  work  of  month-.  Truly,  the 
east  coast  and  the  west  coasl  offer  wonderful  contrasts.  Nature 
evidently  designed  the  former  for  the  man  who  tills  the  soil  and 
rears  the  Hock:  the  latter  for  those  who  would  delve  into  the  king- 
dom of  mineral-.  To  enjoy  our  tour  to  the  fullest  let  us  take  things 
as  they  are;  not  condemn  for  Lack  of  progress  but,  if  possible,  bestow 
a  word  of  praise  for  difficulties  surmounted     for  end-  attained. 

We    are    to    paSS    over    va-t     area-    where    rain    never    fall-:    to    \  l-lt 

towns  and  villages  that  have  been  building  for  a  hundred  years  and 
more,  hut  are  not  modern;  and  in  some  cases  we  -hall  see  the  decay- 
ing mark-  of  peoples  who  builded  marvelously  a  challenge  to  the 
most  skilled  constructor  of  to-day;  all  in  all.  the  remainder  of  our 
tour  will  he  quite  a-  interesting  a-  the  beginning,  but  of  an  entirely 
different  nature  a-  regards  sightseeing  and  development. 
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VIEWS  l\  THE  CHILEAN  NITRATE  REGION. 

Upper:  Explosion  in  the  nitrate  bed  a  few  (eet  below  the  surface  throws  the  caliche  or  crude  product  in 
a  •  i  Llj  bandied  by  laborers.     Lower:  The  caliche  after  workmen  have  piled  it  up  ready  to  be 
placed  on  small  cars  which  transport  it  to  the  "oflcina"  or  plant. 
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.,;,,!!  or  "oflclna,"  and  jnachlnerj  u  wl  In  tn 
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Planning  to  leave.  Santiago  for  Valparaiso  by  a  morning  train,  we 
secure  Pullman  chair  seats  a  day  in  advance,  and  passing  down  the 
Alameda  in  automobile  or  coach,  bid  farewell  to  the  Chilean  capital. 
The  distance  to  Valparaiso  is  115  miles;  fare,  12.80  pesos,  with  4 
pesos  extra  for  Pullman  seat  (about  $3.35);  the  tune  is  from  3£  to  4 
hours.  Probably  the  most  interesting  little  station  along  the  way 
is  Llai  Llai,  which  has  about  3,000  people,  and  is  a  junction  of  the 
railroad  from  southern  Chile  with  the  trans-Andine.  Roads  in  this 
section  are  standard  gauge,  and  first-class  service  is  maintained. 
At  Llai  Llai  many  native  women  and  children  offer  delicious  fruits 
and  other  foods  to  the  traveler;  the  fruit  is  often  very  fine,  but  on 
account  of  being  exposed  to  dust  should  be  eaten  only  after  thorough 
cleansing. 

The  next  railroad  junction  is  Calera,  where  the  "Chilean  longi- 
tudinal" continues  its  course  northward.  The  tourist  could  travel 
hundreds  of  miles  north  through  the  Chilean  mining  region  by  this 
railroad,  but  at  present  fast  trains  suitable  for  the  tourist  are  not 
operated.  As  a  rule  ships  are  faster  and  more  comfortable;  one 
could,  however,  travel  slowly  by  rail  and  finally  enter  Bolivia  without 
even  seeing  the  ocean. 

Shortly  before  arriving  in  Valparaiso  the  train  halts  at  Vina  del 
Mar,  ('bile's  great  seaside  resort.  It  is  considered  best  to  continue 
to  Valparaiso,  settle  one's  self  in  a  hotel,  and  return  by  trolley  to  the 
resort. 

Valparaiso  (Vale  of  Paradise)  has  200,000  population;  the  place 
was  named  by  its  founder,  Saavedra,  after  his  native  village  in  Spain. 
Like  Naples,  Gibraltar,  Hongkong,  Nagasaki,  and  many  other  great 
ports  of  the  world,  there  is  an  upper  and  a  lower  city;  and  these  are 
connected  by  several  public  elevators  and  by  winding  streets.  Earth- 
quakes have  from  time  to  time  wrought  destruction,  but  each  time 
the  city  rises  in  more  modern  form.  It  is  built  around  a  semicircular 
bay,  opening  (o  the  north,  and  occasionally  heavy  swells  or  " northers" 
sweep  in  from  the  sea  and  cause  damage  to  harbor  shipping.  Millions 
of  dollars  are  being  spent  in  constructing  breakwaters  in  order  to 
make  the  harbor  safer  at  all  seasons. 

Places  of  interest  are  the  naval  school  on  the  heights,  from  which 
there  is  <•  n  excellent  view  over  the  harbor;  private  residences,  many 
of  which  overhang  the  lower  city;  Government  Palace;  the  water 
front,  which  oilers  opportunities  lor  those  interested  in  the  move- 
ment of  commerce;  new  naval  docks.  A  day  may  be  profitably 
spent  in  wandering  or  motoring  about  Vina  del  Mar  visiting  the 
casinos,  clubs,  bathing  beaches,  hotels,  or  viewing  the  residences  of 
people  of  wealt  h  and  refinem<  nt .  The  prolusion  of  Mowers  is  another 
attraction  of  this  resort  which  will  be  doubly  pleasing  if  the  visitor 
arrives  in  the  summer  season  '^nv  winter).     There  are  always  guests 
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from  various  parts  oJ  Chile,  from  Argentina,  Bolivia,  and  other  coun- 
tries.    Chilean  life  is  to  be  seen  al  its  best. 

[rom  Valparaiso  to  Panama  the  tourist  has  a  voyage  "I  3,200 
miles  (time,  15  days  For  fasl  vessels  making  lew  stops),  and  for  more 
than  half  the  distance  the  ship  sails  with  the  northward-flowing  Hum 
boldl  current,  which  bathes  the  whole  Chilean  and  manj  miles  of  tin 
Peruvian  coast.  Along  this  vasl  coast  hue  stretches  one  oJ  the  world's 
mineral  wonderlands.  Hundreds  of  miles  are  hare  and  brown;  noth- 
ing grows  :tml  nothing  lives,  save  where  man  here  and  there  has  es- 
tablished settlements  and  towns,  whose  inhabitants  are  kept  alive  by 
the  importation  of  food  and  drink.  In  supplying  Ajitofagasta,  for 
instance,  with  water  for  domestic  purposes  a  pipe  line  nearly  200 
miles  long  is  in  use. 

In  norm;  1  times  there  are  five  or  more  lines  of  steamers  which 
tn  nsporl  the  traveler  northward,  and  on  a1  leasl  two  of  these  lines 
the  tickets  are  interchangeable.  We  may  go  part  way  by  one  com- 
pany's vessels  i  nd  then  tn  nsfer  to  those  of  the  other.  This  service 
permits  of  approximately  weekly  sailings.  The  lines  are  Cia.  Sud 
Americana  de  Vapores  and  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  ('<>..  the 
lormer  a  Chile,-  n  and  the  latter  an  English  company.  From  Peru- 
vian ports  to  Panama  there  Ls  the  Peruvian  Line,  and  a  Japanese 
company  is  now  sailing  its  fine  passenger  ships  between  Valpi  raiso, 
Panama,  St  o  !  rancisco,  and  the  Orient..  The  Japanese  vessels  i  re 
the  largest   passenger  steamers  now  in  service  along  the  west  coast. 

Mos1  tourists  prefer  to  break  the  long  voyage  by  a  visit  to  Bolivia. 

Suppose,  then,  we  leave  the  ship  at  Antofagasta.     This  city  of  20,000 

people   has  completely  changed  its  life  and  appearance  within  the 

last  two  yet  re.     S1  reet  pa\  ing,  sidewalks,  new  buildings,  paint,  motor 

and  motor  busses  have  wrought  marvelous  improvements. 

About  twice  a  week  there  is  a  through  train  to  La  Paz,  the  capital 
of  Bolivia.  The  distance  is  Til  miles;  time.  15  hours;  the  gauge  of 
the  road  is  2$  feet;  and  the  highest  elevation  along  the  line  is  approx- 
imately 12,500  feel  above  the  sec.  The  route  lie>  across  the  nitrate 
region  of  Chile  and  through  the  mineral  belt  of  Bolivia.  Sleeping 
and  il:  \  coaches  are  provided.  Meals  are  served  in  a  dining  car,  and 
t!ie\  are  a  credit  to  the  English  companj  operating  the  road. 

Some  people  find  the  journey  monotonous;  others  consider  it  int< 
esting  and  delight  in  watching  the  sights  along  the  way,  such 
nitrite  operations,  >;.lt   kike-,  native  villages,  droves  o\  llamas  and 
alpi  cas,  primitive  peoples,  and  wonderful  views.     A  short  distance  be- 
\ ''in!  Calama  the  train  passes  over  a  bridge  spanning  the  River  Loa. 
I  he  former  is  336  feet  above  the  rushing  waters,  while  the  altitude 
is  over  L0,000  feet  above  Bea  level.     Lake  Poopo,  which  receives  the 
waters  ol  Lake  Titicaca,  and  has  practically  no  visible  outlet,  is  on< 
oi  the  interesting  -i'_rln^  near  the  road. 
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At  Oruro,  L50  miles  from  La  Paz,  all  passengers  must  change  to 
the  standard-gauge  railway,  which  was  built  by  United  States  cap- 
italists. The  business  man  may  stop  over  at  Oruro  and  possibly 
visil  Cochabamba  in  Bolivia's  rich  agricultural  region;  hut  the  tour- 
ist, in  his  usual  hurry,  passes  on  to  La  Paz. 

The  first  sight  of  the  Bolivian  metropolis. from  the  Alto,  where  the 
steam  railway  terminates,  is  indescribably  grand  and  picturesque. 
A  modern  electric  road  conveys  the  traveler  down  the  mountain  side 
into  the  city.  The  winding  ride  of  a  few  miles  presents  at  every 
turn  new  and  attractive  views.  One  wonders  why  the  city  was 
started  so  dee])  down  in  a  gigantic  valley.  This  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  early  settlers  found  specks  of  gold  in  the  streams  flowing 
down  from  the  mountains,  and  the  settlement  has  grown  to  a  popu- 
lous city. 

La  Paz  has  more  than  80,000  people.  Many  of  its  streets  are  steep, 
but  modern  electric  cars  wind  in  and  out,  wrhile  automobiles  are 
growing  in  number  and  are  especially  serviceable  in  the  newer  and 
more  modernly  paved  sections  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  La  Paz 
possesses  many  ancient  and  numerous  imposing  buildings;  among  the 
latter  are  the  new  capitol  building,  the  municipal  theater,  and  the 
private  residences  on  the  Alameda.  Persons  interested  in  antiquities 
will  find  a  wealth  of  material  in  Bolivia,  and  a  visit  to  the  National 
Museum  in  La  Paz  should  not  be  neglected.  The  city's  markets  are 
also  interesting,  especially  on  Sundays,  and  to  those  familiar  with 
the  market  places  of  Cairo,  Darjeeling,  etc.,  which  always  have 
their  complement  of  tourists,  the  life,  customs,  and  colorings  seen 
at  La  Paz  form  striking  comparisons.  A  coach  or  motor-car  trip 
to  Obrajes  is  well  worth  making. 

The  average  tourist  in  his  hasty  visit  does  not  see  Bolivia  in  detail — 
a  land  which  the  gifted  naturalist,  Raimundi,  described  as  "a  table 
of  silver  supported  by  columns  of  gold,"  so  abundantly  has  nature 
deposited  her  minerals  in  this  part  of  the  world.  May  to  December 
is  usually  regarded  as  the  best  season  for  the  stranger  to  visit  Bolivia. 
Leaving  La  Paz,  the  tourist  will  make  the  best  use  of  his  time  by 
passing  out  via  Lake  Titicaca  to  Mollendo,  on  the  Pacific.  Distance 
from  La  Paz  is  520  miles.  He  could  go  directly  to  Arica,  287  miles, 
but  in  choosing  the  shorter  route  would  miss  the  ruins  of  Tiahuanacu 
as  well  as  the  experience  of  a  steamer  voyage  on  the  highest  large 
body  of  water  in  the  world.  Lake  Titicaca.  Fifty  miles  from  La  Paz. 
en  route  to  the  lake,  the  railway  trait)  passes  through  a  section  of 
Tiahuanacu.  The  train  usually  stops  and  one  may  secure  glimpses 
of  \ •.•i.-i  ruins  on  cither  side  of  the  road.  If  longer  time  is  desired 
special  arrangemenl  should  be  made  with  the  railway  officials  before 
leaving  La  Paz. 

Ten   miles  farther  aorthward  we  find  ourselves  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Titicaca,  famous  in  legend,  history,  and  story.     The  lake  and 
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the  surrounding  region  is  strikingly  picturesque.  Bolivia's  towering 
peak,  Sorata,  dominates  the  landscape  with  its  mantle  of  snow; 
lower  peaks  and  small  ranges  add  to  the  charming  scene;  cloud 
effects  are  striking  and  the  apparent  nearness  to  the  sky  is  especially 
pronounced.     Altitude  is  about  12,500  feet. 

Our  course  lies  diagonally  across  the  lake  125  miles  to  Puno  in 
Peru.  If  an  early  start  is  made  (boats  usually  leave  a  few  hours 
before  dark)  the  traveler  may  be  rewarded  by  glimpses  of  the  islands 
of  the  Sun  and  of  the  Moon  whence  came,  according  to  tradition,  the 
founders  of  the  Inca  race.  "Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention," 
and  nowhere  do  we  find  the  statement  more  literally  exemplified 
than  in  the  balsas  made  of  coarse  grass  which  the  natives  of  the 
region  sail  on  the  lake.  No  wood  being  available  within  many  miles 
of  Titicaca,  the  native  resorted  to  the  grass  balsa  which  well  serves 
bis  purpose.  Nearing  the  Peruvian  shore,  the  tourist  should  be  on 
deck  early  in  the  morning  to  enjoy  the  picturesque  surroundings  and 
also  to  see  the  "narrows"  through  which  the  little  steamer  passes 
shortly  before  arriving  at  Puno.  Meals  on  the  Titicaca  steamers 
are  usually  quite  satisfactory,  although  practically  everything  must 
be  brought  thither  from  Bolivian  or  Peruvian  cities  many  miles 
distant. 

An  hour  or  two  is  the  usual  length  of  time  required  in  landing, 
passing  Peruvian  customs  and  transferring  to  the  railway  at  Puno. 
Trains  now  meet  the  boats  on  the  pier  and  receive  passengers  and 
baggage.  A  short  stop  at  Puno  depot  affords  the  tourist  time  to 
walk  about  the  few  streets;  the  railway  follows  the  shore  of  the  lake 
to  Juliaca,  about  10  miles  distant.  Here  the  railroad  branches;  one 
line  leading  to  Cuzco,  237  miles,  and  the  other  to  the  coast  at 
Mollendo,  324  miles.  The  time  to  either  place  is  slightly  less  than 
two  days;  there  are  no  night  trains. 

At  present  there  arc  two  trains  a  week  passing  Juliaca  for  Cuzco. 
If  there  should  be  ;i  sufficient  number  of  tourists  traveling  together, 
say  twelve  or  more,  arrangements  might  be  made  by  communicating 
with  the  railway  superintendent  at  Arequipa  for  a  special  train  and 
quicker  service.  If  one  must  wait  connections  at  Juliaca  there  are 
two  small  and  primitive  hotels.  Leaving  this  junction  at  about  10 
a.  in.  the  journey  is  uneventful,  and  by  night  one  is  glad  to  rest  at 
another  primitive  town,  Sicuani,  the  most  important  place  along 
the  route.  Meals  are  served  at  Tirapata  and  Sicuani.  Highest 
point  reached  <>n  t  his  railway  is  at  La  Raya,  14,1  50  feet  above  the  sea. 
Descendants  of  the  [nca  race  offer  trinkets  to  the  stranger  at  various 
stations. 

Cuzco,  capita]  of  the  former  [nca  Empire,  has  to-day  ahout  20, ()()() 
people  and  is  located  at  11,000  feet  altitude.  It  is  ancient  and 
interesting,  and  even  if  conditions  are  primitive  the  tourist  is  glad 
to  visil   the  marvelous  and  many  well-preserved  works  left  by  Inca 


THE   PORT  OF  MOLLENDO,   PERU 

Mullein  In  Ls  the  landing  p]  ice  fnr  the  Southern  Railway  going  to  Irequipa,  Lake  Titicaca  (Cuzco),  and 
La  Paz  8te  uners  always  lie  outside,  bul  when  the  barge  or  rowboal  is  once  within  the  protection  ol 
the  pier,  loading  or  unloading  can  be  <•  irried  on  with  facility .  The  railway  is  comfortable,  carrying 
chair  cars  and  buffet ,  and  the  scenery  along  the  line  is  remarkably  interesting. 


■ lND  CH         ,  '.  I  -  "I     rill     DESERT  OF  I8LAY 

between  the   tream    Viti 
1  lie  \  ndc    ind  the  P  iclflc  ire  tiundn 

in  opportunlt)  for  viewing  them  bom  the  train  en  route  from  Irequipa 
to  liollendo. 
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and  pre-Inca  civilization.  Horses  and  mules  are  used  in  visiting 
the  ruins.  Cuzco  boasts  a  university,  with  an  American  rector. 
The  newest  hotel  is  called  the  Pullman;  other  hostelries  are  the 
Comercia,  Royal,  and  Central.  The  hurried  tourist  usually  devotes 
only  one  day  to  Cuzco;  but  many  weeks  could  be  employed  to  advan- 
tage by  those  who  wish  to  delve  into  history. 

Returning  to  Juliaca,  the  tourist  catches  the  first  train  eastward. 
A  full  day  is  required  to  reach  Arequipa,  the  train  climbing  to  an 
altitude  of  14,666  feet  and  then  gradually  descending;  before  Arequipa 
is  readied  at  nightfall  the  valleys  begin  to  show  vegetation  and  agri- 
cultural crops  are  possible.  The  day's  ride  presents  many  fine  views 
as  well  as  marvelous  feats  of  engineering.  Meals  are  served  on  the 
train  and  are  usually  well  prepared  and  wholesome.  Mount  Misti, 
20,000  feet  high,  often  white  with  snow  and  pouring  out  smoke  from 
the  interior  regions,  dominates  the  landscape  long  before  the  train 
reaches  Arequipa. 

Arequipa  was  founded  by  Pizarro  in  1540.  It  stands  at  an  altitude 
of  7,500  feet,  has  about  40,000  inhabitants,  and  is  gradually  modern- 
izing. Electricity  has  been  introduced  for  cars  and  lighting  purposes 
and  there  are  a  number  of  new  buildings.  Among  the  places  of 
interest  are  several  ancient  cathedrals,  the  Garden  of  Lucioni,  new 
market,  and  the  observatory  of  Harvard  University,  within  a  short 
carriage  drive,  which  deserves  a  visit.  Owing  to  the  prevailing  clear 
atmosphere  the  photographs  of  the  heavens  secured  by  the  scientific 
staff  are  especially  interesting.  Arequipa's  new  hotel  offers  im- 
proved accommodations  for  the  traveler. 

from  Arequipa  to  the  port  at  Mollendo  the  distance  is  106  miles; 
the  train's  time  is  about  ">l  hours  over  a  zigzag  course;  the  right  side 
of  the  train  offers  best  views  of  the  barren  grandeur.  There  is  a 
parlor  car  attached  to  sonic  of  the  trains.  The  railway  leads  across 
the  desert  of  [slay;  the  traveler  should  watch  for  the  curious  sand 
crescents  numbered  by  thousands.  Always  in  the  form  of  crescents, 
continually  but  slowly  moving,  rarely  disturbed  by  man  or  beast, 
they  present  an  interesting  scientific  phenomenon. 

Mollendo  is  reached  about  noon:  a  desert  on  one  side  and  the  ocean 
on  the  other.  A  steep  walk  leads  from  the  station  to  several  hotels 
.Hid  business  streets.  The  place  contains  about  6,000  population, 
mostly  of  laboring  classes.  From  May  to  November  fogs  and  mists 
frequently  preva.il  at  Mollendo  as  well  as. generally  along  the  Peruvian 
COasI .      There  is  little  amusement ,  the  chief  one  being  that  of  watching 

i  he  huge  breakers  dashing  against  the  rocky  coast  line.  A  small 
bathing  beach  is  popular.  A  number  of  ships  are  to  he  seen  anchored 
offshore,  and  there  are  approximately  weekly  sailings.  One  may 
remain  in  Arequipa.  awaiting  the  arrival  of  ship  at  Mollendo;  often 
il    is  possible  to  leave  the  former  in  the  morning  and  catch  the  vessel 
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at  Mollendo  late  in  the  afternoon.  Heavy  swells  usually  prevail  at 
this  port,  making  the  boarding  of  ships,  a  mile  or  two  out  in  the  road- 
si  end,  difficult  and  sometimes  dangerous. 

Steaming  from  Mollendo  to  Callao,  435  miles,  is  usually  accom- 
plished in  less  than  two  days,  depending  on  the  number  of  ports 
visited  en  route.  At  Callao  there  are  modern  docking  facilities,  but 
landing  is  usually  effected  by  means  of  the  small  boat  manned  by  na- 
tive "fleteros,"  who  also  take  the  passenger's  baggage  ashore.  They 
contract  for  a  stipulated  amount  to  deliver  the  baggage  in  the  hotel 
at  Lima.  The  history  of  Callao  has  been  eventful,  but  closely 
associated  with  that  of  Lima,  S  miles  inland.  There  are  steam  and 
electric  car  connections,  the  latter  being  more  convenient.  Cars 
leave  a  point  near  the  landing  pier. 

Lima,  on  the  Rimac,  was  founded  by  Pizarro  in  1535,  and  the 
mummy  of  the  founder  lies  in  the  cathedral  and  may  be  seen  by 
visitors.  To-day  the  city  has  150,000  population;  altitude,  500  feet. 
Rain  rarely  falls,  and  irrigation  supplies  moisture  for  the  surrounding 
region.  During  recent  years  Lima  has  greatly  modernized,  most  of 
the  newer  buildings  being  found  in  the  Exposition  section  where 
beautiful  avenues,  magnificent  public  and  private  edifices  are  a 
special  feature  of  the  city's  growth.  Business  centers  about  the 
Plaza  de  Armas;  electric  car  lines  radiate  to  all  sections  from  this 
central  point.  Hotels,  cathedrals,  post  office,  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  many  commercial  establishments  are  located  on  or  within  a  few 
squares  of  this  plaza.  Afternoon  and  evening  crowds,  music  by 
military  bands,  etc,  offer  the  stranger  many  interesting  studies  of 
Peruvian  life.     October  to  May  is  the  best  time  to  visit  Peru. 

Some  of  the  important  places  in  addition  to  those  above  named 
are  San  Marcos  University,  founded  in  1551;  the  National  Museum 
and  the  new  Commercial  Museum,  both  interesting;  Inquisition 
Plaza.  Paseo  Colon,  Botanical  Gardens,  Cristobal  Hill,  bull  ring  Cone 
of  the  largest  in  the  world);  trolley  trips  to  Chorillos,  Barranco, 
La  Punta,  etc.,  in  order  to  see  Peruvian  bathing  resorts;  an  excursion 
to  Oroya,  L38  miles,  over  the  highest  standard  gauge  railroad  of  the 
world  is  interesting  hut  hard  on  those  having  weak  hearts. 

From  Callao  to  Panama  the  distance  is  about  1,300  miles.  Most 
of  the  ships  in  this  service  make  under  300  miles  per  day.  There  are 
a  number  of  ports  of  call.  At  Salaverry  the  ship  may  stop  long 
enough  for  a  hurried  rail  trip  10  miles  inland  to  Trujillo.  The  ruins 
of  Chan  Chan  lie  a  few  mile-  from  the  town  ;  a  distant  view  of  portions 
of  tliem  and  of  the  Pyramid  of  Moehe  may  be  had  from  the  train 
(right  side  going'.  At  Payla,  850  miles  from  Panama,  venders  of 
Panama  hats  come  out  to  the  ship  in  large  numbers.  Beautiful  hats 
may  be  purchased  ,-it  reasonable  prices  two-thirds  or  a  half  cheaper 
than  in  the  United  .States. 


r\  i.n  \  DING  C  \TTl.r    V.T  C  \  Lt  \<> 

Notwithstanding  thefacl  thai  Peru  ral  e   manj  cattle,  additional  beef  cattle  must  be  Imported.    The 
pi  jture  jhowsthe  metho  I  ol  ban  Ulngthem.    Bree  Ling  ito  ik  Is  also  Imported  In  Increasing  numDers. 
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Ecuador  will  soon  be  ready  for  a  greater  business  with  the  world 
and  for  the  tourist.  Guyaquil,  the  country's  chief  port,  is  now 
undergoing  a  thorough  sanitating.  Streets  are  being  modernized, 
and  otherwise  the  city  is  improving.  The  ancient  capital  of  Ecuador, 
Quito,  lies  nearly  300  miles  by  railway  from  Guayaquil.  A  few 
tourists  have  used  the  new  railway  " along  the  roof  of  the  world" 
and  visited  the  interesting  old  city. 

Guayaquil  lies  up  the  Guayas  River  60  miles  from  the  ocean,  so 
the  average  ship  passenger  does  not  even  secure  a  passing  view  of 
the  second  port  of  importance  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 
However,  on  clear  days  when  the  ship  is  not  many  miles  from  shore 
it  is  possible  to  sight  Cotopaxi  or  Chimborazo,  the  former  sending  to 
the  sky  a  smoky  column  from  its  snow-white  cone. 

Northward  840  miles  we  sight  the  foliage-bedecked  islands  in  the 
Bay  of  Panama,  and  shortly  thereafter  drop  anchor  near  the  entrance 
to  the  world's  greatest  canal. 


0 
0       S* 


THE  verdant  tropical  shore  with  the  Turbaco  hills  forming 
the  picturesque  background  greets  the  voyager  as  the  ship 
draws  near  the  Colombian  coast  at  Cartagena.     Nearer  and 
nearer  we  approach  the  land  and  finally  distinguish  the 
great  wall  for  which  the  city  is  famed.     To-day,  as  in  years  gone 
by,  this  massive  work  is  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  place. 

No1  many  years  after  Columbus  came  to  the  New  World,  or  to 
be  exact,  in  L533,  Pedro  de  Heredia  began  a  settlement  which 
to-day  bears  the  name  of  Cartagena.  Through  centuries  of  build- 
ing and  numerous  destructive  sieges  the  city  lias  existed  and 
gradually  increased  its  commercial  importance.  Situated  on  an 
island  running  parallel  and  very  near  the  mainland,  Cartagena 
has  a  warm  climate,  but  back  from  the  shore  on  the  hills  the 
temperature  is  Ear  more  agreeable,  and  it  is  there  that  many  of 
the  best  suburban  residences  are  found. 

During  the  constructive  period  of  the  Panama  Canal  the  ac- 
tivity of  Cartagena  was  more  marked,  and,  in  addition  to  greater 
traffic  in  general,  travelers  in  increasing  numbers  voyaged  to  this 
interesting  port.  Many  of  the  ships  of  European  companies  make 
( lartagena  a  port  of  call,  while  other  lines  operating  steamers  from 
the  United  States  to  and  from  Colon  make  Cartagena  an  additional 
stop. 

To  strangers  the  most  interesting  feature  of  Cartagena  is  the 
ancient  wall.  This  stupendous  piece  of  masonry  was  years  in 
building,  and  it  represents  the  work  of  hundreds  of  laborers.     As 


8CENE8  IN  (    tRTAGENA. 

i  pper:  The  new  market  building,  ihowing  ;i  f»*\\  ol  the  imall  boatj  tbal  brin  i  from 

on       lyowei     i  in- 1  ni  r  in.,  to  Centennial  Park;  the  high  monument  within  thi 
i   one  ..( I  he  iperi  illj  ut  i  ract  Ive  trl  ore  >'  loi 


so  Mi-;  OF    l  HE  C0MMERC1  \l.    VSPECTS  01  CARTAGENA. 


i  pjper:  Therailwaj  itation  from     tiicli  ti  tin   depart  foi  the  porl  ol  I  alamar,  on  the  Mtogdalena  River, 
66  miles.    Lowei     I  be  i  iduct;  in  the  background  maj  be  seen  a  petroleum  refinery,  one  ol 

i  he  ih'u  er  commercial  activities  of  Colombia 
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;i  whole  it  is  one  of  the  besl  preserved  Landmarks  to  be  found  in 
the  Americas.  From  the  sea  n  presents  a  formidable  appearance; 
l>ut  when  once  within  it-  gates  the  traveler  may  take  advantage 
of  one  of  the  surreys,  which  are  plentiful  in  Cartagena,  and  drive 
along  the  wall  and  examine  it-  fine  workmanship.  In  man}  sec- 
tions it  1-  -'in  t"  m  feel  thick  and  originally  inclosed  the  « * i t  \  :  the 
latter  was  nearly  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  wide. 

Cartagena's  streets  arc  narrow,  and  it-  buildings  partake  of 
Moorish  architecture,  with  thick  walls,  red  tile  roofs,  and  large 
open  courts.  The  < •  i i  \  has  to-day  about  28,000  inhabitants;  elec- 
tricity i-  being  used  t«>  greater  extent  each  year  in  commercial 
and  industrial  undertakings,  while  the  railway  from  Cartagena 
to  Calamar,  on  the  Magdalena  River,  6(>  miles,  provides  an  in- 
creasingly popular  artery  for  up-river  traffic  for  the  interior,  and 
vice  versa.  Colombia  imports  through  this  port  cotton,  linen. 
and  many  other  fabrics,  hardware,  machinery,  glass,  etc.  On  the 
•  •tlier  hand.  Colombia's  exports  are  considerably  greater  in  value 
and  during  a  recent  year  amounted  to  more  than  $32,000,000. 
They  included  such  things  as  coffee,  gold,  bats,  rubber,  emerald-. 
i\  ory  nut-,  etc.  The  harbor  of  Cartagena,  through  which  the  hulk 
of  a  commerceof  more  than  $53,000,000  passed  la-t  year,  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  On  the  north  COasI  of  South  America.  It 
i-  protected  by  two  long  islands  and  covers  an  area  of  approxi- 
mately 60  square  miles. 

THREE  THOUSAND  MILES 
UP  THE  AMAZON      .*.      V 


ON  hoard  the  steamer  hound  south  out  of  New  York,  one 
meet-  with  the  usual  rolling  stone  who  ha-  learned  every- 
thing bul  to  mind  his  own  business.  He  will  inform  the 
traveler  of  the  dreadful  climates  to  be  endured,  the  shame- 
ful treatmenl  extended  to  all  foreigners,  mosl  especially  Americans, 
that  will  have  to  be  suffered  in  passing  through  customhouses;  and 
ot  her  similar  tales. 

After  a  voyage  of  14  days,  the  citj  of  Para,  better  known  as  Belem, 
is  reached,  and  among  the  man)  pleasant  surprises  that  greet  the 
traveler  i-  the  excellent  and  prompt  manner  in  which  his  baggage  is 
cleared  through  the  customs  1>\   intelligent  officials,  who  act  with  a 

degree  of  pr ptness  that   one  would  bardlj   expect   m  such  close 

proximity  t<>  t he  Bquator. 

•  By  l-    D.  Duarr. 
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Vvenida  da  Republica,  one  ol  the  One,  wide,  tree-lined  avenues  of  the  city.    Lower:  Visconde  de 
Rio  Bronco  I 'ark,  with  the  Dr.  ualchei    Latue  in  the  center. 
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From  the  pier  or  dock,  which  compares  favorably  with  the  best  of 
our  country,  there  are  electric  cars  or  automobiles  that  will  take  one 
(o  a  first-class  hotel,  of  which  there  are  several  in  Para,  where  the 
inland  traveler  can  put  up  until  he  makes  his  connection  with  a  river 
steamer. 

The  climate  of  Para  is  damp  and  warm,  with  a  mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  79°  F.,  the  highest  and  lowest  ranging  from  90°  to  70°  F. 
The  daily  rain,  which  varies  in  length  from  1  to  5  hours,  according  to 
the  season,  brings  great  relief,  and  also  helps  to  make  Para  one  of 
the  cleanest  of  cities. 

There  are  many  points  of  interest,  among  others  the  botanical  gar- 
dens and  the  zoo,  which  latter  is  said  to  harbor  at  least  one  member 
of  every  animal  family  that  is  located  along  the  Amazon. 

Para  is  a  very  busy  place,  modern  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and 
it  seems  that  in  this  city  of  125,000  people  a  lucrative  market  for 
diverse  American  articles  is  inviting  the  American  exporter.  The 
chief  articles  imported  are  foodstuffs,  wearing  apparel,  machinery, 
cement,  and  building  accessories,  hardware,  stationery  and  office  sup- 
plies, paints,  lubricating  oils,  motors,  and  druggists'  sundries. 

The  exports  are  principally  in  crude  rubber,  but  there  are  also 
quantities  of  cacao,  brazil  nuts,  hides,  medicinal  roots,  and  hard- 
woods shipped  out  of  this  port.  While  an  insignificant  part  of  the 
rubber  shipped  through  Para  is  gathered  there,  or  even  within  several 
hundred  miles,  all  is  classified  in  the  world  rubber  markets  as  "Para 
rubber,"  no  matter  whether  obtained  from  Bolivia,  Peru,  or  Brazil. 

There  is  ample  diversion  for  the  visitor,  Para  having  three  or  four 
first-class  moving-picture  theaters,  and  during  the  season  there  are 
performances  given  in  the  large  principal  house  that  bear  comparison 
with  first-class  productions  anywhere.  The  line  public  buildings, 
hospitals,  monuments,  and  parks  should  not  he  overlooked. 

The  advanced  stage  of  Para's  sanitary  conditions  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  due  to  the  energetic  work  of  Dr.  Oswaldo  Cruz,  who  has  intro- 
duced methods  similar  to  those  of  the  Americans  in  Ilahana  and 
Panama.     The  strid  regulations  have  made  Para  a  safe  city. 

There  are  several  ways  of  making  the  trip  up  the  Amazon,  the 
quickest  being  by  means  of  an  ocean  steamer  of  either  the  Brazilian 
or  British  lines,  which  operate  as  far  as  Manaos.  There  are  occa- 
sional British  boats  lliat  go  as  far  as  [quitos,  Peru.  In  (his  way  the 
trip  to  Manaos  can  he  made  in  from  three  to  four  days.  To  properly 
see  t  he  Amazon,  however,  it  is  better  to  go  by  one  of  the  river  boats, 
which  ply  lazily  up  against  the  fast  current.  On  account  of  the  high 
COSl  of  taking  coal  to  the  Amazon,  the  river  boats  are  run  by  wood 
fuel,  and   the  larger  steamers  consume  ahout    12,000  sticks  of  wood, 

1  feet  long  by  I  by  I  inches,  per  day.     On  mi  average  of  every  other 

d;i\    tin-  fuel  i>  loaded  from  the  river  hanks,  stick  by  stick,  all  the 
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work  being  by  hand,  and  needless  t"  say,  this  operation,  after  being 
witnessed  more  than  once,  may  become  somewhal  tiresome. 

The  cabins  on  the  boal  arc  large  and  roomy,  and  nave  electric 
Lights  and  fans;  the  dining  room  is  alt  on  the  open  deck,  and  in  the 
mornings,  as  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  n  is  quite  comfort- 
able on  board.  After  sundown,  however,  the  number  of  insects  of  all 
types,  sizes,  etc.,  makes  it  unpleasant,  and  the  traveler  finds  it 
necessary  to  escape  into  his  screened  stateroom,  <>r  into  \\\>  hammock 
or  cot,  carefull)  inclosed  by  mosquito  netting  of  very  fine  mesh. 
There  are  four  first-class  shower  baths  on  board,  also  running 
water  in  the  cabins,  and  everything  considered,  one  can  make  one's 
seli  fairlj  comfortable.  The  captain,  or  "comandante,"  as  he  is 
called,  rules  supreme,  and.  on  the  average,  is  a  highly  educated 
navigator,  and  he  and  his  "cabinet  "  of  officers  are  very  agreeable  to 
the  passengers.  When  one  becomes  accustomed  t « »  the  food,  it  is 
\rr\  nourishing,  and  the  service  on  the  whole  is  satisfactory. 

Besides  the  frequent  stops  for  fuel,  t  he  steamer  calls  at  a  half 
dozen  point-  between  Para  and  Manaos,  the  principal  ones  being 
Santarem,  noted  for  it-  fine  batelaos  (large  rowboats  and  lighters 
1 1 -« •« I  on  the  Amazon);  Obidos,  the  narrowesl  part  of  the  river;  and 
[tacoatiara,  near  the  moutb  of  the  Madeira  River. 

A  further  surprise  to  the  traveler,  who  has  jusl  spent  It)  day-  on 
the  mud-yellow  river,  is  the  sudden  change  in  the  color  of  the  Water 

tO    a    deep    li|;iek.    which    is    the    lir-t    sign    of    a  ppl'oacl  i  ing    the    city    of 

Manaos,  a  thousand  miles  from  the  mouth  <>f  a  tropical  river. 

This  city  has  an  excellent  electric  car  service,  numerous  public 
and  private  automobiles,  first-class  hotel-,  and  several  moving- 
picture  houses.  There  is  a  spirit  and  bustle  of  traffic  in  the  streets 
that  reminds  one  of  our  own  Boston.  The  climate  seemed  somewhat 
hotter  than  that  of  Para,  although  the  idea  of  being  so  far  inland 
might  impress  one  that  way.  As  far  as  the  climatic  and  general 
condition-  arc  concerned,  one  should  be  able  to  remain  comfortably 
for  man)  years.  There  i-  extensive  trade,  and  with  direct  steamers 
between  all  principal  Brazilian  port-.  Liverpool,  and  New  York. 
sailing  at  regular  interval-,  it  can  readily  be  -ecu  that  Manaos  has 
an  important  position  in  the  world's  commerce.  Inasmuch  as  the 
climate,  imports,  and  export-  are  \  er\  -miliar  to  those  of  Para,  it 
will  he  unnecessary  to  go  into  further  detail  regarding  same. 

The  ri\er  steamer  having  remained  three  days  in  Manaos,  i-  now 
ready  to  continue  her  journey.  The  trip  up  the  Amazon  above 
Manaos  take-  one  to  [quitos,  the  wonderful  inland  town  of  Peru 
with  an  outlet  through  the  Amazon  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  while  it  i- 
hiit  oiio  mile-  from  the  Pacific  coast.  However,  a-  our  destination 
i-  in  another  direction,  we  will  resume  the  journe}  on  our  n\i-i  boat. 
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We  return  down  the  Amazon  as  far  as  Itacoatiara,  entering  the 
Madeira  River,  the  principal  tributary  of  the  Amazon.  There  is  very 
little  change  from  the  previous  scenery,  the  same  motions  of  loading 
fuel  are  gone  through,  and  from  Manaos  to  the  end  of  iho  steamer 
trip  there  is  very  little  of  special  interest.  Only  three  towns  on  the 
cnl  ire  trip  of  TOO  miles,  consuming  a  week,  are  encountered— Mani- 
core,  Calama,  and  Ilnimaita.  Numerous  stops  are  made  at  rubber 
esl  .lies,  (here  being  several  hundred  along  both  banks  of  the  Madeira, 
lo  deliver  the  mail. 

The  steamer  trip  ends  at  San  Antonio,  but  as  Portovelho  is  the 
starting  point  of  the  Madeira  Mamore  Railway,  the  voyage  practically 
terminates  at  the  hitter  place.  On  account  of  the  rapids  and  falls  in 
the  Madeira  River  that  begin  a  little  above  San  Antonio,  through 
river  transportation  on  this  stream  is  impossible  for  a  distance  of 
sonic  200  miles.  II  of  t  hese  falls  and  rapids  interfering  witli  same. 
This  was  the  prime  reason  for  the  building  of  a  railroad,  which  is  one 
(if  the  world's  marvels,  ranking  close  to  the  Panama  ('anal  as  an 
engineering  achievement,  and  but  for  European  events  attracting  so 
much  at  ten!  ion  the  road  would  be  more  known  to  the  general  public 
than  at  present.  The  pioneer  work  was  done  as  early  as  L867  by  an 
American,  Col.  ( reorge  Earl  Church,  and,  like  many  other  great  under- 
takings thai  lin,ill\  were  successful,  this  one  proved  a  failure  until 
as  late  as  1910,  when,  wiih  nmre  modern  railroad  construction  ideas 
and  a  fearless  and  <•< >m pel  ent  staff  of  American  engineers,  the  work 
was  resumed  and  continued  Bteadily  until  trains  were  running  over 
the  road.  The  road  is  aboul  200  miles  Long,  L-meter  gauge,  single 
track,  with  a  siding  every  6  miles,  and   runs  from   Portovelho  t<> 


bousand  miles  fr^m  the  m 
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Guayamerin,  entirel)  on  Brazilian  territory  .  The  cosl  of  construction 
and  equipment  was  close  on  to  $50,000,000  United  Statesgold.  The 
railroad  trip  along  this  stretch  of  the  river  consumes  one  daj  ;  it  for- 
merly took  from  six  weeks  to  two  months  to  cover  the  same  distance. 
Arriving  at  Portovelho  one  finds  b  mushroom  town,  such  places  as 
are  located  the  world  over  where  a  sudden  undertaking,  such  as  the 
building  of  ;i  canal  or  railroad  or  t  he  development  <>f  a  mine  on  a  Large 
scale,  calls  for  the  installation  of  headquarters.  Before  the  railroad 
was  contemplated,  Portovelho  was  little  known,  even  to  the  people 
of  the  Amazon  regions.  To-day,  besides  the  Large  and  modern  rail- 
road shops,  there  is  found  ;i  telephone  system,  a  wireless  station,  elec- 
tric Lighting  <»f  the  streets,  residences,  offices  and  other  buildings  of 
the  road,  running  water,  and  an  ice  plant  thai  furnishes  the  ice  for 
all  the  i HH nt  -  along  t  lie  line  ami  even  fur  --nine  of  tin1  towns  across  t  he 
border  in  Bolivia.  One  mile  distant,  nt  Candelaria,  there  i<  a  tine 
hospital   with    first-class  equipmenl    in   ever}    respect.     Practicallj 

e\er\    train   that    lea\e-    I '<  uM  <  i\  el  h<  >  carrie-  a    hospital  ear.   and  serioUS 

cases  are  rapidly  conducted  t<>  the  hospital. 

The  fuel  question,  like  mi  the  rivers,  ha-  been  a  problem,  and  the 
Locomotives  at  present  burn  wood.  For  -nine  time  then'  had  been 
Inn  one  t  ram  per  week  in  operation  in  each  direction,  but  a  feu  months 

a  Lr".  with  a  hi  t  le  inure  eal  "go  offering,  t  he  emn|ian  \  -t  ailed  tWO  I  raiti- 
per  week.      The  train-  lea\e   Portovelho  at.  8  a.  in.,  arriving  :it   ••'  Small 

station  some  1"  miles  distant  at  uoon,  where  the  company  operates 
a  first-class  restaurant.  At  I  p.  m.  the  tram  is  off  again,  arriving  at 
Ahnna  at  6  p.  in.,  where  all  passengers  stop  \><i'  the  night.  This  is 
one  of  the  principal  stations  along  the  hue.  as  near  this  point,  across 
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the  Madeira  River,  is  the  Bolivian  frontier.  There  is  an  exceptionally 
fine  hotel  at  Abuna,  run  by  an  American,  on  as  up-to-date  a  basis  as 
his  surroundings  will  allow.  Incidentally,  this  is  the  last  oppor- 
tunity the  traveler  has  of  sleeping  in  a  bed,  as  henceforth  he  must 
rely  either  on  his  hammock  or  cot,  and  by  all  means  must  he  have  the 
"mosquito  bar,"  which  is  worth  many  times  its  weight  in  gold  in 
such  parts. 

Across  the  Madeira  River  from  Abuna  is  located  the  Bolivian  town 
of  Manoa,  and  in  this  district  we  begin  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
best  rubber  trees  of  the  world,  which  continue  right  up  through 
Bolivia  toward  [the  Andes.  Thanks  to  [a  farseeing  and  intelligent 
policy,  the  Bolivian  Government  has  been  adhering  to  a  rigid  system 
of  "tapping"  the  trees,  and  for  this  reason  the  Bolivian  rubber, gen- 
erally known  as  "Up-river  Para,"  is  selling  in  the  principal  world 
markets  at  from  3  to  5  cents  per  pound  over  that  paid  for  rubber  from 
other  parts. 

An  American  company  proposes  to  work  in  this  Abuna  section  on  an 
extensive  scale,  and  is  sending  a  party  of  engineers  and  rubber  experts 
down  to  make  a  survey  and  a  preliminary  report  for  its  board  of 
directors. 

We  will  return  to  Abuna,  Brazil,  where,  after  our  night's  rest,  our 
train  departs  at  8.30  the  following  morning  for  Villa  Murtinhu,  almosl 
60  miles  away.  This  village  is  located  on  the  Mamore  River,  directly 
opposite  being  Villa  Bella,  Boliva,  which  lies  between  the  Mamore  and 
Beni  Rivers.  These  two  rivers,  the  Mamore  and  the  Beni,  form  the 
Madeira. 

The  first  impression  of  Villa  Bella  is  disappointing,  but  one  soon 
becomes  accustomed  to  t  he  disadvanl ages  and  forgets  all  the  hardships 
when  coining  in  close  contact  with  the  inhabitants,  who  are  truly 
charming.  As  this  is  the  gateway  to  the  great  Beni  district,  and  one 
of  the  principal  Bolivian  customhouses  is  located  here,  there  is  con- 
siderable t  raliic,  and  the  half  dozen  commercial  houses  and  forwarding 
agencies  all  seem  to  do  a  good  business.  With  no  attractions  in  the 
way  of  t  heaters,  clubs,  drives,  riding,  etc.,  the  inhabitants  spend  most 
of  their  spare  time  in  reading,  in  practically  every  case  (he  residents 
having  well-stocked  libraries  of  their  own,  and  they  are  thoroughly 
posted,  through  close  perusal  of  magazines  and  trade  journals,  on 
almost  everything  that  is  going  on  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  climate  here  i^  hot  and  damp,  and  there  are  many  insects  and 
mosquitoes.      Those  acclimated  seem  to  stand  conditions  pretty  well, 

however,  and  there  are  some  who  have  resided  in  this  place  over 
l.")  years  that  appear  tit  enjoy  good  health. 

The    firsl    trip    to    the    mouth    of   the    Beni    River  A\as    made   by   an 

American,  Dr.  Edwin  Ruthven  Heath.     This  stream  is  navigable  for 
small  steamers  for  over  500  miles;  hut,  like  the  Madeira,  il  is  crossed 
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by  rapid-  and  falls  that  make  it  impossible  for  through  traffic.  Only 
30  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Beni  there  is  one  of  the  worst  rapids  of 
the  entire  region,  known  as  "Cachuela  Esparanza"  (Fall  of  Hope). 
Many  lives  and  valuable  cargoes  have  been  lost  in  this  Fall  of 
Hope.  On  account  of  such  a  small  navigable  stretch,  there  are  no 
steamers  on  this  portion  of  the  Beni.  There  are,  however,  high- 
power  gasoline  launches  running  between  Villa  Bella  and  Cachuela 
Esparanza. 

Cachuela  Esparanza,  located  on  the  above  rapids,  is  also  the  name 
of  the  headquarters  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  Bolivian  firms. 
Here  there  is  a  restaurant  for  the  traveler,  who  after  leaving  Villa 
Bella  in  a  launch  at  about  7  a.  m.  arrives  at  noon.  As  the  Beni  from 
here  on  is  navigable  for  a  long  distance,  small  steamers  with  a  capacity 
of  200  tons  ply  between  this  "port"  and  numerous  towns  and  rubber 
estates  along  both  its  banks. 

We  leave  Cachuela  Esparanza  at  2  p.  m.  on  our  new  river  "grey- 
hound," and  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  captain  there  is  sufficient  water 
in  the  stream,  travel  is  continued  throughout  the  night;  otherwise, 
immediately  after  sundown,  we  tie  up  to  a  tree  and  swing  our  ham- 
mock, well  inclosed  in  the  mosquito  net,  alongside  those  of  our  fellow 
travelers.  Early  the  following  morning  the  trip  is  resumed,  and 
after  some  eight  hours'  sail  we  arrive  at  the  chief  city  of  the  Beni, 
Riberalta. 

After  leaving  Manaos  there  is  no  place  along  the  entire  route  that 
will  bear  comparison  with  Riberalta.  On  account  of  its  higher  loca- 
tion, greater  attention  paid  to  its  sanitary  conditions  by  its  residents, 
and  intelligent  original  planning  it  is  a  very  desirable  place  and  is 
considered  far  more  healthful  than  any  point  in  the  entire  region. 
The  streets  are  wide,  and  the  grass-covered  avenues,  kept  as  if  mowed 
by  a  skillful  gardener  through  the  grazing  of  the  cattle,  give  the  city 
a  very  attractive  appearance.  A  iirst-class  hotel  and  several  excel- 
lent restaurants  are  located  here.  Among  other  things  in  Riberalta 
is  a  well-kept  plaza;  a  cathedral;  a  branch  of  the  important  Bolivian 
hank,  the  Banco  de  la  Nacion  Boliviana;  a  wireless-telegraph  station ; 
and  an  ice  plant .  The  wireless  permits  of  sending  messagesto  La  Paz, 
the  main  city  of  Bolivia,  from  where  they  can  be  relayed  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  the  wonderful  feature  of  this  great  invention  can 
only  be  realized  when  one  considers  that  immediate  interviews  can 
he  held  between  points  that  are  42  days  apart.      Through  the  efforts 

of  Col.  Alberto  Romero  Ovaldo,  the  present  "Delegado"  or  chief 
functionary  of  the  entire  district,  many  improvements  are  being 
introduced.  He  is  al  the  present  time  considering  additional  wire- 
less 3tations,  has  improved  on  the  already  excellent  educational 
facilities,  and  everyone  is  confidenl    thai  his  active  administration 
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will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Department  of  the  Beni.  In  Riberalta 
there  are  also  several  newspapers  that  contain  both  foreign  and  local 
news  items.  A  little  outside  of  the  town  there  is  a  well-equipped  ship- 
yard and  machine  shop,  as  also  a  fine  up-to-date  sawmill  and  wood- 
working plant.  The  population  of  Riberalta  is  estimated  from  3,500 
to  5,000,  mostly  composed  of  the  finer  class  of  Bolivians  These  men 
have  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  business  affairs  and  are  exceedingly 
modern  in  their  methods.  The  foreigners  are  made  up  of  Japanese, 
Germans,  and  Greeks.  The  first  named  are  engaged  in  farming  and 
laboring,  the  Germans  form  the  chief  business  element,  and  the 
Greeks  are  engaged  in  the  retail  business.  The  Bolivians  are  chiefly 
interested  in  rubber  gathering,  although  many  of  them  are  professional 
men. 

Its  location,  natural  wealth,  and  already  advanced  development, 
together  with  the  gradually  improving  transportation  facilities,  are 
bound  to  make  Riberalta  an  important  center  of  this  part  of  the 
world.  There  is  ample  room  for  American  articles,  the  demand  for 
which  will  remain  after  they  are  once  introduced,  provided  that  the 
very  special  handling  that  this  particular  trade  requires  is  carefully 
studied.  Two  vital  points  that  demand  close  attention  are  (1)  goods 
costing  $1  in  New  York,  without  adding  any  profit  or  margin,  cost  $4 
in  Riberalta;  (2)  packages  after  leaving  New  York,  or  any  other 
seaport,  are  transferred  12  times  before  reaching  destination.  The 
above  increase  in  cost  is  not  the  result  of  a  high  tariff,  as  in  this 
respect  Bolivia,  compared  with  most  South  American  countries,  is 
very  liberal.  The  difference  comes  on  account  of  the  terrific  trans- 
portation costs. 

There  are  barely  a  dozen  American  families  located  along  the  entire 
route  ouilined,  whereas  almost  every  other  nation  is  well  represented. 
Another  noticeable  fact  is  that  while  at  practically  every  point  of 
importance  there  is  a  consular  rej)resentative  of  the  leading  nations, 
our  country  is  not  so  generously  favored  with  consuls  or  consular 
agents. 

Lack  of  space  prohibits  any  wider  description  of  the  many  wonder- 
ful i'c.M  ares  of  the  Amazon  Valley.  The  wealth  is  there,  a  good  start 
has  already  been  made  toward  the  building  of  a  transportation 
-iyslem,  and  in  the  opinion  of  close  students  of  these  regions  only  a 
short  time  remains  when  energetic  enterprises  will  take  hold  of 
development  on  broad  lines  that  will  pay  them  handsome  dividends. 

The  firsl  American  business  house  has  just  been  established  in  the 
Beni,  and  there  is  no  doubt  But  that  through  this  medium  a  start 
will  be  made  toward  building  up  a  demand  for  articles  made  in  the 
United  States. 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  COPAL 

T"!*!*  ,l,r  aame  of  ■  gum  resin  obtained  from  the  Wesl 
tndianlocusl  oralgarroba  tree  (Hymmaea courlaril)  There 
m  :1  QUmber  of  different  kinds  of  copals  coming  into  the 
world's  markets,  but  the  bulk  of  them  are  derived  from 
[ndia,  Africa,  and  the  South  Sea  rslands.  Southern  Mexico  Centra] 
America,  and  tropica]  South  America  have  so  far  supplied  only  one 
kind  oi  copal,  which  is  the  product  of  the  Wesl  [ndian  locust  a  tree 
noteo1  for  its  colossal  size  and  for  its  remarkable  longevity  This 
important  tree  flourishes  throughoul  the  tropical  parts  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Jt  is  one  of  the  best-known  tropical  forest  trees  with 
an  extensive  distribution  and  a  great  many  Loca]  designations 

In  the  British  colonies  of  Jamaica  and  Guiana,  it   is  called  bastard 
locust,  a  uame  which  has  spread  over  the  Dutch  possessions  (bastaard 
Lf>kasi   ■  '"  ,',v,,r|'  Guiana,  i!   is  better  known  by  its  old  denomina- 
tion courbaril,  which  Aublet  used  to  designate  the  species      h  is  the 
copmol  and  guapinoJ  of  Mexico  and  Centra]  America  as  far  as  Costa 
Rica,  while  farther  South,  in  Panama.  Colombia  and  Venezuela    il 
l"'''"1"-  '!"■  algarrobo,  a  tern,  transferred  from  the  carob-tree  of  the 
Old  World.     Lastly,  it   is  more  generally  known  in  Brazi]  as  Jatoba 
andJutahy.     The  tree  itself  is  of  striking  appearance  and  grows  over 
a  large  area  -.1  the  American  tropics.     The  legume  or  pod  has  its 
pecuhanties  and  its  usefulness  among  the  Datives;  the  wood  is  fine 
grained   hard  and  heavy,  and  by  no  means  an  insi-n.fi.-ant  factor  in 
certain  local  industries.     1.    may  even  have  some  future  importance 
for  the  genera]  trade. 

The  gum  obtained  from  this  tree  has  equally  as  many  loca]  uames 
bu1  m__the  ";l,lr  "  »  ^own  also  as  the  South  American  .'opal  or 
gum,  VVest  [ndian  copal,  and  algorroba,  gatobe,  gatchy,  and  gatiby 
'~UUi-  ''  u  exported  from  Costa  Rica  as  guapinol  copal  In  the 
American  markets  it  is  designated  simply  as  American  copa]  in  order 
'',*  distinguish  "  from  the  numerous  copals  from  other  parts  of  the 
1  r°Plcs-  Tne  -r|""  that  is  coUected  before  it  has  hardened  is  referred 
to  as  balsam  and  Demerara  o,- .of,  anime.     h,  Mexico  the  hardened 

7m"  «  ;;'11'"1  am°w  de]  pais.  be. sause  it   is  usually    ren   clear  and 
li^lit  colored. 

""'  tree  yields  an  immense  amount  of  gum.  If  the  bark  is 
backed  tne  gum  exudes,  which  is  at  first  soft,  clean,  and  slighth 
aromatic,  but  it  soon  harden.,  becomes  brittle,  and  turn,  yellowish 

1,1  color>  depending  upon  its  degr f  exposure  to  the  elements  and 

"'H'."  the  character  and  age  of  the  tree.  No  systematic  efforts  have 
90  l;,r  been  made  to  tap  trees  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  Hou 
oi  this  gum  resin,  as  in  the  case  of  the  chicle  and  balata  trees.  Occa- 
sionally Blanting  cuts  are  made  ...  the  trunk  with  the  marl,,,,.,  r,,,m 
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which  the  gum  exudes  freely.  After  the  volatile  turpentine-like 
substance  has  evaporated  an  inodorous  and  semitransparent  rosin- 
like gum  is  left,  which  is  collected  for  market.  The  bulk  of  this 
gum,  however,  exudes  from  accidental  wounds  in  the  bark,  which 
runs  down  on  the  side  of  the  tree  and  collects  between  the  enormous 
buttresses.  Between  these  projecting  roots  the  resin  is  soon  covered 
with  earth  and  leaf  litter.  Gum  gatherers  in  the  tropical  forests  may 
be  seen  going  from  tree  to  tree  digging  down  between  the  roots  in 
search  of  the  gum  deposits,  which  occur  often  in  rather  large  lumps. 
As  much  as  a  barrel  of  the  hardened  exudation  may  be  found  between 
the  roots  of  a  single  tree. 

A  number  of  the  algarroba  trees  in  the  Brazilian  forest  are  upward 
of  6  feet  in  diameter  above  the  buttresses  and  these  trees  have  been 
estimated  to  be  more  than  1,000  years  old.  The  age  of  some  of  the 
larger  trees  has  been  placed  at  from  2,000  to  3,000  years,  and  there 
are  some  trees  at  present  in  these  forests  which,  according  to  some 
calculations,  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  considerable  size  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  These  enormous  monarchs  of 
the  forest  deposit  large  quantities  of  gum  during  their  lifetime,  and 
a  spot  in  which  one  of  these  trees  stood  for  several  thousand  years 
and  then  completely  decayed  often  yields  from  5  to  10  barrels  of  the 
best  gum,  which  is  so  highly  esteemed  in  the  United  States  for 
making  the  finer  grades  of  varnishes,  that  are  superior  to  shellac. 
The  gum  is  in  demand  also  locally  for  fumigating,  for  pains  and 
aches  proceeding  from  cold,  and  is  used  in  liniments  for  paralytic 
affections,  bruises,  etc.  It  is  now  used  rarely  in  medicine,  but 
considerable  quantities  are  used  for  technical  purposes.  The  value 
of  this  product  imported  annually  ranges  from  $5,000  to  $10,000. 
It  is  valued  at  from  $200  to  $800  per  ton  in  the  London  markets. 
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Twenty-five  Years  of  American  Architecture,  by  A.  D.  V.  Hamlin, 
in  the  Architectural  Record  for  July,  1916,  is  an  account  of  the  progress 
and  marked  improvemenl  in  architectural  activities  in  the  United 
States  during  the  lasl  quarter  of  a  century.  Mr.  Hamlin  divides  the 
half  centurj  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  into  two  periods,  taking 
the  year  L891  as  marking  the  close  of  the  early  renascence  of  modern 
American  architecture  and  the  beginning  of  the  new  area.  He  dis- 
cusses the  awakening  of  the  arl  in  L876;  the  rise  of  greal  architects 
such  as  Richardson,  Hurt.  Post,  McKim,  Mead  and  White.  Peabodj 
and  Stearns,  Ware,  and  others;  the  entrance  of  scores  of  trailed 
young  men  newly  from  Paris;  the  establishmenl  of  the  Columbia 
and  other  schools  of  architecture;  the  opening  of  new  art  museums 
and  schools  and  the  expansion  of  the  old  ones,  etc.  All  these  factors 
led  to  an  unprecedented  enthusiasm  marked  by  the  confidence  and 
immaturity  of  youth,  less  conscious  of  its  deficiencies  than  of  its  oppor- 
tunities). In  the  las  t  25  yea  is.  however,  the  profession  of  architecture 
ha-  gro*  n  more  mature  and  more  sophisticated.  '1  here  are  a  him  died 
capable  architects  now  where  there  were  Ki  in  1  891 .  and  the  rank-  are 
beginning  to  be  overcrowded.  The  actual  achievement  has  been 
vastly  greater  than  in  the  preceding  quarter  century;  its  average 
performance  is  vastly  superior;  its  greal  masterpieces  undoubtedly 
surpass  those  of  thai  earlier  time;  the  general  public  taste  has 
notably  risen  to  a  higher  level.  Bui  the  earlier  enthusiasm  has 
largely  evaporated.  The  requirements  laid  upon  the  architect  have 
enormously  increased  the  complexity  of  his  task,  and  the  struggle  ol 

c petition  has  become  intense  beyond  the  limits  <  f  a  generous  and 

enthusiastic  emulation.  The  commercializing  of  large  building 
operation-  has  raised  new  and  often  embarrassing  problems  of  pro- 
fessional ethics  and  practice.  'The  im  re  encouraging  feature-  of  the 
situation,  however,  are  outlined  a-  follow-: 

on  the  other  hand,  the   American  architeel  of  the  lasl  25  years  has  enjoyed 
.•a joy-  to-day  in  increasing  measure  a  hosl  of  advantages  den-.ed  to  the  men  <>i  earlier 
days.    The  facilities  for  Btudy,   the  educational   resources,   nave  been   immensel} 
increased.    The  volume  of  architectural  literature  available  in  libraries  has   grown 
tenfold.    The  Soclet)  of  Beaux   \n-    Architects  baa  provided  everj   section  of  the 

« try  with  ateliers  and  stimulating  opportunities  for  Belf-improvemenl  in  d< 

and  draftsmanship.  \  remarkable  advance  in  public  taste  and  in  standards  of  per- 
formance has  made  p  issible  a  quality  of  work  which  was  oul  of  the  question  25 

excepl  in  a  verj  few  centers  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  in  these.    The  architect 
has  at  In-  disp  >sal  materials  and  res  mrces  both  for  construction  and  decora- 
tion which  have  been  created  within  the  quarter  century.    > petitions  have  been 
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systematized  under  regulations  which  have  greatly  reduced  the  scandalous  practices 
that  used  to  be  rife.  The  whole  profession  of  architecture  has  been  raised  to  a  higher 
level  in  the  public  esteem  as  well  as  in  the  tone  and  standards  of  its  own  practice. 
The  American  Institute  and  other  organized  bodies  of  architects  have  developed 
throughout  the  country  an  esprit  de  corps,  a  solidarity,  a  community  of  interest, 
which  have  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increasing  intensity  of  composition. 

The  two  leading  features  in  the  architectural  progress  of  the  country 
are  considered  by  Mr.  Hamlin  to  have  been  the  development  of  steel 
skeleton  construction  and  the  influence  of  the  several  great  exposi- 
tions.    These  two  factors  he  deals  with  as  follows: 

The  steel  skeleton  was  really  born  in  1889;  but  the  year  1891  saw  it  accepted  as  more 
than  a  mere  experiment,  and  we  may  say  that  from  that  year  dates  its  definitive  adoption 
in  American  architecture.  It  is  fair  to  consider  it  as  the  fourth  of  the  great  structural 
advances  which  have  given  architecture  really  new  resources.  The  Roman  vault  for 
the  first  time  made  vastness  of  unincumbered  space  attainable.  The  Gothic  ribbed 
vault  and  flying  arch  and  buttress  created  the  masonry  skeleton  and  made  possible 
the  majestic  loftiness  and  airy  lightness  of  the  medieval  cathedral,  another  new 
architecture  was  created.  The  metallic  truss,  developed  toward  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  permitted  a  wholly  new  spaciousness  and  lightness  of  construction — our 
vast  exhibition  halls,  train  houses,  and  armories  would  have  been  impossible  without 
it;  again  a  new  architecture  came  into  existence,  although  hardly  recognized  as 
such.  The  steel  skeleton,  the  last  of  the  four  developments,  has  brought  into  being  a 
new  loftiness  and  lightness  of  construction;  it  has  freed  architecture  from  the  limita- 
tions of  massive  walls  which  had  for  ages  kept  it  from  soaring  otherwise  than  in  the 
frail  and  beautiful  but  practically  useless  form  of  the  spire.  We  have  not  yet  solved 
the  problem  of  the  ideal  artistic  treatment  of  the  skyscraper,  but  we  have  gone  a  long 
way  toward  it;  and  meanwhile  our  architecture  has  been  endowed  with  wholly  new 
resources  and  possibilities. 

If  the  influence  of  the  Columbian  Exhibition  was  less  revolutionary  than  that  of  the 
invention  of  the  steel  skeleton,  it  was  nevertheless  very  far-reaching.  The  10  archi- 
tects who  collaborated  in  that  remarkable  enterprise,  in  agreeing  to  adopt  a  uniform 
cornice  line  and  a  general  neo-classic  or  Renaissance  style  for  the  exteriors  of  the  chief 
buildings,  signed  the  death  warrant  of  the  still  lingering  Richardsonian  Romanesque. 
The  "White  City"  was  scoffed  at  by  many  of  our  French  visitors  as  nothing  bul 
"Ecole  projel  "  architecture.  In  Europe  the  movement  of  protest  against  the  aca- 
demic  and  traditional  had  begun;  the  visitors  were  surprised  and  disappointed  to  find 
us  still  in  the  letters  of  bondage  they  were  trying  to  throw  off.  They  failed  to  appre- 
eiale  the  ia<l  that  we  had  never  yet  been  under  this  bondage;  that  this  was  the  first 
time  in  our  history,  at  least  since  Thomas  Jefferson's  modest  experiment  at  Charlottes- 
ville,  that  our  arehitects  had  had  an  opportunity  to  design,  or  our  people  to  see,  a 
monumental  group  of  buildings  planned  as  an  ensemble;  the  first  time  that  they  had 
seen  Buch  buildings  set  in  an  environment  of  gardens  and  architectural  and  sculptural 
adjuncts  designed  to  enhance  the  total  effect.  The  impression  it  produced  was 
extraordinary.     The  grandeur  of   scale  and    the   intrinsic   beauty  of  the   fair  alike 

elicited  unh  ersal  enthusiasm. 

******* 

Other  exhibitions  since  at  Omaha,  Buffalo,  Jamestown,  SI.  Louis,  San  Francisco, 
San  Diego  have  followed  the  general  methods  of  the  Chicago  fair,  two  of  them  on  a 
'  r  scale,  tin-  later  em-  revealing  more  knowledge,  more  skill,  greater  resource, 
greater  freedom  and  richness  of  treatment  than  their  prototype.  But  none  has 
exerted  so  potent  an  influence  upon  the  national  architect  ure,  for  each  has  had  belli  ml 
h  :i  better  trained,  a  more  knowing  public  taste;  ii  has  lacked  the  sensational  effed 
of  a  new  discovery, "of  an'utterly  novel  achievement. 
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Another  potenl  influence  in  the  architectural  historj  of  the  country 
[a  thai  of  the  increase  in  educational  facilities, a  feature  which  Mr. 
I  lainhii  t  reata  as  follows: 

The  growing  influence  of  the  French  school,  which  lia<l  contributed  powerfull)  to 
the  architectural  awakening  of  the  eighties,  reached  its  highest  mark  during  the  lasl 
decade  of  the  lasl  centur] ,  The  aumber  of  Americans  in  the  Ecole  al  Paris  rapidly 
increased,  and  the  leading  offices  depended  upon  their  return  for  the  recruiting  of 
their  draftsmen.  With  each  year  some  among  the  older  Paris-trained  draftsmen 
emerged  from  these  offices  to  practice  independently.  In  1894  the  Society  of  Beaux- 
\ii<  Architects  began  its  remarkable  campaign  of  education  by  the  establishment  of 
"ateliers"  and  "concours"  of  "projets,"  which  have  since  been  extended  into  all 
parts  "f  the  United  States.  Their  success  has  been  prodigious;  and  despite  their 
tendency  to  dwell  unduly  upon  clever  draftsmanship  and  "  paper  architecture,"  they 
have  tloiK*  a  greal  Ben  ice  in  training  competent  draftsmen,  in  instilling  sound  ideas  oJ 
planning,  and  in  fostering  the  artistic  spirit.  The  general  quality  of  American  design 
and  of  American  draftsmanship  has  certainly  been  greatly  raised. 

Bui  the  credit  for  improved  design  and  draftsmanship  does  uot  by  any  means  all 
belong  to  the  labors  of  the  Beaux-Arts  Society.    Since  189]  importanl  architectural 

bcI Is  have  I n  founded  or  developed  in  the  universities  of  Harvard,  Pennsylvania, 

Tulane,  George  Washington  al  Washington,  l>.  0.,  Washingtonal  St.  Louis, 

Michigan,  and  Minnesota;    in   the   Carnegie  Technical  Scl Is  at    Pittsburgh,  the 

Irmour  Institute  at  Chicago,  Rose  Polytechnic  at  Terre  Saute,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, Uabama  Technical  Institute  and  many  others;  while  the  older  schools 
have  been  greatly  strengthened  and  developed.  Many  traveling  fellowships  have 
been  founded,  and  the  American  Academy  at  Rome  has  been  built  up  into  a 
Btrong  institution.  Countless  uighl  classes  and  "extension"  classes  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  Princeton  and  Yale  have  built  up  departments  of  architecture  which  are 
excellent  feeders  for  the  more  advanced  professional  courses  in  other  universities. 

The  influence  of  all  these  scl Is,  conservative  and  academic  in  the  main,  bul  by  no 

means  narrow  or  superficial,  has  served  to  raise  the  standards  of  our  architecture,  and 
to  bring  it  more  and  more  into  its  proper  place  as  a  learned  profession  as  well  as  an  art ; 
a  profession  in  which  Bcience  and  general  culture  mute  with  imagination  and  trained 
taste  i"  make  it  a  worthy  pursuit  For  men  and  women  of  high  aspiration. 

Mr.  Hamlin  gives  quite  a  long,  although  by  no  means  a  complete, 
Lis!  of  examples  of  representative  American  architecture  of  ih.  last 
quarter  century.  Of  the  exhibitions,  after  enumerating  the  most 
importanl .  he  writes: 

They  were  all  Bcenic  displays  of  "staff"  architecture,  decorations  rather  than  durable 
buildings,  bul  they  all  stimulated  the  imagination  and  developed  the  decorative 
iree  of  our  architects,  and  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  exerted  a  reflex  influence 
mi  European  exhibition  architecture 

Among  other  prominent  examples  of  modern  American  architecture 

he  cites  the  following: 

The  Boston  Public  Library  was  completed  in   1895     the  Librarj   of  I  i 

Washington  in  L897    the  Public  Librarj  ol  New  York  in  1912     With  theacceaai I 

William  Martin  Ail. in  to  the  office  of  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasurj  in  1893 
there  began  a  remarkable  reform  in  our  Federal  architecture,  which  continued  under 
hi-  .1    Knox  Taylor.    The  customhouses,  courthouses,  and  post  offict 

this  regime  at   New  STork,  Indianapolis,  San  Francisco  Cleveland,  and  other  ci 
the  Se,,ate  and  Bouse  offices  at  Waahington,  and  a  host  of  lesser  Federal  buildings, 
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have  lifted  our  national  official  architecture  from  pretentious  inferiority  to  a  level  of 
high  artistic  merit.  The  great  railway  terminals  at  Washington  and  New  York  and 
the  Northwestern  at  Chicago,  and  others  of  less  magnitude  at  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore, 
and  other  cities  have  redeemed  us  from  the  former  disgrace  of  the  old-time  shabby 
and  disreputable  makeshifts.  University  and  collegiate  groups  have  been  created 
that  are  the  envy  of  foreign  professors  and  scholars;  Palo  Alto  and  Berkeley  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Chicago,  Columbia,  Johns  Hopkins,  Prince- 
ton, Washington  at  St.  Louis,  Bryn  Mawr,  Vassar,  and  Sweetbrier  Colleges,  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  others,  represent  a  branch  of  architecture  which  hardly 
had  any  existence  before  1891.  At  the  same  time  a  new  architecture  of  public-school 
buildings  has  been  developed,  based  on  scientific  principles  and  the  logical  expression 
of  plan  and  structure;  witness  the  modern  schools  of  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  and  a  dozen  other  cities.  Certain  types  of  buildings  have  been  subjected 
to  a  process  of  standardization,  within  well-defined  limits,  as  the  result  of  prolonged 
and  systematic  study  of  their  requirements;  for  instance,  public  libraries,  hospitals, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings,  office  buildings,  public  schools.  That  is  to  say,  a  general  con- 
sensus has  been  reached  as  to  certain  of  their  requirements  and  the  best  arrange- 
ments, proportions,  and  dimensions  of  their  fundamental  elements,  so  that  all  archi- 
tects have  profited  by  the  combined  wisdom  of  those  who  have  worked  out  these 
standards.  The  librarians  were  the  first  to  attempt  such  a  formulation  of  require- 
ments, and  American  library  architecture  now  leads  the  world,  both  in  the  larger 
buildings  like  those  already  mentioned  and  such  other  important  examples  as  the 
libraries  of  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  Newark,  Springfield,  Providence,  and  Manchester 
(N.  H.),  and  in  the  smaller  libraries  and  branches.  In  any  American  city  the  library 
is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  buildings  in  town,  and  a  creditable  work  intrin- 
sically; and  in  any  college  or  university  the  same  is  often  true,  as  at  Columbia, 
Harvard,  Vassar,  and  many  others. 

The  Cathedrals  of  the  New  World,  the  third  installment  of  the 
series  which  appeared  in  the  French  edition  of  the  Bulletin,  deals 
with  those  ecclesiastical  structures  to  be  found  in  Peru.  The  follow- 
ing abbreviated  English  version  embodies  the  main  features,  and 
will  serve  to  explain  the  accompanying  illustrations. 

The  traveler  in  South  America  who  studies  the  various  features  of 
the  history  of  that  continent,  the  life  of  colonial  times  and  that  which 
followed  it  as  the  national  life  of  the  separate  countries,  soon  dis- 
covers that  there  is  a  well-defined  line  of  demarcation  between  that 
time  when  the  people  borrowed  their  artistic  inspiration  from  the 
traditional  sources  in  Europe  and  that  later  time  when  local  influ- 
ences began  to  be  felt  and  when  the  continent  developed  its  own 
artistic  sense  that  demanded  some  original  expression.  This  state- 
ment applies  to  t  lie  industries  that  were  first  brought  over  from 
Europe  across  the  Atlantic;  it  is  true  of  the  social  life  and  of  edu- 
cation in  all  the  Republics  of  the  southern  continent  manifesting 
characteristics  which  are  peculiarly  their  own;  it  is  likewise  true  of 
municipal  and  governmental  affairs,  and  finally  in  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  their  buildings,  especially  of  the  architecture  of  the 
ecclesiastical  edifices  of  the  diocesan  capitals. 

As  an  example  of  the  colonial  epoch  in  church  architecture  the 
cathedral  of  Lima  offers  a  good  illustration.     That   country  has  one 
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archbishopric,  that  of  Lima,  and  eight  dependent  bishoprics,  viz, 
Arequipa,  Huanuco,  Chachapoyas,  Ayacucho,  Puno  Trujillo,  Cuzco, 
and  Huaraz. 
In  connection  with  the  name  of  Lima  two  characters  will  always 
be  intimately  associated  with  its  historic  memories:  Pizarro,  the 
intrepid  conqueror,  whose  remains  rest  in  the  cathedral  whose  corner 
stone  he  laid,  who  founded  the  capital  and  gave  it  the  name  of  La 
Ciudad  de  los  Reyes  (The  city  of  the  Kings) :  and  second  a  young  girl 
who  renounced  a  life  of  social  ease  and  pleasure  and  became  renowned 
for  her  piety,  a  renown  which  resulted  in  her  canonization  by  Pope 
Clement  IX  in  1671  under  the  name  of  Saint  Rosa  of  Lima,  the 
patron  saint  of  the  capital  city  as  well  as  of  all  Catholic  South  America. 

It  was  Pizarro  who  laid  the  plans  for  the  imperial  city,  including 
the  erection  of  a  great  metropolitan  church.  It  wras  not  finished  and 
dedicated  until  1540,  and  it  was  at  the  request  of  Charles  V  of  Spain 
that  Pope  Paul  III  raised  the  see  of  Lima  to  an  archbishopric.  As 
a  consequence  it  was  determined  to  rebuild  the  edifice,  and  the  wTork 
was  started  under  auspicious  circumstances.  Owing  to  various 
interruptions,  changes  of  plans,  and  other  delays  the  building  was 
not  finished  until  1625.  Not  long  after  the  consecration  of  the 
cathedral,  by  order  of  the  Spanish  viceroy,  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
great  conquistador  were  transferred  to  the  edifice  and  now  rest  in  a 
splendid  sarcophagus  in  one  of  the  chapels. 

In  1746  an  earthquake  made  a  mass  of  ruins  of  the  city  of  Lima, 
the  cathedral  being  among  the  buildings  seriously  damaged.  In 
1  758  it  was  finally  completely  restored.  The  building  is  of  gray  stone. 
.Hid  is  the  largest  of  the  old  Spanish  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  South 
America.  The  facade  is  -ISO  feet  wide,  the  crowning  feature  of  the 
building  being  its  two  massive  square  towers.  The  many  columns 
and  architectural  decorations  are  for  the  most  pail  Corinthian  in 
style;  it  has  five  naves,  each  consisting  of  nine  an-hed  vaults,  the  two 
aisles  being  formed  of  ten  chapels.  The  choir  and  stalls  are  of  cedar 
and  mahogany  and  are  ornamented  with  remarkably  line  wood  carv- 
ing, while  among  the  treasures  of  the  church  are  to  he  found  some 
excellent  paintings,  among  them  being  a  line  Murillo  and  one  of 
Kemhrandl  's  masterpieces. 

An g  the  cathedrals  of  Peru  that  of  Arequipa  is  one  of  the  oldest 

and  mosl  interesting.  The  city  was  raised  to  a  bishopric  in  1~>~>7 
and  the  erection  of  the  cathedral  was  commenced  in  1612.  It  was 
completed  in  due  course,  hut  in  1844  its  interior  was  partially  de- 
stroyed by  lire,  many  of  it-  rich  treasures,  paintings,  and  other  pos- 
ioiis  being  lost.  The  rebuilding  took  20  years,  and  four  years 
after  it-  restoration  n  again  suffered  some  damage  from  the  terrible 
earthquake  of  1868.  The  -tincture  face-  the  Plaza  de  Annas,  its 
facade  measuring  150  feel  in  length.     It  bas  three  entrances  and  the 
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building  is  supported  by  70  large  columns  of  composite  Ionic  and 
Doric  style,  lending  it  a  massive  and  splendid  appearance.  The 
interior  is  divided  into  three  naves,  separated  by  superb  columns 
that  support  the  great  arches  above  with  harmonious  effect.  The 
main  altar  is  of  marble,  and  the  pulpit  of  beautifully  carved  wood. 

Huanuco,  capital  of  the  Department  of  the  same  name,  was  made 
an  episcopal  see  in  1865.  The  once  large  population  of  the  city  has 
dwindled  since  the  discovery  of  the  famous  copper  mines  at  Cerro  dc 
Pasco  until  now  there  are  perhaps  about  8,000  left.  The  cathedral, 
which  fronts  the  plaza,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  solid  construction, 
having  stone  arches  and  a  high  and  pointed  steeple.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  severe  earthquakes  have  never  visited  this  imme- 
diate section. 

Chachapoyas  has  been  a  bishopric  since  1843.  The  cathedral  is  a 
simple  one-story  structure  of  brick,  having  two  square  towers  to 
relieve  the  plainness  of  the  facade. 

Ayacucho,  a  bishopric  since  1609,  has  a  cathedral  of  more  preten- 
tious architecture   built  of  volcanic  rock  from  the  Picota  Mountains. 

Puno,  raised  to  a  bishopric  in  1861,  has  a  cathedral  which  is  well 
constructed  and  quite  ornate  in  architectural  embellishment.  The 
space  of  the  facade  between  the  two  towers  is  highly  ornamented  and 
has  a  number  of  fine  statues  of  saints  placed  in  open  niches  as  an 
unusual  feature. 

Trujillo,  an  episcopal  see  since  1577,  has  a  large  and  substantial 
cathedral  whose  architectural  features  are  two  large  towers  with  a 
cupola  over  the  center  of  the  building.  Many  fine  paintings  decorate 
the  sacristy.  The  general  plan  of  the  building  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  cathedral  of  Lima,  but  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Cuzco,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Incas,  was  made  a  bishopric  as 
early  as  1536.  ( instruction  of  the  cathedral  was  begun  the  same  year, 
but  for  one  reason  and  another  the  building  was  not  completed  until 
!)()  years  thereafter.  It  is  in  the  style  of  the  Spanish  renaissance  and 
was  built  of  stone  at  a  tremendous  cost.  The  interior  consists  of 
three  naves  separated  by  stone  pillars  which  support  the  high  vaulted 
arches.  \n  the  central  nave  is  the  choir,  the  carving  of  which  is 
superb.  In  front  of  it  stands  the  high  altar,  covered  with  silver. 
Two  fine  organs  (ill  the  church  with  the  music  of  their  rich  tones  on 
Sundays  and  feast  days.  Among  the  most  valuable  of  its  treasures 
is  a  painting,  "  El  Senor  de  la  Agonia,"  said  to  be  one  of  Van  Dyck's 
masterpieces.  In  the  sacristy  are  portraits  of  the  popes  and  of  all  the 
bishops  of  Cuzco.  One  of  the  most  precious  possessions  of  the  cathe- 
dral is  the  monstrance,  which  is  ornamented  with  pearls,  diamonds, 
emeralds,  rubies,  and  other  precious  stones  of  great  value. 

Iluara/.  was  made  an  episcopal  see  in  L899  and  the  erection  of  a 
new  cathedral  is  being  contemplated. 
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Stories  of  South  American  Birds,  by  George  K.  Cherrie,  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  American  Museum  Journal,  is  an  account  of  the  nest- 
ing peculiarities  and  habits  of  several  varieties  of  these  interesting 
denizens  of  the  forests  of  the  northern  part  of  that  continent.  The 
ingenuity  which  some  of  these  birds  exercise  in  safeguarding  their 
eggs  from  their  enemies  is  surprising.  Mr.  Cherrie  describes  quite  a 
number  of  such  instances,  some  of  the  most  interesting  being  brought 
out  in  the  following  excerpts  from  the  article : 

In  my  long  experience  as  a  natural  history  collector,  particularly  in  >-'outh  America, 
I  have  derived  the  greatest  pleasure  from  studying  the  nesting  habits  of  the  birds. 
In  addition  to  the  pleasure  obtained,  a  careful  study  of  nests,  eggs,  and  habits  of  the 
adult  birds  at  nesting  time  has  enabled  me  to  learn  much  regarding  relationships  of 
various  species.  There  is  much  also  to  be  learned  about  bird  psychology  as  a  result  of 
such  study. 

Apropos  of  the  latter,  I  have  frequently  been  asked  if  I  thought  individual  birds 
showed  peculiar  tastes,  in  any  way  differing  from  other  birds  of  the  same  species,  and 
in  reply  I  have  sometimes  told  of  my  experience  with  the  broad-billed  yellow  fly- 
catcher of  the  genus  Rhynchocyclus,  which  is  very  abundant  along  the  middle  Ori- 
noco. Near  my  camp,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Caicara,  I  found  many  nests  of  these 
birds;  in  one  case  three  of  them  within  a  radius  of  50  yards.  One  of  these  three  was 
composed  entirely  of  small,  threadlike  vegetable  fillers  of  a  shiny  black  color. 
Another  was  of  dark  gray-brown  fibers,  while  the  third  was  composed  of  very  fine 
grasses,  pale  brownish-gray  in  color.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  black  vegetable 
fibers  were  just  as  abundant  and  as  easily  accessible  to  the  two  other  pairs  as  to  the 
birds  that  employed  them  in  the  construction  of  their  nest:  so  also  were  the  gray 
fibers  as  accessible  to  the  birds  using  the  black  ones.  If  it  was  not  individual  taste 
that  induced  the  birds  to  employ  the  different  colored  fibers,  I  do  not  know  whal 
it  was. 

As  showing  how  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  relationships  of  1  irds  the  following 
instance  is  of  interest:  Of  the  nests  of  six  species  of  spinetail  (Synallaxis)  that  I 
have  found,  five  were  of  the  usual  form  and  materials:  extraordinary  structures  about 
three-fourths  of  a  yard  long,  composed  of  dry,  usually  thorny  twigs,  skillfully  woven 
into  a  cylindrical  mass,  with  a  long  tubular  entrance  to  the  nest  cavity,  which  oc- 
cupies the  lower  half  of  the  cylindrical  nest  body.  This  nest  mighl  be  described  as 
retort  shaped.  It  is  sometimes  built  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground,  but  may  be 
several  yards  above  it.  The  nest  proper  is  supported  ordinarily  between  the  twigs 
or  s  nail  branches  of  the  Limb,  while  the  entrance  to  the  nest  lies  along  the  main 
branch  and  is  held  up  by  it.  As  a  ride,  these  thorny  nests  are  not  concealed  in  any 
way  by  surrounding  foliage  or  bushes,  the  birds  apparently  depending  upon  the  sharp 
thorns  of  which  the  nest  is  composed  for  protection:  also,  the  nest  proper  is  con- 
cealed by  the  greal  mass  of  twigs  on  the  top  of  it.  These  twigs  are  laid  longitudinally, 
s  i  as  to  form  a  kind  of  thatched  roof,  thus  protecting  the  nest  from  rain,  as  it  is  usually 
occupied  during  the  heighl  oJ  i  he  rainy  season. 

The  nest  cavity  is  lined  with  soft,  dry  leaves  and  wood  liber,  as  a  foundation  for  an 
inner  nest  lining  of  :_'ray  lichens.  The  nests  of  five  of  the  species  of  spinetail  were  all 
of  this  general  type,  but  that  of  the  sixth  species,  the  Ion  red  spinetail.  was  entirely 
di  tie  rent .  I  had  I. ecu  seeking  the  nest  of  this  species  for  weeks,  and  some  time  prior 
to  my  discovery  of  it  I  found  a  pair  of  the  birds  hovering  about  what  appeared  to  me 
to  be  a  mass  of  drift  grass  thai  had  lodged  between  the  Eorks  at  the  top  of  a  slender 
sapling.  At  thai  time  it  was  aboul  -  meters  above  the  surface  of  the  river.  (The 
japling  -•loud  in  a  flooded  area  perhaps  LOO  meters  from  the  river  shore 
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When  discovered  the  interior  was  pierced  by  several  tunnels.  One  of  these  had 
been  closed  at  one  end  with  leaves  and  vegetable  fibers,  and  a  large  nest  cavity  had 
been  excavated  at  about  its  middle.  Some  dry  leaves  and  wood  fiber  were  there  as  a 
nest  lining  and,  as  an  inner  nest  lining,  the  same  kind  of  gray  lichens  as  in  the  nests 
of  the  other  five  species  of  spinetail.  Outwardly  the  nest  was  a  mere  bunch  of  drift 
grass;  the  site  chosen  and  the  materials  employed  were  wholly  different  from  those 
used  by  the  allied  species.  In  the  use  of  the  gray  lichens  for  an  inner  nest  lining, 
however,  we  find  a  trait  common  to  all. 

The  question  naturally  arises.  "'Is  the  use  of  this  gray  lichen  for  the  inner  lining 
of  the  nest  cavity  a  custom  descended  from  distant  common  ancestors?" 

There  is  perhaps  no  group  of  birds  in  all  the  Tropics  that  will  more  richly  repay 
careful  study  of  its  nesting  habits  than  the  flycatchers.  There  is  certainly  no  group 
in  which  occurs  a  greater  variety  of  nests.  Some  species,  for  instance,  build  tiny,  frail, 
lichen-covered  nests,  as  dainty  as  any  of  those  built  by  the  humming  birds.  Some 
weave  structures  that  might  well  serve  as  a  model  for  the  African  weaver  birds. 
Certain  flycatchers,  on  the  other  hand,  build  bulky  rough  nests  that  remind  one  of 
the  work  of  jays  or  crows.  Some  members  of  the  group  are  secretive,  constructing 
their  nests  in  the  most  sheltered  and  retired  spots  in  the  thick  forest,  hidden  among 
bunches  of  leaves,  or  otherwise  concealed.  A  few  nest  near  the  ground;  others  place 
their  nests  high  up  in  the  tree  tops,  while  in  the  open  plains  districts  of  the  great  river 
basins  there  are  perhaps  few  objects  more  prominent  in  the  landscape  than  the  great 
grass  nests  of  the  yellow-breasted  flycatchers  in  the  tops  of  the  low  trees. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  South  American  nests  I  have  found  is  that  of  the  two- 
banded  Bucco  or  puff  bird.  This  species  has  the  extraordinary  habit  of  excavating 
into  occupied  nests  of  the  common  termite,  or  white  ant,  of  the  region  (whose  nests 
are  so  conspicuous  in  many  of  the  forest  trees).  The  Bucco  usually  makes  the  en- 
trance to  its  nest  in  the  middle  of  the  side  of  the  termite  nest,  the  tunnel  passing 
backward  and  upward  for  nearly  the  entire  diameter  of  the  termite  dwelling,  and 
ending  in  a  slightly  enlarged  spherical  chamber  about  15  centimeters  in  diameter, 
the  entrance  tunnel  being  only  about  one  half  that  width.  No  nesting  material  is 
carried  in,  the  eggs  being  deposited  on  the  debris  at  the  bottom  of  the  nest  cavity. 
It  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me  how  the  birds  were  able  to  cany  on  their  work  of 
excavation,  because  termites,  at  the  slightest  disturbance,  swarm  out  in  countless 
thousands,  and  I  can  not  conceive  how  any  living  object  could  endure  being  covered 
by  these  viciously  biting  little  insects.  Another  problem  I  have  not  been  able  to 
solve  is  how  the  young  birds,  particularly  immediately  after  being  hatched,  could 
possibly  survive. 

A  species  of  puff  bird  whose  nest  I  had  long  sought  was  discovered  finally  quite  by 
accident.  One  day,  as  I  was  trying  to  protect  myself  from  a  sudden  shower  that  had 
overtaken  me  in  the  forest,  and  was  crowding  in  among  the  thick  branches  of  a  low 
tree,  I  heard  a  sound  that  seemed  to  come  from  the  ground  beside  me — the  cheep  of  a 
young  bird.  I  looked  about  on  all  sides,  but  could  not  discover  anything.  The 
sound  was  repeated.  It  seemed  nearer  to  my  feet  than  before,  but  nothing  was  in 
sight.  My  attention,  however,  was  presently  fixed  on  what  appeared  to  be  a  small 
pile  of  brush  that  had  been  brought  together  by  a  current  of  wind.  Closer  examina- 
tion revealed  the  fact  that  there  was  an  entrance  beneath  this  pile  of  brush  on  one 
side,  where  the  ground  seemed  to  have  been  swept  clean  by  some  animal  entering 
and  leaving.  With  a  movement  of  my  foot  I  pushed  the  brush  aside,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  beneath  it,  a  good-sized  hole  leading  down  into  the  ground.  1  had  no 
idea  what  the  occupant  iniirlii  he,  but  secured  a  long  slick  with  a  fork  on  the  end  of 
it.  I  punched  this  into  the  hole  to  discover  whether  there  was  a  tenant,  and  was 
surprised  to  hear  a  bird's  sharp  squeak  as  a  result  of  my  investigation.  A  lew  twists 
of  l  lie  slick  in  my  hand  and  I  drew  H  out  with  a  bird  attached  to  I  he  end,  I  he  leathers 
having  become  entangled  about  the  small  fork.  Ii  was  a  surprise  to  find  a  bird  at 
all,  but  it  was  a  greater  surprise  to  find  the  bird  a  puff  bird. 
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Whether  this  Deal  cavity,  which  was  ahout  5  feel  in  depth,  had  been  excavated 
by  the  puff  birds  I  do  nol  know  .  as  this  is  the  only  aeel  I  have  ever  found  of  the  Bpe- 
but  if  the  puff  bird  did  construct  its  own,  nest  cavity,  the  earth  that  was  removed 
carried  some  distance  away,  leaving  m>  sign  of  it  about  the  entrance  This, 
however,  i-  perhaps  nol  surprising,  for  the  swallowwing,  another  relative  of  the 
puff  birds,  i-  known  to  excavate  Its  own  neel  cavity,  <  I  i  '_r-_r  i  1 1  lt  down  Bometimee  for  a 
couple  of  feel  in  the  open  level  prairies,  and  while  doubtless  a  large  amounl  of  dirt 
and  >and  are  carried  out,  no  accumulation  of  such  material  is  ever  found  aboul  tin- 
entrance.  There  is  do  doubl  thai  'I"'  pile  of  1  >  r  u  - 1 1  over  the  entrance  to  the  red- 
billed  puff  bird's  nesl  bad  been  placed  there  by  the  birds  themselves.  Ii  was  a 
fine  example  of  bow  birds  sometimes  build  structures,  either  to  bide  their  nests  or  to 
protecl  themsel 

The  orioles  and  bangnests  have  some  very  interesting  and  curious  aesting  habits 
For  instance,  there  is  one  form  of  white-billed  bangnesl  that,  I  believe,  always  con- 
structs n-  neal  (or  nests,  a<  thi^  species  builds  in  colonies  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of,  or  surrounding,  the  nesl  of  Borne  species  of  wasp,  fear  after  year  i li<s<- 
colonies  increase  in  size  as  the  wasp  nest  increases  in  size,  and  if  through  any  accident 
the  wasp  neel  is  destroyed  or  abandoned,  within  a  year  or  two  thai  locality  will  be 
abandoned  by  the  hangnests  also  [  remember  a  case  in  which  a  colony  of  these  birds 
nested  in  one  place  for  LO  consecutive  years.  At  the  end  of  thai  time  I  cul  the  branch 
thai  supported  the  wasp  nest,  thus  destroying  the  wasp  colony.  Three  years  later, 
w lien  I  visited  the  locality,  there  were  nol  more  than  six  pair-  of  birds  in  the  colony 
thai  had  previously  been  tenanted  by  a1  leasl  umi  birds. 

The  orioles  and  hangnests  are  nol  the  only  Bpeciee  of  birds  thai  seem  to  derive 
protection,  or  company,  from  neighborliness  with  the  wasps.  Very  often  I  have 
found  nests  ol  tanagers,  and  also  some  of  the  smaller  flycatchers,  near  those  of  the 
wasp.  Apparently  there  i->  never  any  misunderstanding  between  the  respective 
tenant-  of  the  different  colonies,  hut  there  is  little  doubl  thai  should  a  monkey,  for 
instance,  attempt  to  gel  into  a  nesl  of  the  colony  of  hangnests,  it  would  be  very  quickly 
driven  away  by  the  insects. 

An  instance  of  a  similar  protection  occurs  among  the  small  fiat-billed  flycatchers  of 
the  genus  Todirosirum,  which  frequently  suspend  their  nests  al  the  end-  of  twigs  or 
branches  inhabited  by  some  of  the  vicious  species  of  Btinging  or  biting  ants.  These 
no  doubl  furnish  protection  from  any  of  the  bird's  enemies  thai  mighl  attempt  to 
creep  down  the  branches,  and  I  have  frequently  had  my  hands  severely  stung  by  the 
small  irate  tenant-  of  BUCh  branches. 

The  Grand  Canyon  is  the  second  of  the  series  of  articles  on  the 
national  parks  of  the  United  States  now  running  in  the  Spanish  edi- 
tion id'  the   Bulletin.     To  those  of  our  readers  who  have  never 

visited  this  -t  marvelous  of  nature's  scenic  wonders  the  following 

English  version  may  be  of  interest : 

'In  the  sightseer  and  lover  of  the  tremendous  and  fearful  in  nature 
there  are  few  sights  which  can  rival  the  wondrous  and  gorgeous 
-rciic-  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River  in  the  State  of 
Arizona.  To  the  geologist  the  canyon  offers  an  ever-increasing  and 
endless  field  for  study.  Ii-  mysteries  are  man}  and  within  its  walls 
it  contains  deposits  thai  belong  t<i  almost  everj  known  geological 
age.  "More  mysterious  in  its  depth  than  the  Himalayas  in  their 
height,  the  Grand  Canyon  remains  not  the  eighth,  but  the  first,  won- 
der of  the  world,"  writes  one  tourist;  "there  is  nothing  like  it." 
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I  ',  the  111* • — i  superficial  description  "f  this  enormous  Bpectacle 
m:i\  in»i  be  put  in  words.  The  wanderer  upon  the  rim  overlooks  a 
thousand  square  miles  of  pyramids  and  minarets  carved  from  the 
painted  depths.  Many  miles  awaj  and  more  than  a  mile  belo^  the 
level  of  !u-  feet  he  sees  a  tinj  silver  thread  which  he  knows  is  the 
giant  Colorado.  This  river  is  formed  l>\  the  confluence  of  the  Grand 
and  tin'  Green  Rivers.  Together  thej  gather  the  waters  of  300,000 
square  miles.  Their  manj  canyons  reach  this  magnificent  climax  in 
northern  Arizona.  In  describing  the  scenic  effects  at  sunset  and 
moonrise,  a  writer  has  said,  "It  is  great  but  not  beautiful.  The  lines 
are  chaotic,  disturbing  but  wait!  The  clouds  and  the  Bunset,  the 
moonrise  and  the  storm  will  transform  it  into  a  splendor  no  moun- 
tain range  can  surpass.  Peaks  will  -liift  and  glow,  walls  darken, 
crags  take  fire,  and  gray-green  mesas,  dimrj  seen,  lake  mi  the  gleam 
of  opalescent  lakes  of  mountain  water. 

The  spectacle  awes  and  inspires  Bilence.  At  first  you  can  m>t  com- 
prehend it.  There  is  no  measure,  nothing  which  the  eye  can  grasp  nor 
the  mind  fathom.  It  may  l>e  hours  before  yon  can  even  slightlj 
adjust  yourself  t"  the  titanic  spectacle,  before  it  ceases  t«>  be  utter 
chaos;  and  n<>t  until  thru  do  you  begin  t<>  exclaim  in  rapture.  With 
dawning  appreciation  comes  growing  wonder,  and  |  »*  ►— 1 1 1  \  *  ■  compre- 
hension lies  always  just  beyond  reach. 

Romantic  Indian  Legends  surround  the  canyon.  The  Indian-  be- 
lieved it  the  road  to  Heaven.  A  great  chief  mourned  the  death  t>f 
In-  wife.  To  him  came  the  godTa-vwoats  and  offered  to  prove  that 
his  wife  was  in  a  happier  land  by  taking  him  there  t<>  look  upon  her 
happiness.  Ta-vwoats  then  made  a  trail  through  the  protecting 
mountains  and  Led  the  chief  t<>  the  happy  land.  Thus  was  created 
the  canyon  gorge  of  the  Colorado.  On  their  return,  lesl  the  un- 
worthy Bhould  find  this  happy  land.  Ta-vwoats  rolled  through  the 
trail  a  wild,  surging  river,  calling  into  existence  the  Colorado. 

One  of  the  mosl  stirring  adventures  in  the  history  of  American 
exploration  took  place  at  the  Grand  Canyon.  For  hundreds  of  miles 
the  Colorado  and  it-  tributaries  form  a  network  of  mighty  chasms 
which  few  had  ventured  even  t«»  enter.  Of  the  Grand  Canyon,  deep- 
est and  hugest  of  all.  tales  were  current  of  whirlpools,  of  hundred 
miles  of  underground  passages,  and  of  giant  falls  whose  roaring 
music  could  l>e  heard  on  distant  mountain  summits.  The  Indians 
feared  it.  The  hardiest  frontiersmen  dared  uot  tempt  it.  It  re- 
mained for  .-i  geologist  and  a  school-teacher,  a  one-armed  veteran 
of  the  ('i\d  War.  John  Wesle}  Powell,  afterward  Director  of  the 
I  nited  States  Geological  Survey,  t<>  dare  and  t<>  accomplish.  This 
was  in  1869,  and  Powell,  accompanied  I>\  nine  men  with  four 
boats,  succeeded  in  proving  that  there  were  qo  whirlpools  that  were 
impassable  and  that   there  were  no  underground  passages  nor  cata- 
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Tho  photograph  shows  how  broad  and  safe  are  the  canyon 


trails.    There  is  no  danger  in  the  descent. 
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ract8'  li,1!  ,l"'  tnp  U;1^  hazardous  ...  the  extreme.  The  adven- 
fcurer8  ,;""'1  fche  unknown  ai  ever}  bend,  daily,  sometimes  several 
times  dady,  embarking  upon  swift  rapids  without  guessing  hood 
what  rocks  or  ...  whal  great  falls  thej  might  terminate 

One  of  the  most  Hvid  and  effective  descriptions  of  the  Grand  Can- 
yon is  that  by  John  Burroughs,  the  naturalist,  poet,  and  author  His 
-'"'•"  »ove  of  nature  led  him  to  devote  his  literarj  talents  to  writing 
'"  ;l  charming  and  popular  style  of  nature's  beauties  l„  a  contri^ 
butiontoCenturj  Magazine,  on  The  Grand  Canyon,  he  wrote  in  part 
as  Follows: 

In  making  the  journey  ...  the  greal  Southwesl    I  olorado    Nen  Mexic  .    Uisona 

"T      '■"""""""        "■'''"    hei8P»tty8uretowiahhedidlth(  ,iu,h 

•'•'1  "7  -l"  " "uthwestern  landeca, rying  ai 1  to  be  read 

I      being  able  to  read  it  at  all,  or  not  taking  anj  interest  in  it,  is  like 
B  .r  Jerusalem,  knowing  nothing  of  the  history  of  those  land* 

"    " b^  West  as  never  before  that  the  worid  is  shaped  by 

».     rhereareprobablj  few  or  no  landscapes  in  any  part  of  the  counlrTfro™ 

^thtfrT^^r^^^1101' •■-■-«»-u,....:.ti.: : 

rmui,  .!,.•  froel    the  wind;    bul  on  our  Atlantic  seaboard  the  evidence*  of  ..  are  a.  . 

r""'     ""h",:- -'» <**'■  wounds  are  virtually  all  healed TZ£i£\ 

,h'--  i  gaping,  if  not  bl ling.    Then  there  is  so  much  florin ,£ 

7~  »  many  of  the  warm  tintsof  life,  that  this  fact seanTtTempL^ 

",lrrV:"."   "^^^^^^^^paleorfadetoan^^uX 

^.effecteof ^e  a,^ ,,„,,,,.,  ,,rmaM„,^      ,,„, (  ;  *    '  1 

««  Uke  volumes  of  colored  plates;  not  untU  the  1 to  are  o, I  ,|,  X 

plendor  of  the  hues  they  bold.  lowereahae 

"' "  '/  **/*»*  °ne  reaches  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  if  be  bat  k„,t 

^  mind  open    '- -  i-,,-,!  ,„  _  .,rikm,  aml  linil,llal  f '  j"J  "j*  " 

;;7  7  7,,llv ''^r  ^ 

»  be  may  have  seen,  or  h..w  ,„:III>  d,s,Tipti..,,9  „f  it  I,,  II1:IV  haV(.  ,„.„,      !  ' 

— -Id.anTJfee ^J^2£^EZ&*k ST 

'•-■»"' ".  alm.H,  i„,.vi,ahl,.     The  immen^tj  o^Z^n Ti^l^3 

;::!™,rl ''' '^ ^^ -— —,,;,',:;::, 

Three  features  of  the  canyon  atrike  one  ai  once    its  unnamllai    .  , 

■";;';"-"iral  '■;»-»■ '  — - i  -.,»,. fSStf.'SM 

Jefeedalcnveewath  openings  a  mile  wide;  there  wmcheemtJbiTZZZ^ 

;r'•,"•',ll U r—'- «**  and  rude  statues  fr £    ,    ,  ""„ 

•""  """""-'■";" Prefers, to  the  architectural  feature*  and 

^yonwhxchmustpUyaprominent  part  in  all  faithful  a,u>„lp, 

Phere  are  huge,  truncated  towers,  .ntal  molding  .1 

:■;'••"  V": ^tofanoblefacade      , ■  „,.■  „ ZZS^Z 

»devatedpUtform,th tli> ■  „ir , ■„,..,-  chair,    w>  feet  o.  morel 
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and  behind  and  above  them  the  suggestion  of  three  more  chairs  in  partial  ruin. 
Indeed,  there  is  an  opulence  of  architectural  and  monumental  forms  in  this  divine 
abyss  such  as  one  has  never  before  dreamed  of  seeing  wrought  out  by  the  blind  forces 
of  nature.  These  forces  have  here  foreshadowed  all  the  noblest  architecture  of  the 
world.  Many  of  the  vast  carved  and  ornamental  masses  which  diversify  the  canyon 
have  been  fitly  named  temples,  as  Shiva's  temple,  a  mile  high,  carved  out  of  the 
red  carboniferous  limestone,  and  remarkably  symmetrical  in  its  outlines.  Near  it  is 
the  temple  of  Isis,  the  temple  of  Osiris,  the  Buddha  temple,  the  Horus  temple,  and 
the  Pyramid  of  Cheops.  Farther  to  the  east  is  the  Diva  temple,  the  Brahma  temple, 
the  temple  of  Zoroaster,  and  the  tomb  of  Odin.  Indeed,  everywhere  there  are  sug- 
gestions of  temples  and  tombs,  pagodas  and  pyramids,  on  a  scale  that  no  work  of 
human  hands  can  rival.  *    *    With  the  wealth  of  form  goes  a  wealth  of  color. 

Never,  I  venture  to  say,  were  reds  and  browns  and  grays  and  vermilions  more  appeal- 
ing to  the  eye  than  they  are  as  they  softly  glow  in  this  great  canyon.  The  color  scheme 
rims  from  the  dark,  sombre  hue  of  the  gneiss  at  the  bottom,  up  through  the  yellowish 
brown  of  the  Cambrian  layers,  and  on  up  through  seven  or  eight  broad  bands  of  vary- 
ing tints  of  red  and  vermilion,  to  the  broad  yellowish-gray  at  the  top. 

The  geologists  are  agreed  that  the  canyon  is  only  of  yesterday  in  geologic 
time — the  middle  Tertiary — and  yet  behold  the  duration  of  that  yesterday  as  here 
revealed,  probably  a  million  years  or  more.  We  can  no  more  form  any  conception 
of  such  time  than  we  can  of  the  size  of  the  sun  or  of  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars. 
The  forces  that  did  all  this  vast  delving  and  sculpturing — the  air,  the  rains,  the 
frost — are  as  active  now  as  they  ever  were;  but  their  activity  is  a  kind  of  slumbering 
that  rarely  makes  a  sign.  Only  at  long  intervals  is  the  silence  of  any  part  of  the 
profound  abyss  broken  by  the  fall  of  loosened  rocks  or  sliding  talus.  We  ourselves 
saw  where  a  hugh  splinter  of  rock  had  recently  dropped  from  the  face  of  the  cliff. 
In  time  these  loosened  masses  disappear,  as  if  they  melted  like  ice. 

"The  Patifio  Tin  Mines,  Bolivia,"  is  the  title  of  the  leading  article 
in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  (New  York)  for  September  9, 
1916,  contributed  by  Benjamin  L.  Miller  and  Joseph  T.  Singewald,  jr. 
As  implied  by  the  title,  the  authors  deal  chiefly  with  the  Patifio 
properties  and  their  development,  and  since  these  may  be  taken  as 
typical  of  the  most  advanced  phase  of  the  tin  mining  industry  in 
Bolivia  the  salient  features  of  the  account,  omitting  the  more  technical 
details,  are  reproduced  in  the  following  excerpts: 

The  history  of  mining  is  replete  with  stories  of  spectacular  discoveries  and  suddenly 
enriched  miners.  In  almost  every  country  one  finds  wealthy  families  whose  fortunes 
can  be  traced  back  to  some  remarkable  mines.  In  some  instances  these  fortunes  have 
been  acquired  through  good  luck  entirely,  bul  in  most  cases  some  men  possessed 
greater  foresight  than  others  and  were  willing  to  stake  all  they  possessed  on  their 
beliefs.  To  the  latter  class  belongs  Simon  I.  Patifio,  the  tin  king  of  Bolivia.  From 
an  ordinary  day  laborer  in  the  mines  in  a  few  years  he  became  a  multimillionaire,  the 
wealthiest  man  in  Bolivia;  and  his  entire  fortune  is  due  to  his  conviction  that  tin  ore 
could  I"-  profitably  mined  in  Bolivia. 

The  world  had  come  to  look  upon  tin  as  a  product  in  which  Cornwall,  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  adjoining  islands,  and  Australia  were  almost  the  sole  sources  of  supply. 
and  thus  the  tin  ore  encountered  in  Bolivian  silver  mines  was  ignored  and  discarded 
i  te,  Patifio,  however,  realized  the  possibilities  of  these  Bolivian  ores.  He 
secured  options  on  numerous  mines  and  old  dumps  rich  in  cassiterite  ere.  and  through 
persistence  was  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  capital  to  prove  his  contention.  To  him 
Bolh  La-owes  much  ae  tin  mining  now  occupies  firsl  place  in  the  mining  industry  of  the 
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Upper:  L'art  of  the  mill  property    ind  residence  of  Sefior  Simon  ]    Patifioal  I  ncia,     Lower:  Bomesof 

the  nun. 'i    n  in>  \M,ik  the  P  rtiflo  tin  mine  ai  I  una. 
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country,  followed  b)  copper,  bismuth,  and  silver;  36  :'._'!  i"ii-  "i  tin  I  arilla 

from  m  Sn,  was  exported  during  L915,    One  "i  th<    P  the 

;  raat  I  ncia  contributed  more  than  26  per  cent  of  the  total,  according  to  fig 
at  hand,  and  continues  to  hold  th<  premier  tin  mine. 

baa  not  onlj  enri<  bed  himself  through  his  profits  in  tin  mining,  but  b) 
i|>l>nrt  ol  various  enterprises  has  done  bo  much  for  the  development  of  his  country 
that  he  well  deserves  the  gratitude  he  receives  from  the  E*  He  has  Bpent 

most  of  his  time  in  Europe  in  recent  years,  leaving  his  mines  in  charge  of  Maximo  v- 
who  unquestionabl}   is  one  of  1 1 » « -  ablest  mining  men  that   Bolivia  has  prod 
Patifio's  principal  mines  are  located  at  I  ncia  and  Buanuni. 

I  .i  Salvadora  and  Llallagua,  the  two  greatest  tin  mines  of  Bolivia,  are  located  in  the 
same  mountain,   12  miles  southeast  of  Machacan  ition  on  the  Antofagi 

l  .i  I'.i    Railway,  a  short  distance  south  of  Oruro      Pati  La  Salvadora    while 

Llallagua  is  owned  by  Chilean  capital  operated  under  the  name  of  Compania  Estafii- 
fera  de  Llallagua.  Patifio  had  built  a  railroad  from  Machacamarca  to  kilometer  40 
Punta  de  Rieles  and  had  the  roadbed  graded  Beveral  kilometers  farther  toward 
I  acia,  when  the  European  war  depressed  the  tin  market  and  temporarily  baited  the 
work.  It  will  do  doubl  be  completed  before  verj  long.  The  railroad  passes  tin ■ 
Buanuni,  the  other  important  tin-mining  district  controlled  i      P 

At  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  |  are  taken  by  stage  to  Uncia,  a  distal 

of  is  miles,  over  rough  roads  through  a  very  hilly  country.  It  requires  five  hours  for 
the  trip  and  costs  12  bolivianos  a  passenger  |3  80  Suppli<  -  foi  the  town  of  Uncia, 
which  baa  a  population  of  aboul  -  000  people,  are  mainly  •  rough!  from  the  railroad  by 
llama-  The  country  itself  is  arid  and  treeless  and  produces  little.  Fortunately,  the 
sufficient  for  the  llama-  and  alpacas,  the  two  animal-  on  which  tin- 
country  is  dependent  for  fuel,  wool,  meat,  and  transportation. 

The  liill  from  which  almost  one-half  of  Bolivia's  annual  production  is  obtained  is 
composed  of  a  central  mass  of  porphyritic  rhyolite,  which  has  been  intruded  through  a 
thicl  dates  and  Bhalj  Bandstones,  in  most  places  decidedly  carl  onaceous  and 

dark  in  color,  but  near  the  town  of  Uncia  there  is  considerable  red  shale.     No  fossils 
were  found  in  these  sedimentary  rocks,  but  they  belong  to  the  gn 
prominently  developed  in  the  Eastern  Cordillera  and  generally  believed  to  ■ 

In  \  iew  of  our  discovery  of  widespread  Tertiary  shales  in  the  \  icinity 

I'  is  probable  that  the  Uncia  shales  may  also  he  found  to  he  of  much  more 

recent  age,  and  it  is  hoped  thai  fossils  may  1"'  found.    The  shales  outcrop  on  the  lower 
flanks  of  the  mountain.    *    *    * 

Throughout  the  mountain  there  arc  oumerous  veins,  the  most  important  of  which 
received  na  In  the  Llallagua  about  15  veins  have  been  found,  of 

which  th(  tlanca,  and  San  Jose  are  the si  important.     In  general  the  veins 

have  approximately  parallel  strikes,  aboul  N.  30    I'.,  with  Bteep  dips  to  the  northwest 

ral  of  the  southeasterly  dipping  veins  of  the  Salvador  mine 
into  the  ground  owned  by  the  Llallagua'company,  while  some  of  the  northwesterly 

dipping  '.'in-  o|  the  latter  company  enter  the  gr 1  owned  bj  Patifio      Difficulties 

between  the  two  companies  have  I  een  adjusted  and  they  are  new  cooperating  in  the 
construction  of  a  tunnel  that  will  drain  1  oth  properties 

The  veins  are  extremely  variable  in  width.  Within  a  iew  yards  a  vein  may  befound 
t"  wi<len  from  a  few  inchi  ral  feet  and  perhaps  entirelj  disap]  i 

ad.     Nat  u  ral  I  \ .  stoping  i-  confined  to  the  wider  portions  of  the  veins  only. 

The  veins  are  in  part  true  fissure  fillings  and  in  part  the  cemented  fn 
breccia  along  fracture  zones      The  principal  ore  mineral  is  cassiteriti  lark 

color,  practii  all)  Mack      In  the  'rue  veins  it  is  Sne  grained  and  comps  the 

breccia  there  are  numerous  open  cs  lined  witl  In 

I'le  •  in  the  mil.'-  have  been  formed  on  quarl 


Photoa  bj  It-  I.   MUlei 


THE   PATINo  TIN   MINKS    \T  UNCI  A. 


Upper:  The  '  facia  concentrating  mill.    Lower:  Mine  and  mill  superintendents  al  the  main  entrance  of 
the  Bocavonl  unnel  which  cuts  the  ore  veins,  7,312  feel  long,  and  runs  into  the  moun- 

li    atlon  '.i  1 1  146  feel  above  sea  level. 
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viously  formed.  Some  of  the  cassiterite  ore  crumbles  very  readily,  almost  making  a 
powder  when  broken. 

Considerable  bismuthinite  occurs  in  the  ore,  but  as  yet  no  attention  has  been  given 
it.  While  the  bismuth  content  is  not  as  great  as  one  may  think  from  a  casual  exami- 
nation of  the  ore,  due  to  the  thin-bladed  crystals  of  the  bismuthinite  determining  the 
place  where  the  ore  breaks,  and  consequently  showing  prominently  on  the  surfaces  of 
the  ore  fragments,  yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  some  pieces  of  rich  bismuth  ore  could 
be  sorted  out  by  hand  with  profit. 

Wolframite  and  scheelite  are  present,  but  until  recently  no  efforts  were  made  to 
separate  them  from  the  cassiterite.  In  March,  1916,  the  first  shipment  of  tungsten 
concentrates  was  made.  It  assayed  5G  per  cent  tungstic  acid,  and  the  company  was 
at  that  time  obtaining  500  pounds  a  day.  A  little  native  copper  and  some  chalco- 
pyrite  have  been  found,  but  not  in  economic  quantities. 

Pyrite  is  almost  the  sole  gangue  mineral,  with  small  amounts  of  marcasite,  arseno- 
pyrite,  pyrrhotite,  quartz,  siderite,  and  aragonite.  Most  of  the  quartz  is  in  the  vugs. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain,  where  the  veins  have  now  been  almost  worked  out, 
there  was  considerable  oxidized  ore  (pacos),  of  porous  character  and  stained  with 
limonite.  Some  pockets  of  unusually  rich  tin  were  encountered  in  these  early  work 
ings  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  but  in  general  the  veins  in  the  oxidized  zone  carry  just 
about  the  same  values  as  in  the  sulphide  portion.  In  weight  the  pacos  ores  are  richer- 
due  to  the  removal  of  the  gangue  materials  by  oxidation  and  solution. 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  article  deals  with  the  various  methods 
adopted  in  mining  the  ore,  the  placer  tin  workings  of  the  Uncia 
district,  the  geology  of  Mount  Posoquoni,  where  the  main  workings 
of  the  Huannni  section  are  to  be  found,  and  many  other  details  of 
interest  to  the  mining  engineer  and  to  those  who  are  connected  with 
the  tin-mining  industry. 

A  National  Shrine,  in  the  current  number  of  the  Spanish  edition 
of  the  Bulletin,  is  a  short  account  of  the  formation  of  the  Lincoln 
Farm  Association  and  of  its  work  in  erecting  a  permanent  memorial 
to  the  great  President  at  the  place  of  his  birth.  -  The  following  is  the 
English  version  of  the  article: 

Abraham  Lincoln,  the  great  emancipator  of  the  slaves  and  President  of  the  United 
States  during  the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  was  born  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  February 
12,  1809.  The  place  of  his  birth  was  an  humble  cabin  made  of  logs.  In  1816  his 
parents  moved  from  Kentucky  to  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  young  Lincoln,  as  he  grew 
up,  became  in  time  a  laborer  on  the  river  boats  plying  on  the'Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivers,  a  clerk  in  a  store  and  mill  at  New  Salem,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  post- 
ma -tor  at  New  Salem.  While  in  this  latter  employment  he  began  to  study  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  1836  at  Springfield,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Spring- 
field thereafter  remained  his  home  until  he  became  Presddenl  of  the  United  Stale- 
In  L847  lie  was  elected  i<>  Congress,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  his  outspoken 
antislavery  views.  In  L858  he  was  a  candidate  fur  I'nited  Slates  Senator  in  oppo- 
sition to  Judge  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  two  years  later  one  of  his  opponents  for  the 
I'm  idency.  Lincoln  was  defeated  for  the  Senate  and  Douglas  elected.  In  L860 
Lincoln  was  nominated  by  the  Republican  Tarty  for  President  of  the  I'nited  States. 
Meanwhile,  the  Dei :ratic  Party,  on  accounl  of  the  slavery  issue, was  splil  into  two 

pari.-.  The  northern  wring  of  the  parly  nominated  Stephen  A.  1  louglas  and  the  south- 
ern wing  John  C.   Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky.     In  the  three  cornered  contest— or, 

rather,    four-cornered,    for  there   was  a    fourth   candidate,   lie]]      Lincoln  was  elected, 

and  became  President  on  March  I.  L861.     Almost  immediately  the  Civil  War  began. 


— 
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In  the  popular  mind  President  Lincoln  was  known  as  the  "rail 
splitter  thai  is,  one  who  wrought  <>ut  from  the  rough  logs  the  rails 
or  pales  with  which  the  rude  fences  of  thai  time  were  constructed. 
Nn  doubt  he  was  a  rail  splitter,  for  he  and  his  father  in  [ndiana  were 
pioneers,  and  all  pioneers  \\  ere  in  a  w  ay  rail  splil  ters. 

In  L909,  the  year  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Lincoln's 
birth,  an  organization  known  as  the  Lincoln  Farm  Association  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  permanent  memorial  at  the  plaee 
of  his  birth  in  Kentucky.  Funds  were  collected,  the  land  and  the 
humble  lo^  cabin  purchased,  around  which  it  was  proposed  to  build 
a  beautiful  marble  temple,  making  of  the  whole  a  worthy  memorial 
to   the  greal    emancipator.      Additional   funds  for  the  upkeep  of  the 

memorial  were  set  aside.  In  L 909  the  corner  stone  of  the  temple  was 
Laid  by  President  Roosevelt.  In  l'.Hl  the  building  was  dedicated  by 
President  Taft,  and  on  September  L6,  1916,  it  was  accepted  by 
President  Wilson  in  behalf  of  the  United  State-. 

The  following  extract  i-  from  President  Roosevelt's  address  at  the 
l.i\  ing  of  the  comer  stone: 

Tin-  rail  splitter,  this  boy  who  passed  his  ungainly  youth  in  the  dire  poverty  of  the 
p  toreel  of  the  frontier  folk,  whose  rise  was  by  weary  and  painful  labor,  lived  to  lead 
lii.-  people  through  the  burning  flames  of  a  struggle  from  which  the  Nation  emerged, 
purified  as  by  fire,  born  anew  to  a  loftier  life.  After  long  years  of  iron  effort,  and  of 
failure  thai  came  more  often  than  victory,  he  a1  last  rose  to  the  leadership  of  the 
Republic,  al  the  momenl  when  thai  leadership  had  become  the  stupendous  world 
task  of  the  time.  Be  grew  to  know  greatness,  bu1  never  ease  Success  came  to  him, 
Inn  uever  happiness,  save  thai  which  springs  from  doing  well  a  painful  and  vital  task 
Power  was  his,  bul  nol  pleasure.  The  furrows  deepened  on  his  brow,  bul  his  eyes 
were  undimmed  by  either  hate  or  fear.  Eisgaun.1  shoulders  wen-  bowed,  bul  his  steel 
thews  uever  faltered  as  he  bore  for  a  burden  the  destinies  of  his  people  Hi-  greal  and 
tender  heart  Bhrank  from  giving  pain:  and  the  ta.-k  allotted  to  him  was  to  pour  oul 
like  water  the  lifeblood  of  the  young  men,  and  to  feel  in  his  every  fiber  the  sorrow  of 
the  women.  Disaster  saddened  bul  uever  dismayed  him.  A-  the  red  years  of  war 
wenl  by  they  found  him  ever  doing  his  duty  in  the  present,  ever  facing  the  future  with 
fearless  front,  high  of  In 'an  and  dauntless  of  soul.  Unbroken  by  hatred,  unshaken  l>\ 
-  orn,  he  worked  and  Buffered  for  the  people.  Triumph  was  his  a1  the  last,  and  barely 
had  he  tasted  it  before  murder  found  him,  and  the  kindly,  patient,  fearless  eyes  weir 
closed  forever. 

President  Wilson  in  accepting  the  Ayct\  to  the  property  to  the 
Nation  said: 

This  little  bul  was  the  cradle  of  f  the  greal  sons  of  men,  a  man  of  singu- 
lar, delightful,  vital  genius,  who  presentlj  emerged  upon  the  greal  stage  ot  the 
Nation-  history,  '.'aunt.  ahy,  ungainly,  bul  dominant  and  majestic,  a  natural  ruler 
,,i  in.'ii     *    *    * 

Whatever  the  vigor  and  vitalitj  of  the  stock  from  which  he  sprang,  its  mere  vigor 
and  soundness  do  qoI  explain  when-  this  man  .'"t  he  greal  lean  that  seemed  t"  com- 
prehend all  mankind  in  its  catholic  and  benignant  sympathy,  the  mind  that  -at 

enthroned   behind  those  br ling,   melancholj   eyes,   whose  vision  Bwepl   man)    a 

horizon  which  those  about  him  dreamed  not  ot     that  mind  that  comprehended  what 
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it  had  never n  ami  understood  tin-  langui  in  with  the  r< •;» « 1  >  & 

t.i  the  manner  born;  or  thai  nature  which  Beamed  in  its  varied  richness  t'>  !»•  the 
familiar  of  men  of  every  way  of  life.    *    *    * 

In  the  case  "i  a  man     I  would  rather  aaj  of  a  spirit     1 1 k « ■  Lincoln,  the  question 
where  hi-  was  is  "i  little  significance,  bul  il  is  always  whal  he  was  thai  really  arrests 
< hi r  thoughl  ami  tak<-.^  hold  "i  our  imagination.     It   is  tin-  spiril  always  thai   is 
eign .    *    *    * 

There  is  a  verj  holj  ami  terrible  isolation  for  tin-  conscience  <>i  ever)  man  who 
-.-••k-  t>>  read  tin-  destiny  in  affairs  for  others  as  well  a-  for  himself,  for  a  nation  a-  well 
a-  for  individuals  Thai  privacy  no  man  can  intrude  upon.  Thai  lonely  search  ><\ 
the  Bpiril  for  the  righl  perhaps  no  man  can  assist.  This  strange  child  "i  the  cabin 
kepi  company  with  invisible  things,  was  born  into  no  intimacj  bul  that  of  it-  own 
silently  assembling  and  deploying  thoughts.    *    *    * 

Tin-  only  .-tun  that  can  retain  the  Life-gh  ing  beal  is  the  -tun'  "i  li\  ing  hearts.  And 
tin-  hopes  "i  mankind  ran  nol  be  kepi  alive  bj  words  merely,  by  constitutions  ami 
doctrines  <>i  righl  ami  codes  of  liberty.  Tin-  object  <>i  democracy  is  i"  transmute 
these  into  the  life  ami  action  "i  society,  tin-  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice  of  heroic 
men  ami  women  willing  t<>  make  their  lives  an  embodiment  of  righl  ami  service  ami 
enlightened  purpose.    *    *    * 

Tli--  commands  of  democracy  an-  a-  imperative  a-  its  privileges  and  opportunities 
an-  wide  ami  generous  I'-  compulsion  is  upon  us.  It  will  \»-  great,  ami  Hit  a  greal 
light  for  tin-  guidance  of  tin-  nations  only  ii  we  an-  greal  ami  carrj  that  light  high  for 
tin-  guidance  "t  our  own  feet.     We  an-  nol  worth)  t"  stand  here  unless  we  ourselves 

'"•  m  i! 1  ami  in  truth  real  democrats  ami  servants  of  mankind,  ready  t"  give  our 

ver)  lives  for  the  freedom  ami  justice  ami  spiritual  exaltation  of  tin-  greal  Nation 
u  hich  shelters  ami  nurtures  us 

Another  Lincoln  memorial  i-  a  Mill  more  imposing  temple,  nearly 
200  feel  long  by  loo  feel  wide,  rising  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  at 
Washington.  The  marble  blocks  of  the  exterior  are  said  to  be  the 
Largest  ever  employed  in  any  quantity  <>n  it  public  building.  The 
-tc|>-  extend  100  feel  from  the  edifice  and  the  retaining  wall  is  187 
by  327  feel  dimensions  which  may  give  some  idea  of  the  propor- 
tions of  the  monument.  All  of  the  exterior  columns  in  the  Doric 
c  ilonnade  have  now  been  completed  and  hall'  of  those  in  tin-  interior 
have  been  placed.  The  structure  will  be  finished,  it  i-  now  announced 
to  our  gratification,  in  June,  1917,  a  year  ahead  of  time.  Both 
memorials  will  be  national  shrines.  The  interior  of  one  speaks  of 
Lincoln's  origin.  The  interior  of  the  other  will  speak  of  hi-  life. 
It  will  contain  tin-  statue  by  Daniel  Chester  French.  On  the  walls 
are  to  he  engraved  the  Gettysburg  speech  and  the  second  inaugural 
address,  and  mural  decorations  an-  in  typify  some  of  Lincoln's 
inspired  words. 
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Limon. 


P.  Merrill  Griffith,  consul, 
Santiago. 

Henry  M.  Wolcott,  vice  con- 
sul, Habana. 

R.  M.  Bartleman,  consul, 
Cienfuegos. 


Carl  M.  J.  von  Zielinski,  vice 
consul,  Santo  Domingo. 
Do. 
Do. 


Frederic  W.  Goding,  consul 
general,  Guayaquil. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Smart    Lupton.  consul  gen- 
"  eral,  Guatemala. 
Do. 


Waller      !•'.      ISoyle     consul, 
Puerto  Cortes. 
Do. 
Do. 
E.      M.       Law  I  mi,      consul, 
Tegucigalpa. 
Do. 

Do. 


Wm.    w.    Canada,    consul, 
Vera  Cruz, 
Do. 
Do. 
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Coffee  exports,  January  to  June,  1916 

Construction  wort 

Tariffno!Sar,3,ngfr0in  ""'","l'l''l,•  documentation  oi  export 


PAN  UfA. 
N.u  school  building  in  Colon 

New  municipal  building  In  Colon 
New  line  between  Not  Orleans  and  Colon 
Proposed  resumpl  Ion  ol  ste  unship  servi<  e  from  i  oioi 
i  anama  coaling  station  al  Cristobal 
improvements  In  Colon-Cristobal 


1916. 
Julj    20 

lug.     I 

A  ilk'.    21 

lug.  23 


Aug.    2 

Vug.  9 
Aug.  IS 
Aug.  •>*. 

Sept.  12 


Author. 


J'llm    a.    Gamon,    con  ol, 

Coriente. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Julius    l>.    Dreher, 
Colon. 

J>o. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


PARAG1    11  . 

Commercial  treaty  signed  by  Paraguay  and  Argentina. 
Kaolin  deposits 


rt  i:i  . 

toms  revenues  ror  ttrsl  -i\  months  ol  1916 

I  1:1  '.I    IY. 

Consular  treightlisl  (or  Uruguay 

Patents,  trade-in  vks,  and  copyrights 

\  I   M  /I    1.1. \. 

Flour  market  at  Maracaibo 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  Industries,  1915;  firsl  section... 


July  lo    Samuel     Hamilton     Wiley, 
consul,  Asuncion. 

July    14  Do. 


July  29     William  \v.   Handli 
sul  general,  Call  u 


Nl  '■'■    26     Herman    I..   Spahr,  consul 

Monte;  ideo. 
Julj     J I  ]),,. 


July  :!i     O.  K.  Donald,  consul,  Mara 

(  ailpi). 

Ant;.  :$i  Do. 
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IN  QOLDEN   Q  \  II.   PARK,  BAN   FRANC] 
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i  Lnil  and  unusual  monument  In  memor)  of  ihocrcatoi  ol  Don  Quixote  un<l  uth.-i 


Courtesy  of  La  I 

CELEBRATION  OF  THE  CERVANTES  CENTENARY  IN   BXJENOS  AIRES,  ARGENTINA. 

Interesting  photograph  showing  a  tableau  by  students  of  the  Normal  School  for  Teachers  of  Buenos 
Aires,  picturing  the  women  of  "Quixote,"  as  follows:  Don  Quixote's  housekeeper,  La  Sohrina,  Dul- 
cinea,  Marcela,  Dorotea,  Luscinda,  Zoraida,  A.ltisidora  y  Teresa  Panza. 
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ARGENTINE    REPUBLIC 


The  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of  the  Argentine  Republic  during 
the  first  half  of  1916  amounted  to  351,023,818  gold  pesos  (gold 
peso  =  $0.9647),  made  up  of  imports,  104,966,451  gold  pesos,  and 
exports,  246,057,367  gold  pesos.  The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of 
the  Republic  for  this  period  amounted  to  141,090,916  gold  pesos,  the 
second  highest  figure  ever  reached.  Imports  for  the  first  half  of 
1915  showed  an  increase  of  4,838,541  gold  pesos  over  those  for  the 
same  period  in  1914,  while  the  exports  showed  a  decrease  of  84,428,462 
gold  pesos.  Live  stock,  textile  ami  agricultural  products,  combus- 
tibles, and  manufactured  articles  were  the  principal  imports  that 
increased  over  those  of  the  six  months'  period  in  1915,  while  the 
exports  only  increased  in  cattle,  forest  and  mining  products.—  —The 
first  SOUTH  AMERICAN  CONGRESS  OF  HYGIENE,  MICRO- 
BIOLOGY, AND  PATHOLOGY  held  its  sessions  in  conjunction 
with  the  National  Congress  of  Medicine,  which  met  in  Buenos  Aires 
September  17-24.  Many  important  topics,  such  as  cancer,  leprosy, 
etc.,  were  assigned  and  discussed  by  the  most  eminent  authori- 
ties.  On  July  18  the  corner  stone  of  a  new  HOSPITAL  was  laid 

at  La  Rioja.  The  hospital  is  to  be  called  the  Hospital  Regional 
Andino  and  is  to  cost  446,173  pesos  national  currency,  according  to 
the  contract. By  an  Executive  decree  of  July  26  the  Walker  Con- 
struction Co.  of  Buenos  Aires  is  authorized  to  resume  work  at  once 
on  the  PORT  WORKS  of  the  national  capital.  The  decree  limits 
the  amount  to  be  expended  on  the  works  at  not  less  than  100,000 
gold  pesos  per  month.  — Arrangements  have  been  completed  be- 
tween the  United  Press  of  the  United  States  and  La  Nacion,  an 
important  daily  of  Buenos  Aires,  for  the  INTERCHANGE  OF 
NEWS  between  North  and  South  America.-  A  factory  with  a 
capacity  for  reducing  to  pulp  90  tons  of  dyewood  per  24  hours  has 
been  constructed  in  Santa  Fe  to  manufacture  DYES  by  a  new  proc- 
ess of  aii  Argent  ine  chemist.  All  machinery  so  far  installed  was  made 
in  Argentina.  The  Agricultural  Museum  of  the  Rural  Society  has 

recently  received  from  the  Government  authorities  of  Chaco  a  line 
assortment  of  native  woods  for  exhibit  and  gives  some  interesting 
figures  on  t  he  development  of  t  he  WOOD  I  NDUSTRY  in  Argentina. 
During  1 01  .">,  100,213  metric  tons  of  quebracho  ex1  ract  were  exported, 
worth  15,873,372  pesos,  showing  an  increase  in  value  of  more  than 
Hi, ()()(), duo  pesos  over  l'.)l  I.  Other  forest  products  exported  in  1915 
were  valued  at  1,000,000  pesos,  3,000,000  pesos  of  which  were  for 
quebracho  logs.  In  his  Last  message  the  Governor  of  the  Provinceof 
Santiago  del  Estero  states  there  are  L37  sawmills  in  the  Province, 
employing  15,000  laborers,  and  outstanding  contracts  for  supplying 
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1000,000  tons  of  \\<h,«|  to  the  railways,  worth  more  than  10,000,000 
pesos.  During  1915  the  coal  and  \\<»»\  output  "f  this  Province  Bold 
for  6,055,011  pesos.  The  exports  of  CEREALS  in  metric  tons 
(metric  ton     2,204.6  pounds)  for  the  first  half  of  1916  were:  Wheat, 

1,600,000;  corn.  1,050, ;  linseed,  I >.  oats,  150,000.     Ascom- 

pared  with  same  period  in  1915,  wheat  exports  decreased  l"  per  cent 
Ix it  increased  85  percent  over  the  corresponding  period  in  I  '»i  I :  corn 
decreased  10  per  cent  over  1915  and  28  per  cent  over  191  I:  oats  de- 
creased 10  percent  over  1915  and  increased  :;<>  per  cenl  over  1914; 
linseed  decreased  slightly  over  1915  and  increased  10  per  cent  over 
1914.  Important  deposits  of  ALUMINUM  SULPHATE,  used 
extensively  for  purifying  water,  have  been  discovered  al  Posadas, 
Territory  of  Misiones,  and  a  plant  will  short!)  bo  located  there  for 
the  manufacture  <>f  the  chemical.  The  collections  through  the 
<  1  STOMHOl  SES  of  the  Argentine  Government  for  the  first  six 
months' period  in  1916  aggregated  62,515,627  pesos  national  cur- 
rency, :il:.u i i-i  54,834,953  pesos  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1915. 
A  recent  Executive  decree  approves  the  plans  of  the  Administ  ra- 
tion of  State  Railways  for  extending  the  CENTRAL  \'<  >RTE  UAIL- 
WA\  to  connect  with  the  La  Quiaca-Tupiza  line  of  Bolivia.  The 
— 1 1 1 1 1  of  70,916.33  pesos  national  currency  is  allowed  for  the  con- 
struction of  178  meters  of  track  and  for  one-half  of  the  cost  of  building 
I  stone  bridge  across  La  Quiaca  River.  An  Executive  decree  of 
August  l  grants  certain  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  Territories  of 
Chaco  and  Formosa  for  the  establishment  of  two  l.VIM  \\  ('<)!.()- 
NlES.     The  Government  will  furnish  Beed  and  farm  implements  and 

encourage  the  colonists  in  agricultural  pursuits.         Work  :on- 

~tnirtn.il  of  the  new  NATIONAL  COLLEGE  of  Buenos  Aires  is 
Hearing  completion,  and  n  is  estimated  that  the  pari  facing  Bolivar 
Street  will  !><■  completed  by  the  end  of  1916.  The  total  cost  of  tin- 
new  building  will  approximate  2,500,000  pesos.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  published  an  illustrated  pamphlet  of  90  pages  on 
the  cultivation  of  I'l.VKAI'I'LKS  m  the  Territory  of  Misiones,  where 
the  area  of  tin-  fruit  under  cultivation  is  rapidlj  increasing.  Ac- 
cording to  recent  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
MUTUAL  AND  COOPERATIVE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIE 
TIES  of  the  Argentine  Republic  increased  from  35  in  1914,  with  a 
cash  capita]  of  5,079,177  pesos,  to  39  in  1915,  with  a  corresponding 
capital  increase,  and  the  number  of  members  from  19,531  in  191  i  to 
22,351  in  1915.  While  the  increase  in  number  of  societies  in  1915 
has  been  -mall,  the  membership  has  increased  bj  2,820  members  and 
the  cash  capita]  l>\  more  than  1,900,000  pesos.  According  to  sta 
tistics  for  the  month  «>f  June,  1916,  the  operation  of  the  agrarian 
loan  law  has  been  most  successful,  there  having  been  1,122  contracts 

recorded  for  that  month  for  a  total  sura  of  1 1, 19' ;  p<  see,  of  which 

5,443,442  pesos  were  for  agriculture,  5,364,991  pesos  for  cattle  raising, 
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and  686,660  pesos  for  farm  machinery.  These  loans  were  widely 
distributed,  chiefly  in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  Cordoba,  Men- 

doza,   Santa  Fe,   and  the   Pampa  Central. A  recent  decree   on 

ARGENTINE  IMMIGRATION  LAWS  requires  that  "immigrants 
on  their  arrival  in  port  shall  present  to  the  officials  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Department  a  certificate  from  the  judicial  authorities  of  their 
country  of  origin,  which  will  be  viseed  gratuitously  by  the  Argentine 
consular  representative  and  which  must  state  that  they  have  not 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  police  for  transgression  against  social  order 
during  10  years  previous  to  their  arrival,  nor  for  crimes  which  have 
rendered  them  liable  to  defamatory  penalties,  nor  suffered  from  men- 
tal aberration,  nor  practiced  begging."  All  steerage  passengers 
booked  to  Argentine  ports  should  be  provided  with  the  necessary 
certificates  required  by  this  raw  in  addition  to  their  passports. 


The  new  monthly  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  between  Puerto  Suarez, 
Bolivia,  and  Rosario,  Argentina,  covering  approximately  a  distance 
of  1,800  miles  on  the  Paraguay  and  Plata  Rivers  will  be  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  the  commerce  that  passes  into  and  out  of  Bolivia  at  Puerto 
Suarez.  To-day  the  goods  sent  to  Bolivia  by  that  route  must  be 
transshipped  at  Rosario,  Asuncion,  and  often  at  other  points,  but  the 
new  service  necessitates  only  one  change  between  New  York  and 
Suarez,  at  Rosario.  The  Bolivian  firm  of  Lara  &  Co.,  of  Santa  Cruz, 
is  tiie  promoter  of  the  enterprise.  The  first  vessel  to  make  the  run 
was  the  MARIA,  which,  in  addition  to  freight  service,  has  accommo- 
dations for  50  first-class  passengers.- Lara  &  Co.  are  said  to  be 

also  interested  in  establishing  MECHANICAL  TRACTOR  or  motor 
service  between  Puerto  Suarez  and  Santa  Cruz,  Bolivia,  a  distance  of 
425  miles,  in  connection  with  their  steamer  service  on  the  route  above 
mentioned.  The  increased  output  of  Bolivian  minerals  and  inade- 
quate steamship  service  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America  is 
calling  attention  to  the  new  outlet  now  being  considered  by  Lara  & 
( !o.  On  August  6  President  Montes  read  his  ANNUAL  MESSAGE 
before  the  national  congress  which  assembles  on  that  date  each  year. 
The  message  breathed  optimism  and  showed  that,  as  usual,  Bolivia 
is  at  peace  with  all  nations,  and  that  the  commercial  and  industrial 
development  of  the  country  is  more  active  than  ever  before.  Railway 
construction  is  to  continue  penetrating  new  sections  of  the  Republic. 
Two  of  the  most  important  lines  to  be  constructed  arc  those  from 
PotOSl  to  Sucre  and  from  La  Paz  to  the  Yungas  region.  -The 
following  gentlemen  have  been  nominated  by  the  Liberal  party  FOR 
PRESIDENT,  first  and  second  vice  president,  respectively:  Senores 
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Don  Gutierrez  Guerra,  I s 1 1 1 .- u •  1  Basquez,  and  Jose  L.  Quinteros.  The 
election  will  not  take  place  for  several  months,  as  the  term  of  the 
presenl  incumbent  of  the  presidency,  Sefior  Montes,  does  qoI  expire 
iiniil  August   ('».   L917.     According  to  the  Bolivian  constitution,  no 

chief  executive   may  stand    for  reelection   until   after  an   intervening 

term  of  a  different  administration.  Of  the  seven  WIRELESS 
STATIONS  for  which  Bolivia  contracted  some  time  ago,  towers  at 

the    following    points    have    been    completed    and    placed    in    service: 

Vacuiha.  Ballivian,  D'Orbigny  y  Esteros  de  Patino,  and  Riberalta, 

while  the  station  near  Viacha  will  he  ready  for  operation  within  a 
lew  months.  The  new  service  is  already  proving  its  usefulness  and 
messages  have  been  exchanged  with  various  oeighboring  republic-. 
Cobija,  on  the  Acre  River,  will  he  the  next  location  for  constructing 
a  similar  tower,  and  actual  work  on  the  latter  will  begin  at  an  early 

date.  Telegraph  or  TELEPHONE  SERVICE  stations  have  been 
established  at  the  following  places  during  the  last  year:  Tarapaya, 
Miraflores,  Cuatro  Ojos,  Condo,  Chuma,  Cajuta,  Chivas,  Tarairi, 
Acasio,  Carapata,  Tucupaya,  Sandillani,  San  Pedro  de  Buena  Vista, 

Ansaldo.  These  additional  facilities  for  communication  will  greatlj 
aid  commercial  intercourse  with  many  interior  points  of  the  country, 
('handler  &  Co..  the  \e\v  York  capitalists  who  are  interested  in 
the  RAILWAY  now  under  construction  from  La  Paz  to  the  Yungas 
region,  nave  asked  for  certain  options  on  the  proposed  line  which 
the  Government  i-  to  build  between  Sucre  and  Potosi,  a  distance  of 
about  150  mile-.  In  order  to  save  the  transshipment  of  freight  at 
Viacha,  the  Government  has  asked  the  companies  operating  the 
( )niro-\'iacha  and  the  Viacha-Guaqui  lines  to  arrange  for  THROUGH 
TRAINS  TO  GUAQUI,  the  Bolivian  port  on  Lake  Titicaca.     This 

plan   will   expedite  ore  shipments  and    thereby   aid    many   companies 

operating  Bolivian  mining  properties.  Additions  to  the  MILI- 
TARY HOSPITAL  in  La  La/,  are  likely  to  result  from  the  emphasis 
laid  by  the  President  on  public  health  and  sanitary  matters  when 
lie  appeared  before  the  national  congress  recently. 


BRAZIL 
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ln  In-  MESSAGE  to  Congress  of  Jul}  l  l.  \h.  Altino  Arantes, 
President  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  calls  attention  to  the  State's 
flourishing  business  conditions.  The  State  revenues  in  L915  reached 
the  record  figure  of  77,897  contos  paper  (conto  paper  about  $250 
I  mied  State-  currency  .  or  12,186  contos  more  than  in  the  preceding 
year,  giving  a  surplus  of  :;.  1 1  •_'  contos  over  i  he  expenses  a-  budgeted 
lor  the  year.  The  \  a  hie  of  export-  increased  from  476,021  conto-  in 
191  I  to  620,775  contos  in  L915.     The  value  of  imports  for  L915  was 
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156,887  contos,  or  an  increase  of  21,639  contos  over  1914. The 

Commercial  Institute  of  liio  dc  Janeiro  has  inaugurated  an  exhibit 
of  NATIONAL    PRODUCTS,   at  which  all  branches  of  Brazilian 

industry  are  represented. According  to  statistics  compiled  by  the 

Department  of  Education,  the  number  of  students  who  matriculated 
in  November,  1915,  in  the  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  of  the  federal 
district  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  81,278,  of  which  74,879  were  Brazilian, 
3,996  foreign,  and  2,403  of  undeclared  nationality.  Of  the  total 
enrollment  there  were  about  20  per  cent  more  girls  than  boys.— 
From  information  on  the  SPINNING  INDUSTRY,  published  by  the 
Centro  Industrial,  a  commercial  association  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on 
December  31,  1914,  there  were  303  mills  in  Brazil,  mostly  cotton, 
with  a  capital  of  400,000  contos,  producing  annually  240,000  contos 
and  employing  75,000  workmen.  It  is  estimated  that  60,000,000 
kilos  of  cotton  are  consumed  annually  by  the  native  industry,  and  not 
less  than  50,000  looms  and  1,500,000  spindles  are  in  active  operation. 
The  State  of  Silo  Paulo  ranks  first,  with  76  mills,  employing  23,590 
workmen,  and  Minas  Geraes  second,  with  59  mills,  employing  8,084 

workmen. A    COMMISSION    representative    of    United    States 

finance,  commerce,  and  industry  has  paid  a  return  visit  to  Bra- 
zil, in  response  to  an  invitation  extended  at  the  Pan  American 
Financial  Conference  held  at  Washington,  May  24-29,  1915,  to  all 
countries  therein  represented.  The  commission  arrived  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  August  15  and  spent  a  month  in  Brazil  visiting  the 
principal  cities  and  studying  the  conditions  existing  in  the  Republic 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  closer  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries.  Brazil's  THIRD  ANNUAL  POULTRY  SHOW,   held    in 

Rio  de  Janeiro  July  30  to  August  6,  had  a  greatly  increased  number  of 
exhibits,  and  more  prizes  in  cash,  cups,  and  medals  were  distributed 
than  at  any  previous  exposition. —  —The  exports  of  CACAO  to  the 
United  States  from  Para,  Manaos,  and  Itacoatiara,  Brazil,  for  the 
year  1915  amounted  to  1,209,345  kilograms,  and  to  Europe  3,084,092 
kilograms,  showing  considerable  increases  over  1914.—  —The  CUS- 
TOMS RKYENUES  of  Brazil  for  1915  aggregated  35,306  contos  gold 
and  76,926  contos  paper,  showing  a  considerable  increase  over  the 
preceding  year. —  The  commercial  associations  of  Amazonas,  Manaos, 
.-Hid  Para,  assisted  by  the  State  authorities,  have  subscribed  the 
necessary  amount  for  the  erection  of  a  WIRELESS  STATION  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Acre  River.  —During  the  first  six  months  of  1916 
the  exports  of  FROZEN  MEAT  aggregated  12,390,495  kilos,  valued 
at  9,772  contos  paper;  4,()S6,306  kilos  of  which,  valued  at  3,138 
contos,  were  exported  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  8,304,189  kilos, 
valued  at  6,634  contos,  from  Santos.  The  countries  to  which  the 
exports  were  sent  were:  Italy.  4,646,512  kilos,  valued  at  3,717  contos; 
France,  2,470,74(1  kilos,  valued  at  1,843  contos;  Great  Britain, 
2,981,583    kilos,   worth   2,379  contos;    and    United   States,   2/291,654 
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kilos,  worth  1,833  contos.  The  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of  the 
port  of  Santos,  second  port  in  importance  in  the  Republic  of  Brazil, 
showed  substantial  gains  in  the  lirst  six  months  of  L916  over  the  cor- 
responding  period  of  L915.  Imports  increased  from  68,639  contos 
paper  in  the  first  half  of  1915  to  1.00,016  contos  in  the  same  peri  oil  of 
L916.     Exports  increased  from    194,902  contos  in   first   Bix-months 

period   of    I'll.")   to    l'.ls.r.S!)   contos   in    1916.      Cotton,   coal,   iron    and 

steel,  drugs  and  chemicals  were  the  principal  products  that  showed 
an  increase  over  the  imports  for  the  lirst  half  of  L915,  while  frozen  meat 

and  rubber  were  the  principal  exports  that  increased.  The  United 
States  ranked  lirst  in  (he  value  of  merchandise  imported,  from  which 
country  the  imports  increased  from  14,314  contos  in  first  half  of  L915 
to  29,949  contos  in  the  same  period  of  1916. 


M. Chile's  production  of  NITRATE  during  the  month  of  July,  191 6, 
amounted  to  5,312,776  Spanish  quintals  of  101.4  pounds,  againsl  a 

production  of  Li . '. » li  1 ,613  quintals  in  -Inly,  L915.  Nitrate  exports  from 
Chile  are  rapidly  increasing,  latest  figures  for  L916  showing  that 
monthly  shipments  are  aboul  double  those  of  corresponding  months 
of  l'.H").  The  budget  commission  estimates  that  the  exportation  of 
nitrate  in  mi  7  will  reach  52,000,000  Spanish  quintals.  According 
to  estimates  of  an  expert  Chilean  engineer,  Chile's  mining  and  nitrate 
deposits  represent  a  value  of  1,000,000  pesos  per  inhabitant.  Ma- 
chinery for  manufacturing  wooden  boxes  for  shipping  nitrate  has 
recently  been  invented  by  a  Chilean,  by  which  system   more  than 

50,000,000  pesos  now  -pent    in  hags  bought  abroad  WOUld  he  retained 

in  the  country.  The  business  men  of  Antofogasta  are  planning  to 
shortly  establish  a  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  in  that  city  and  a 
committee  ha-  been  appointed  to  take  the  oecessarj  steps  in  the 
matter.  The  Government  of  Chile  pul  into  effect  on -Inly  L3,  1916, 
a  new  regulation  for  FOREIGN  COMPANIES  IX  CHILE,  requir- 
ing representatives  and  agent-  of  same  to  declare  in  writing  full  par- 
ticulars of  the  companies  represented,  and  holding  the  agents  per- 
sonally responsible  for  payment  of  taxes  mi  the  possessions  of  the 

companies  they  represent  in  case  of  failure  on  their  part  to  eoinplx 
with  the  regulation-.  On  August  1  l'  the  President  of  the  Republic 
made  a  tour  of  m-peci  ion  of  the  PORT  WORKS  OF  SAN  ANTONIO, 
and,  according  to  pre--  accounts,  was  greatly  pleased  with  the 
progress  and  development  being  made.  The  breakwater  has  been 
completed  sufficiently  to  protecl  vessels  anchored  in  the  harbor,  and 
vessels  Laden  with  coal  for  the  railways  are  now  arriving  regu- 
larly.        Expert  engineer-  appointed  l»\   the  Government   to  report 
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on  the  COAL  DEPOSITS  in  the  Department  of  Lebu  estimate  that 
there  are  about  5,000,000  tons  of  available  coal  in  that  department 
alone,  and  it  is  expected  that  action  will  soon  be  taken  toward  com- 
pleting the  Lebu-Sauces  Railway  to  exploit  these  fields.—  —The 
Calama  Mining  Co.  has  recently  sold  to  the  Chilean  Exploitation  Co., 
a  North  American  syndicate,  for  the  sum  of  7,100,000  pesos,  im- 
portant mining  properties  owned  by  it  in  Calama,  Department  of 
Antofogasta.-  — The  CUSTOMS  REVENUES  of  Chile  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  1916  were  25,588,958  pesos  gold  in  excess  of  those 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1915. -In  a  book  on  the  RAIL- 
ROADS OF  CHILE  recently  published  by  an  expert  engineer,  Sr. 
don  Santiago  Marin  Vicuna,  are  found  some  very  interesting  and  up- 
to-date  data.  On  January  1,  1916,  there  were  8,863  kilometers  of 
railways  in  operation  in  the  Republic,  and  206  kilometers  of  new 
lines  under  construction,  as  follows:  Pintados  to  Iquique,  130  kilo- 
meters; Pua  to  Traiguen,  38,  and  Quintero  to  San  Pedro,  38.  Of  the 
total  lines  in  operation,  5,700  kilometers  belonged  to  the  State  and 
3,163  were  owned  by  private  parties.  There  were  2.45  kilometers  of 
line  for  every  1,000  inhabitants  and  1.15  kilometers  for  every  100 
square  kilometers  of  national  territory. —  —The  Bank  of  Chile  has 
received  bids  for  the  construction  of  its  BRANCH  BANK,  which 
is  soon  to  be  erected  at  Antofogasta.  The  new  bank  will  cost  more 
than  1,000,000  pesos. On  August  1  the  street  railways  of  Val- 
paraiso reduced  the  STREET  CAR  FARES  to  10  centavos  for  first- 
class  and  5  centavos  for  second  class. A  North  American  syndi- 
cate has  sent  representatives  to  Chile  to  negotiate  the  privilege  of 
exploiting  the  enormous  POTASSIUM  SALT  deposits  of  Tarapaca, 
which  are  only  second  in  importance  to  Chile's  nitrate  deposits. — 
The  total  consumption  of  COAL  by  Chile  in  the  last  four  years,  1912- 
1915,  inclusive,  aggregates  9,727,761  tons,  of  which  4,954,803  tons 
were  of  national  production  and  4,772,958  were  foreign.  Due  to  the 
lack  of  shipping  facilities  and  the  inability  of  securing  sufficient 
foreign  coal,  it  is  estimated  that  the  local  mines  will  have  to  increase 
by  950,000  tons  in  L916  their  average  for  the  last  four  years  of 
1,238,700  tons  per  year  in  order  to  meet  the  actual  needs  of  the  coal 
consuming  industries. 


Dr.    Alfonso    Robledo   has    been    named    MINISTER    OK   Till-: 

TREASURY    by    the    President    of    the    Republic.  According    to 

officia]  data  recently  published,  the  value  of  COLD  EXPORTS  in 
the  L0-year  period  from  L905  to  1015  aggregated  a  total  of  12,081,856 
gold  pesos.     The  value  of  exports  of  gold  increased  from  1,616,935 
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gold  pesos  in  l(.M).">  in  5,453,1  18  gold  pesos  in  1915,  which  shows  the 
greal  developmenl  in  the  mining  industry  in  Colombia  during  the 
lasl  lo  years.  The  Senate  of  the  Republic  has  approved  a  law 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  PACKING  HOUSES  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts  for  the  exportation  of  frozen  meal  and  also  for  the 
creation  of  bacteriological  institutes  at  suitable  places  for  the  sani- 
tation of  cattle  The  Governmenl  will  pay  I  per  cent  interest  for 
four  years  on  capital  invested  in  buildings  and  machinery  for  the 
exploitation  of  tin-*  important  industry.  The  press  <>f  Cartagena 
announced  that  the  owners  of  La  Her6ica  Hour  nfill>.  established  in 
Cartagena,  have  begun  the  construction  of  Large  concrete,  buildings, 
in  which  R  1<  K  MILLS  will  soon  be  in-tailed  and  will  be  in  full  opera- 
tion by  the  beginning  of  1{.»17.  The  rice  is  to  be  grown  on  land  owned 
by  the  mill  owners,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  land  and  buildings  is 
150,000  pe-o-  gold.  The  mills  will  have  a  capacity  of  500  bags  of 
nee  per  day.  Colombia  sent  an  EMBASSY,  composed  of  Seflores 
Enrique  del  Castillo,  Pedro  Sondereguer,  and  a  secretary,  to  repre- 
sent   the  Government    and  Colombian    people  at    the  centennial  cele- 

brations  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  Lieut.  Col.  dose  Agudo 
Pintado  and  Capt.  Jose"  Osuna  Pineda  arrived  in  Bogota  from  Spain. 
early  in  September.  Their  services  have  been  engaged  by  the  Colom- 
bian Governmenl  to  organize  the  NATIONAL  POLICE  FORCE  in 

accordance  with  the  mosl  modern  and  up-to-date  system.—  Dr. 
Roberto  Ancfzar,  secretary  of  t  he  ( Jolombian  Legation  in  Washington, 
has  been  named  MINISTER  RESIDENT  of  Colombia  at  Buenos  Aires 
to  Argentina  and  neighboring  republics.  According  to  El  Correo 
Liberal,  oJ  Medellin,  the  Senate  approved  in  August  last  a  law  author- 
izing the  National  Government  to  contract  abroad  a  LOAN  up  to 
1"). iioo. odd  pesos  gold  for  the  sanitation  of  ports  and  the  construction 
of  public  works  deemed  most  important  by  the  Executive.  Another 
law  was  also  approved  by  the  Senate  for  protection  to  the  CATTLE 
[NDl  STRY,  authorizing  the  National  Government  to  establish  pre- 
miums for  persons  who  import  thoroughbred  cattle  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. These  premiums  will  amount  to  as  high  as  25  percent  of  the 
valu  •  of  the  thoroughbred  cattle  imported.  A  shipment  made  to 
the  United  State-  the  last  of  August .  1916,  from  the  districl  of  Choco, 
contained  the  following  METALS  AND  PRODUCTS:  8,720  castel- 
lanos  of  platinum,  6,350  castellanos  of  gold,  19,700  kilograms  of 
rubber,  and  104  os  hides.  The  Diario  Nacional  ol  Bogota  an- 
nounces that  a  COLOMBIAN  AVIATION  CLUB  has  been  established 
in  the  national  capital  and  that  Sefior  Pedro  Jaramillo  was  elected  presi- 
dent ami  Sefior  Francisco  Olaya  Gaitan  secretarj  of  the  club.  The 
object  of  the  club  is  to  promote  aviation  in  the  country,  and  a  popular 
subscription  has  hen  opened  to  raise  funds  for  establishing  schools 
of  aviation  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Republic.         According  to 
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data  published  by  the  Ministry  of  War,  the  MALE  POPULATION, 
OF  COLOMBIA  is2,393,811,  and  the  Colombian  Army  can  be  increased 
to  1/248,690  men,  as  follows:  Active  army,  men  from  21  to  30  years, 
434,080;  first  reserves,  from  31  to  40  years,  284,023;  second  reserves 
from  41  to  50  years,  291,966;  and  from  18  to  20  years,  238,621  — 
The  Official  Daily  of  August  9  publishes  the  full  text  of  the  law 
passed  by  the  National  Congress  on  August  5,  1916,  on  the  framing, 
discussion,  and  promulgation  of  the  NATIONAL  BUDGETS. 


Improvement  of  highways  and  an  increasing  number  of  automo- 
biles are  causing  favorable  comment  in  the  capital  and  elsewhere  in 
the  Republic.  THE  NEW  ROAD  between  San  Jose  and  Virilla  is 
fast  becoming  a  popular  motor  course;  work  is  progressing  satisfac- 
torily and  ere  long  many  additional  miles  will  be  added  to  the  section 
already  completed. An  engineer  from  the  United  States  will  prob- 
ably be  selected  by  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  to  make  plans  and 
estimates  for  the  construction  of  a  NEW  DOCK  and  other  port  works 
at  Puntarenas.  The  work  was  started  a  year  or  two  ago  by  a  Ger- 
man engineer,  but  shortly  thereafter  was  abandoned.  Such  studies  as 
were  completed  are  on  file  with  the  Minister  of  Fomento  in  San  Jose 
and  may  be  made  the  basis  for  the  continuation  and  completion  of 

the  project. A  new  comfortable  and  up-to-date  HOTEL  has  just 

opened  its  doors  to  the  traveling  public  in  San  Jose.  This  hos- 
telry is  advertised  as  being  modern  in  every  way,  with  hot  and 
cold  water  bathing  facilities,  well-furnished  rooms,  and  other 
requisites  of  the  traveler  which  were  not  hitherto  enjoyed  in  the 

Costa  Rican  capital. A  NEW  ARTICLE  OF  EXPORTATION 

(mineral  water)  was  recently  shipped  from  Costa  Rica  to  Panama. 
This  water  is  known  as  Santa  Ana,  and  in  Panama  and  other  foreign 
count  tics  it  has  been  most  favorably  received  and  extensively  pur- 
chased. At  first  it  was  not  thought  that  the  Costa  Rican  water  could 
compete  with  well-known  mineral  waters  which  have  been  on  the 
market  for  many  years  in  the  West  Indies.  However,  recent  ship- 
ments are  indicating  an  increasing  demand  for  it  and  the  business 
may  develop  to  large  proportions.  The  world's  demand  for  petro- 
leum has  caused  renewed  interest  in  the  PETROLEUM  FIELDS 
of  Costa  Rica  and  several  capitalists  and  oil  experts  from  the  United 
States  have  recently  made  investigations  with  a,  view  to  further 
extending  operations  in  that  part  of  Central  America.  Among  the 
names  mentioned  in  this  connection  are  those  of  George  W.  Crawford, 
Joseph  C.  Trees,  M.  L.  Benedum,  and  M.  C.  Treat,  all  of  whom  are 

said  to  he  largely  interested  in  petroleum  development  in  the  United 
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States.  There  being  no  dental  college  in  Costa  Rica,  many  young 
men  of  the  country  wishing  to  adopt  this  career  have  been  compelled 
tn  seek  professional  instruction  in  foreign  lands  before  engaging  in 
the  profession.     'Tins  has  worked  a  hardship  on   poor  bul   worthy 

young   men,    and    a    recent    act    of  Congress   permits   those  who   have 

been  studying  under  PRACTICING  DENTISTS  and  working  along 

dental  lines  for  six  years  or  more  to  lake  an  examination,  after  com- 
plying with  other  requirements,  before  a  dental  commission  with  a 
view  of  securing  a  practitioner's  license.  A  \K\V  .MAP  OF 
COSTA  RICA  has  been  published  in  San  .lose  by  the  well-known 
house  of  Trejos  &  Cia.  The  map  shows  latest  boundaries,  and  other- 
wise delineates  the  country  with  considerable  detail.  It  is  published 
in  various  sizes  and  colors,  and  a  number  of  schools  have  already 
adopted  it  in  connection  with  educational  work.  The  Chilean  con- 

buI  in  Mobile,  United  States,  recently  visited  San  Jose  relative  to 
increased  trade  relations  between  CHILE  AXI)  COSTA  RICA.  The 
two  countries  have  various  products  that  could  he  exchanged  to 
ad\  antage  and  the  consul's  visit  is  the  firsl  step  to  increase  the  trade. 
(  bsta  Rican  coffee  is  in  demand  in  Chile,  and  Chile's  wines,  it  is 
believed,  would  find  a  readv  sale  in  Costa  Rica. 


The  Bureau  of  Immigration  of  the  Government  of  Cuba  has  pub- 
lished statistics  showing  that  the  immigration  to  the  island  during 
the  firal  six  months  of  1916  was  54,998,  or  nearly  12,000  more  than 
during   the   entire  year  of    1913.      Of   the   number   referred    to.  ::7.s7!) 

were  males  and  I7.ll!)  females.     The  IMMIGRATION  into  the  Re- 
public in  1911  was  38,053;  in  1912,28,296;  in  I'M:;,  13,057;  in  I'.Hl. 
25,911;  and  in    L915,  32,795,  or  a  total    >f  17s. I  12  from  January   I. 
191  I .  to  January  1 .  loir..  .,1'  which  number  1  13,55  1  were  Spanish. 
The  new  Key  Wesl   FERRYBOAT,  Joseph  /.'.  Parrott,  const  meted 
m  the  Cramp  Ship  Yards,  Philadelphia,  was  launched  on  September 
25   last.     The   maiden    voyage  of  this   vessel  will   he   in   November 
Qext-        The  consul  of  Ciii, a  at   Marseille  reports  that   acid-  made 
from  the  SEEDS  Of  THE  AGUACATE  and  mamey,  fruits  which 
grow  abundantly  in  the  Republic,  are  being  \\>v<\  in  France  in  the 
manufacture  of  toilet  soap.         According  to  press  report-  the  repre- 
sentatives   ol    several    foreign    corporation-    are    negotiating    with 
MIX  IXC  com  panic-  m  the  Province  of  Pinardel  Rio  for  the  purchase 
of  mining  claims,     of  the  2,400  mine-  denounced  in  tin-  Province, 
:|  mimber  ol  new  properties  are  now  reads  or  are  being  put  in  condi- 
,|""  '"  be  work,, |.     I,,  July  |;1.,  ,|l(.  following  mine-  produced  copper 
ores:  Matahambre,    100   tons;  La   Constancia,    1,300   ton-:   Asiento 
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Viejo    (3    mines),  4,000   tons;  Candida,   2,400   tons;  Las  Merceditas, 

830  tons;  Buena   Vista,    1,600   tons;  and   Pollak,  300   tons. The 

President  of  the  Republic  lias  authorized  Rafael  Carranza  to  estab- 
lish a  BATHING  RESORT  at  a  place  known  as  El  Cayuelo,  in  Mari- 

anao,  a  suburb  of   Habana. The   Cuba  TELEPHONE  CO.  has 

declared  a  dividend  of  12  per  cent  on  its  preferred  stock,  and  proposes 
soon  to  pay  a  dividend  on  its  common  stock.  This  company  has 
contracted  with  the  Spanish  Bank  and  Upman  &  Co.,  of  Habana,  for 
the  sale  of  $2,50.0,000  bonds,  to  be  issued  at  once.     The  entire  issue 

has  been  subscribed  in  the  national  capital. Preliminary  steps  were 

taken  on  August  12,  1916,  at  the  Normal  School  for  Teachers  in 
Habana,  for  the  organization  of  a  society  for  the  STUDY  OF  PEDA- 
GOGICS. A  meeting  attended  by  a  large  number  of  Cuban  educa- 
tors was  held  and  a  committee  chosen  to  draft  the  by-laws  of  the 

society. According  to  Dr.  Sanchez  Curbelo,  grand  master  of  the 

MASONIC  ORDER  in  Cuba,  there  are  106  lodges  in  the  Republic, 

with  more  than  10,000  members. La  Lucha,  a  daily  newspaper 

of  Habana,  states  that  the  Secretary  of  Public  Works  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  proposes  to  commission  Esteban  Duque  de  Estrada, 
a  Cuban  civil  engineer  in  the  employ  of  that  department,  to  go  to 
the  United  States  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  equipment  and 
operation  of  INCINERATORS  in  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  that 
country,  with  the  view  of  remodeling  the  Habana  incinerator.— 
During  the  month  of  September,  1916,  the  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND 
CRAFTS  of  Habana  was  opened  for  registration.  The  school  has 
night  and  day  courses,  and  the  curriculum  covers  three  years.  Theo- 
retical and  practical  instruction  is  given  in  bricklaying,  carpentry, 
turning  and  pattern  making,  cabinet  and  lathe  work,  mechanics. 
blacksmithing,  boiler  making,  plumbing,  etc.  Special  instruction  is 
also  given  in  the  higher  industrial  arts,  such  as  building  construction, 
mechanics,  electricity,  and  chemistry. 


DOMINICAN    REPUBLIC 


According  to  report-,  from  Azua,  large  tracts  of  land  arc  being 
bought  up  in  the  Province  of  Barahona  by  a  company  which  intends 
to  establish  there  shortly  one  of  the  largest  SUGAR  CENTRALS  in 
the  Republic,  with  a  yearly  output  of  1.000,000  bags  of  3  quintals 
each.  The    national    dredge  boat    OzdTna    has    been    engaged    in 

DREDGING  the  porl  of  Puerto  Plata,  from  which  it  has  removed 

200,500  tons  of  mud  since  March  last.  The  National  Congress  has 

recently    increased    to   30    the    number   of   SCHOLARSHIPS   open    to 
Dominicans    for  study    abroad.      These   scholarships   are   allotted    by 

competitive  examinations,  and  a  majority  of  Dominicans  now  hold- 
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ing  them  abroad  are  specializing  in  medicine.  It  is  hoped  thai  with 
the  present  increased  number  available  more  students  will  choose 
civil  engineering,  agriculture,  and  other  professions.  Anew  h'K 
FACTORY  was  inaugurated  the  latter  pact  <>f  August  in  the  city  of 
Santiago  de  I"-  Caballeros.  The  Renacimiento,  a  Dominican 
magazine,  published  in  its  first  issue  of  September  a  number  of  photo- 
graphs and  gave  full  particulars  of  the  1"--  1>\  cyclone  of  the  United 
States  CRUISER  "  MEMPHIS,"  al  Santo  Domingo,  on  August  29. 
()n  September  5  Rear  Admiral  Pond  and  the  captains  of  the  Memphis 
and  Castine,  with  the  United  State-  Minister,  called  on  the  Presidenl 
of  the  Republic  to  express  the  appreciation  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  sympathy  and  aid  extended  by  the  Dominican 
Government.  According  to  Las  Novedades,  of  NewYork,  a  new 
BANKING  BOUSE  is  soon  to  be  established  in  the  city  of  Santo 
Domingo.  -  The  sugar  plantations  Porvenir  and  Santa  Fe  will  soon 
construct  [RON  BRIDGES  over  the  Soco  River  to  connect  with 
their  railway  lines  and  facilitate  the  handling  of  cane.  Rapid 
progress  is  being  made  in  repairing  and  reconstructing  the  Dominican 
CENTRAL  RAILWAY,  and  it  is  estimated  the  work  will  be  com- 
pleted within  a  year.  To  avoid  congestion  of  freight  at  certain 
p<unt-.  the  management  has  put  notices  in  the  Dominican  press 
asking  shippers  to  -end  in  li-ts  of  freight  they  w  iJl  have  for  shipment 
a  week  in  advance,  so  that  a  proper  distribution  of  cars  may  be  made 
to  handle  same.  - — The  advance  figures  relative  to  the  CROP  OF 
SUGAR  for  1916  17  shovi  Is  per  cent  excess  over  the  production 
of  the  previous  year.  This  is  about  '■'>'  per  cent  above  the  amount 
for  191  I  15.  This  data  has  been  compiled  from  information  given 
by  the  managers  of  a  number  of  estates.  For  the  1916  17  produc- 
tion, 746,000  bags  are  credited  to  Macoris  district,  245,000  l>aur- 
from  Santo  Domingo  district,  and  12,000  bags  from  Azula  dis- 
trict. The  Dominican  TOBACCO  CROP  has  been  gathered  and 
is  now  in  warehouses  awaiting  sale.  It  is  believed  the  yield  will 
be  over  200,000  seroons  (1  -croon  equals  115  pounds),  but  the  lack 
of  shipping  facilities  will  seriously  affect  the  rapid  shipment  of  large 

quantities.     Freight   rate-  average  at   present  al I   S5  per  seroon, 

and  this  freight  is  carried  in  chartered  vessels  and  the  hulk  of  the 
shipments  go  to  the  Netherlands.  Plans  and  specifications  for  the 
new  customhouse  at  Santo  Domingo  City  may  be  inspected  in  New 
"t  ork  at  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Room  inn.  Customhouse.  The  bids  for  this  work  will  be  opened 
October  24,  1916,  at  Santo  Domingo  City.  Credit  term- on  the 
various  liquors  imported  into  the  Dominican  Republic  usuallj  varj 
from  30  to  60  days.  They  arc  imported  through  commission  houses 
and  bought  through  traveling  salesmen.  Weeklj  -team-hip 
service  between  Santo  Domingo  City  and  San  .'nan.  Porto  Ri< 
proving  popular  with  travelers,  as  well  as  supplying  needed  freight 
61  188     Bull.  »     16  — 8 
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service.  The  steamers  now  operating  are  the  French  Abd-el-  Kader , 
the  Cuban  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  the  Dominican  yacht  Mousquetaire; 

the   latter   makes   weekly    trips    between    the    ports    named. A 

remarkable  increase  in  customs  revenues  has  been  noted  by  the 
United  States  consular  agent  of  the  district  of  Samana,  the  figures 
reaching  $81,395  against  $64,269  for  1914.  COCONUTS  are  the 
chief  product  and  their  production  is  on  the  increase.  New  pur- 
chasers have  been  arriving,  and  this  fact  has  stimulated  prices. 

ECUADOR 


The  budget  of  the  Government  of  Ecuador  provides  for  the 
expenditure  of  1,250,000  sucres  (sucre  =  $0.4867)  for  primary 
INSTRUCTION  in  the  Republic.  There  are  more  than  1,000 
elementary  Government  schools  in  the  country  with  an  attendance 
of  from  95,000  to  97,000  pupils.  Tbe  amount  set  aside  for  higher 
instruction  aggregates  363,215  sucres,  of  which  sum  229,629  sucres 
are  for  the  University  of  Quito,  89,904  sucres  for  the  University  of 
Guayas,  and  43,682  sucres  for  the  University  of  Azuay.  The  sum 
of  809,697  sucres  was  appropriated  for  secondary  instruction.     The 

Government  also  maintains  24  foreign  scholarships. There  are  194 

POST  OFFICES  in  the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  23  of  which  are  along 
the  line  of  the  Guayaquil  to  Quito  Railway.  The  postal  system 
embraces  73  land  and  water  routes,  which  cost  the  Government 
120,000  sucres  (sucre  =  $0.4867)  annually  for  maintenance.  In  1915 
there  were  7,303,262  pieces  of  domestic  and  foreign  correspondence 
received  and  forwarded  and  18,687  pieces  of  registered  mail.  The 
imports  by  mail  consisted  of  34,606  postal  packages,  or  9,595  less  than 
in  1 914,  the  decrease  having  been  caused  by  the  effects  of  the  European 
war.  In  1915  the  revenues  obtained  from  the  sale  of  stamps,  rent  of 
boxes,  etc.,  amounted  to  399,201  sucres.  From  September  1,  1912,  to 
December  31,  1915,  the  postal  expenses  amounted  to  913,143  sucres, 
and  the  receipts  from  stamps,  box  rents,  etc.,  totaled  1,383,659  sucres, 
or  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  during  the  period  men- 
tioned of  470,516  sucres.  The  Republic  has  204  TELEGRAPH 
and  telephone  offices,  employs  579  persons  in  same,  and  expended  in 
I'M.")  in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone systems  363,1 960  sneres.  The  President  of  tire  Republic  has 
recommended  that-  the  budget  for  1917  provide  375,000  sneres  for  the 
telegraph  service.  In  1015  the  receipts  from  the  operation  of  the 
telegraph  lines  amounted  to  74,396  sucres,  and  from  the  telephone 
lino  l'.),()7:;  sucres.  In   1915  there  were  67,400   BIRTHS,  42,497 

deaths,  and  L0,193  marriages  in  the  Republic—  In  1913  the  Gov- 
ernmenl   of  Ecuador  spent    for  purposes  of  SANITATION   296,952 
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sucres  (sucre  $0.4867);  in  L914,  290,000;  in  1915,  120,000;  and  up 
to  August,  L916,  60,000  sucres,  or  a  total  of  766,952  sucres  during  the 
period  referred  to.  According  to  information  contained  in  the 
President's  message  of  Augusl  10,  L916,  the  Ambato  to  Curaraj 
RAILWAY  has  completed  23$  kilometers  of  line,  has  in1,  kilometers 
readj  for  the  laying  of  the  rails,  2\  partly  graded,  and  the  permanent 
survey  completed  to  kilometer  i:»  on  the  Pastaza  River.  The  outlay 
"ii  accounl  of  this  railway  up  to  the  present  time  amounts  to  1,512,331 
sucres.  The  Guayaquil  to  Salinas  Railway  bas  71  kilometers  graded. 
n"'  cos*  for  survey,  materials,  construction,  etc.  amounts  to 
685,495  sucres.  At  an  expenditure  of  302,500  sucrea  the  Babahoyo 
to  Guaranda  Railway  lias  graded  and  made  ready  l'."»  kilometers  for 
thelayingof  therails.  The  Trans-Amazon  Railway  has  completed  a 
preliminary  survey  between  Puerto  Bolivar  and  Loja  tor  a  distance 
«»l  •'::;:;  kilometers  at  an  expenditure  up  to  the  present  time  of  184,961 
sucres.  The  Bahia  deCaraquez  to  Quito  Railway  has  done  construc- 
tion work  up  to  kilometer  79.  The  Manta  to  Santa  Ana  Railway  bas 
finished  laying  the  rails  from  kilometer  30  to  on.  The  preliminary 
survey  of  the  Sibambe  to  Cuenca  Railway  has  been  completed,  .V1. 
kilometers  graded,  and  bridges  are  in  process  of  construction  over  the 
Chanchan  and  Azogues  Rivers.  The  amounl  invested  in  this  line  up 
to  the  present  time  is   124, 772  sucres. 


''•'  Financiero,  a  commercial  journal  of  Eabana,  publishes  (Aug.  30) 
••Hi  interesting  compilation  showing  the  Dumber  of  COFFEE  PLAN- 
TATIONS in  Guatemala  and  the  uationalities  by  which  they  are 
promoted  or  worked.  Of  a  total  of  2,079  establishments,  1,657  are 
operated  by  native  Guatemalans;  the  Germans  com,-  next,  with  170 
plantations;  Spaniard-  operate  84;  Mexicans.  29;  French,  21;  and 
'!"•  people  of  various  other  countries,  including  Mi  United  States 
operations,  make  up  a  -rand  total  of  18  uationalities  engaged  in 
coffee  growing  within  the  bounds  of  Guatemala.  One  establishment 
i*  operated  by  a  Chinaman,  who  raised  15  quintales  of  101  libras 
pounds)  last  season.  The  coffee  raised  at  an  altitude  of  from  3,500 
i"  ."..mod  feet  above  sea  level  1-  of  exceptional  merit  and  stands  among 
the  best  coffees  of  the  world.  The  most  productive  district  of  Guate- 
mala is  known  as  Costa  Cuca.  I'.\  direction  of  the  Presidenl 
the  rate,  on  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  messages  over 
Government  lines  have  been  reduced  throughout  the  Republic. 
The  BANK  OF  GUATEMALA  bas  made  public  its  report  showing 
the  amounl  of  business  transacted  during  the  first  su  months  of  the 
present   year.     The  statement   relied,  credit   upon  those  who  bave 
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managed  the  business  and  should  also  be  pleasing  to  the  stockholders 
of  the  institution.  The  bank's  headquarters  is  Guatemala  City. — 
La  Juventud  Centro-Americana  (Central  American  Youth)  is  the 
title  of  a  new  publication  of  Guatemala  City;  this  journal  is  the  organ 
of  a  literary  society  called  El  Renacimiento.  The  society  will  aim 
to  advance  the  various  abilities  of  its  members  and  otherwise  culti- 
vate in  the  youth  of  the  country  a  desire  to  aid  in  the  upbuilding  of 
the  nation.  Among  the  numerous  mottoes  are  to  be  especially  noted 
the  following:  "Youth  without  ideals  does  not  deserve  to  be  called 
youth,"  "The  country's  future  depends  upon  its  youth,"  etc.— 
Seflor  Don  Felix  Calderon  Avila  has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the 
Guatemalan  consulate  general  in  San  Francisco,  and  Don  Isaac  de 
Hart  has  received  the  appointment  of  VICE  CONSUL  in  La  Guaira, 

Venezuela. "THE   SPANISH   CENTER   of  Guatemala"  is   the 

translated  name  of  a  new  society  in  the  capital  city  of  Guatemala. 
The  object  of  the  union  is  to  develop  a  better  acquaintance  among 
Spanish  people  residing  in  the  Republic,  and  all  questions  of  politics, 
religion,  etc.,  will  be  strictly  avoided.  There  will  be  active  members 
who  reside  in  the  city  and  have  opportunities  for  attending  the 
meetings;  there  will  be  nonresident  members  and  also  honorary 
members.  A  large  number  of  Spaniards  reside  in  Guatemala  and 
the  new  organization  will  be  the  means  of  renewing  and  keeping 
alive  the  memories  and  life  of  the  mother  country. 


An  executive  decree  of  September  13,  1916,  published  in  Le 
Moniteur,  the  official  organ  of  the  Government  of  Haiti,  grants  per- 
mission to  the  HAITIAN  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CO.,  a  North 
American  corporation,  with  head  offices  in  Wilmington,  State  of 
Delaware,  and  branch  offices  in  Port  au  Prince  and  New  York,  to 
develop  and  exploit  through  its  agents  sugar  plantations,  reiineries, 
and  other  important  works  connected  with  the  sugar  industry. 
Similar  concessions  are  also  granted  for  the  exploitation  of  coffee, 
cotton,  cacao,  tobacco,  and  indigo.  The  said  company  has  an  author- 
ized capital  stock  of  .15,000,000,  composed  of  50,000  shares  having  a 
value  of  s|()()  each.  According  to  Le  Nouvelliste  of  September  9, 
this  company  will  establish  in  Haiti  one  of  the  largest  sugar  centrals 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  proposes  to  buy  large  tracts  of  land  for  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  cane,  besides  buying  up  all  cane  produced  by 
small  planters.  The  municipality  of  the  national  capital  is  making 
rapid  progress  in  the  extensive  improvements  at  Port  au  Prince, 
including  the  SANITATION  of  the  city  and  paving  of  sidewalks. 
The    municipal    council,    with    the    approval    of   the   Secretary   of   the 
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Interior,  baa  recently  changed  the  name-  of  Bevera]  streets,  Grand 
Street  being  now  called  Christopher  Columbus  Street  and  Reunion 
Street  is  do*  Edmond  Paul  Street.  The  EXPENSES  of  the 
Federal  administration,  fixed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
amounted  in  September,  L916,  t<>  375,053  gourdes  national  currency 
and  136,565.95  American  ir < » 1 » 1 .  A  recent  consular  report  from 
the  Jeremie  district  states  that  imported  GOODS  --"Id  there  are 
usually  bought  through  commission  bouses  in  New  York  City,  who 
give  a  :;n  days'  credit  and  charge  a  commission  of  2 \  per  cent  or  J 
per  cent  for  cash,  and  generally  make  qo  allowance  for  the  discounts 
allowed  by  the  manufacturers,  [mporters  there,  in  making  casb 
orders,  prefer  to  deal  directly  with  the  manufacturer,  if  their  orders 
are  promptly  executed.  Correspondence  should  be  conducted  in 
French,  if  possible;  otherwise  English  is  preferable  to  Spanish,  which 

is  little   known   there.  The  Moiiiteur  of  September  9  contain-  an 

important  executive  decree  relative  to  ADMINISTRATIVE  RE- 
FORM in  the  different  departments  of  the  Government.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  installing  the  offices  of  the  FINANCIAL 
ADVISER  in  the  building  formerrj  occupied  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Works.  The  Missionary  News,  published  in  Bo-ton,  state- 
that  efl'mt-  are  being  made  to  establish  in  Haiti  an  INSTITUTION 
similar  to  the  Tuskegee  [nstitution  in  Alabama,  founded  by  Booker 
T.  Washington,  and  that  contributions  to  funds  for  this  purpose  have 
already  begun  to  come  in.  —The  SCHOOL  CENSUS  recently 
undertaken  in  certain  quarters  of  the  national  capita]  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  i-  Dealing  completion 
and  will  disclose  some  very  interesting  facts.  Much  interest  and 
enthusiasm  are  being  displayed  at  Tort  an  Prince  in  the  game  of 
FOOTBALL,  exciting  matches  often  taking  place  on  the  Champs  de 

Mar-,  attended  l>\  muaic  from  the  marine  hand.  A  game  was  sched- 
uled for  September  M)  between  the  marine-  ami  the  local  01ympi< 
team,  the  latter  having  won  -oine  important  victories.  According 
to  the  monthly  circular  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  for 
August,   1916,  ii   has  acquired  recently  all  the  American  interest-  and 

al-o  certain  foreign  interests  in  the  BANK  OF  HAITI,  and  will  in 
future  largely  direct  it-  affairs.  The  Bank  of  Haiti,  with  it-  nine 
branches,  i-  the  onrv  one  on  the  island  and  is  a  French  institution. 


rqg»«EP 


HONDURAS 


The  1)1  DGET  of  the  Government  of  Honduras  for  the  fiscal  year 
1916  17.  which  went  into  effect  on  August  I.  estimates  receipts  at 
5,476,400  pe-o-  (peso  $0.50),  being  153,020  pesos  less  than  that  for 
the  previous  year  and  consisting  «>f  import  dune-.  2,250,000  pe-o-; 
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export  duties,  200,000  pesos;  liquor  taxes,  1,200,000  pesos;  and  mis- 
cellaneous, 1,826,400  pesos. Senor  don  Froilan  Turcios  and  Dr. 

Paulino  Valladarcs  have  been  named  vice  presidents  of  the  permanent 

INTERNATIONAL    PRESS     CONGRESS. The  Tela  Railway 

Co.  has  completed  three  more  sections  of  RAILWAY  from  Tela 
toward  El  Progreso  and  now  has  in  operation  about  50  kilometers 

belonging  to  its  main  line According  to  official  figures  there  were, 

during  1916,  1,088  manzanas  (manzana  =  If  acres)  under  INDIGO 
cultivation  in  the  district  of  Camasca,  department  of  Intibuca,  and 
the  estimated  production  for  1916  in  this  district  is  30,758  pounds 
of  indigo  dye,  which,  at  the  average  price  of  4  pesos  per  pound,  would 
yield  123,032  pesos,  national  currency  A  great  increase  in  indigo 
cultivation  is  noted  in  most  of  the  districts  bordering  on  the  Republic 

of  Salvador. A  recent  decree  grants  exclusive  rights  to  Senor 

Pablo  Heller  for  public  AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE  on  certain  high- 
ways in  the  Department  of  Olancho,  in  consideration  of  his  improving 
them  for  motoring. — — The  National  Congress  has  ratified  the 
TREATY     OF     COMMERCE  negotiated    between   Honduras    and 

Nicaragua  on  November  27,  1915. Certain  machinery  lacking  for 

completion  of  the  INCINERATING  PLANT  at  Tegucigalpa  has 
been  received  from  the  United  States  and  the  plant  is  now  in  opera- 
tion. —The  first  section  of  the  Guangololo  AQUEDLTCT,  ordered 
reconstructed  by  the  board  of  fomento  (promotion)  of  La  Paz,  Hon- 
duras, for  the  purpose  of  providing  that  city  with  a  water  supply, 
was  inaugurated  on  July  12.  The  total  length  of  the  aqueduct  will 
be  6,590  meters,  divided  into  five  sections  of  970,  950,  950,  2,374,  and 

1,346  meters,  respectively. Much  attention  is  now  being  given  in 

Honduras  to  the  WEAVING  OF  STRAW  HATS,  and  their  expor- 
tation is  increasing.  It  is  claimed  that  they  are  fully  equal  in  quality 
to  the  famous  Panama  hats  exported  from  Panama  and  Ecuador. 
The  TRUJILLO  RAILROAD  CO.  has  received  from  the  United 
States  shipments  of  heavy  steel  structural  material  for  the  Chapagua 
and  Aguan  bridges,  and  8  locomotives  and  100  cars  for  service  on  its 

lines  already  constructed. El  Cronista,  a  daily  of  Tegucigalpa, 

advocates  in  a  recent  editorial  the  holding  of  a  CENTRAL  AMERI- 
CAN JOURNALISTIC  CONGRESS,  which  idea  I. as  been  enthu- 
siastically received  by  other  papers  of  the  Central  American  press. 
The  Government  of  Honduras  has  granted  a  concession  to  Florian 
Davadi  giving  him  exclusive  rights  for  a  period  of  25  years  to  exploit 
certain  COAL  deposits,  not  to  exceed  2,000  hectares  in  area  and 
3ituated  at  Camalote,  near  the  town  of  El  Progreso,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Yoro.  Practical  instruction  is  now  given  in  AGRICUL- 
TURE iii  most  of  the  schools  of  the  Republic,  and  the  new  experi- 
mental station  at  LI  Tocontin,  situated  about  5  miles  from  the  Na- 
I  inn  a  1  capital,  is  often  visited  by  student  delegations,  who  are  required 
to  perform   practical  experiments.      The  experimental  work  on   these 
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extensive  grounds  of  the  State  ia  being  rapidly  developed  and  more 
than  -'"  varieties  of  some  of  the  leading  kinds  of  vegetables,  cereals, 
grasses,  and  fruits  are  now  being  tested  to  ascertain  which  are  best 
suited  i"  local  conditions.  Extensive  experiments  m  dry  farming  are 
also  carried  on.  It  is  thought  that  the  practical  manner  in  which 
the  work  Is  being  dune  will  be  of  incalculable  value  in  developing  the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  country  along  the  most  scientific  and 
approved  lines.  The  work  will  gradually  include  every  phase  of 
agriculture  until  a  complete  experimental  station  and  agricultural 
school  are  established. 


MEXICO 


Throughout  all  of  the  Republic,  except  in  the  Capital  and  a  few 
other  municipalities,  MUNICIPAL  ELECTIONS  were  held  early 
in  September  in  accordance  with  the  executive  decree  issued  <>n 
June  13,  1916.  An  executive  decree  of  September  20  changed  the 
date  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  a  CONSTITUTIONAL  ASSEM- 
BLE from  October  15  t<>  Oct. .her  22.  The  assembly  will  convene 
Queretaro  November  20  and  the  first  formal  session  will  he  held 
December  l.  L916.—  The  exports  of  PETROLEUM  from  the  fields 
adjacent  t.»  Tampico  in  July  last  aggregated  2,529,314  barrels,  of 
which  l.::7."»,<'-7ti  barrels  were  shipped  from  Tampico  and  1,153,638 
from  Tuxpam.     All  petroleum  sent  from  Tuxpam  was  produced  by 

the   Mexican    Eagle  Oil   Co.       More   than  2. 000. 001)    barrels  of   the   total 

Julj  exports  were  shipped  to  the  United  State-.  According  to  El 
Dia  of  Monterey  the  outlook  for  commercial  and  industrial  activity 
in  Mexico  i-  most  encouraging  and  resumption  of  COMMERCL\L 
[NTERCHANGE  between  Mexico  and  the  rest  of  Latin  America  is 
being  rapidly  attained,  especially  with  the  Central  American  Repub- 
lics. To  promote  AGRICULTURE  in  the  State  of  San  Luis 
Potosi,  the  Governor  of  the  Stale  ha-  issued  a  decree  granting  pro- 
visionally to  all  citizens  of  the  State  as  much  land  as  they  can  culti- 
vate. Two    new     MILITARY    HOSPITALS,    full}    and    modcrnlv 

equipped,  have  been  inaugurated  in  Colima  and  Aguascalientes,  and 
more  are  planned  for  other  State-  of  the  Republic.  A  new 
WIRELESS  telegraph  Btation  has  been  in-tailed  at  Cuernavaca, 
State  oi  Morelos.  Seven  corps  oi  civil  engineers  are  now  in  the 
field  preparing  for  the  extension  and  building  of  railroads  l>\  the 
Government  according  to  an  announcement  made  l>\  the  depart- 
ment of  communication.  Work  ha-  already  begun  on  the  line  that 
will  pa—  through  the  States  of  Yucatan,  Chiapas,  Tabasco,  an.! 
Campeche,  and  which  will  tap  rich  agricultural  districts.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  begun  the  purchase  of  polling  stock  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion and  replenishing  of  the  railroads,  and  recently  acquired  30  loco- 
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motives  from  the  United  States. Reports  from  the  STATE  OF 

DURANGO  show  great  improvement  in  business  confidence  and 
development  of  commerce.  The  mines  have  resumed  operations  and 
the  output  of  silver  is  very  large.  The  mint  at  Durango  is  resuming 
the  coinage  of  silver  money  for  immediate  circulation.  Conditions 
from  an  agricultural  standpoint  are  greatly  improved  and  the  recent 

municipal  elections  passed  off  most  satisfactorily. On  August  8, 

at  ihe  special  invitation  of  the  POTOSI  MININGS  CO.,  Gen.  Jacinto 
B.  Trevifio  and  members  of  his  staff  visited  the  company's  works, 
which   are  at  present  in  full  operation,  employing  more  than  300 

workmen. A  company  has  been  formed  at  Ocampo  to  construct 

a  FLOUR  MILL,  which  is  to  become  the  property  of  the  municipal- 
ity as  soon  as  established  on  a  paying  basis,  and  all  income  from  the 

mill  is  to  be  applied  to  the  municipal  schools. A  recent  executive 

decree  permits  during  the  month  of  September  the  exportation  of 
chick  peas  and  BEANS  through  the  customhouses  of  the  Republic 

on  payment  of  the  regular  duties. The  new  TELEGRAPHIC 

LINE  between  Moctezuma  and  Sahuaripa,  passing  through  Herrno- 
sillo.  is  nearing  completion  and  will  greatly  facilitate  communications 
between  tins  important  section  of  the  country. Large  and  im- 
portant deposits  of  QUICKSILVER  have  been  discovered  near  the 
city  of  Guadalajara  and  steps  have  been  taken  for  their  immediate 

exploitation. According  to  press  reports,  in  August  last  a  gusher 

was  struck  in  the  TAMPICO  OIL  FIELDS  which  has  been  conserv- 
atively estimated  to  have  a  production  of  328,000  barrels  every  24 
hours  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  producing  wells  in  the  world. 

NICARAGUA 


The  municipal  authorities  of  Bluefields  are  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  providing  the  city  with  an  adequate  LIGHTING  SYSTEM. 
A  proposition  has  been  made  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith,  who  would  supply 
at  least  200  incandescent  street  lights  of  500  candlepower  each  for  a 
specified  sum.  The  proposition  was  referred  to  a  committee.  The 
present  lights  of  the  city  are  said  to  be  far  from  satisfactory  and  the 
expense  attached  is  excessive.  Provided  the  committee  takes  favor- 
able action,  the  merchants  and  many  private  citizens  are  likely  to 
agree  to  install  electric  light;  this  fact  will  give  the  promoter  of  the 
enterprise  a  still  wider  field.  Newspapers  of  Bluefields  are  active  in 
the  propaganda  for  more  light.  The  general  manager  of  the  Hank 
"t  Nicaragua,  Mr.  II  \.  Lawder,  recently  made  a  live-days'  journey 
via  the  San  -Inan  River  route  from  Managua  to  Bluefields.  Speaking 
about  the  PROPOSED  RAILWAY  known  locally  as  the  "Atlantic 
(  oast,  Mr.  Lauder  expressed  an  optimistic  view,  expecting  the  work 
to  be  started    within    the  coming  year.       -The  American,   the  well- 
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known  newspaper  published  at  Bluefields,  contains  an  interesting 
description  of  certain   minim:  regions  <>f  Nicaragua  in  its  issue  of 

September  l">,  written  l>y  Alfred  W.  Hooker.     After  an  absence  of 

about  20  years  Mr.  Hooker  made  the  journey  through  sections  lie  had 

previously  known,  and  his  comments  on  progress  of  commerce  ami 
industry  along  the  way  are  of  especial  interest.     Speaking  of  the 

work-  of  the  Kden  Minim:  Co.  the  writer  -ays  it.  is  difficull  bo  describe 
what    those    activities    mean    to    the    district    of    Pispis.      It    may    be 

justly  termed  the  key  bo  future  operations.    -     Nicaragua!]  newspapers 

speak   in  glowing   terms  of  the  work  of  one  of  her  sons,   whose   >kill 

has  been  recognized  in  many  other  countries,  ami  whose  recent  ap- 
pointment to  the  position  of  professor  of  TROPICAL  DISEASES 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  gives  wide  satisfaction.  The  name 
of  this  distinguished  medical  authority  is  Dr.  Damaso  Rivas.     lie 

ha-  served  on  a  iiiiinlicr  of  in  vest  igal  iiil:  commissions,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  expedition  to  Central  and  South  Africa  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  sleeping  sickness,  malaria,  etc.  -  -The 
BLUEFIELDS  [CE  &  BOTTLING  WORKS  has  recently  acquired 
new  properties  and  interests  and  it  is  reported  the  company  will 
branch  out  into  other  lines  of  business.  Mr.  Henry  F.  Springer  i- 
the  manager  of  the  enterprise.  -  -The  Eden  Minim:  Co.  has 
ESTABLISHED  A  school  for  the  benefit  of  children  of  the  dis- 
trict, in  which  their  mines  are  Located.  Books,  school  furniture,  and 
maps,  together  with  One  or  more   teachers,  are   provided   free  of  cost, 

and   the  school  has  already  opened  its  doors. After  three  nioiit  h> 

in  the  interior  of  the  country  the  BLUEFIELDS  BASEBALL 
CLUB  returned  home.  The  members  not-  only  engaged  in  playing 
baseball  at  many  towns  ami  cities  along  their  route  from  the  Carib- 
bean Coast  tn  the  Pacific,  hut  also  conducted  athletic  contests  and 
otherwise  provided  amusement.  -  -Dr.  [.  J.  Kheiralla  and 
Mr.  Knapp  recently  arrived  in  Nicaragua  as  officials  of  a  syndicate 
that,  purchased  certain  coconut  lands.  The  officials  were  accom- 
panied by  a  United  State-  Government  expert  from  the  Canal  Zone, 
Mr.  O.  \V.  Barrett,  who  will  give  the  undertaking  a  thorough  atudy 
a-  well  a-  professional  advice  as  to  the  best  manner  of  establishing 
the  enterprise  on  a  firm  basis. 


On  August  23  a  branch  of  the  Latm  American  INTELLECTUAL 
S0C1 ET1  was  established  in  the  national  capital  with  Don  Guillermo 
Andreve  a-  president.     A  full  hoard  of  officers  was  elected.     More 

than  40  persons  eminent  in  letter-  attended  the  first  meeting  at  the 
National  Conservatory.  The  new  TELEGRAPH  LINE  between 
David  and   Panama  City  has  recentlj    been  completed  ami  put   in 
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operation.—  —The  Government  of  Panama  has  contracted  with  the 
Panama  Jockey  Club  for  the  building  of  a  large  HIPPODROME  at 
El  Hatillo,  near  the  exposition  grounds  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of 
Panama,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is  approximately  $100,000. — 
The  Official  Gazette  of  Panama  of  July  31,  1916,  contains  a  decree 
restricting  the  storing  of  EXPLOSIVES  and  COMBUSTIBLES  in 
tho  federal  capital  and  approving  in  full  the  rules  and  regulations 

recently  issued  by  the  fire  department  on  the  matter. During 

July  last  150  vessels  passed  through  the  PANAMA  CANAL,  77 
entering  from  the  Atlantic  side  and  73  from  the  Pacific.  By  nation- 
ality the  vessels  were  as  follows:  United  States,  28;  British,  75; 
Japanese,  11;  Peruvian,  9;  Dutch,  2;  Chilean,  7;  Norwegian,  9; 
Swedish,  3;  Mexican,  1;  French,  1;  Danish,  3;  and  Panaman,  1.- — 
Out  of  a  total  number  of  6,772  Americans  occupying  Government 
houses  in  the  Canal  Zone,  3,747  are  men,  1,454  women,  and  1,571 
children.     Out  of  10,925  West  Indian  negroes  occupying  Government 

houses,  5,880  are  men,  2,188  women,  and  2,857  children. According 

to  the  official  report  of  the  health  department,  SANITARY  CON- 
DITIONS in  the  Canal  Zone  and  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon 
are  most  satisfactory. —  —The  joint  land  commission  has  rendered  a 
decision  awarding  $120,000  in  payment  for  the  VENADO  PLANTA- 
TION, in  the  Canal  Zone,  about  5  miles  from  Balboa  and  across  the 
canal  from  it.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  awards  made  so  far  by  the 
commission  and  is  for  600  acres  of  the  best  improved  coconut  land 

along  the   Pacific  coast. Congress  has  authorized  the  President 

to  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  branch  line  of  the  CHIRIQIT 
RAILWAY  from  Concepcion  to  Divala,  in  the  Province  of  Chiriqui. 
The  new  line  will  open  up  a  very  rich  agricultural  district. — 
August  Ml  was  the  last  day  for  entering  original  literary  productions 
in  competition  for  the  valuable  prizes  offered  by  the  organizing  com- 
mittee of  FLORAL  (JAMES,  which  were  celebrated  in  Panama 
City  on  October  12,  I!)I(>,  in  honor  of  the  three  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes.     It  is  reported  that  the 

number  of  works  sent  in  was  very  large. Dr.  Readers,  the  eminent 

throat  specialist,  who  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Ancon  Hos- 
pital, has  been  named  director  of  the  new  HOSPITAL  of  Panama 
City.         According  to  statistics  of  the  recorder's  office,  the  Province 

of  Panama  during  the  year  1915  had  on  record  70,551  hectares  of 
farm    LAND  and    157   hectares  of  city  land.      The   Province  of  Colon 

had  recorded  1,258  hectares  of  farm  land  and  I  hectares  of  city 
land.  During  PH.".  ten  ARTESIAN  WELLS  were  drilled  in  the 
Province  of  Los  Santos,  varying  in  depth  from  85  to  420  feet,  and 
having  a  minimum  capacity  of  500,000  gallons  of  fresh  water  every 
24  liours.  The  Official  Gazette  of  Panama,  of  duly  15,  1916,  gives 
an  important  executive  decree  regulating  SAN  I  TAT  1  ( )N  in  the  cities 
of  I \i  ii;i ma  and  ( !olon. 


'vi^^A'J 


President  Manuel  Franco  and  Vice  President  Jose"  I'.  Montero  were 
formally  inaugurated  in  Asuncion  on  August   L5,  L916.     The  trans- 
mission of  the  executive  power  is  an  important  event  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  and  the  occasion  \\;i-  celebrated  with  unusual  spirit 
and   enthusiasm.     Manj    distinguished   embassies   came  on   special 
mission  from  the  neighboring  sister  Republics  and  participated  at  the 
various  functions.     In   connection   with   the  inaugural  ceremonies, 
addresses  were   delivered   l>>    the   retiring   President,    Dr.  Eduardo 
Schaerer,  and  by  the  President  elect,  who  outlined  briefly  the  i >r*  »- 
posed  policy  during  his  administration.     <  )m'  of  the  many  interesting 
Features  of  the  inauguration  was  the  pari  played  by  the  boy  scouts  ot 
Paraguay  in  the  parade.     Dr.  Franco's  CABINET,  as  given  by  the 
Asuncion  press,  is  as  follows:  Minister  of  the  Enterior,  Dr.  Luis  A. 
Riart;  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  Don  Manuel  Gondra;  Minister 
of  Finance,  Dr.  EligioAyala;  Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Enstruc- 
tion,  I  h-.  Felix  Paiva;  Minister  of  War  and  Marine  Dr.  Ernesto  Ve- 
lazquez.       The  citizens  of  Paraguay  residing  in  Buenos  Aires  have 
organized  a  Bociety  called  EL  CENTRO  PARAGUAYO  to  strengthen 
the  ti''-  which  unite  the  two  nations,  and  will  8oon  inaugurate  a  gj  m- 
nasium  and  hall  of  exhibits  of  Paraguayan  products.        The  BANK 
OF  TIIK  REPUBLIC  has  recently  published  its  report  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  accompanied  by  a  balance  statement  which  indicates 
Large  net  profits  and  a  mosl  successful  year's  business.     The  Bank  of 
the  Republic,  which  was  established  in   1915  in  Asuncion,  pays  an 
annual  dividend  of  6  per  cent.         During  the  past  year  considerable 
interest  has  been  shown  in  the  CATTLE   INDUSTRY  of  Paraguay. 
A  new  company  has  been  organized  in  Asuncion,  with  D.  Luis  Perasso 
as  president,  for  the  establishment  of  a  refrigerating  plant.         Ac- 
cording to  the  Revista  de  Comercio  of  Asuncion,  tin'  PARAGUAYAN 
'  HACO  is  rich  in  forests  of  quebracho  timber  thai  inn  Id  be  converted 
into  quebracho  extract   at   a  considerable  profit.     It   estimates  the 
•  of  production  of  a  ton  of  extract  at  90  pesos  Argentine  paper, 
which  finds  a  read}  -ale  at  240  pesos  gold  per  ton.     Cost  of  installing 

plant   for  manufacturing  it  is  estimated  al  from   150,000  to  I ,000 

pesos  Argentine  paper.  Estimating  the  total  output  of  the  plant  al 
6,000  tons  of  extract  at  a  cost  of  540,000  pesos  Argent  ine  paper,  there  is 
left  a  mi  profit  of  2,800,000  pesos  Argent  ine  paper.  The  transactions 
of  purchase  and  sale  of  REAL  PROPERTY  in  the  Republic  during 
the  year  1915  amounted  to  14,520,329  pesos,  currency,  and  1,303,510 
pesos,  gold.  At  the  recent  Historical  and  Bibliographical  Con- 
gress, held  in  Buenos  Aire-  in  connection  with  Argentina's  centennial 
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celebrations,  the  PARAGUAYAN  EXHIBITS  received  special  men- 
tion for  their  number  and  importance. A  petition  has  been  made 

to  the  Paraguayan  Congress  by  Mr.  John  Pope,  representing  a  North 
American  syndicate,  for  the  establishment  of  a  plant  to  manufacture 
QUEBRACHO  EXTRACT  in  Paraguay,  An  exemption  from  all 
import  duties  is  asked  on  materials  necessary  for  constructing  the 

plant. In  June,  1916,  the  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of  Paraguay 

showed  considerable  increase  over  the  corresponding  month  of  1915. 
Imports  increased  from  199,476  gold  pesos  (gold  pesos  =  $0.9648)  to 
359,444  pesos,  and  exports  from  487,314  to  491,148  pesos  gold.  In 
the  first  six  months  of  1916  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  Re- 
public amounted  to  1,314,613  gold  pesos. 


PERU 

The  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of  Peru  in  1915  amounted  to 
£17,218,616,  the  highest  figure  ever  reached,  as  compared  with 
£13,595,720  in  1914,  showing  an  increase  of  26  per  cent.  The  exports 
in  1915  amounted  to  £14,123,071,  against  £8,765,122  in  1914,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  £5,357,949  in  1915.  The  imports  in  1915  amounted 
to  £3,095,544.  In  1915  the  value  of  exports  exceeded  that  of  imports 
by  £11,027,527,  as  compared  with  £3,937,831  excess  of  exports  over 

imports   in    1914. FREIGHT   TRAFFIC   on   the  Arica-La   Paz 

Railway  increased  from  37,972  tons  in  1913  and  54,325  tons  in  1914 

to  71,962  tons  in   1915. According  to  information  furnished  by 

tin-  auditor's  office,  the  CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  of  the  Republic  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1916  amounted  to  445,524  Peruvian  pounds, 
as  compared  with  347,213  pounds  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1915.  — A  bill  before  the  present  Congress  provides  for  LOANS  to 
FARMERS  on  security  other  than  land  and  is  intended  to  extend 
credit  at  lower  rates  of  interest  to  fanners  who  are  not  landowners 
on  their  farm  machinery,  live  stock,  crops  under  cultivation,  and 
other  agricultural  resources  they  may  possess.  For  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  the  RUBBER  industry  in  the  great  rubber-producing 
sections  of  Peru  the  President  has  issued  a  decree  reducing  the 
export  duty  on  rubber.  Rubber  exported  through  the  customhouses 
of  the  Madre  de  Dios  River  legion  and  its  tributaries  and  through 
the  port,  of  Mollendo  w  ill  pay  export  duties  as  follows:  Two  per  cent 
on  rubber  the  London  quotations  of  which  fluctuate  between  25d. 
and  36d.  per  pound,  I  per  cent  on  rubber  fluctuating  between  37d. 
and  48d.;  and  6  per  cent  on  rubber  quoted  at  49d.  and  over.  The 
export  duty  on  the  lower  grades  of  rubber  is  based  upon  the  same 
xale   less   a   discount    of  30    per  cent.      Exports   of   rubber   from    the 
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Mud  re  de  Dios  distrid  during  1915  Bhowed  a  considerable  increase 
over  that  -hipped  during  the  previous  year,  320,698  kilos  being 
exported  vis  San  Lorenzo.  Experiments  in  COTTON  CULTURE 
in  the  Loreto  distrid  have  been  very  successful  both  in  the  \  i < ■  1  <  I  and 
the  quality  produced,  [ncreased  distribution  of  seed  and  acreage 
for  the  coming  year  insure  a  permanent  importance  t<>  the  new  indus- 
try. According  to  the  pro-  of  lama,  a  Peruvian  has  invented  an 
AEROPLANE  called  "automatic  electrical  pilot,"  which,  as  the 
name  implies,  can  navigate  successfully  without  a  pilot  and  descends 
wherever  desired,  exploding  bombs  and  torpedoes  carried  by  i1  on 
coming  in  contact  with  the  earth.  The  proposed  BUDGET  of  the 
Peruvian  Government  for  1917  shows  expenditures  aggregating 
£3,412,237.  The  expenditure-  in  detail  are  as  follows:  Congress, 
£108,321;  department  of  home  affairs  (Gobierno),  £553,749;  depart- 
ment of  f oreign  relations,  £58,667;  department  of  justice,  £554,564; 
department  of  finance,  £1,296,589;  department  of  war  and  marine. 
£641,608;  and  department  of  fomento  (promotion),  £198,736. 
According  to  statistics  of  the  department  of  agriculture,  the  produc- 
tion of  SUGAR  has  increased  from  178,533  tons  in  1911  to  262,841 
ton- in  1915.  Exports  of  sugar  increased  from  122,871  tons  in  1911, 
valued  at  £1,448,990,  to  220,258  tons  in  1915,  valued  at  £5,577,869, 
showing  an  increase  in  value  in  1915  over  1911  of  £4,128,879.  —In 
his  recent  MESSAGE  to  Congress  Dr.  Jose"  Pardo,  President  of  the 
Republic,  devotes  special  attention  to  the  economic  problems  thai 
al!ect  the  country  at  the  present  time  and  states  that  the  interna- 
tional affairs  of  rem  and  the  economic  outlook  are  most  satisfactory. 
The  revenue  receipt-  for  the  lir-t  half  of  1916  amounted  to  1,681,607 
Peruvian  pounds,  which  are  now  quoted  at  par,  $4.8665,  the  total 
budgel  of  expenses  estimated  for  the  year  1916  aggregating  3,097,029 
Peruvian  pounds. 
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SALVADOR 


The  memorial  of  PUBLIC  [NSTRUCTION,  presented  to  the 
National  Congress  by  I>r.  Francisco  Martinez  Snare/..  Minister  of 
Education,  contains  much  general  information  concerning  the  prog- 
ress of  education  of  the  Republic.  There  are  ;i  total  of  s7i>  primary 
schools,  beside  a  number  <>f  higher  institutions  and  colleges.  Great 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  education  of  teachers,  and  the  normal 
college  has  been  very  successful  in  it-  training,  as  reflected  in  the 
equipment  <>f  teachers  supplied  to  the  various  schools.  Professional 
instruction  i-  well  provided  for  in  the  following  lines:  Jurisprudence 
and  social  science,  medicine,  dentistry,  chemistry  and    pharmacy. 
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In  the  first-mentioned  course  there  were  84  students;  medicine  held 
the  attention  of  81;  chemistry  and  pharmacy,  8;  while  there  were  10 
students  of  dentistry.  For  the  year  for  which  the  report  was  made 
(1915)  the  Minister  of  Education  had  for  educational  purposes  the 
sum  of  1,071,333  pesos  (a  peso  is  worth  about  44  cents  United  States 
money). — ■ — The  national  library  in  San  Salvador  had  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  29,164  READERS.  Many  important  volumes  were  added 
to  the  library  shelves,  and  an  especially  large  gift  of  books  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Hispanic  Society  of  New  York.  At  the  head  of  the 
library  is  Don  Francisco  Gavidia,  the  prominent  writer  and  literary 

authority  of  the  country.     The  library  is  open  days  and  evenings. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Salvador  is  preparing  to  publish  a 
bulletin  containing  especially  the  COMMERCIAL  NEWS  of  the 
Republic.  The  new  journal  will  endeavor  to  call  attention  of  the 
world  to  the  possibilities  of  Salvador  and  the  many  dormant  products 
that  might  be  developed  were  sufficient  capital  available.  The  pub- 
lic announcement  states  that  the  business  men  of  Salvador  believe 
that  after  the  termination  of  the  European  war  there  will  be  a  great 
demand  for  all  kinds  of  raw  products,  many  of  which  may  be  bought 
from  Salvador. — ■ — -In  the  Congress  on  Child  Welfare  recently  held  in 
Buenos  Aires  the  DELEGATE  FROM  SALVADOR,  Don  Gustavo 
A.  Ruiz,  was  the  recipient  of  unusual  honors  for  the  reason  that  his 
papers  and  addresses  were  of  exceptional  merit  and  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  promotion  of  the  work  of  the  congress. — - — -El  Diario 
Oficial  of  August  30  contains  a  text  of  the  NEW  INCOME  TAX 
law  of  Salvador.  Taxes  are  levied  on  professional  fees,  salaries,  land 
rents,  house  rents,  interest  on  capital,  etc.  Corporations  are  not 
included  under  the  new  regulations;  a  list  of  stockholders  showing 
the  profits  of  each  person,  however,  must  be  presented  to  officials  of 
the  Government. — ■ — Under  the  direction  of  the  recently  organ- 
ized Bureau  of  Roads  (Direction  General  de  Caminos)  studies  and 
investigations  will  be  made  relative  to  connecting  certain  old  roads 
and  improving  the  same,  building  bridges,  and  otherwise  improving 
the  TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES  of  the  country. 
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URUGUAY 


The  BUDGET  for  the  fiscal  year  1916-17  as  approved  by  Congress 
calls  for  expenditures  of  29,521,666  pesos  (peso  =  $1,034)  and  esti- 
mated [■('venues  of  29,451,428  pesos.  The  principal  items  of  the 
estimated    revenue   are:   Customs  duties,    12,250,000   pesos;    property 

taxes,  4,160,000;  trade  licenses,  1,600,000;  tobacco  taxes,  1,200,000; 
public  instruction  taxes,  1,219,000,  etc.  II'  the  amount  allowed  in 
the  budgel  should  be  insufficient,  the  President  is  authorized  to  ask 
for  additional  funds  from  Congress.  The  budgel  does  not  include 
various  special  services,  for  which  provision  is  made  by  special  reve- 
nues. It  covers  only  administrative  revenues  and  expenditures,  and 
is  not  a  complete  statement  of  the  entire  national  revenue  and  expend- 
iture. The  TABLADA  RAILWAY  was  opened  to  public  service 
on  Augusl    I.  L9  L6.      The  line  runs  from  Sayago  station  to  the  Tablada 
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ranch,  a  distance  of  over  2  miles,  and  was  constructed  under  the 
direction  of  the  engineering  department  of  the  Central  Railway  of 
Uruguay.  The  yield  in  the  1915  16  WHEAT  CROP  so  far  tabu- 
lated shows  a  great  increase  over  thai  of  the  previous  year,  L914  l~>. 
During  the  first  three  months  of  1916  the  production  amounted  to 
222,283,550  kilograms,  against  90,269,037  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1915.  Congress  has  passed  a  new  law  on  INHERITANCE 
rAXES,  taxing  the  inheritances  of  near  relative-  from  I  per  cent  on 
sum-  from  500  pesos  to  2,500  pesos  to  7  per  cenl  on  sums  over  250,000 
pesos.  The  rate  on  the  inheritances  of  strangers  and  distant  rela- 
tives varies  from  l  I  per  cent  on  sums  over  300  pesos  to  27  per  cent 
on  -urn-  over  250,000  pesos.  The  Bureau  of  Civic  Statistics  baa 
recently  issued  it-  reporl  on  the  VITAL  STATISTICS  of  Uruguay 
for  1915,  according  to  which  the  births  total  38,046,  againsl  38,571 
in  1914,  of  winch  19,772  were  males  and  18,274  females.  Of  the 
total  births  9,650  were  in  the  Department  of  Montevideo  and  28,396 
in  the  rest  of  the  Republic,  21 ,600  being  of  Uruguayan  parents,  3,012 
of  foreign  parents,  and  13,434  of  mixed  origin.  Marriages  totaled 
5,758,  againsl  6,073  in  1914,2,141  being  in  the  Department  of  Monte- 
video and  3,617  m  the  rest  of  the  Republic.  Four  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  tlnrty-iivc  were  marriages  between  Uruguayans;  607  between 
foreigners;  L98  between  Uruguayan  male  and  foreign  female:  718 
between  foreign  male  and  I  Pruguayan  female.  Death-  totaled  16,602, 
against  15,350  in  1914,  13,104  being  Uruguayans;  3,411  foreigners; 
s-  unknown;  of  which  number  6, 17  I  occurred  in  the  Department  of 
Montevideo  and  10,128  in  the  resl  of  the  Republic.  A  recent  decree 
of  Congress  provides  that  plan-  must  be  submitted  within  one  year 
for  the  approval  of  Congress  for  DREDGING  and  canalizing  the 
Miguelete  River,  which  runs  through  Montevideo,  and  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  avenue  mi  each  hank  of  the  stream.  According  to 
official  figures  the  total  number  of  voters  registered  in  the  whole 
Republic,  out  <>f  an  estimated  population  of  1,400,000,  is  223,020,  of 
whom  62,136  are  registered   in   Montevideo.     According  to   Kl   Dia 

the   total    number  Of   VOteS   cast    in    the   recent    election-   w  a-    156,21  I. 

which  i-  without  precedent  in  Uruguay,  the  largest  number  voting 
in  any  previous  election  being  about  32,000  or  33,000.  Congress 
has  recently  passed  an  important  law  on  INDUSTRIAL  [NSTRUC- 

[TON,  which  will  greatly  increase  practical  instruction  through- 
out the  country.  The  Jaw  call-  for  the  creation  of  primary  mid 
secondary  industrial  schools,  normal  industrial  schools,  and  five 
day  and  nighl  courses  for  workmen  who  vrish  to  perfect   themselves 

'"  their  particular  hue  of  work.      A  hoard  of  industrial  education  will 

he  named  by  the  President  to  outline  courses  of  studj  and  direction 
of  Hie  instruction  will  he  supervised  by  a  national  inspector.  A 
1,111  recentlj  introduced  in  the  Uruguayan  Congress  provides  for  the 
substitution  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  12  percent  \'<>v  the  present 
duties  based  on  fixed  valuations  applicable  to  certain  kind-  of  -ilk 

B '-■     The  classes  of  g Is  affected  are  gloves,  handkerchief-,  veils, 

'"'I'--  satin,  and  various  fabrics,  whether  of  pure  silk  or  containing 
other  fibers   in   a   proportion   not    exceeding   70   per  cent.     Present 

duties,  except  tho-i gloves,  are  :;i   per  cent  on  a  li\ed  valuation 

ranging  from  t;  to  30  pesos  per  kilo,  and  to  these  are  added  surtaxes 
amounting  to  I  I  per  cent  of  the  official  \  aluation. 


VENEZUELA 


An  executive  decree  of  August  11  provides  for  the  construction  of  a 
great  national  highway  from  Caracas  to  San  Cristobal,  to  he  called 
the  GRAN  CARRETERA  OCCIDENTAL  DE  VENEZUELA  (Great 
Western  Highway  of  Venezuela),  which  will  traverse  the  States  of 
Miranda,  Aragua,  Carabobo,  Cojedes,  Portuguesa,  Zamora,  and  Ta- 
chira.  The  decree  specifies  that  the  ministry  of  public  works  will 
provide  funds  and  carry  out  this  important  work.—  —The  judges  in 
the  competitive  POETICAL  CONTEST  held  under  the  auspices  of 
Panorama,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Maracaibo,  to  stimulate  the  study 
of  the  fine  arts  in  the  Republic,  awarded  the  prize  for  the  best  poem 
to  Sefior  Udon  Perez,  for  his  poem  entitled  "Lux  Victrix."-  — The 
Official  Gazette  of  August  31  last  contains  the  full  text  of  the  NEW 
CIVIL  CODE  recently  passed  by  Congress  and  promulgated  by  the 
President.     The  code   consists  of  three  books   and  contains  2,064 

articles. According  to  statistics  published  by  the  department  of 

fomento  (promotion),  the  POPULATION  of  Venezuela  on  Dec.  31, 
1915,  was  2,818,220  inhabitants,  136,618  of  whom  resided  in  the 
Federal  District.  The  increase  in  population  during  1915  was  12,904. 
These  statistics  are  not  complete,  owing  to  incomplete  returns  from 

the  State  of  Zulia  and  the  Territory  of  Amazonas. According  to  the 

new  law  on  MORTGAGE  BONDS  (cedulas  hipotecarias)  recently 
passed  by  Congress,  the  bonds  will  be  issued  only  on  unencumbered 
property  and  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  10  years.     The  law  gives 

full  details  as  to  payment  of  interest  and  amortization. Several 

new  companies  have  been  organized  in  different  cities  of  Venezuela 
for  drilling  ARTESIAN  WELLS,  a  company  at  Coro,  State  of  Falcon, 
with  a  capital  of  45,000  bolivars,  being  one  of  the  most  recent. — 
According  to  recent  estimates  of  the  new  SUGAR  CROP,  given  in 
El  Avisador  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  Venezuela  Sugar  Co.'s  central,  near 
Lake  Maracaibo,  will  produce  during  the  present  season  300,000  quin- 
tals of  sugar,  worth  SI, 500,000.  The  calculation  is  based  on  the  2,500 
cuadras  (cuadra  =  4.2  acres)  of  cane  the  company  has  under  culti- 
vation, allowing  a  yield  of  10  per  cent  of  sugar  for  the  new  crop,  as 
lasl  year's  crop  was  the  first  harvested  by  the  company  and  produced 
s  per  cent  of  sugar.  —Work  is  being  rapidly  pushed  in  PAVING 
and  constructing  sidewalks  on  the  principal  streets  of  the  city  of 
Maracaibo,  capital  of  the  State  of  Zulia.  Electric  cars  are  also  being 
installed  on  most  of  the  street  car  lines.  An  executive  decree  of 
Jury  27  opens  to  public  service  a  recently  constructed  branch  of  the 
BOLIVAR  RAILWAY,  between  Palma  Sola  and  San  Felipe. 
The  GOOD  ROADS  movement  is  receiving  especial  attention  at 
presenl  in  all  sections  of  Venezuela.  One  of  the  most  recent  roads 
to  he  projected  is  from  Coro  to  Maracay,  connecting  more  closely 

the   two   important    neighboring  States  of   Falcon   and  Zulia.      Work 

is  almosl  completed  on  the  Nlaracaibo-Bella  Vista  road.  —The 
Official  Gazette  of  July  31    publishes  the  law  passed  by  Congress 

regulating  the  duties  and   functions  of  the  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

of  tin'  Republic.  The  Governmenl  has  recently  completed  impor- 
tant sanitary  works  for  the  LEPROSY  colony  of  Providencia  Island. 
State  of  Zulia,  where  ;i  number  of  cases  are  being  treated  according 
in  the  iim-i  modern  scientific  methods. 
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Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
Chairman  ex  officio. 

AMBASSADORS    EXTRAORDINARY    AND    PLENIPOTENTIARY 

Argentine  Republic Seiior  Dr.  Romulo  S.  Naon, 

"Office  of  Embassy,  1806  Corcoran  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Brazil Senhor  Domicio  da  Gama, 

Office  of  Embassy,  1780  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mexico (Absent.) 

ENVOYS    EXTRAORDINARY    AND    MINISTERS    PLENIPOTENTIARY 

Bolivia Senor  Don  Ignacio  Calderon, 

Office  of  Legation,  1633  Sixteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Colombia Senor  Dr.  Julio  Betancourt, 

Office  of  Legation,  1319  K  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Costa  Rica Senor  Don  Manuel  Castro  Quesada, 

Office  of  Legation,  1501  Sixteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Cuba Senor  Dr.  C.  M.  de  Cespedes, 

Office  of  Legation,  1529  Eighteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dominican  Republic... Senor  Dr.  A.  Perez  Perdomo, 

Office  of  Legation,  "The  Champlain,"  Washington,  D.  C. 
Ecuador Seiior  Dr.  Gonzalo  S.  Cordova, 

Office  of  Legation,  604  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City. 
Guatemala Senor  Don  Joaquin  Mendez, 

Office  of  Legation,  160-1  K  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Haiti M.  Solon  Menos, 

Office  of  Legation,  1429  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Honduras Senor  Dr.  Alberto  Membreno, 

Office  of  Legation,  Hotel  Gordon,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Panama Senor  Dr.  Belisario  Porras, 

Office  of  Legation,  "The  Portland,"  Washington,  D.  C. 
Paraguay Senor  Dr.  Hector  Velazquez.1 

Office  of  Legation,  1768  Woohvorth  Building,  New  York  City. 
Salvador Seiior  Dr.  Rafael  Zaldivar, 

Office  of  Legation,  1S00  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Uruguay Senor  Dr.  Carlos  M.  de  Pena, 

Office  of  Legation,  1734  N  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Venezuela Senor  Dr.  Santos  A.  Dominici, 

Office  of  Legation,  1406  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington,  1).  ('. 


CHARGES    D'AFFAIRES 

Chile Senor  Don  Gustavo  Munizaga  Varela, 

Office  of  Embassy,  1424  K  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Nicaragua Senor  Dr.  Joaquin  Cuadra  Zavala, 

Office  oi  Legation,  "  The  Portland,"  Washington,  D.  C. 

Peru Senor  Don  M.  DE  Freyre  y  Santander, 

ice  of  Legation,  it:;:  H  Street,  Washington,  n.  •'. 

"Absent. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA  AND  THE 
TOURIST:  CARIBBEAN  NA- 
TIONS      '       V      .'.      V      /. 


i  I    THE  close  of  our  last   article  the  tourist    was  arriving  in 

/\        the  Baj  of  Panama  after  several  months  <>i  sightseeing  in 

/     \      South   American   countries.     Before   being   permitted    to 

land  in  the  Canal  Zone,  however,  medical  officers  of  the 

United  Stair-  Public  Health  Service  board  the  ship  as  she  lit--  at 

anchor  in   the   bay   and   carefully   examine   passengers   relative   to 

health  conditions.     If  the  vessel  has  called  at    the  more  northern 

ports  of  the  west  coast,  it  is  likely  thai  all  voyagers  will  be  required 

t<»  - j •< -i 1 1 i  several  days  in  quarantine;  the  exact   time  of  detention 

depending  upon  circumstances     the  period   that   has  elapsed  since 

the)   boarded  the  ship,  and  the  health  conditions  prevailing  at   the 

port  "f  embarcation. 

Hi"  idea  <>l  being  quarantined  is  looked  upon  by  most  persons 
with  more  or  less  dread  or  even  danger,  when  in  realitj  it  is  a  pre- 
caution t"  themselves  as  well  as  to  the  general  public.  Let  us  glance 
at  what  the  ineilieal  authorities  exact  of  the  incoming  voyager  from 
South  America  when  he  arrives  at  Balboa,  the  Pacific  entrance  to 
the  canal. 

A  small  launch  conveys  the  passenger  from  the  ship  to  the  quaran- 
tine station.  One  dollar  is  charged  for  the  little  sail  of  a  mile  <>r  two, 
the  price  including  the  transfer  of  the  small  hand  baggage  <>f  the 
traveler.  This  station  is  imu  located  <>n  the  mainland,  near  the 
mouth  "f  the  canal.  Buildings  with  screened  porches  and  windows 
!"w  and  numerous  and,  of  course,  model  -tincture-  in  sanitary 
design  and  cleanliness.     Walk-  ami  drives  have  been  constructed 
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and  the  growing  shade  trees  will  ere  long  make  the  grounds  more 
attractive.  Plain  rooms  with  clean  beds  are  provided,  three  whole- 
some meals  daily  are  served,  and  within  the  grounds  the  enforced 
guest  may  walk  here  and  there  at  will,  although  military  and  medical 
exactness  prevail.  About  twice  daily  the  temperature  of  each  per- 
son is  taken,  and  for  this  purpose  all  are  assembled  in  the  large 
dining  hall  at  specified  hours.  Those  with  abnormal  temperatures 
are  more  closely  watched,  or  possibly  removed  to  other  buildings,  so- 
that  in  case  of  the  development  of  a  contagious  disease  the  person 
afflicted  is  not  a  menace  to  others,  and  also  receives  the  best  medical 
attention  by  specialists. 

Panama  and  the  canal  have  been  so  frequently  described  in  detail 
that  they  require  no  attention  here.  The  two  fine  hotels,  the  Tivoli 
at  Panama  and  the  Washington  at  Colon,  respectively,  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  a  department  of  the  canal  government,  afford 
delightful  accommodation  for  the  tourist.  Other  hotels  at  either 
place  are  patronized  by  those  wishing  less  expensive  accommodation. 
Ancient  Panama  about  7  miles  distant  from  the  present  city,  should 
of  course,  be  seen  by  the  tourist.  A  fine  new  highway  connects  the 
two  places. 

Comparatively  few  travelers  who  have  made  the  long  tour  of  the 
South  American  Continent  care  to  continue  the  voyage  to  the  several 
countries  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  without  a  period  of  rest.  They 
usually  return  to  the  United  States  directly  from  Colon,  and  possibly 
visit  the  Caribbean  nations  on  one  of  the  many  winter  tours  so 
extensively  advertised  by  steamship  and  tourist  companies. 

However,  to  continue  our  sightseeing  in  South  America  we  shall 
proceed  from  Colon  to  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  and  from  the  latter 
country  voyage  homeward  via  the  Leeward  Islands  to  New  York. 
From  Colon  there  are  in  normal  times  sailings  of  passenger  ships- once 
a  week  or  oftener  touching  at  Cartagena,  Puerto  Colombia,  Santa 
Marta,  Puerto  Cabello,  La  Guaira,  Trinidad,  and  Barbados.  Service 
to  these  ports  is  maintained  by  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  Holland, 
English,  and  to  some  of  them  by  American  lines;  the  former  trade 
to  the  various  ports  of  Europe.  One  may  cross  from  Colon  to  Car- 
tagena, 280  miles  and  about  one  day's  sail,  by  the  United  Fruit  Line 
and  Later  continue  eastward  by  vessels  of  the  other  lines. 

Cartagena,  with  a  population  of  about  30,000,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  of  Colombia,  and  its  harbor  ranks  as  the  best  of  the  country. 
Distance  from  New  York  is  2,300  miles.  Passengers  are  landed  at 
piers  instead  of  by  small  boats.  One  of  the  interesting  sights  is  the 
famous  wall  that  once  surrounded  the  city;  it  is  sufficiently  wide  in 
places  to  admit  a  carriage  and  horses.  Coaches  are  available  at 
about  $1  an  hour  for  sightseeing  in  or  near  Cartagena;  and  (his  drive 
should  include  Manga,  Espinal,  Cabrero,  and  Pie  de  la  Popa.  Auto- 
mobiles are  growing  in  number,  but  the  excessive  cost-  of  gasoline 
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makes  their  use  expensive.  Other  places  which  the  Btranger  should 
Bee  are  the  ancienl  Fori  of  San  Felipe,  La  Popa  Castle,  the  Tombs, 
Government  Palace,  Palace  of  [requisition,  and  the  several  cathedrals. 

The  average  Bightseer  bas  qoI  time  for  the  long  and  somewhal 
hit-. line  journej  to  Colombia's  capital  city,  Bogota.  However,  the 
tourist  and  the  business  man  arc  going  farther  and  farther  from 
beaten  paths,  and  we  will  suppose  thai  the  tour  includes  a  rail  to  thai 
inland  city.  The  besl  route  al  the  presenl  time  is  as  follows:  From 
Cartagena  there  is  a  daily  train  to  the  porl  of  ( lalamar  on  the  Magda- 
lena  River,  64  miles  distant.  First-class  fare  is  $2.50.  From  Puerto 
Colombia  the  Magdalena  is  reached  l>\  narrow-gauge  railroad.  17 
miles  long,  connecting  the  Bea  porl  with  the  river  at  Barranquilla. 
Owing  to  tlu-  presence  of  -and  bars  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  is 
obstructed  and  ocean  ships  do  nol  make  ports  on  that  river. 

Barranquilla  has  aboul  10,000  people  and  is  an  active  business 
place.  The  trade  winds  from  November  to  April  temper  the  tropical 
heat.  It  is  the  starting  point  for  upriver  craft  of  various  descrip- 
tions, all  engaged  in  transporting  rav  product-,  to  the  Bea  and  re- 
turning manufactured  goods.  From  Barranquilla  to  La  Dorada,600 
miles  up  the  river,  one  bas  a  choice  of  steamboats  of  several 
companies,  which  are  of  the  stern-wheel  type  somewhat  similar  to 
boats  used  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers.  The  larger  Magda- 
lena boata  were  constructed  in  Pittsburgh  and  have  modern  cabins, 

electric  fans,   and   other  conveniences.      They  are  wood  burners   and 

usually  tie  up  at  night,  at  which  time  the  wood  supply  is  loaded 
aboard.  A.tLaDoradathe1  raveler  transfers  to  train  and  for  40  miles 
around  rapid-  of  the  river  uses  the  Dorada  Extension  Railway.  At 
Beltran  the  railway  terminates,  and  boats  transport  the  traveler  ion 

miles   farther  up   the   river   to  Girardot.      From    this   port    there   is   a 

railway  (3-fool  gauge)  to  Bogota,  I  r_'  miles  distant;  but  still  another 
change  musl  be  made  at  Facatativa,  where  the  Colombian  National 
ends  and  the  Sabanna  Railway  begins.  The  latter  is  only  26  miles 
long,  and  probably  sooner  or  later  it-  gauge  will  be  altered,  making 
the  change  of  cars  al  Facatat  iva  unnecessary. 
The  tune  from  Barranquilla  to  Bogota  is  from  8  to  l  l  day-:  much 

depend-  upon  the  condition  of  river  water-  and  the  amount  o|  freighl 

bandied  at  the  numerous  stops  along  the  route.  Travelers  should 
endeavor  to  catch  the  mad  boats,  which  are  the  mosl  commodious 

and    best.       The  co-t    of  the  jouilie\    I-   ahoii!    SMI.  or  -a  \    $150,   for  the 

round  trip  from  Barranquilla.  One  should  cany  mosquito  netting, 
powder  to  keep  off  gnats  and  other  bisects,  and  of  course  b  suppl) 
of  reading  matter.  Currenl  magazines  and  newspapers  from  the 
I  nited  States  are  on  Bale  in  Panama  and  Colon,  and  steamers  often 
bring  them  to  ( lartagena,  etc. 

Prom  the  river  porl  of  Girardol  there  is  a  gradual  ascenl  to  the 
plain  or  the  Sabanna  on  which  Bogota  is  located.    Tin-  plain  has  an 
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elevation  of  about  8,500  feet  above  sea  level  and  therefore  enjoys  a 
very  pleasant  climate,  although  Bogota  is  only  4  degrees  north  of  the 
equator.  The  temperature  varies  between  54°  and  64°.  Annual 
rainfall  is  43  inches.  The  city  is  about  2 h  miles  long  and  1^  miles 
wide,  and  spreads  over  sloping  lands;  it  was  founded  in  1538  and  to- 
day has  a  population  of  about  120,000.  Many  edifices  are  of  the 
Spanish  one-story  style.  There  are  four  pretty  parks,  cathedrals,  a 
national  museum,  a  university,  and  various  other  public  buildings. 
Automobiles  are  multiplying  and  as  a  consequence  there  is  much 
attention  given  to  building  better  highways.  Fifteen  miles  distant 
from  the  city  are  the  Falls  of  Tequendama,  well  worth  seeing;  the 
trip  may  be  made  by  railroad.  The  salt  mines  at  Zipaquira  are 
interesting,  and  may  be  visited  en  route  to  Nemocon,  30  miles  from 
Bogota. 

Retracing  our  course  to  the  Magdalena  we  make  the  northward 
voyage  with  the  flowing  current  in  less  than  half  the  time  required  for 
ascending  the  river.  The  port  of  Berrio  is  the  point  from  which  the 
rail  journey  to  Medellin,  the  second  city  of  Colombia,  is  made. 
Medellin  has  50,000  people,  is  about  8,800  feet  above  sea  level,  is 
located  in  a  rich  mining  region  and  has  several  cotton  factories. 
Within  recent  years  the  city  has  modernized  and  improved.  The 
distance  to  the  Magdalena  at  Berrio  is  approximately  100  miles,  88 
of  which  have  the  service  of  the  railway,  which  ere  long  will  be  con- 
structed directly  into  the  city. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  increasing  number  of  persons  who  are  becom- 
ing interested  in  the  grazing  and  agricultural  possibilities  of  regions 
of  Colombia  lying  contiguous  to  the  rivers  Atrato,  Sinu,  Cauca,  etc., 
it  may  be  said  that  approximately  sailings  every  two  weeks  from 
Cartagena  are  provided  by  the  several  companies  operating  small 
si  earners  on  those  rivers. 

From  Cartagena  or  Puerto  Colombia,  preferably  the  former,  the 
traveler  may  pursue  his  journey  to  Venezuela  by  taking  passage  on 
a  steamer  of  the  lines  already  mentioned.  In  normal  times  the 
sailings  may  be  figured  at  about  every  10  days.  If  the  boat  selected 
calls  at  the  ports  of  Santa  Marta,  Curacao,  and  Puerto  Cabello,  the 
better  of  course  are  one's  chances  for  observations  of  peoples  and 
customs.  At  the  former  the  traveler  sees  phases  of  banana  develop- 
ment which  has  grown  to  large  proportions  within  a  few  years. 
Santa  Marta  itself  is  an  ancient  town  of  9,000  people.  Bolivar,  the 
great  South  American  liberator,  died  here  and  the  tourist  may  see 
the  house  where  his  last  days  were  passed.  A  railway  is  operated 
'.»:;  miles  inland,  mainly  through  a  region  of  banana  and  coffee  culti- 
vation. If  one  is  traveling  on  a  fruit  steamer  theiv  may  he  an 
opportunity,  while  the  vessel  is  loading  cargo,  to  take  a  trip  over  the 
railw  ay. 
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The  Dutch  island  of  Curacao,  50  miles  off  the  mainland  of  Venezuela, 
has  at  times  belonged  to  various  nations ;  it  is  often  a  port  of  call  for 
large  steamers.  Spanish-American  history  is  closely  interwoven 
with  this  island.  Willemstad  is  the  port  and  capital,  and  the  governor 
of  the  Dutch  West  Indies  resides  there.  A  peculiarity  noted  by  the 
stranger  is  the  inclination  or  bending  of  trees  and  vegetation  toward 
the  west,  a  condition  attributed  to  the  constant  trade  winds  from 
the  east.  As  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Tropics,  the  nights  are 
delightfully  cool,  while  the  heat  of  midday  is  tempered  by  breezes. 

Curacao  is  a  port  of  call  for  a  Venezuelan  line  of  steamers  plying 
to  Maracaibo.  There  are  also  ships  of  the  Red  D  Line,  which  sail 
twice  a  month  from  New  York,  touching  at  Mayaguez,  La  Guaira, 
Curacao,  and  Maracaibo.  The  Venezuelan  company  known  as  Cia. 
Costanera  y  Fluvial  maintains  regular  services  between  Maracaibo 
and  Ciudad  Bolivar,  the  latter  being  located  250  miles  up  the  Orinoco. 
These  steamers  serve  intermediate  ports  en  route,  and  are  especially 
convenient  for  commercial  salesmen  covering  the  smaller  cities  along 
the  coast. 

Maracaibo  has  50,000  population,  is  located  on  a  fine  harbor  on 
the  northwestern  part  of  Lake  Maracaibo,  and  has  an  extensive 
commerce  with  interior  regions,  whose  products  reach  the  various 
ports  of  the  lake  by  several  short  railroads,  river  boats,  etc. 

From  Puerto  Cabello  (port  of  the  hair)  the  traveler  may  leave  the 
shi|>  and  proceed  inland  by  rail  to  Valencia,  34  miles;  thence  to 
Caracas,  137  miles  from  Valencia.  Time,  10  hours;  cost,  $9  for  the 
entire  trip.  Puerto  Cabello,  the  railway  terminus  and  port,  has 
20,000  population,  is  the  second  in  importance,  and  has  the  most 
modern  customhouse  of  the  country.  The  placid  natural  harbor 
suggested  the  name,  as  so  little  resistance  is  offered  that  ships  are 
proverbially  anchored  by  hairs.  Several  hours'  carriage  drive  costs 
about  %  f  for  four  persons. 

Valencia  has  65,000  people  and  is  an  important  commercial  center 
surrounded  by  agricultural  and  cattle  lands.  The  large  lake  of  the 
same  name  is  near,  as  is  also  the  famous  battle  ground  of  Carabobo. 
Carriages  are  available. 

Eastward,  (>.">  miles  from  Puerto  Cabello,  lies  La  Guaira.  This  port 
is  l.soi)  miles  from  New  York,  460  miles  south  of  Porto  Rico,  and  is 
one  of  the  World's  picturesque  harbors,  with  a  beautiful  background 
of  mountains.  Macuto,  a  bathing  resort  several  miles  eastward,  is 
connected  by  electric  line.  There  is  a  good  hotel  and  many  aristo- 
cratic Venezuelans  and  foreigners  frequenl  the  resort.  If  tin'  tourist 
i-  fond  of  climbing  he  may  follow  the  course  taken  from  this  point  in 

L580,  when  the  buccaneers  scaled  the  mountains  and  descended  on 
( 'aracas. 

La  Guaira  has  about  I  1,000  population.  The  stranger  who  lands 
at    this  port   will   he  amply  rewarded   by   making  the  railroad   trip  to 
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Caracas,  23  miles;  the  air  line  is  only  8  miles,  a  fact  at  once  conveying 
the  idea  of  the  winding  route.  At  every  turn  there  are  charming 
sylvan  views  as  well  as  others  of  the  ocean  and  the  port  of  La  Guaira. 
Time,  two  and  one-half  hours;  cost,  $2.50. 

Caracas  is  an  interesting  city  and  dates  back  to  its  founding  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1567.  Earthquakes  and  sieges  have  left  their  marks, 
but  each  time  it  has  arisen  in  more  modern  form.  To-day  the  popu- 
lation is  87,000.  There  are  many  fine  residences  and  costly  public 
buildings,  theaters,  cathedrals,  and  parks.  Streets  are  at  right 
angles,  well  paved,  and  lighted  by  electricity,  and  the  tourist  will  be 
charmed  with  the  hospitality  of  the  people  as  well  as  with  the  pic- 
turesque surroundings.  The  altitude  of  3,000  feet  above  sea  level  is 
responsible  for  the  delightful  climate  of  perpetual  spring.  The  mean 
temperature  is  66.5  F°.  The  stranger  should  visit  the  university,  the 
Panteon,  the  Capitolio,  Calvario  (the  hill  400  feet  high  from  which  a 
magnificent  view  is  obtained),  the  Vargas  Hospital  grounds,  the 
residential  suburb  on  the  River  Guaire.  Short  excursions  to  the 
grottoes  of  El  Encanto  and  Encantado  are  well  worth  taking. 
Automobiles  are  increasing  in  number,  and  highway  development,  not 
only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  but  in  many  sections  of  the  Republic, 
is  gradually  making  many  interesting  regions  accessible  to  the  busi- 
ness man  and  tourist.  Caracas  has  five  or  more  hotels,  with  rates 
ranging  from  $2.50  to  $4  per  day.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of 
tourists  visiting  Caracas  during  recent  years  additional  hostelries 
have  been  planned  and  ere  long  will  doubtless  be  available  for  the 
discriminating  tourist. 

If  desired,  one  may  sail  directly  from  La  Guaira  for  New  York  by 
the  steamers  of  the  Red  D  Line,  which  call  at  Porto  Rican  ports  on 
both  outward  and  homeward  voyages.  The  rates  of  passage  range 
from  $85  upward,  and  there  are  approximately  weekly  sailings. 
Time,  eight  days. 

Steaming  out  of  the  harbor  of  La  Guaira  on  one  of  the  larger 
eastbound  vessels,  we  pass  along  the  Venezuelan  coast  for  several 
hundred  miles,  occasionally  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  foliage- 
bedecked  shore,  but  without  a  stop  until  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
is  reached.  The  coastal  vessels  of  the  companies  already  named 
stop  at  smaller  ports  en  route  to  the  Orinoco,  such  as  Guanta,  Cumnna, 
and  with  possible  calls  at  the  island  of  Margarita,  where  the  inter- 
esting pearl  fisheries  are  a  source  of  large  revenue  to  the  people. 

The  island  of  Trinidad  lies  only  16  miles  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela 
and  almost  opposite  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco.  It  is  a  British  pos- 
lon  and  is  about  10  miles  long  and,  together  with  Tabago,  near 
by,  forms  a  joint  colony.  Port  of  Spain  is  the  chief  shipping  center 
and  lias  a  population  of  (i(),()()();  in  recent  years  there  have  been 
many   immigrants  from    India   and  other  oriental  lands.      There  is  a 
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large  English  hotel,  and  from  November  to  March  many  tourists 
from  Europe  and  the  United  States  make  the  place  animated. 

Most  persons  who  visit  Trinidad  are  anxious  to  see  the  famous 
Pitch  Lake,  from  which  quantities  of  asphalt  are  annually  shipped 
to  other  countries.  Twice  a  week  there  is  a  train  leaving  Port  of 
Spain  for  this  lake,  which  covers  about  100  acres  of  land.  The  trip 
consumes  the  entire  day,  starting  at  7  in  the  morning  and  returning 
at  6  p.  m.,  traveling  by  rail  and  connecting  with  a  small  Government 
steamer  at  San  Fernando.  Food  is  obtained  aboard  the  steamer. 
The  round-trip  ticket  costs  about  $3.65. 

From  Port  of  Spain,  which  is  visited  annually  by  ships  of  many 
nations,  the  traveler  usually  has  no  difficulty  in  securing  passage 
either  north  or  south  or  to  Europe.  A  number  of  the  steamers 
plying  between  New  York  and  the  ports  of  eastern  South  America 
make  this  port. 

About  200  miles  northeast  of  Trinidad  lies  the  island  of  Barbados, 
another  English  possession  and  one  also  offering  the  tourist,  in  addition 
to  interesting  sightseeing,  pleasant  hotel  accommodations.  Excellent 
highways  lead  from  Bridgetown,  the  capital,  to  all  parts  of  the 
island,  but  owing  to  their  extreme  whiteness  and  the  glare  of  the 
tropical  sun,  tourists  are  cautioned  to  use  smoked  glasses  when 
traveling  over  the  island.  Automobiles  are  available  in  limited  num- 
bers, while  carriages  are  plentiful,  the  double  team  costing  about 
$2  per  hour.  The  old-fashioned  windmills  to  be  seen  in  every 
direction  are  some  of  the  picturesque  features  in  connection  with 
sugar  production.  The  following  places  will  be  of  interest  to 
-hangers:  Crane  Hotel,  12  miles  from  Bridgetown;  St.  John's 
Church,  13  miles  distant,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  western  coast; 
Codrington  University,  the  oldest  college  of  the  West  Indies,  is  14 
miles  away;  Boiling  Spring,  another  sight  visited  by  tourists,  is  16 
i nilcs  from  the  capital.  All  of  these  places  and  others  may  be  visited 
by  automobile.  During  our  winter  months  there  is  usually  a  large 
quota  of  tourists  from  the  United  States  to  be  found  at  Barbados, 
t  lie  climate  being  especially  inviting  and  salubrious.  Curios  of  many 
varieties  are  offered  the  visitor  at  Bridgetown  and  elsewhere. 

A  number  of  the  northbound  vessels  after  calling  at  Bridgetown 
pass  eastward  of  the  group  known  as  Leeward  Islands.  Frequently 
the  -hip  is  near  enough  for  a  good  bird's-eye  view  of  the  towns  and 
settlements.  The  first  island  passed  is  St.  Lucia;  an  hour  or  two 
later  the  ship  passes  Martinique  in  full  view  of  the  remains  of  St. 
Pierre)  the  town  destroyed  by  the  volcano  Mounl  Pelee  a  few  years 
ago;  the  next  island  is  Dominica,  villi  its  quaint  little  capital, 
Roseau;  Guadeloupe,  St .  Kit  ts,  and  other  islands  are  passed  in  turn. 
In  order  to  3top  over  al  the  various  islands  the  traveler  avails  himself 
of  the  service  maintained  by  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  which 
has   regular  sailings  of  steamers   from    Bridgetown.     The  Guianas 
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may  also  be  reached  by  the  same  service.  As  to  steamship  fares 
covering  so  many  ports  and  short  runs,  it  may  be  said  that  the  rate 
of  $5  per  day,  including  meals  and  stateroom  berth,  is  a  fair  estimate 
of  travel  expenses  on  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  intercolonial  service 
above  mentioned. 

We  have  now  made  the  entire  circuit  of  the  South  American  Con- 
tinent, a  distance  of  16,500  miles;  if  we  include  the  side  trips  into 
Paraguay,  Bolivia,  and  Colombia,  together  with  the  many  miles 
covered  by  automobiles  a.id  carriages,  and  even  the  mule  team, 
the  approximate  distance  of  our  tour  has  been  more  than  20,000 
miles.  We  have  looked  upon  some  of  the  wildest  scenes  that  nature 
presents  in  any  region  of  the  world;  we  have  enjoyed  the  latest 
operas  in  theaters  not  equaled  in  beauty  or  lavish  appointments  in 
any  North  American  city;  all  in  all,  our  journey  has  been  varied  in 
the  extreme  and  over  a  course  which  in  future  years  will  doubtless 
draw  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  tourists. 
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A  S  the  present  year  draws  to  a  close  it  is  interesting  to  note 

/\  the  great  constructive  movements  that  have  taken  place 
/  \  in  Latin  America — a  striking  contrast  to  the  terrih'c  de- 
structive activities  of  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Several  congresses  and  conferences  of  Latin  American  nations 
have  met  and  considered  future  progress  and  human  welfare  from 
various  points  of  view.  They  have  held  their  first  child's  congress; 
their  first  medical  congress;  (heir  first  aviation  congress;  their  first 
engineering  congress;  and  other  important,  if  not  first,  conferences. 
Several  of  these  gatherings  have  been  international  in  character,  so 
far  as  the  nations  of  the  western  hemisphere  are  concerned,  for  dele- 
gates from  most  of  the  countries  have  participated  in  the  delibera- 
tions. 

(  )ne  of  t  lie  most  vital  mat  ters  confronting  any  nation  is  the  preser- 
vation of  its  youth;  and  to  this  end  the  First  American  Congress  on 
Child  Welfare  assembled  in  Buenos  Aires.  This  movement  had  its 
inception  among  Argentina's  social  workers,  and  the  generous  re- 
sponses to  the  invitations  by  other  countries  who  sent  delegates 
w  ere  highly  grat  ifying  to  t  he  promotors  of  t  he  meet  ing.  The  sessions 
of  the  congress  continued  through  L0  days  in  duly  last,  and  at  the 
period  of  the  Republic's  one-hundredth  anniversary  celebration. 

The  congress  was  officially  opened  in  Colon  Theater,  Buenos  Aires, 
Dr.  Julieta  Lanteri    Etenshaw,  presiding.     The  principal  officials  ol 
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the  Argentine  Government,  the  diplomatic  corps  of  the  South  and 
Central  American  Republics,  the  educational  societies  of  Buenos 
Aires,  the  families  of  the  delegates  and  numerous  other  families  and 
persons  were  invited  to  attend  the  opening  session  of  the  Congress. 
A  choir  of  about  400  children  opened  the  ceremonies  by  singing  the 
national  anthem.  Addresses  were  then  made  by  Dr.  Oliver,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  the  Argentine  Government,  in  representa- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  Republic;  the  chairman  of  the  congress, 
Dr.  Julieta  Lanteri  Renshaw;  Dr.  Jose  de  Montellano,  in  representa- 
tion of  the  Bolivian  delegation;  Dr.  Alfredo  Ferreira  de  Magalhaes, 
representing  the  Brazilian  delegation;  Dr.  Angel  C.  Sanhurza,  repre- 
senting the  Chilean  delegation;  Miss  Hardynia  K.  Noville,  representing 
the  temperance  societies  of  the  United  States;  Gustave  A.  Ruiz,  repre- 
senting the  delegation  of  Salvador;  Dr.  Cosme  Manzoni,  representing 
the  delegation  of  Paraguay;  Dr.  Paulina  Luici,  chairman  of  the 
delegation  of  Uruguay;  Dr.  Cesar  Sanchez  Aizcorbe,  representing 
Peru;  the  Consul  General  of  Venezuela,  representing  that  country; 
Matias  Alonzo  Criado,  representing  Ecuador;  and  Dr.  Lemos  Britto, 
who  thanked  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  the  name  of  the  con- 
gress, for  his  timely  remarks  delivered  at  the  inaugural  meeting. 
Among  other  things  the  congress  recommended  the  following: 

1.  The  First  American  Children's  Congress  asks  of  the  public  authorities  of  the 
American  countries  that  penal  legislation  be  studied  and  enacted  in  such  a  manner 
that  children  shall  not  be  considered  criminals.  That  proper  attention  be  given 
to  asylums  for  children  and  similar  establishments.  That  the  American  Children's 
Congress  would  be  much  gratified  if  the  Argentine  Government  would  study  the 
situation  of  the  "Winter  City"  (Ciudad  de  Invierno)  in  the  Province  of  Corrientes, 
which,  on  account  of  the  great  size  of  its  building,  its  geographic  situation,  and  the 
area  of  its  land  (2,500  hectares),  is  an  establishment  suitable  for  use  as  an  agronomic 
station  for  the  apprenticing  and  correction  of  minors. 

2.  That  immigration  laws  be  passed  forbidding  entrance  to  American  countries  of 
persons  notoriously  pernicious  from  a  physical  or  moral  standpoint,  without  regard  to 
any  political,  religious,  or  doctrinarian  creeds. 

:'>.  Whereas  in  the  public  schools  there  are  a  large  number  of  sickly  children  who 
attend  by  express  order  of  the  law,  the  First  American  Children's  Congress  declares: 
Thai  it  is  the  duty  of  the  American  States,  where  such  is  the  practice,  to  solve  the 
problem  of  sickly  pupils,  and  to  encourage  at  the  same  time  the  formation  of  cooperat- 
ing organizations  for  the  protection  of  such  children,  such,  for  instance,  as  vacation 
colonics,  food  societies,  medical  and  dental  examinations,  etc.;  thai  prevention 
being  the  scientific  predominating  concept,  instruction  of  sickly  children  should  be 
given  under  natural  surroundings  in  which  the  factors  of  food,  climate,  physical  exer 
cise,  instruction,  etc.,  should  be  the  bases  of  physical  reestablishmenl  in  the  only 
possible  epoch  of  infantile  life  (6  to  15  years),  and  to  which  end  it  advises  the  use 
of  the  new  hygienic-pedagogic,  scholastic,  preventive  organization  of  the  schools, 
namely,  the  employment  of  sea,  mountain,  or  plain  in  the  treatment  of  sickly  chil- 
dren; that  the  lives  of  children  be  protected  from  diseases  due  to  ignorance  and 
vice,  and  that  the  new  hygienic  pedagogic  method  he  adopted  in  the  American  coun- 
tries as  early  as  possible  ae  a  safeguard  for  the  future  health  of  the  race  and  tor  the 
heitermcii!  oi  i  he  social  condition  of  its  members 

The  congress  approved   a   resolution   that   school    furniture  employed   in  schools — 
desks,  for  instance    should  be  adjusted  to  the  height  of  ihe  pupils,  and  thai  measure 
tnentfi  for  this  purpose  should  be  taken  twicea  yeai 
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A  resolution  was  adopted  recommending  maternal  instead  of  artificial  nursing  in 
foundling  asylums,  and  prohibiting  women  with  suckling  infants  from  working  on 
the  streets,  and  recommending  that  the  State  give  subventions  to  working  mothers 
during  the  period  of  lactation. 

A  resolution  was  passed  favoring  a  six-hour  day  for  minors,  and  prohibiting  the 
employment  of  children  under  14  years  of  age. 

A  recommendation  was  made  that  working  women  employed  in  industrial  occupa- 
tions be  granted  a  leave  of  absence  of  three  days  each  month  with  pay  without  being 
required  to  state  the  cause  thereof. 

The  closing  meeting  of  the  congress  was  held  in  the  Odeon  Theater,  Buenos  Aires, 
in  which  addresses  were  made  by  a  number  of  the  delegates  in  representation  of  the 
different  countries,  societies,  and  organizations. 

Commenting  on  the  far-reaching  results  of  the  Buenos  Aires 
Congress,  The  Survey  (New  York),  under  date  of  August  26  last, 
makes  some  interesting  observations,  from  which  we  quote: 

"The  isolation  of  the  social  workers  of  the  United  States  in  respect 
of  the  development  of  distinctly  American  ideals  in  social  welfare 
(using  the  term  "America"  in  its  broader  sense  as  it  is  commonly 
understood  in  South  America)  was  borne  in  upon  the  observer  from 
our  country  thus  thrown  into  contact  with  the  other  peoples  of  the 
American  continents  who  are  so  little  known  to  us  and  yet  are  facing 
in  their  own  lands  practically  the  same  situations  that  affect  the 
well-being  of  the  United  States,  and  seeking  solutions  for  problems 
virtually  identical  to  our  own.  The  need  of  friendly  discussion  and 
intercourse  to  advance  the  social  interests  of  the  sister  nations  of 
the  two  continents  has  fortunately  been  recognized  and  acted  upon, 
and  it  is  now  our  plain  duty  to  do  our  part  in  this  joint  endeavor. 

"There  can  be  no  true  American  ideals  in  social  welfare  without 
the  contributions  and  cooperation  of  all  the  American  peoples,  and 
the  holding  of  the  First  American  Congress  on  Child  Welfare  at 
Buenos  Aires  last  month  was  the  first  step  toward  the  national 
interchange  of  ideas  which,  if  properly  encouraged  and  supported. 
will  result  ultimately  in  the  formulation  of  America's  international 
ideals  of  childhood  and  its  rights.  It  is  above  all  for  this  reason 
that  the  social  workers  of  Argentina  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the 
three  Americas  for  their  conception  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
as  a  unit  for  child  welfare  and  for  their  courage1  and  persistence  in 
founding  the  congress  and  fashioning  it  into  a  suitable  instrument 
to  gain  the  end  desired.  For  the  most  impressive  thing  about  this 
first  congress  was  the  community  of  thought  and  purpose  among 
all  the  American  peoples  wherever  and  however  the  interests  of  chil- 
dren are  concerned." 

On  .Inly  (>,  1916,  the  inaugural  session  of  the  American  Congress 
of  Bibliography  and  History  was  held  in  Buenos  Aires.  Francisco  J. 
Oliver,  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  Argentina  and  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  Congress,  presided. 
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The  opening  address  of  the  honorary  president  of  the  congress  was 
followed  by  that  of  Dr.  David  Pena,  president  of  the  congress,  and 
by  addresses  of  the  following  delegates :  Dr.  Eduardo  Gutierrez,  chair- 
man of  the  delegation  of  Brazil;  Dr.  Alberto  del  Solar,  delegate  from 
Chile;  Dr.  J.  M.  Escalier,  delegate  from  Bolivia;  Dr.  Guillermo 
Ancizar,  delegate  from  Colombia;  Dr.  Carlos  J.  Salas,  delegate  from 
Ecuador;  Gustavo  Ruiz,  delegate  from  Salvador;  Veriato  Diaz  Perez, 
delegate  from  Paraguay;  Aquiles  B.  Oribe,  delegate  from  Uruguay: 
Cesar  Sanchez  Aizcorbe,  delegate  from  Peru;  and  Dr.  Charles  Chap- 
man, delegate  from  the  United  States. 

The  object  of  the  congress  was  an  exchange  of  ideas  on  historic 
and  bibliographic  matters  concerning  the  New  World  from  the  begin- 
ning of  its  discovery,  and  even  earlier,  until  the  present  time. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  congress  was  the  inaugura- 
tion on  July  7,  1916,  in  the  National  Athenaeum  in  Buenos  Aires,  of 
a  book  exhibition  representing  the  intellectual  production  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  in  which  14  American  nations  participated, 
namely:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Pica, 
Cuba,  Ecuador,  Honduras,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  United  States, 
and  Venezuela. 

The  congress  dedicated  a  day  in  honor  of  Dr.  Ruy  Barbosa,  the 
distinguished  Brazilian  scholar  and  writer,  who  addressed  the  gath- 
ering on  important  international  questions. 

The  first  National  Students'  Congress  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
was  organized  in  Buenos  Aires  on  July  11,  1916.  The  inaugural 
session  of  the  congress  was  held  on  July  12.  The  following  officers 
were  elected:  Francisco  A.  Turano,  president;  Carlos  G.  Lopez  and 
Florencio  F.  Cabral,  first  and  second  vice  presidents,  respectively; 
Miguel  de  Madrid,  secretary  general;  Asdrubal  Figuerero,  Jose  Fras- 
cino,  Amilcar  Vigilani,  and  Edelmiro  C.  Solari,  secretaries;  and  Flor- 
encio Garrigos,  treasurer.     No  foreign  delegates  were  in  attendance. 

The  congress,  among  other  things,  recommended  the  founding  of 
night  colleges  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Republic;  the  establish- 
ment of  a  board  of  secondary  education  with  powers  similar  to  those 
now  exercised  by  the  National  Board  of  Primary  Instruction;  the 
encouragement  of  coeducation;  the  introduction  into  national  col- 
leges ;iikI  normal  schools  of  theoretical  and  practical  instruction 
useful  in  determining  the  vocational  aptitudes  of  students;  the  es- 
tablishment of  tribunals  or  boards  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
incompetent  teachers;  the  encouragement  of  university  extension 
work;  and  the  use  of  circulating  libraries  in  rural  communities. 

The  American  Congress  of  Social  Sciences  was  held  in  Tucuimin 
from  July  5  to  July  10,  1916. 

The  president  of  the  congress,  Dr.  Carlos  Saavedra  Lamas,  minister 
of   justice    and    public    instruction,    welcomed    the    delegates    at    the 
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inaugural  session,  bald  in  the  reception  ball  of  the  National  College 
on  July  5,  1916,  and  a  circular  telegram  was  sent  to  all  the  American 
Governments,  expressing  the  wishes  of  the  congress  f<>r  closer  union 
ami  solidarity  among  all  the  nations  of  the  American  Continent. 

The  congress  was  divided  into  ten  different  sections  for  special 
discussions,  in  addition  to  three  general  conferences. 

The  delegates  representing  the  visiting  countries  included:  Chile. 
Alejandro  Puenzalida  Grand6n  and  Boracio  Amaral;  Ecuador, 
Sr.  Emilio  Alonso  Criado;  Guatemala,  Sr.  Esquivel  de  la  Guardia; 
Paraguay,  l>r.  Cesar  Gondra;  Peru,  Sr.  D.  Carlos  Velarde;  United 
States,  Mr.  Peter  EL  Goldsmith,  <>f  the  Carnegie  Endowment;  I'ru- 
guay,  Dr,  Daniel  Munoz,  and  a  delegation  from  the  municipality  <>f 
Montevideo. 

1 1 11 1  ><  >it  :u  1 1  addresses  were  delivered  by  each  of  the  delegates,  which 
served  the  purpose  "f  creating  a  better  understanding  among  the 
countries  participating  in  the  congress  in  regard  t<>  their  people, 
history,  laws,  and  education,  their  resources,  industries,  and  com- 
merce. 

Dr.  Ernesto  E.  Padilla,  vice  president  of  the  congress  and  governor 
<>f  the  Province  <>f  Tucuman,  presided  at  the  closing  session  July  in 
and  delivered  the  final  address,  summarizing  the  work  and  outlining 
the  recommendations  of  the  congress  and  appointing  ;i  committee 
i"  collect  ami  publish  the  acts  and  resolutions  <>f  the  congress  and  its 
differenl  sections. 

The  inaugural  session  of  the  Eucharistic  Congress  took  place  in 
Buenos  Aire-  on  Wednesday,  July  r.».  1916,  in  the  College  of  Salvador, 
Archbishop  Espinosa  presiding.  Pull  sessions  of  the  congress,  presided 
over  by  a  bishop,  were  held  at  the  same  place  on  the  evenings  of  the 
20th,  -Ut.  and  22d  of  July. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  organizers  of  tin'  congress  to  make  it  a 
strictly  Argentine  gathering,  bul  .-it  the  earnest  solicitation  <>f  the 
League  of  Catholic  Women  of  Uruguay  that  organization  was  per- 
mitted t<>  take  pari  in  the  celebrat ion. 

One  <>f  the  principal  events  of  the  congress  was  the  parade  which 
took  place  "ii  July  23,  ami  in  which  the  Catholic  colleges,  asylums, 
associations,  members  of  the  church,  ami  a  number  of  Government 
organizations  participated. 

An  impressive  ceremony  connected  with  the  c  ingress  was  the  bless 
ing  of  the  nev,  cross  of  the  Christ  of  the  Andes  in  the  cathedral  in 
Buenos  Aire-. 

I  he  congress  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  Tope.  ,-it  the  solici 

,;,l> f  the  Argentine  Church  ami  in  the  name  of  the  Eucharistic 

<  ongress,  to  designate  a  day  in  which  to  offer  peace  prayers. 

The  Supreme  Council  of  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite 
Masons  of  the  Argentine  Republic    which  form-  pari  of  the  World 
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Confederation),  called  a  congress  of  Masons  in  July,   1916,  for  the 
purpose  of  participating  in  tin-  Tucuman  Centenary  Celebration  <»f 

-.-hi  in*-  Independence.     The  following  countries  were  represented 

-.lit  iiia .  Bolii  ia,  Brazil,  <  Ihile,  <  'olombia,  <  taba,  Mexico,  Paragua)  . 
Peru,  I  fruguaj .  and  Venezuela. 

>ions  of  the  congress  uric  held  in  Buenos  Aires  and  were  open 
to  delegates  and  members  of  the  order.  <  m  J11I3  6  the  delegates  and 
invited  guests  journeyed  to  Tucuman  to  deliver  to  tin-  governor  of 
ilint  State  a  bronze  tablet,  in  the  name  of  the  Masonic  order,  and  in 
commemoration  of  the  Tucuman  Centenarj  Celebration.  <  >n  return- 
ing to  Buenos  Aires  meetings  of  the  congress  were  1  m  ■  l«  1  under  the 
presidency  of  I  >r.  Juan  A.  Golf  arini  at  \  arious  times  until  July  15,  the 
closing  session  of  the  congress. 

Closelj  following  these  congresses  was  the  assembling  in  Buenos 
Aire-  of  the  First  National  Medical  Congress  of  Argentina,  on  Sep- 
tember 17.  with  Dr.  Saavedra  Lamas,  minister  of  public  instruction 
of  Argentina,  presiding.  1  >r.  ( rregorio  Araoz  Alfaro,  of  Buenos  Aires, 
was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  congress.  The  secretaries, 
also  elected  unanimously,  were  Drs.  Carlos  B.  Udaondo,  Juan  C. 
Navarro,  and  Bernardo  Houssay. 

in  his  opening  address,  among  oilier  things,  President  Gregorio 
Araoz  Alfaro  said,  in  substance,  thai  ii  was  necessary  to  fix  the  scope 
Mini  bounds  of  the  congress;  that  u|>  to  that  time  only  scientific  and 
international  medical  congresses  had  been  beld  in  the  country,  but 
that  the  present  congress  is  genuinely  Argentine;  thai  its  object  is  i<» 
investigate  local  conditions  of  sanitation  and  hygiene,  and  the  study 
of  the  pathology  and  climatology  of  the  Republic,  with  the  objecl  of 
placing  the  profession  in  Argentina  on  a  level  with  the  mosl  advanced 
countries  in  the  world  in  medical  science.  The  president  expressed 
the  hope  that  this  congress  would  emphasize  more  and  more  the  social 
1 1 1 i — i« mi  of  tin-  physician,  not  onlj  to  cure  but  to  prevenl  disease,  and 
to  strengthen  ;iu<l  prepare  the  race  for  future  generations  of  people 
more  vigorous,  healthy,  and  happj  than  the  present  inhabitants  of 
the  land. 

The  business  meetings  of  the  congress  were  held  in  the  lecture  ball 
of  the  medical  college.  About  500  papers  were  presented  for  con- 
sideration. The  \\oil,  of  the  congress  was  divided  into  sections,  the 
principal  of  whit  Ii  were:  Medical  clinics  and  therapeutics,  biology  and 
pathology,   obstetxics    and   gynecology,    pharmacy    and   chemistry, 

neral  surger) ,  t  beor)  and  practice  of  medicine,  unlit  arj  sanitation, 
ophthalmology,  odontology,  pediatrics,  dermatology,  microbiology, 
and  larj  agoscopj . 

The  congress,  which  closed  on  the  24th  of  September,  1916,  sanc- 
tioned the  following  recommendations: 
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The  First  National  Congress  of  Medicine,  realizing  the  great  impor- 
tance which  the  preservation  of  infancy  has  in  every  campaign  against 
tuberculosis,  recommends  to  the  public  authorities  the  following: 

The  founding  of  hospitals  for  the  housing  of  children  suffering  with  tuberculosis, 
the  establishment  at  the  seashore,  on  the  plains,  or  in  the  mountains  of  sanitariums 
for  treating  children,  who,  without  having  outward  signs  of  consumption,  are  of  a 
delicate  constitution,  poorly  fed,  and  in  danger  of  contracting  the  disease,  and  the 
adoption  of  prophylactic  measures  to  protect  the  newly  born  and  suckling  babes  of 
consumptive  mothers. 

The  congress  recommended  a  thorough  and  critical  revision  of 
Argentine  medical  studies  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  preponder- 
ance of  important  and  general  studies,  including  in  the  curriculum 
the  study  of  the  history  of  medicine  and  its  principles,  comparative 
science  and  the  genetics  of  evolution,  general  physicology  and  biology, 
and  methods  tending  to  increase  the  fund  of  medical  knowledge. 
The  board  of  directors  of  the  Faculty  of  Medical  Science  of  Buenos 
Aires  is  requested  to  take  into  consideration  the  plan  submitted  by 
the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Dentistry  concerning  changing  the  pres- 
ent plan  and  decide  same  as  early  as  possible. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  congress  was  instructed  to  com- 
pile an  index  of  medical  biography. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  choose  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
Second  National  Medical  Congress.  This  committee  selected  Cor- 
doba, Argentina,  the  date  to  be  determined  later.  The  following 
board  of  directors,  consisting  of  physicians  from  the  city  of  Cordoba, 
was  appointed  to  arrange  for  the  preliminary  work  and  the  holding 
of  this  congress:  Drs.  Garzon  Maceda,  Gomez  Martinez,  Ducceschi, 
Allcnde,  Pitt,  and  others. 

The  foreign  delegates  were  from  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  Chile, 
Peru,  and  Bolivia.  The  delegation  from  Brazil  was  composed  of  the 
following  members :  Drs.  Aloyso  de  Castro,  dean  of  the  Medical  College 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Bruno  Lobo,  director  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  and  professor  of  microbiology:  Samuel  Libanio,  professor  in 
the  Bello  Horizonte  Medical  College,  Minas  Geraes;  Carlos  Chagas, 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine;  D'Utra  Silva  y  Da  Fonseca, 
representing  the  Oswaldo  Cruz  Institute;  and  Dr.  Thompson  Nello. 
Paraguay  was  represented  by  Luis  E.  Migone,  Tomas  Bello,  and  Luis 
X.motti  Cavozzoni;  Uruguay  by  Drs.  Scosseria,  Navarro,  Ricaldoni, 
Morquio,  and  others;  Chile  by  Drs.  Amunategui,  Maira,  and  San- 
heusa;  Peru  by  Dr.  Esconielan  S.  Aiscorbe;  and  Bolivia  b}^  Dr. 
Yillazon. 

These  two  congresses  dear!  with  the  question  of  the  human  race — 
the  preservation  of  life  and  the  improvement  of  conditions. 

[mmediatery  following  their  sessions  the  First  Engineers'  Congress 
<(.nvcnc(l  in  Buenos  Aires  on  September  23,  with  about  500  delegates 
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present  from  various  parts  of  Argentina.  These  gentlemen  from  the 
broad  field  of  constructive  Bcience  listened  to  the  reading  of  L28 
important  papers  and  the  discussion  of  Buch  problems  as  irrigation, 
drainage,  petroleum  development,  mining,  construction,  etc. 

Engineer  Eduardo  Huergo  and  Alberto  VinardeU  were  elected, 
respectively,  president  and  secretary  of  thecongress.  At  the  opening 
session  Dr.  Manuel  Moyano,  minister  of  public  works,  delivered  the 
opening  address.  Addresses  were  also  made  ai  thai  session  by  Dr. 
Eufamio  Uballes,  rector  of  the  Universitj  of  Buenos  Aires;  Engineer 
Juan  K.  Sarhy  of  the  faculty  of  physics  and  exact  and  natural  sciences 
of  the  Universit]  of  Buenos  Aires;  Col.  Belisario  Villegas,  of  the 
faculty  of  science  of  the  University  of  Cordoba,  and  by  Engineer 
Eduardo  Buergo,  president  of  the  congress. 

Upon  completion  of  its  deliberations  the  congress  made  plans  for 
a  permanent  organization  to  be  known  as  "The  Firsl  National  Con- 
gress of  Engineering    Centenary  of  Argentine  Independence." 

Another  step  of  progress  which  received  serious  attention  in  Latin 
American  countries  was  the  First  Tan  American  Aeronautical  Con- 
gress, which  held  it-  sessions  in  Santiago,  Chile,  a  few  month-  ago. 
This  international  gathering  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Aero 
Club  of  Chile  and  had  delegates  from  nine  countries  of  Latin  America, 
including  the  famous  Brazilian  airman,  Santos  Dumont,  who  not 
onrj  represented  hi-  own  country,  but  also  the  Aero  Clul>  of  North 
America. 

Aviation  in  all  of  its  civil  and  military  aspects,  of  course,  was  the 
uppermost  thought  in  the  minds  of  the  delegates,  who  not  onlj 
proved  themselves  at  home  upon  the  rostrum,  but  whose  daring 
feats  in  the  air  at  both  Santiago  and  Valparaiso  astonished  the  vast 
crowds  <>f  people  who  were  drawn  to  the  aviation  grounds. 

The  Chilean  Congress  on  Mining  and  Metallurgy  convened  in  San- 

tiago  in   April  last,   with   the  object    of  forming  a   permanent    "round 

table"  for  tin'  discussion  of  matters  relating  t<>  the  progress  of  ( 'In lean 
mining.  The  invitations  to  the  conference  stated  that  "the  Leaders 
of  the  proposed  congress  thought  it  a  suitable  time  for  inviting  all 
mining  men  of  the  Republic  to  exchange  ideas  and  to  formulate  ;i 
program  for  ,-i  bigger  and  better  policy." 

The    Sessions,    which    were    attended    hy    hundred-    of    nieinher-    of 

the  mining  profession  and  other-,  continued  over  a  period  of  two 
week-,  hun  Carlos  Besa  was  president  of  thecongress.  The  records 
"f  the  proceedings  are  being  compiled  and  will  ere  long  he  published 
in  detail.  A  Chilean  journal,  Teniente  Topic-,  of  Sewell,  com- 
menting on  the  meeting  and  it-  objects,  says,  among  other  things: 

fhe  societ)   recommends  in  the  attention  "i  the  Government  a  plan  of  mining 
policy  which  will  give  n,  ii-  principal  source  "i  production  the  impulse  which 
much  needs,  considering  as  urgenl  measures  the  creation  of  a  bureau  of  mines  and  a 
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geological  survey;  the  construction  of  railways  to  the  coast;  the  improvement  of  port 
works;  the  reform  of  railway  tariffs  and  the  organization  of  a  railway  police  in  order  to 
have  a  better  fiscalization  by  the  Government  of  the  private  railways,  thus  putting  an 
end  to  the  actual  anarchy  in  ruling  tariffs,  a  principal  cause  of  the  prostration  in 
which  many  mining  zones  at  present  are;  and  the  organization  of  proper  mining  edu- 
cation, together  with  reform  of  the  actual  legislation. 

The  study  of  all  measures  relative  to  the  advancement  and  development  of  the 

national  mineral  industry,  paying  special  attention  to  the  knowledge  of  the  location 

of  low  grade  metalliferous  deposits  and  all  that  relates  to  their  exploitation. 
*  *•  *  *  *  *  * 

An  analysis  of  the  actual  conditions  under  which  the  mining  industry  is  at  present 
developing  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country  and  to  discuss  the  best  ways  of  pro- 
curing for  the  national  element  an  effective  participation  in  foreign  enterprises,  by 
requesting  them,  for  example,  to  admit  a  certain  number  of  Chilean  employees  of 
proper  attainments  to  their  staffs. 

This  brief  summary  of  the  work  of  these  Latin  American  Congresses 
does  not,  of  course,  touch  upon  the  many  important  details.  The 
official  proceedings  of  each  congress  must  be  consulted  by  those  who 
are  watching  the  growth  and  advancement  of  all  the  American 
nations.  The  year  closes  with  many  new  signposts  along  the  high- 
way of  progress,  placed  there  by  those  who  labored  in  varying  fields 
of  activity  in  the  congresses,  and  in  future  years,  as  at  present,  they 
stand  as  an  honor  to  all  concerned. 
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TIGRE,  one  of  the  most  popular  pleasure  resorts  for  the  people 
of  Buenos  Aires,  was  recently  linked  with  the  capital  city  by 
(lie  completion  of  the  electrification  of  a  suburban  railway. 
Tigre  lies  on  the  Plata  River  about  27  miles  above  Buenos 
Aires,  jiikI  for  some  years  the  increasing  (low  of  people  between  the 
city  and  the  pleasure  grounds,  or  rather  boating  waters,  was  by  means 
of  boats  and  the  steam  railroads.  The  continued  increase  in  the 
popularity  of  Tigre,  however,  necessitated  better  passenger-traffic 
facilities  than  those  prevailing,  and  notwithstanding  the  disturbed 
conditions  of  the  world,  the  work  of  elect rilieation  of  the  route  to 
Tigre  has  continued  with  little  interruption.  The  road  belongs  to 
the  Centra]  Argentine  system. 

The  electric  alternating  current  is  produced  at  20,000  volts  ,-ii  a 
main  power  plant  near  the  Tigre  end  of  the  road  and  transmitted  to 
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substations  by  underground  cables.  A  third  rail  conveys  the  current 
to  the  trains. 

The  coaches  are  of  the  multiple  system,  the  unit  consisting  of  one 
motor  coach  having  two  motors  and  a  trailer  coach.  The  standard 
train  will  have  two  units  or  four  coaches,  but  may  be  increased  to  six 
units  or  12  coaches.  All  of  the  coaches  have  central  as  well  as  end 
doors,  and  are  thus  equipped  for  the  easy  ingress  and  egress  of  crowds. 

The  new  electric  service  will  not  only  facilitate  travel  between 
Buenos  Aires  and  Tigre  but  the  various  suburban  villages  through 
which  the  road  passes  will  be  equally  benefited.  Towns  and  villages 
are  numerous  along  the  route,  and  many  business  men  of  the  city 
have  their  homes  in  these  suburban  sections.  In  the  past  the  steam 
railways  have  operated  from  30  to  50  trains  a  day  between  the  capital 
and  Tigre,  from  which  fact  we  obtain  an  idea  of  the  enormous  amount 
of  travel.  With  more  modern  facilities,  the  whole  region  along  the 
electric  line  seems  likely  to  be  more  popular  than  hi  the  past. 

Tigre  is  often  referred  to  as  " Little  Venice."  Its  location  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Tigre  and  the  broad  La  Plata,  together  with  the 
numerous  islands  of  the  vicinity,  especially  favor  aquatic  sports. 
These  the  Argentine  has  developed  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  various 
contests  in  season  never  fail  to  draw  enthusiastic  crowds.  There  are 
beautiful  gardens,  vine-clad  cottages,  fine  shade  trees,  and  on  the 
main  shore  the  splendid  hotels  and  amusement  pavilions  offer  every 
facility  for  pleasure  and  entertainment. 

Dr.  Jose  A.  Frias,  the  distinguished  Argentine,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  party  which  rode  over  the  new  road  on  the  inaugural  train,  in 
an  address  on  that  occasion  said : 

The  line  which  we  have  just  traveled  over,  constructed  with  every  method  of 
security  which  science  and  experience  dictate,  realizes  one  of  the  desires  of  the  Central 
Argentine  Railway  to  the  continually  growing  development  of  the  picturesque  suburbs 
of  the  north  of  Buenos  Aires,  which  are  justly  the  admiration  of  all  and  which  more 
than  half  a  century  ago  received  the  impulse  of  the  steam  locomotive. 

The  beautiful  zone  we  have  just  admired  called  for  the  new  service,  for  apart  from 
the  enchantments  with  which  it  has  been  endowed  by  nature,  making  it  a  place  of 
pleasure  and  of  rest,  also  contains  an  important  nucleus  of  commerce,  industry,  and 
population  which  will  now  count  on  a  modern  system  of  transport,  rapid,  commodious, 
and  safe.  The  electric  traction  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  crying  necessities  of 
the  towns  and  suburbs  has  been  carried  out  with  great  difficulty  and  sacrifice,  and  in 
spite  of  the  intense  world  crisis  through  which  we  are  passing,  for  the  interests  of  the 
Nation  are  intimately  bound  up  with  those  of  the  company  or  are  so  connected  thai 
they  must  be  governed  or  carried  on  within  the  legal  regimen,  justly  and  wisely 
established,  by  the  way  of  public  aggrandisement. 


VENEZUELA'S     NEW 

HIGHWAY      /.       V       /. 


A  .MOW  highway  mure  than  700  miles  long  is  the  ambitions 
project  now  being  launched  in  Venezuela.  It  i-  the 
greatest  public  work  the  country  lia>  ever  planned  and  is 
therefore  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  the  commercial 
world.  Compared  with  present  means  of  communication  the  pro- 
posed highway  to  link  two  far-distanl  cities  of  the  country  Caracas 
and  San  Cristobal  might  be  properly  termed  b  speedway.  To-daj 
over  a  great  part  of  the  route  freight  and  passenger  traffic  is  trans- 
ported by  primitive  methods,  which  means  the  mule  and  <>\  as 
motive  power.     That  these  facilities  are  far  too  slow  for  present-day 

activities  has  1 n  known  for  years,  and  the  proposed  road  i-  the 

culmination  of  a  long-cherished  desire  of  the  Government  and  the 
people  for  better  bighwaj  facilities. 

Venezuela  has  something  like  600  varieties  of  hard  and  soft  woods 
in  the  forests  through  which  the  nrw  road  w  ill  penetrate;  their  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  fine  grazing  land-  along  the  way.  over  which 
roam  man}  cattle.  A  hundred  and  one  other  products  that  the 
world  is  demanding  in  increasing  quantities  are  within  contiguous 
territory  of  the  new  highway.  Jn  other  word-,  a  vasl  area  that  has 
been  tapped  only  by  primitive  roads  and  river-  will  he  placed  on  or 
near  a  modern  highway. 

Railway  building  i-  usually  far  slower  than  highway  construction 
and  much  more  expensive.  When  we  consider  that  one  <>!'  Vene- 
zuela's most  important  railroads  that  from  La  Guaira  to  Caracas 
cost  more  or  less  $200,000  per  mile,  bul  which  ha-  earned  substantia] 
dividend-,  we  have  at  least  an  inkling  of  a  traffic  that  may  be 
developed  as  additional  means  are  provi  led  for  reaching  farther  into 
the  country's  natural  granary,  almost  wholly  unexploited. 

The  proposed  road  i-  to  be  known  a-  the  Great  Western  Highway. 
Prom  Caracas,  the  starting  point,  the  route  follow-  the  region  trav- 
ersed by  the  railroad  connecting  Caracas  and  Valencia,  a  distance 
of  137  mile-.  From  Valencia,  which  i-  a  city  of  65,000  population 
••i  in  I  .in  active  commercial  center,  the  road  will  take  a  -i  hi  t  herl  \  course, 
tapping  small  villages  en  route,  to  San  ('arlo-.  Continuing  south- 
westerly  the   route    lead-    by   (  Ina  nare,    liarina-.    possibly    to   Mcinla. 

and  finally  to  the  objective  city,  San  Cristobal,  mi  the  Torbes  River. 
The  tates  traversed  in  this  course  are,  respectively,  Miranda. 
Aragua,  Carabobo,  Cojedes,  Portuguesa,  Zamora,  and  Tachira.  The 
air-line  distance  from  Caracas  to  San  Cristobal  is  only    125  mile-: 
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thus  the  distance  to  be  covered  by  the  road  will  be  practically  double 
that  of  the  direct  line,  a  fact  that  at  once  indicates  the  winding 
course  of  the  highway. 

San  Cristobal  is  one  of  the  oldest  interior  cities  of  Venezuela,  having 
been  founded  by  Maldonado  in  1561.  It  has  over  20,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  its  commercial  activity  is  based  on  the  production  of 
sugar,  coffee,  beans,  tobacco,  rice,  and  other  staple  products  of  the 
surrounding  region.  In  the  vicinity  are  iron,  coal,  and  petroleum 
operations.  All  of  these  industries  are  likely  to  respond  with  new 
life  to  the  modern  facilities  that  come  with  road  development. 

IN  ENGLAND  AND  FIANCE 


ON  OCTOBER  16  Mr.  John  Barrett,  the  Director  General  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  returned  to  the  United  States 
from  a  six  weeks'  trip  to  England  and  France.  The  special 
object  of  his  visit  was  to  ascertain  the  British  and  French 
viewpoint  of  the  present  and  future  effect  of  the  war  on  the  commercial, 
financial,  and  economic  development  of  the  American  Republics. 
Ever  since  the  war  began  the  work  and  correspondence  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  in  that  phase  of  its  responsibility  which  makes  it  a 
great  international  bureau  of  information,  has  reflected  the  influence 
of  the  war.  In  many  ways  or  in  some  degree  the  European  struggle 
has  affected  the  material  conditions  of  each  one  of  the  Republics 
forming  the  constituency  of  the  Union.  Their  close  relationship  in 
financial  and  trade  matters  to  the  belligerent  nations  has  caused  a 
readjustment  of  conditions  in  the  field  of  Pan  American  commerce 
and  finance.  No  one  feels  confident  as  to  what  may  be  the  develop- 
ments of  the  near  future  and  also  what  will  arise  after  the  war. 

As  the  Director  General,  moreover,  had  enjoyed  no  vacation  or 
rest  from  his  duties  for  over  a  year  and  had  remained  in  Washington 
practically  all  the  summer  because  of  the  work  of  his  office,  he 
deemed  the  early  autumn  a  favorable  time  to  make  a  brief  trip 
to  England  and  France  and  gain  as  much  information  as  possible 
about  the  relationship  of  the  war  to  the  progress  of  the  American 
Republics.  In  carrying  out  his  plans  he  was  cordially  received 
and  treated,  not  only  by  the  representative  officials  of  the  British 
and  French  Governments,  but  by  all  the  leading  manufacturers, 
bankers,  financiers,  and  other  commercial  leaders  of  those  coun- 
tries. They  talked  freely  and  frankly  with  him  about  the  economic 
relationship   of   England   and   France   to   the   countries   across   the 
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Atlantic  as  influenced  by  the  war,  and  they  discussed  the  possible 
developments  of  the  future,  realizing  thai  it  is  a  problem  of  vasl 
importance  to  all  the  countries  concerned.  The  Director  was  grati- 
fied to  find  that  nearly  all  the  men  he  met  were  either  familiar  with 
the  work  of  the  Pan  American  Union  or  glad  to  know  more  about  its 
scope  and  undertakings. 

They  were  also  interested  in  hearing  about  the  growth  of  closer 
trade  relations  between  the  Latin-American  Republics  and  the 
United  States  and  the  increased  investments  of  United  States  capital 
in  the  Latin-American  countries.  They  did  not  appear  surprised 
that  the  war  had  been  a  powerful  factor  in  promoting  Pan  American 
solidarity,  Pan  American  commerce,  and  Pan  American  coopera- 
tion, but  they  seemed  gratified  when  the  Director  General  pointed 
•  .in  to  them  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  spiril  or  purpose  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  which  was  antagonistic  to  the  countries  of 
Europe,  bul  thai  it  was  rather  the  organization  of  a  group  of  Repub- 
lic-, having  similar  interests,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  each  and  all. 
Such  an  organization  is  do  more  antagonistic  to  other  countries  than 
the  chamber  <>f  commerce  in  one  city  is  antagonistic  to  other  organ- 
izations or  to  chambers  of  commerce  in  other  cities. 

Among  all  classes  of  men  in  England  and  France,  the  Director 
Genera]  found  the  belief  thai  those  countries  should  make  every 
effort  in  retain  and  build  up  their  trade  with  the  Americas,  and  thai 
after  the  war  they  should  leave  no  step  neglected  to  regain  what 
commerce  they  may  have  losl  as  a  resull  of  the  conflict.  The 
opinion,  moreover,  was  unanimous  that,  despite  the  heavy  burden 
which  Europe  has  had  to  bear  in  financing  its  war,  it  would  still  find 
money  to  invesl    ill  those  American  Republics  which  were  in  need  of 

loans  for  governmental  purposes  and  in  worthy  private  enterprises 
where  Midi  in  vest  incut  s  would  help  the  commerce  and  trade  of  the 
countries  assisting  in  such  financing.  He  also  found  a  strongly  ex- 
pressed desire,  among  both  officials  and  business  men  interested  in 
trade  with  America,  to  cooperate  with  the  corresponding  men  and 
interests  of  the  United  States.  It  was  the  feeling  thai  there  is 
abundant  room  in  Latm  America  for  the  commerce,  not  only  of  the 
United  States  but  of  Europe  also,  and  thai  the  greatesl  good  of 
Latin  America,  the  Tinted  States,  and  England  and  France  would 
be  promoted  by  a  spirit  of  cooperation. 

Mr.    Barretl    Was  exceptionally   fortunate   in   being   invited   by    the 
British   and     French    authorities    to    visil    the   actual   battle    front    in 

Fiance.     Although  such  an  experience  was  not   expected  by  him 

when    he    left    the    United    State-    and    had    nothing    to    do   with    his 

actual  mission,  he  accepted  this  offered  courtesy  because  it  afforded 
him  a  rare  opportunity  of  seeing  the  active  side  of   the  greatesl  oi 
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wars.  As  he,  moreover,  had  been  a  war  correspondent  during  the 
Spanish-American  War,  the  thought  of  being  at  the  real  front 
appealed  to  his  imagination.  He  saw  a  good  part  of  the  fronts  of 
both  the  French  and  British  Armies,  going  from  Verdun  to  the 
Somme.  The  trip  was  much  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Barrett 
was  shown  the  specjal  honor  of  being  accompanied  by  Monsieur 
Henri  Ponsot,  the  chief  of  the  publicity  bureau  of  the  French 
Foreign  Office  and  by  Capt.  Bloch  Laroque,  of  the  French  general 
staff.  In  the  party  also  for  the  visit  to  the  French  lines  were  Capt. 
Asher  Baker  (retired),  United  States  Navy;  James  Deering,  Esq., 
of  Chicago;  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Montague  Barlow,  member  of  the  British 
Parliament.  When  Mr.  Barrett  visited  the  British  Somme,  after 
leaving  the  French  lines,  he  was  given  special  attention  by  Col.  Wilson, 
the  head  of  the  British  intelligence  office  in  Amiens,  and  was  taken  to 
the  actual  front  by  Lieut,  de  Trafford,  an  able  young  officer  on  the 
staff  of  Col.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Barrett  sailed  for  England  on  the  American  Line  steamer 
Philadelphia  September  9  and  returned  from  France  on  the  French 
steamship  Lafayette,  which  arrived  in  New  York  October  16. 

During  his  stay  in  Europe  he  was  shown  every  attention  by  the 
staffs  of  the  American  embassies  and  consulates  general  in  London  and 
Paris  and  by  the  consulate  at  Liverpool.  He  feels  particularly  grateful 
to  Mr.  Robert  Wood  Bliss,  charge  d'affaires  in  Paris;  Mr.  F.  M.  Gun- 
ther,  second  secretary  in  London;  Mr.  Edward  Bell,  second  secre- 
tary in  London;  Mr.  Robert  Peet  Skinner,  consul  general  in  London; 
Mr.  Alexander  M.  Thackara,  consul  general  in  Paris;  and  Mr.  Horace 
Lee  Washington,  consul  in  Liverpool.  He  is  also  under  deep  obliga- 
tion for  the  personal  interest  which  the  following  kindly  manifested 
in  his  trip:  Lord  Eustace  Percy,  of  the  British  Foreign  Office;  Lord 
Newton  and  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  of  the  British  Publicity  Bureau; 
Mr.  Worthington  Evans,  chief  of  the  British  Foreign  Trade  Bureau; 
Sir  Charles  Henry  and  Commander  Carlyon  Bellairs,  members  of 
Parliament;  Mr.  Harry  E.  Brittain,  the  well-known  journalist  and 
publicist;  Capt.  J.  Somers  Cocks,  in  command  of  the  military  train- 
ing camp  at  Caterham,  England;  Lieut.  Robert  Trappes-Lomax,  of 
the  German  officers'  prison  camp  at  Holyport,  England;  Monsieur 
Henri  Ponsot,  in  charge  of  the  publicity  bureau  of  the  French  Foreign 
Office;;  Commander  Count  de  Bertier  de  Sauvigny,  of  the  French 
Army,  attached  to  the  British  war  office  in  London;  Capt.  Bloch- 
Laroque,  of  the  French  general  staff;  Gen.  Nivelle,  in  command  of 
the  French  Army  at  Verdun  ami  his  aides,  Lieut.  Col.  Hoc  and  Capt. 
Louis  Gillel  and  ('apt.  Lereiul;  Gen.  Gouraud,  in  command  of  the 
Fourth  French  Army  at  Champagne,  and  his  aides,  Lieut.  Col. 
Pasquier  and  Lieut.  Redier;  Lieut.  Menabria,  of  the  French  Army  at 
the  Somme;    Lieut.  Col.  A.  H.  Hutton  Wilson  and  Lieut,  de  Trafford 
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of  the  British  Army  at  the  Somme;  Capt.  A.  X.  Lee  of  the  general 
headquarters,  British  Army,  al  the  Somme;  and  Maj.  Brett,  in 
charge  of  the  British  intelligence  office  al  Paris. 

While  Mr.  Barrett's  position  prevents  him  from  expressing  any 
comparative  opinion  about  the  armies  engaged  in  the  warfare  or  aboul 
the  differences  among  the  nations,  he  is  al  libertj  to  describe  what  lie 
Bavi .  1  If  -:i\ -  thai  lie  vi as  profoundly  impressed  bj  the  organization, 
the  system,  the  morale,  and  the  spirit  of  the  French  and  British 
Armies;  and  thai  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  anj  person,  no  matter 

how  many  I ks,  magazine  articles,  and  newspaper  reports  he  maj 

read,  how  many  lectures  he  may  hear,  and  how  many  moving  pictures 
of  the  -war  he  may  see,  to  have  a  correcl  picture  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  struggle,  the  powerof  the  forces  engaged,  and  what  it  all  means, 
without  an  actual  vi-it  to  the  front  ami  the  operations  back  of  the 
lint'-.  Everything  i-  on  Buch  a  vast  ami  stupendous  scale  ami  yet  it 
i-  all  done  with  such  system  that  the  layman  who  look-  upon  it  is 
astonished  that  such  mighty  undertakings  can  he  continually  carrie  1 
on  with  complete  order  and  no  confusion. 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the  Associated  Press,  the  Director 
General  gave  out  on  November  l  an  advance  summary  of  part  of  a 
genera]  report  which  he  i-  preparing  upon  the  conclusions  which  he 
reached  a-  a  result  of  his  trip  to  England  and  France.  While  this 
statement  i>  not  to  he  regarded  in  any  way  a-  official  and  represents 
only  lii-  personal  views,  lie  reproduce-,  it  iii  the  Bulletin  for  the 
information  of  all  those  who  may  he  interested  in  the  relation-hip 
of  the  u;ir  to  the  present  and  future  commercial  and  economic 
development  of  the  American  Republics.  This  statement  was,  in 
part .  as  follow -: 

l.  No  government  <i\  i!  official,  high  "r  low,  an  army  or  na\  y  officer,  ami  no  banker 
<>r  responsible  business  man  was  willing  i"  express  a  positive  opinion  as  to  1 1  * •  *  day 
when  peace  would  be  declared.  It  was  e\  ident,  however,  thai  the  majority  expe<  ted 
ilia  i  tin-  war  wciu  lil  coiii  in  no  well  into  1918,  and  even  longer.  A.  ten  expressed  a  hope 
which  amounted  almost  to  confidence  thai  the  wai  musl  end  in  L917,  bul  the  wish 
father  to  the  thoughl  rather  than  representing  an  opinion  based  on  actual  (acts. 
While  u  i-  impossible,  in  a  reporl  of  this  kind,  to  make  any  comments  upon  the  merits 
of  the  conflict  ami  tin-  differences  between  the  belligerenl  nation-,  ii  i-  permissible 
ttewhal  was  actually  seen  and  heard.    With  this  reservation,  it  can  be  said  thai 

the  .-'•iiiiim-ni  in  Bngland  ami  Franc imed  unanimous  thai  the  war  musl  be  carried 

on  without  relaxation  of  effort  to  tin-  very  end.  This  sentiment  was  supported  bj 
an  opt  i  mi-Hi  ami  a  confidence  in  the  outcome  which  manifested  itself  among  all  i  I 

of  persons.    This  is  mentioned  solely  becau i  its  bearings  upon  the  continuation  of 

.  and  the  consequenl  effect  upon  Tan  American  economic  conditions. 

_■    \  most  powerful  movement,  supported  by  favorable  official  attitude  and 

a   has  been  effectively  started  in  both  Bngland  ami  France,  not  only  to  make  an 
extraordinary  efforl   now  to  maintain  and  advance  their  presenl   tra<lc  with  the 

Americas,  particularly  Latin  America,  and  regain  what  may  have  1 d  losl  during  the 

iir-t  two  years  of  the  war,  hut  to  prepare  noti  for  a  greater  effort  than  the)  have  ever 
made  before  to  build  up  and  extend  their  commerce  with  the  Amen.  as. 
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3.  Under  conditions  which  amount  to  practical  encouragement  and  almost  to  actual 
Government  aid,  a  large  variety  of  industries  heretofore  little  developed  in  England 
and  France  because  the  articles  produced  came  in  abundance  from  other  lands  and 
hence  figured  slightly  in  the  foreign  trade  of  these  countries,  is  being  rapidly  developed 
and  wall  shortly  play  a  prominent  part  in  their  future  foreign  commerce.  It  is  planned 
that  these  industries  shall  care  for  not  only  the  home  demand,  but  for  that  of  Latin 
America  and  possibly  of  the  United  States.  This  may  bring  about  a  competition 
with  other  countries,  including  the  United  States,  which  should  be  beneficial  in 
giving  Latin  America  an  abundant  and  cheap  supply  of  the  articles  which  formerly 
could  be  obtained  at  a  fixed  price  from  only  one  country.  As  the  United  States  is, 
moreover,  endeavoring  to  develop  many  similar  industries,  it  must  be  prepared  for 
this  new  competition. 

4.  After  carefully  surveying  the  industrial  situation  in  England  and  France,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  these  countries,  although  handicapped  by 
the  conditions  and  burdens  of  war,  are  developing  a  condition  of  industrial  prepared- 
ness for  future  commerce.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  vast  practical  army  of  skilled  but  reason- 
ably paid  labor,  in  the  form  of  women  workers,  which  will  be  continually  valuable 
and  available  after  the  war,  is  being  trained  and  developed  all  over  Great  Britain 
and  France.  This  labor  can  not  fail  to  increase  immensely  the  efficiency  of  manufac- 
ture and  the  volume  of  output  of  foreign  commerce,  despite  the  loss  of  male  skilled 
labor  resulting  from  the  war.  It  also  means  that  there  will  be  no  serious  jarring  or 
disruption  of  industrial  conditions  by  lack  of  labor  in  the  readjustment  after  the  war. 
Tliis  supply  of  female  labor  will  continue  keeping  up  the  efficiency  of  manufacture 
and  withdraw  from  its  duties  only  as  male  skilled  labor  is  ready  or  competent  to 
take  its  place.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  a  large  element  of  older  men  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  boys  who  never  before  engaged  in  skilled  labor  are  now  becoming 
efficient  and  productive  in  the  industries  where  they  are  employed. 

5.  Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  financial  burdens  of  the  war,  the  British  and 
French  financial  and  commercial  interests,  encouraged  by  official  attitude  and  rec- 
ognizing the  plainly  permanent  injurious  effect  upon  their  foreign  commerce  of  their 
present  withdrawal  from  financing  Government  loans  and  private  undertakings 
throughout  Latin  America,  and  that  the  United  States  money  market  is  rapidly 
supplanting  them  in  this  respect,  are  now  planning,  individually,  but  principally 
through  cooperation,  to  care  for  this  great  and  developing  field  in  the  future  as  they 
ha\c  done  in  the  past.  Although  London  and  Paris  clearly  realize  the  overwhelming 
advantage  which  New  York  now  has  over  them  in  its  supply  of  ready  money,  and 
even  admit  that  the  war  may  yet  give  New  York  the  financial  supremacy  of  the 
world,  (hoy  with  corresponding  determination  and  confidence  are  organizing  and 
cooperating  in  every  way  possible  to  save  the  situation  and  continue  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  Latin-American  field. 

(i.  In  all  the  discussion,  however,  of  the  situation  one  suggestion,  amounting  to  an 
expressed  belief,  was  continually  made  in  both  official  and  private  circles — that  there 
Is  abundant  room  in  the  Americas,  particularly  in  South  and  Central  America,  Eor 
the  best  financial  and  commercial  effort  of  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand  and 
of  England  and  France  on  the  other.  Corollary  to  this  and  almost  as  important  was 
the  earnest  expression  of  the  advisability  and  desire  for  cooperation,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  the  commercial  and  financial  interests  of  England  and  France  with  those  of 
the  United  States  in  caring  for  the  financial  and  commercial  needs  of  Latin  America, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  permanently  ruinous  competition  that  would  be  harmful  to  all 
concerned.  Their  officials,  bankers,  and  commercial  leaders  openly  said  that  (hey 
were  ready  to  receive  and  to  make  suggestions  in  conference  with  the  corresponding 
interests  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  evolving  cooperation  along  practical 
lines,  even  to  the  extent  of  necessary  reciprocal  official  legislation  of  the  Governments 
con<  erned. 
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7.  In  looking  forward  into  the  future  G       rnmenl  officiate,  ban] 

manufacturers,  and  editors  were  almost  unanimous  in  expressing  < » i  ►  t  i  r  ■  ■  i .- 1 1  ■  rather 
than  pessimism  aboul  the  actual  effect  <>i"  tin-  war  <>n  1 1 1  •  -  ability  and  <  :ij >:i«  ii>  "i 
England  and  Prance  to  care  successfully  tor  foreign  trade  under  the  continuance  of 

w;ir  conditions  and  eventually  under  il utraordinary  bul   indefinite  conditions 

which  will  follow  ili«'  war.     Ii  is  true  that  there  were  a  few  notable  ex<  eptione  to  ttii- 

attitude,  bul  in  each  case  the)  expressed  a  determination  t"  trj  i"  overcome  tli>-ir 

imism  in  the  situation,  thus  reflecting,  in  Bpite  of  ih'-ir  controlling  thoughts,  the 

prevailing  optimism  of  t  h<  ir  associatee  and  colleagues.    Whether  Buch  an  optimistic 

attitude  is  based  on  g 1  grounds  or  not,  it  certainlj  is  a  remarkable  commentary 

upon  the  Bpirit  of  tin-  men  and  nations  concerned. 

3    Imong  all  nun  of  authority  was  found  a  gratifj  ing  interest  in  the  work  and  a 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  as  the  official  international  organization  of  the  American 

Republics,  devoted  to  the  upbuilding  of  commerce,  friendship,  into  _• 1 

understanding,  and  peace  among  them  all.    The  opinion  was  frequently  expre 1 

that,  in  view  of  the  extraordinarj  influence  this  organization  Ikl-  had  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  the  trade,  solidarity  and  peace  of  its  constituent  oatioi  -  in-imi  improbable 
that  there  may  be  organized  booh  now,  "r  after  the  war.  similar  unions  of  European 
nations  having  lik<-  interests,  for  the  advancement  of  iln-ir  common  welfare     They 
were  particularly  impressed  with  the  facl  that,  whereas  the  Pan  American  Union  is 
i  unci  conducted  for  the  benefil  of  the  governments  and  peoples  forming  its 
sol  in  an)  sense  politically  antagonistic  to  the  nations  of  Europe, 
any  more  than  a  chamber  of  commerce  made  up  "i  men  of  similar  interests  in  the 
city  i-  necessarily  antagonistic  t"  other  organizations  in  the  same  city  nr  to 
chambers  of  commerce  in  neighboring  cities     <  me  English  statesman,  who  had  care- 
fully - 1 1 it  1  i . -« 1  the  history,  the  work,  and  the  plan  of  organization  <>i  the  Pan  American 
I  nion,  and  who  regarded  as  most  significant  the  fact  thai  its  governing  board  compris- 
ing the  unique  membership  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  a  large  group  of  nations,  declared 
(hut  i  ifident  that  if  there  had  existed  befon  tl>>  war  in  Londo  /■ 

■  nna,  a  J'mi  European  union,  organized  upon  the  same  basis  as  tl"  Pan  An,. 
I  n        ngton,  thert  never  would  havt  been  a  European  war! 
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THE  foreign  commerce  of  the  20  Latin- American  countries  for 
the  year  1915  was  $2,469,047,020,  of  which  $811,268,634 
represented  imports,  and  $1,657,778,386  exports.  For  the 
preceding  year  the  figures  (revised  and  corrected)  are: 
Imports,  $907,841,133;  exports,  $1,275,312,612.  The  decrease  in 
imports  for  the  year  was  $96,572,499,  and  the  increase  in  exports, 
$382,465,774,  showing  a  net  increase  in  the  total  trade  of  $285,893,275. 
The  European  war  conditions  are  reflected  in  the  statistics  of  both 
years,  1914  and  1915.  The  war  began  on  August  1,  1914.  The 
first  seven  months  of  that  year  represented  more  or  less  normal 
conditions,  but  the  remaining  five  months,  running  over  two  or  three 
months  into  1915,  was  a  period  of  almost  complete  paralysis  of  trade 
in  the  Latin- American  countries.  Financial  relations  were  disrupted; 
ships  were  not  obtainable,  and  in  fact  almost  every  agency  of  com- 
merce was  at  a  standstill.  The  fundamentally  sound  economic 
condition  of  the  Latin- American  Republics  enabled  them  to  emerge 
with  comparatively  great  rapidity  from  this  state  of  industrial  paralysis. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  in  that  not  one  of  these  States  economi- 
cally considered  is  self-contained,  as  is  the  United  States,  Spain,  the 
Netherlands,  and  other  neutral  countries.  None  of  them  is  even  so 
well  self-contained  as  are  other  neutral  countries,  such  as  Sweden 
and  Norway.  In  other  words,  the  Latin- American  countries,  being 
nonmanufacturing,  depend  almost  entirely  upon  imports  from  the 
manufacturing  countries  for  most  of  the  appliances  of  industry  and 
commerce  and  also  for  the  conveniences  and  many  of  the  necessities 
of  life  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  depend  upon  these  same  countries 
to  purchase  their  raw  products  and  foodstuffs.  Furthermore  internal 
development  is  conditioned  upon  a  constant  supply  of  foreign  capital. 
It  was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the.  world-wide  paralysis  of 
i  rade  would  have  affected  Latin  America  worse  than  any  other  sec- 
t  ion  of  the  world  not  immediately  within  the  war  zone.  And  such  was 
the  fact.  But  the  produce  of  these  countries  is  of  things  that  the 
world,  at  peace  or  in  war,  must  have.  They  are  articles,  for  the  most 
part,  of  prime  necessity.  In  consequence  of  this  fact  Latin  America 
rapidly  emerged  from  the  state  of  industrial  paralysis.  By  buying  less 
and  selling  more  it  improved  its  credit.  In  L915  it  bought  less 
than  in  L914  nearly  $100,000,000  less— and  this  tended  to  strengthen 
its  position.  On  the  contrary,  it  sold  nearly  $400,000,000  more 
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than  in  1914;  in  fact,  over  $100,000,000  more  than  it  had  sold  in 
the  normal  year  of  1913. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  figures  of  1913  with  the  figures  of 
the  two  succeeding  years.  In  1913  the  imports  were  $1,321,861,199 
and  the  exports  $1,552,750,952.  In  1914  the  imports  decreased  over 
$400,000,000,  to  be  further  decreased  nearly  $100,000,000  in  1915— 
a  total  decrease  for  the  two  years  of  over  $510,000,000,  or  nearly  40 
per  cent. 

In  1914,  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  the  exports  decreased 
$277,000,000.  Both  the  figures  for  imports  and  exports  for  this  year 
represented  the  paralysis  in  the  five  months  from  August  to  Decern-' 
ber,  inclusive.  The  increase  of  $382,000,000  in  exports  in  1915  over 
1914  represents  the  improved  condition,  and,  exceeding,  as  it  does, 
the  normal  exports  of  1913  by  $105,000,000,  takes  up  all  and  that 
much  more  of  the  slack  due  to  the  slump  following  the  war. 

Latin  America  has  until  now  bought  much  less  and  sold  much 
more  than  prior  to  the  war.  At  present  it  is  buying  on  an  almost 
normal  scale  and  continues  to  sell  on  a  scale  greater  than  before  the 
war. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  these  figures  represent  the  measure 
in  values  and  not  in  quantities,  and  that  high  prices  account  for  the 
present  increase  over  the  normal  year  of  1913. 

It  may  be  of  further  interest,  as  showing  the  development  of  Latin 
American  countries  in  the  matter  of  foreign  trade,  to  compare  the 
figures  for  a  period  of  20  years: 

Latin  America — -Twenty  years  growth  in  commerce. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

1915 

SS11.2fiS.fi34 

$1,657,778,386 
495, 342, 937 

$2,469,047,020 

1897 415. 079. 562 

910,422,499 

Increase 

Pei  i-ini  <ii  increa  >e 

396, 189, 072 

95 

1,162,435,349 
235 

1,558,624,521 
171 

IMPORTS    OF    LATIN    AMERICA. 

What  does  Latin  America  buy?  To  answer  this  question  cate- 
gorically by  enumeration  of  articles,  or  even  of  classes,  would  be  to 
name  nearly  all  the  finished  manufactured  products  of  either  Europe 
or  the  United  States.  The  standards  of  living  are  practically  the 
same  as  in  other  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  The  countries  of  Latin 
America  are  aol  manufacturing  countries,  but  the  people  live  upon 
about  the  same  plane  as  do  the  people  of  the  manufacturing  countries. 
They  therefore  require  the  same  things  for  their  comfort  and  exist- 
ence. The  notion  thai  a  man  in  South  America  demands  clothing,  or 
furniture,  or  food  of  a  different-  kind  or  a  different  quality,  or  thai  he 
builds  his  house  and  lives  in  a  different  way  from  a  man  in  France, 
or  England,  or  the  United  St  at  es  is  sheer  nonsense.     No  idea  has  been 
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mora  overworked  or  mistakenU  understood  than  thai  in  exporting 
to  Latin  America  manufacturers  must  send  something  different 
from  whal  t  hey  make  for  home  consumption  in  order  to  meel  ;i  peculiar 
and  different  standard  supposed  to  exist  in  Latin  America.  All  the 
amati  ur  experts  on  exporting  to  Latin  America  who  lill  the  columns 
of  the  daily  newspapers  and  other  periodical  publications  with 
advice,  as  a  keynote  use  the  texl  (live  Latin  America  what  it 
wants."  Of  course  this  is  all  right,  just  as  it  would  be  all  right  for 
New  York  merchants  to  give  Omaha  or  Cincinnati  what  it  wanted. 
Bui  the  tact  i-  that.  Omaha  and  Cincinnati  want  aboul  the  same 
things  that  New  York  want-,  and  so  d<>  Rio  ami  Buenos  Aire-. 

The  man  who  proem'.'-  from   Latin   America  samples  of  what   i- 
I m m 1 1 Lr    -old     there    in    order    to     imitate    or    duplicate    the    -nine    will 

find  himself  very  much  behind  tin'  procession  when  his  g Is  arrive 

al    the  selling  point.      Latin  America  want-   (he   new  and   up-to-date. 

the  improved,  ami  not  the  old  or  the  antiquated.  When  fashions 
change  in  Paris  or  in  New  York.  Buenos  Aire-.  Rio,  and  Santiago  will 
be  found  changing  their  fashions.     It  is  quite  time  that  a  -oft  pedal 

he   put    Upon    the  <T\'  of  ' '  n  i  a  1 1  ufa  <t  u  ri  1 1  ur   to   meet    -pecial   reiplireineli  t  - 

iii  Latin  America." 

Tin-  may  he  true  of  certain  industrial  material  designed  to  meet 
special    industrial    condition-,    a-,    for    instance,    railway    material. 

Engines,  car-,  and  roadbed  may  he  different  from  what  they  are 
III    the    United   State-,    and    necessarily   SO;     hilt    there   will    he    the   -aim 

difference  iii  these  matter-  between  one  La  t  in- American  country 
ami  another,  and  the  manufacturer  of  such  material  will  manufac- 
ture according  to  specifications  in  exactly  the  same  manner  a-  he 
manufactures  for  home  consumption,  where  conditions  also  vary. 
If  one  ha-  a  new  or  ii-eful  article  something,  perhaps,  that  never 
was  known  or  used  anywhere,  hut  which  in  reality  serves  a  useful 

purpose  he  need  not  wait  to  find  out  whether  Latin  America  will 
take  tin-  new  article.  All  he  need-  to  know  is  whether  (Michigan  or 
Mississippi  will  take  it.  ami  if  tiny  will,  then  he  .an  he  quite  -lire 
that  Brazil  or  Chile  will  lake  it.  Of  course,  one  must  use  a  little 
common  sense  ami  have  regard  to  climate  and  other  geographical 
considerations.     One  doe-  not  expect   to  -ell  fur-  in   Florida  to  the 

extent    that    they   can    he  -old    in    Minnesota.       Neither  can    he  expect 

to  -ell  fur-  m  Brazil  or  Peru  to  any  great  extent. 


i   \  I  I  \     \  \i  i  i:u   \  \    EXPORTS. 

Latin  American  export-  are  almost  entirely  raw  material  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  and  primary  foodstuffs,  hut  there  are  broad 
difference-  a-  to  localities  of  production.  The  product-  of  the  differ- 
ent countries  vary  in  a  marked  degree,  due  principally  to  climate, 
rainfall,  and  -oil  condition-.  In  order  to  give  an  insight  into  the 
character  of  these  export-,  it  i-  l.e-t  to  particularize  bj  countries. 
i;:,n_'n     Bull.  5     10         I 
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Mexico.  In  general,  products  of  the  mining  industries  silver, 
gold,  antimony,  mercury,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc.  Secondarily, 
coffee,  rubber,  chicle,  chick  peas,  guayule,  henequen,  ixtle,  mahogany, 
obonj  .  ''.-ii  tie  hides  and  skins. 

Central  America.  Coffee,  the  principal;  in  addition,  bananas, 
gold  and  silver,  hides  and  skins,  rubber,  indigo,  and  some  sugar. 

Cuba.  The  principal  exports  are  sugar  and  tobacco.  In  addi- 
tion, molasses,  distillates,  iron  and  copper  ore,  hardwoods,  hide-  and 
skins,  honey,  beeswax,  and  sponges. 

Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti.  Sugar,  cacao,  tobacco,  coffee, 
banana-,  beeswax,  and  hide-.  From  Haiti,  in  addition,  some  cotton 
and  cottonseed,  orange  peeling,  and  logwood. 

Venezuela.  Coffee,  cacao,  rubber,  and  balata,  goatskins,  asphalt, 
hides,  some  live  cattle,  aigrettes,  and  dividivi. 

Colombia.  Coffee,  bananas,  tobacco,  ivory  nuts,  rubber,  cacao 
and  dividivi. 

Ecuador.  Cacao,  ivory  nuts,  "  Panama"  hats,  rubber,  coffee,  gold, 
and  hides. 

/'""-     Principally  products  of  the  mining  industries     largely  cop- 
l",,'•      •"    addition,    rubber,    sugar,    cotton,    wool,    guano,    hide-, 
una  "  hats. 

Brazil.  The  two  greal  exports  are  coffee  and  rubber.  Besides, 
there  are  hides,  yerba  male,  cacao,  tobacco,  skins,  sugar,  cotton 
gold,  manganese,  nuts,  carnauba  wax,  monazite  -and. 

Bolivia.  The  principal  exporl  is  tin.  In  addition,  there  aresilver, 
bismuth,  copper,  rubber,  and  coco. 

Paraguay.  Hides,  quebracho  extract,  yerba  male,  hardwoods, 
tobacco,  oranges. 

uguay.     Wool,  hides  and  skins,  beef  extracts,  tallov.  and  other 

animal  tat-,  residuary  animal  products,  wheal,  ami  flour. 

Argentina.  The  exports  of  Argentina  are  almosi  entirety  of  the 
agricultural  and  meat-producing  industries.  Of  the  first,  wheat. 
Il|,|l:"1  ''"'•"'  linseed,  oats,  flour,  and  bran.  Of  the  second,  frozen 
and  chilled  meats,  hides,  wool,  skins,  residuary  animal  products  of 
;'"    k""u-   ""'■•"    extracts,   butter,   bones.     Besides,   there   is  some 

exporl  of  copper,  of  whalebone,  and  of  quebracho  \\ I  and  extract. 

/(  Four-fifths  of  the  Chilean  exports  are  mineral,  and  the 
-.vat  hulk  of  this  is  nitrate  of  soda.  \\v~~u\^  there  are  copper  and 
Darsilver.  Outside  of  mineral  exports,  hides,  wool,  chinchilla  fur, 
wax,  -nine  fruits,  and  grains. 

DI8  i  i:i  Bl  TION    <>r    n:  \  m.. 

1,1  ,",;|1  "f  vralues,  the  United  States  has  led  for  a  number  of  year* 
1,1  tue  commerce  of  Lam,  Amen. -a.  but  il  was  only  in  1913  thai  in 
'  "'  ""l'«"-'-  of  Lain,  America  the  United  Stale-  took  the  first  place 
"ll-,i,k  '"  ll"'  load  of  the  United   Kingdom,  the  imports  from  the 
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United  States  in  that  year  being  nearly  $331,000,000,  while  from  the 
United  Kingdom  they  were  nearly  $323, 000, 000.  The  imports  from 
Germany  were  nearly  $219,000,000  and  from  France  about  $110,- 
000,000.  Since  the  beginning"  of  the  war  imports  from  Germany 
have  almost  entirely  ceased  and  imports  from  France  and  the  United 
Kingdom  have  fallen.  On  the  other  hand,  imports  from  the  United 
States,  Spain,  Italy,  and  other  neutral  countries  have  risen  very 
largely  in  proportion  (i.  e.,  in  percentages  of  the  whole  importations) 
and  in  some  eases  have  risen  in  amount.  In  1915  the  imports  from 
the  United  States  were  over  $339,000,000,  from  the  United  Kingdom 
$170,600,000,  from  France  $38,200,000,  and  from  Germany  less 
than  $15, ()!)(), 000.  Many  of  the  German  figures  are  estimates,  but 
the  amount  probably  does  not  exceed  and  more  probably  will  fall 
below  that  given. 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  three  years  the  imports  of  Latin 
America  from  the  four  countries  mentioned: 

Latin  American  imports,  thret  years. 


« 

Total  imports. 

tinted 
States. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Germany. 

France. 

1913 

$1,321,  Mil.  199 

100 

1907,841,133 

100 

$811,268,634 

100 

8330,915,267 

2.").  OH 
$253,643>183 

27.94 

•*3-;9,2S.-|.239 
41.82 

$322,757,575 
24.  12 

1217,189,333 
23.  92 

$170,623,161 
_'l  03 

$218  827,871 

S109  0S4  iwn 

16.55                     S  :{' 

1914 

$132,707,139 
14.62 

$14,930,490 
1.84 

$60,344,865 

6  in 

191.". 

$38,  195,899 

4    71 

For  the  same  period  the  exports  of  Latin  America  were  as  follows: 
Latin  American  exports,  three  nans. 


Total  exports.;       United 

United 
Kingdom. 

i  lei  many. 

Fiance. 

L913 

$1,552,750,952     $477,939,264 

100                       30   7S 

$329,803,547 
21.24 

$284,634,  159 
22.  32 

$372,542,445 
22.  4ii 

$192,204,270 

12.38 

$111,524,  175 

8.  75 

$531,663 

0.03 

$124   137,  ill 

7.  99 

1914 

$1,275,312,612 
100 

$1,657,778,386 
LOO 

$487,166,328 
38.  20 

$639,580,  147 
38.  65 

$81,706,281 

0.4  1 

1915 

$109   1  !0  693 

6  60 

The  above  figures  -how  in  outline  the  volume  of  trade  of  the  whole 
of  Latin  America  with  the  four  principal  manufacturing  countries. 
They  do  not,  however,  show  the  real  position  of  the  United  States 
prior  to  the  European  war  in  respect  to  Latin  American  trade.  The 
t  rade  of  England,  France,  and  Germany,  as  compared  t  he  one  with  the 
other,  was  distributed  more  or  less  evenly  over  all  the  Latin  American 
Republics.  The  trade  of  the  United  States,  on  the  conl  rary,  was  very 
unequally  distributed.  In  the  northern  tier  of  countries  this  trade, 
both  on  t  he  import  and  the  export  side,  was  overwhelmingly  ponderant. 
Its  volume  was  greater  than  thai  of  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
.•ill  ot  her  count  ries  combined. 

Subsequent  to  the  beginning  of  the  war.  it  goes  without  saying  thi  I 
the  primacy   of  the   United  States  as  the  principal   factor  in   Latin 
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American  trade  has  extended  almost  ;ill  over  South  America  as  well 
lu  1913,  for  Mexico,  Central  America,  Cuba,  Haiti,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic,  imports  from  the  United  States  represented  54.11  per 
cent  of  the  total.  The  percentages  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Ger- 
many, and  Prance  were,  respectively,  12.33,  9.92,  and  ti.77  a  total 
«>f  29.02  per  cenl  or  hut  little  over  one-half  the  imports  from  the 
United  State-.  A  large  pari  of  the  remaining  per  cenl  1 16.87  allotted 
to  all  ft  her  countries  is  represented  by  the  interchange  of  commodities 
between  the  Latin  Republics  themselves  a  trade  seldom,  if  ever, 
competitive  with  thai  of  the  four  leading  commercial  countries  men- 
tioned. 

Certain  of  the  northern  countries  of  South  \merica  were  to  be 
included  with  the  group  above  mentioned  as  within  the  sphere  of 
I 'mted  Si ates  t rade  supremacy. 

191  I  import  pera  nlag<  • 


United 
States 

1    llllr.l 

K  ingdom 
30.34 

i  Sennany. 

Colombia 

100 
100 

lim 

n  oa 

14.35 
17  SO 

15.  15 

100 

1.60 

In  the  remaining  part  of  South  America  the  imports  from  the 
United  State-  were  in  everj  case  much  less  than  those  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  in  Bolivia,  Chile.  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and 
Argentina  less  than  from  Germany,  and  in  Paragua)  less  than  from 
Prance  as  well. 

Likewise  in  exports  the  preponderance  of  the  United  State-. 
which  in  the  first-mentioned  group  <>f  northern  State-  Mexico. 
Centra]  America.  Cuba,  Main,  and  the  Dominican  Republic  is 
represented  by  a  percentage  of  69.67,  as  compared  with  12.12  for 
the  United  Kingdom,  7.68  for  Germany,  and  1.88  for  Prance,  extended 
to  South  America.  In  Brazil  the  United  State-,  oul  <>f  a  total  of  a 
little  over  $315,000,000  in  export-,  took  $102,560,000,  against 
$41,700,000  for  the  I 'mted  Kingdom,  si  1,390,000  for  Germany,  and 
-  $,685,000  for  Prance.  En  the  whole  of  South  America  it  took  25 
per  lent  of  the  exports,  as  opposed  to  24.31  taken  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  13.95  by  Germany,  and  9.05  by  France. 

I  In-  wa-  the  position  of  the  United  State-  and  it-  principal  rivals 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war.  In  1914,  with  five 
month-  of  the  war  ami  for  this  period  an  almost  complete  stagnation 
of  business,  the  United  State-  had  _* 7 . '. •  1  per  cenl  of  the  import 
trade  of  Latin  America  ami  the  United  Kingdom  had  23.92  per  cent. 
In  1915  the  percentages  were  U.82  and  21.03,  respectively. 

In  exports  these  percentages  in   I'M  I  were:   United  States,  38.20; 
United  Kingdom,  22.32.     In   1915  they  were:   United  States     18.65 
United  Kingdom,  22.  16. 
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DR.  CARLOS  CALDERON,  one  of  the  most  prominent  public 
men  of  Colombia,  died  September  23,  1916.  In  his  death 
that  country  sustained  the  loss  of  an  eminent  statesman 
and  diplomat,  jurist  and  orator.  For  many  years  Dr. 
Calderon  was  identified  with  the  social  and  political  development  of 
his  country  and  had  served  it  time  and  again  in  high  office. 

Dr.  Calderon  entered  political  life  early  in  his  career.  When  he 
had  completed  his  university  studies  he  began  to  practice  law  in 
Bogota.  Shortly  after,  however,  the  country  became  feverishly 
active  hi  the  making  of  a  new  constitution.  The  important  nature 
of  this  work  and  the  opportunity  it  offered  for  service  attracted  him 
and  in  1886  he  threw  himself  into  this  activity.  He  displayed  such 
ability  and  his  power  of  address  and  argument  was  so  convincing 
that  he  soon  became  an  important  factor  and  dominating  influence 
in  shaping  this  body  of  laws.  The  completed  constitution  not  only 
bears  his  name  hut  contains  many  provisions  introduced  and  cham- 
pioned by  him. 

Among  the  higher  offices  he  has  held  in  the  country  were  those  of 
representative  in  Congress;  national  senator;  and  member  of  the 
cabinet  in  various  administrations.  His  wide  experience  in  national 
affairs  and  his  familiarity  with  official  life  resulted  in  his  being  called 
upon  frequently  to  accept  public  office.  In  the  course  of  his  official 
career  he  occupied  nearly  every  portfolio  in  the  cabinet.  His  services 
as  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  as  minister  of  finance  were  espe- 
cially noteworthy.  In  connection  with  his  experience  as  minister  of 
finance  he  published  a  treatise  on  the  Monetary  Question  in  Colombia, 
which  is  regarded  as  a  splendid  exposition  of  the  subject.  Dr.  Cal- 
deron also  served  as  minister  of  Colombia  to  Belgium  and  other 
countries. 

Although  detailed  information  has  not  yet  been  received,  there  is 
-very  reason  to  believe  that  at  his  demise  the  Colombian  Government 
paid  official  homage  to  his  memory  and  that  the  nation  joined  his 
family  and  friends  in  expressions  of  grief  and  sorrow. 

On   September   1,   1916,   there  died   at  Caracas,   Venezuela,    Dr. 
Felipe  Guevara   Rojas,  minister  of  public  instruction.     The  an- 
nouncement of  his  death  east  a  deep  gloom  over  the  entire  country. 
It   ini'Miii   the  loss  of  one  of  Venezuela's  distinguished  citizens,  and 
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eminent  public  officials.  Although  occupying  a  public  position  of 
responsibility  in  the  President's  cabinet,  the  Doctor's greatesl  promi- 
nence and  reputation  were  acquired  in  his  profession  of  physician  and 
aurgeon.  Both  in  Venezuela,  and  in  London,  where  he  continued  his 
medical  investigations  al  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  he  received 
the  highest  honors  possible  for  efficient  work. 

Dr.  Guevara  Rojas  was  but  38  years  old  at  the  th f  death,  and  in 

the  full  prime  of  life.  He  was  jusl  entering  the  broad  field  of  his 
activities  with  the  assurance  and  confidence  that  come  with  exper- 
ience and  maturity,  when  his  untimely  removal  brought  to  a  close 
a  career  of  promise  and  service.  Official  mourning  was  decreed 
throughout  the  country  by  the  Chief  Executive  and  every  national 
honor  and  respect  were  paid  him.  Tributes  in  the  form  of  telegrams, 
messages,  and  eulogies  filled  the  press.  Eligh  officials  of  State  and 
nation  and  foreign  diplomatists  paidhomage  to  the  deceased;  scien- 
tific organizations  among  winch  he  was  a  leader  expressed  their 
-n,,:  literary  societies  which  had  recognized  his  poetic  soul  and 
literary  offerings  honored  In-  memory;  school  and  university  corpo- 
rations, both  faculty  and  students,  paid  tribute  to  the  Doctor  whose 
broadening  influence  they  had  fell  under  .his  administration;  while 
personal  and  professional  associates  joined  in  the  universal  expressions 
of  sorrow. 

Perhaps  no  message  expressed  more  fittingly  the  nation's  grief  than 
that  sent  to  the  mother  of  the  deceased  by  Gen.  Juan  V.  Gomez, 
president-elect  of  the  country,  in  which  he -aid,  in  part: 

I  lack  theworda  to  express  the  deep  sorrow  which  the  deathof  your  son  hasbroughl 
to  my  spirit.  Venezuela  has  losl  in  him  an  eminent  citizen  whogave  his  country 
luster  and  renown  through  his  scholarly  attainments  and  hie  sterling  personal  aual 
in.-     [Translation.] 

Dr.  Felipe  Guevara  Rojas  was  born  dune  30,  is7.s.  and  after  com- 
pleting hi-  early  studies  at  the  Federal  ('..lie-,,  and  at  Santo  Tomas, 
Guayana,  came  to  Caracas  for  his  medical  training,  lie  performed 
the  usual  student  services  at  the  hospital  clinics  and  pursued  th.' 
regular  work  at  the  Central  University.  Here  he  took  ranking  place 
"i  In-  classes  and  won  numerous  prizes  and  distinctions.  While  here 
,,r  prepared  a  medical  then-  which,  because  of  it-  meril  and  it-  im- 
portance to    the    pathological    literature    ,,f   th,.   country,   w  a-    printed 

antl  published  by  the  university,  and  in  recognition  of  hi-  ability  he 
was  awarded  th..  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Surgerj .  In  1910 
ne  l»(,<---'"i«-  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London, 
and  shortly  after  he  was  named  a  Felloe  of  that  institution.  This 
18  tne  nighest  title  which  a  physician  can  obtain  in  England,  ami 
onlj  one  other  Venezuelan  enjoyed  this  distinction  before  \)v.  Gue- 
vara Rojas. 


CARLOS  CALDERON. 


FELIPE  GUEVARA  RO.JAS. 
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Dr.  Enriqi  i.  Ni  \i/.  Secretar}  of  Sanitation  in  the  cabinet  "I 
President  Menocal  of  Cuba,  died  on  September  15,  1916,  in  New  York 
City,  where  he  had  none  to  stud}  the  methods  employed  t<>  check 
the  spread  of  infantile  paralysis.  With  his  death  Cuba  lost  an  exec- 
utive of  rare  ability,  while  the  medical  and  scientific  fraternity  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  losl  one  of  its  notable  members. 

Dr.  Nufiez  ranked  high  in  his  profession.  lie  entered  the  cabinet 
of  President  Menocal  on  Ma\  20,  1913,  by  virtue  of  his  appointment 
as  Secretary  of  Sanitation  and  Public  Charities.  During  the  period 
of  his  administration  he  succeeded  in  introducing  a  number  of  im- 
portant  sanitary  reforms,  as  well  as  elevating  the  genera]  standards 
of  public  health  and  hygiene  throughout  the  country.  Ill-  broad 
sympathies  broughl  him  close  to  the  hearts  of  all,  and  when  his  bod} 
hi\  in  state  in  the  presidential  palace,  the  constant  stream  oi  people, 
rich  and  poor  alike,  who  came  to  pay  final  homage  was  an  eloquent 
expression  of  a  nation's  appreciation  of  service. 

The  deceased  Secretary  was  born  in  1872  in  the  town  of  Madruga, 
Province  of  Habana.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Habana 
in  law  and  medicine  in  1893  and  1894,  respectively.  In  1905  he 
received  the  Gutierrez  prize  from  the  Academj  <>f  Science.  For 
man)  years  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  professor  in  tin*  Na- 
tional School  of  Medicine  and  was  surgeon  at  the  Mercedes  and  San 
Francisco  de  Paula  hospitals,  lie  contributed  man)  articles  on 
medical  and  sanitary  subjects  and  was  Director  of  the  Journal  of 
Medicine.  Dr.  Nunc/  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Medical 
Science,  Societj  of  Clinics,  and  of  the  Medical  College. 

Among  the  more  noteworthy  of  his  achievements  while  head  of  the 
-aiiiiai\  department  may  be  mentioned  the  creation  of  the  infantile 
hygiene  service  ami  the  founding  of  consulting  stations;  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a  service  of  victim;  nurses;  the  organization  of  maternity 
hospitals;  the  inauguration  of  a  tuberculosis  sanitarium  at  Cojimar; 
the  creation  ot  milk-inspection  departmei  ts;  and  the  establishment 
of  summer  colonies  for  children  at  Triscornia.  lie  also  did  much  to 
encourage  the  inspection  and  regulation  <»l  the  -ale  *>>  food  product-. 
drinks,  ami  drugs. 

Upon  the  announcement  of  Dr.  Nunez's  demise,  President  Menocal 

ordered     the    J'litr'nl    of    the    Cllh;ili     \  a  \  \     to    proceed     to     l\e\     \\  r~|     In 

bring  hack  the  remains  *>(  the  deceased.  He  also  designated  certain 
days  of  official  mourning,  and  public  departments  and  pleasure  places 
were  closed  during  the  period  of  interment.  The  numerous  expres- 
sions of  grief  and  the  handsome  tributes  paid  to  Dr.  Nufiez b)  official 
ami  social  associates,  private  and  professional,  evidence  clearh  the 
respect  and  admiration  in  which  ho  was  held. 
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The  death  of  Judge  Thomas  H.  Anderson,  one  time  minister  of 
the  United  States  to  Bolivia,  on  Saturday,  September  30,  1916, 
brought  deep  regret  to  his  professional  associates  and  to  his  many 
friends  in  the  United  States  and  in  Bolivia.  Justice  Anderson  served  as 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Bolivia  from 
1889  to  1893.  During  the  years  that  lie  spent  in  that  diplomatic 
capacity  he  became  thoroughly  familiar  with  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions, not  only  of  the  country  to  which  he  was  accredited  but  of 
many  of  the  neighboring  republics  of  South  America.  He  was  par- 
ticularly well  posted  on  the  monetary  systems  of  South  America,  and 
when  the  question  of  a  silver  monetary  standard  was  agitated  in  the 
United  States,  Judge  Anderson  delivered  a  number  of  important 
addresses  on  the  subject.  In  connection  with  his  diplomatic  expe- 
rience, the  minister  also  prepared  a  Handbook  of  Bolivia  which  con- 
tained a  vast  amount  of  interesting  data  on  that  country  and  which 
for  a  number  of  years  served  as  a  valuable  and  authentic  compendium 
of  information. 

Returning  from  Bolivia,  the  minister  took  up  his  residence  at  the 
National  Capital  and  entered  into  the  practice  of  law.  In  this  profes- 
sion he  had  already  acquired  a  lucrative  practice  and  won  a  high 
place  in  his  native  State  of  Ohio.  In  1899  Mr.  Anderson  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  two 
years  later,  in  recognition  of  his  able  services,  he  was  named  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District.  As  a  member  of  this  high  tribu- 
nal, Justice  Anderson  was  called  upon  to  deliver  decisions  in  some  of 
the  most  notable  cases  that  have  appeared  before  the  higher  courts  of 
the  District. 

Judge  Anderson  was  born  in  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  in  1848.  He 
was  educated  at  the  public  and  private  schools  of  his  county  and  at 
Mount  Union  College,  Ohio.  The  college  later  conferred  upon  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  After  leaving  college,  he  taught 
school  for  a  short  time  and  then  returned  to  resume  his  legal  studies. 
On  entering  the  profession  he  promptly  made  a  distinct  place  for 
himself.  While  in  Washington,  the  .lodge  delivered  courses  of  law 
lectures  in  Georgetown  University,  in  the  National  University  Law 
School,  and  lectures  on  diplomacy  at  the  American  University,  of 
which  latter  institution  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
The  late  .Justice  was  a  member  of  the  National  Geographic  Society, 
the  Washington  Historical  .Society,  and  the  American  Bar  Association. 
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High-Grade  Manganese  Ores  of  Brazil,  l>\  Joseph  T.  Singe wald,  jr., 
mid  Benjamin  Miller,  i^  an  account,  in  a  recent  Dumber  <»l  the  Iron 
Age,  of  tlii^  very  important  and  constantly  growing  mining  industry 
of  the  largest  of  the  South  American  Republics.  The  production  <>f 
manganese  ore  in  Brazil  has  developed  steadily  from  1,430  tons  in 
\s\)\  to  350,000  tons  in  1915,  and  the  industry  gives  -till  greater 
promise  f< »r  the  future.  The  following  excerpts  from  the  article 
embody  some  of  the  salient  features: 

Manganese  Is  one  of  the  tew  industrially  Lmportanl  metals  thai  the  United  States 

does  not  produce  in  quantities  commensurate  with  it-  demand  and  consumption. 

of  manganese  are  mined  here  in  only  insignificanl  quantity,  and  the  production 

i-  oot  bo  greal  now  .i-  ii  was  in  years  g by     Theresull  is  thai  we  are  forced  t"  imporl 

annually  an  a\  erageofaboul  300,000  tons  of  such  ores,  having  a  value  of  over  $2,000,000, 
In  1914  one-half  of  this  ore  came  in  through  the  porl  of  Baltimore  and  one-third  through 
Philadelphia. 

The  European  war.which  has  produced  abnormal  conditions  in  sa>man)  industries 
has  likewise  affected  the  mining  of  manganese.  Before  the  outbreak  "i  the  war. 
I!'[-i.i  was  !•>  far  the  largesl  producer  of  manganese  ores,  British  I  ndia  ranked  second . 
.mil  Brazil  third;  moreover,  these  three  countries  were  the  only  importani  produ 
While  no  statistics  are  available  ol  the  presenl  production  of  Russia  and  India  i1  ie 
known  thai  there  has  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  their  output,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  Russia;  whereas,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  the  outpul  of  Brazil  has  been 
rapidly  increasing  to  a i  the  demand  for  manganese  in  this  country 

1  |>  i"  Mm-  outbreak  "i  the  war  the  rank  of  these  three  countries  as  contributors  to 
Mir  imports  of  manganese  ore  was  British  India.  Russia,  Brazil,  and  in  1913  onl) 
one-fifth  ui"  the  t<>ial  came  from  Brazil.  In  Iftl!  the  imports  from  Brazil  exceeded 
those  from  the  other  two  countries  and  amounted  to  two-fifths  of  the  total.  The  i!'i"i 
figures  give  Brazil  a  still  more  prominenl  position,  both  as  a  producer  and  as  a  con- 
tributor to  our  imports,  over  nine-tenths  of  the  latter  having  come  from  thai  country. 

The  manganese  industry  of  Brazil  is  of  comparatively  recenl  development,  and 
<  onaidering  thai  i1  is  an  industry  Bubjecl  to  all  the  t  icisaitudes  of  the  ir«>n  industry . 
n  has  enjoyed  a  continuous  expansion  since  its  inception  in  1894 

\  \  1 :  1 1  l  .     Ol     I  II  I.    KIN  AS  O  BRAES    DEPOSITS 

with  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  thai  lia>  been  produced  in  the  int<  ri< 

the  State  ol  Bahia  to  the  wesl  ol  the  city  of  Bahia,  ilii-  outpul  has  come  fr the 

State  "i  Minac  Genu        This  State,  the  nam.-  ol  which  means  "mines  ol  all  kinds 

u.i-  indeed  rightly  named,  as  ii  has  always  been  the  mining  regi I  Brazil,  and  it 

'■  certainlj  one  ol  the  mosl  remarkable  mineralized  areas  "i  the  world.  A  circle 
drawn  within  this  State  with  a  radius  ol  a  little  more  than  100  miles  would  include 
a  very  old  diamond  field  thai  has  been  producing  steadilj  for  over  t  Ii i > ••-  centuries; 
two  important  gold  mines,  one  of  which,  with  a  depth  of  5,824  feet,  enjoys  the  distinction 
ol  being  the  deepesl  mine  in  the  world;  the  world'a  largesl  and  richest  iron  ore  depos 
H-.  which,  until  one  has  actuall)  seen  them,  pass  the  bounds  of  credulity;  and  the 
importani  manganese  deposits  thai  are  about  to  he  described,  one  ol  which  has  a 

i,iii 
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,  i  tonnage  of  high-grade  ores  developed  than  an)  other  know  n  manganese  ■» cur 
rence  During  the  past  year,  we  lia<l  the  opportunitj  ol  visiting  .ill  of  these  depoeite 
The  manganese  deposits  are  so  little  known  and  yel  so  important  and  geologically 
interesting,  that  an  account  of  them  is  ot  considerable  interest 

The  manganese  ores  of  Minas  <  leraes  are  of  two  distinct  types,  occurring  in  separate 
but  n"i  far  distant  districts     The  older  district  renters  about  Miguel-Burnier,  which 

it  a  stati n  the  Estrada  da  Ferra  I  entral  <l"  Brasil,  196  kilometers  th  ol  Rio  de 

Janeiro,  and  parallels  the  branch  line  that  run-  from  there  t"  the  ancient  mining  town 
and  former  capita]  of  the  State,  Ouro  Preto     The  other  district  centers  about  Lafayette 

!  ..•In/  on  the  same  railroad  at  kil t«-r  163     The  centers  of  the  two  distrii  I 

consequently  but  20  miles  apart      The  former  lies  at  the  southern  edge  of  the  great 
iron  ore  region  of  Minas  and  the  latter  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  it 

ill  i     mil i  I  i    ;u  i:\ii  i;    DI8TRICT 

The  manganese  deposits  of  this  districl  extend  in  a  narrow  t  ■>  •  - 1 1  with  a  nearl)  i 
west  direction  from  the  Bocaina  mine,  which  lies  about  M.  miles  Bouthwest  of  Burnier, 
to  the  Rodeio  mine,  about  s  miles  east  ol  that  place;  in  other  words,  the  district  has 
.i  length  hi  about  H>  miles  parallel  to  the  Ouro  Preto  branch  of  the  railroad      With 
ption  "I  the  Rodeio  mine,  all  of  the  operations  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Carlos 
Wigg    administrator  of  the  Wigg  estate,  the  owners  ol  the  properties     The  Rodeio 
mine  lies  on  the  '  'ur..  Preto  branch  and  is  connected  with  the  Btation  Metallurgies  by 
an  aerial  tram      li  has  been  operated  during  the  past  three  years  bj  the  same  company 
thai  owns  the  Monro  da  Mina  mine  under  the  name  of  Companhia  Metallurgica,  and 
has  a  monthly  output  of  1 ,000  to  I  200  tow 
Mr   Wigg  told  ii-  that  he  started  mining  manganese  ores  in  1894,  on  what  is  known 
lion  6  of  ili>-  Wigg  estate,  and  that  he  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  person 
rk  manganese  ore  in  Minas  « ieraes     'I  he  first  mine,  located  on  a  bill  on  the  north 
side  of  the  railroad  at  fJzina  Btation,  ■"•  kilometers  east  oi  Burnier,  was  worked  con- 
tinuously mini  about  a  year  ago,  «  hen  the  opening  had  become  so  deep  and  bo  much 
i  had  i"  I"-  contended  with  thai  it  was  finally  abandoned.    The  present  output, 
•  (rating  aboul  100  tons  per  day,  comes  principally  from  section  9.  which  lies  I  mile 
1    urn    ;iii<1  i-  supplemented  by  small  outputs  from  a  number  of  openings 
between  Uzina  and  Burnier  and  from  the  Bocaina  mine 

The  Burnier  mangane res  occur  in  the  ftabira  iron  formation,  which  is  a  Bedi 

mentarj  series  of  probable  Algonkian  age  It  is  the  same  formation  that  includes 
the  great  iron  ore  deposits  of  this  part  oi  Brazil  In  the  vicinitj  of  the  manganese 
mines,  it  shows  a  rapid  succession  of  itabirite,  schist,  cal<  areous  schist,  and  limestone 
abundant  is  the  itabirite  the  limestone  occurs  al  various  horizons  in  the  Bhapc 
of  lenses  of  limited  extent,  sometimes  in  schist  at  <  ther  times  intercalated  between 
■chisl  and  itabirite,  and  then  again  wholly  inclosed  in  itabirite  The  limestone  is 
ribed  as  dolomitic  and  manganiferous 

\t  the  section  9  mine  the  width  of  the  mangan bed  is  from  I  to  I '  met<  ■ 

ii  has  been  developed  for  a  length  of  600  meters      \i  other  place*  the  width  of  the 
is  aomewhal  greater,  as  at  the  Uzina  mine,  where  it  had  ;i  maximum  wi 
metei        l  he  mines  are  usually  Btarted  as  open  cuts,  but  on  account  ol  th< 

narrow of  the  ore  bi  dies  the)  run  inl  i  depth  so  rapidly  that  underground  mil 

must  goon  !"•  substituted      The  -"it  decomposed  charactei  of  the  wall  rock  makes 
the  ground  exceedingly  heavy  and  « alls  for  considerable  timberii 

onsisl  for  the  most  part  of  amorphous  or  finelj  i  rystalline  compa<  t  man 
idea  with  h  hich  are  associated  many  lumps  and  concretionary  forms  similar 

'"  those  - mi in  the  brown  iron  ores     There  is  also  .i  certain  amount  • 

earthy  materia]  present      Psilomelane  is  probably  the  most  abundant  mineral    and 
mixed  with  it  i-  considerable  pyroluaite     The  ore  is  very  high  grade   av< 
■  'H  manganese,  I  per  -  ent  sdlii  a   and  <>  03  to  0  at  phosphi 
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THE    QIELUZ    DISTRICT. 


The  deposits  of  this  district  began  to  be  worked  a  few  years  after  mining  commenced 
at  Burnier,  and  this  is  now  by  far  the  most  important  area.  The  first  mine  was  that 
at  Piqnery,  which  lies  about  15  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Lafayette,  but  after  having 
furnished  about  250,000  tons  of  ore  it  was  abandoned  as  worked  out  about  10  years 
ago.  This  mine  was  worked  by  a  Brazilian  concern  known  as  the  Gonzalves  Ramos 
Companhia,  which  also  formerly  worked  on  what  is  now  a  part  of  the  Wigg  estate. 
The  principal  mine  at  the  present  time  is  the  Morro  da  Mina,  located  a  short  distance 
outside  of  Lafayette,  which  has  increased  its  production  to  700  tons  per  day.  It  is 
owned  and  operated  by  a  Brazilian  company  known  as  the  Companhia  Morro  da  Mina. 

A  German  company  under  the  name  Mineracao  da  Agua  Preta  has  been  working 
for  six  or  seven  years  the  rubble  ores  at  the  east  end  of  the  Morro  da  Mina  ground. 
and  with  an  average  production  of  2,000  tons  per  month  has  produced  a  total  of 
200,000  tons. 

On  the  small  hill  to  the  southeast  of  the  Morro  da  Mina,  the  extension  of  that  zone 
is  being  prospected  by  a  new  company  known  as  the  Companhia  Queluz  da  Mina. 
Another  working  mine  is  the  Cocuruto.  which  lies  about  25  miles  southwest  of  Lafay- 
ette and  is  connected  by  means  of  a  60-centimeter  gauge  line  40  kilometers  in  length 
with  Christiano,  a  station  on  the  main  line  about  30  kilometers  south  of  Lafayette. 
The  operator  here  is  a  Belgian  company  known  as  the  Societe  Anonyme  do  Man- 
ganese de  Ouro  Preto,  which  about  12  years  ago  opened  the  now  abandoned  Son 
Gonealo  mine  near  the  Piquery  mine.  The  Cocuruto  mine  has  been  worked  about 
seven  years  and  produces  3,000  tons  monthly. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  there  are  a  great  many  other  mines  in  the  district 
that  are  now  idle.  Orville  A.  Derby,  the  late  director  of  the  geological  survey  of 
Brazil,  says  of  the  district: 

The  mining  and  prospecting  operations  thus  far  effected  have,  on  account  of  ques- 
tions of  transportation,  been  limited  to  a  zone  10  to  20  kilometers  wide  on  each  side 
of  the  railroad.  In  the  zone  thus  defined  the  outcrops  of  ore  are  so  numerous  and 
large  as  to  indicate  an  extremely  extensive  and  widespread  mineralization  of  an  area 
that  is  doubtless  much  larger  than  has  thus  far  been  recognized. 

This  is  a  region  worthy  of  attention  on  the  part  of  American  iron  and  steel  nianu- 
fact  ureis  who  are  interested  in  securing  their  own  manganese  proper!  ies,  as  a  systematic 
investigation  of  the  region  will  almost  certainly  bring  to  lighl  other  deposits  of  im- 
portance. 

******* 

THE   MORRO   DA    MINA   MINE  THE   LARGEST. 

This  deposit  is  by  far  (lie  largest  manganese  occurrence  yet  discovered  in  Brazil. 
The  1915  production  amounted  to  200.0011  tons,  and  it  has  produced  a  total  of  over 
1.000.000  tons.  Development  work  has  proved  a  reserve  of  10,000.000  tons,  which 
.1.  de  A.  Lustosa,  the  manager  of  the  mine,  says  makes  this  the  largest  deposit  of  high- 
grade  manganese  ore  in  the  world.  The  mine  is  situated  on  a  hill  known  as  the  Morro 
da  Mina  about  7  kilometers  northeast  of  the  station  of  Lafayette,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  branch  railroad  line,  so  that  the  ore  can  be  loaded  into  the  cars  at  the 
mine  and  requires  no  further  handling  until  transferred  to  the  boats  for  exportation. 

The  Morro  da  Mina  is  a  hill  thai  has  an  elevation  of  I .  I  lo  meters  above  sea  level  and 
which  rises  to  a  height  of  200  meters  above  the  Burrounding  country.  The  ore  bodies 
occur  at  the  top  and  on  the  Hanks  of  t  hi'  hill  as  a  series  of  lenses  extending  in  a  direction 
I:;  degrees  west,  with  a  vertical  dip  and  a  pitch  of  45  degrees  to  the  southeast.    The 

principal  ore-bearing  area  has  a  length  of  800  meters  and  a  width  of  300  meters,  wit  hiii 
which  there  arc  four  important  lenses  overlapping  in  such  a  way  that  each  successive 
lens  toward  the  southeast  lies  on  the  northeast  Bide  of  the  preceding.      The  horizontal 

dimensions  oi  the  lenses  from  northwest  to  southeast  are  150  by  50  meters,  400  l>\   100 

meters.  L20  by  30  meters,  ami  loo  b\   I ■">  meters.     The  ores  have  I d  encountered  in 
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a  development  tunnel  which  cuts  the  second  and  third  ore  bodies  just  mentioned  at  a 
depth  of  130  meters  below  the  summit  of  the  hill,  indicating  that  they  extend  at  least 
to  this  depth.  In  addition  to  the  ores  in  situ,  there  is  a  large  tonnage  of  rubble  ores  on 
the  slopes  of  the  hill. 

Most  of  the  mining  is  by  open-cut  methods  and  is  done  by  hand.  Figure  4  shows  the 
southeast  end  of  the  main  workings  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Although  mining  costs  are 
low,  it  would  seem  that  with  the  magnitude  that  the  operations  have  now  attained 
they  could  be  still  further  reduced  through  the  use  of  steam  shovels.  Of  the  present 
output  two-thirds  comes  from  the  ore  in  place  and  one-third  from  rubble  ore  and  the 
screenings  of  an  old  dump.  All  of  the  ore  is  screened  over  a  2-centimeter  screen,  and 
only  the  oversize  is  shipped.  The  undersize,  constituting  about  15  per  cent  of  the 
product,  contains  35  per  cent  manganese  and  is  being  stored  on  a  separate  dump  to  be 
subjected  to  washing  or  other  beneficiation  at  some  future  time. 

MINING  AND  SHIPPING  COSTS. 

In  1914  mining  costs  had  been  reduced  to  60  cents  per  ton,  and  with  the  increased 
production  of  1915  were  doubtless  still  lower  in  that  year.  The  freight  rate  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  is  $1.50  per  ton.  Before  the  war  freight  rates  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Europe 
or  the  United  States  were  $3  to  $3.50  per  ton,  but  have  now  increased  to  $7.50  to 
Europe.  Exports  to  Europe  have  practically  ceased,  so  that  nearly  all  of  the  ore  is 
now  coming  to  this  country,  and  is  carried  principally  in  sailing  vessels  at  the  rate  of 
$5  per  ton. 

There  are  500  men  employed  at  the  mine,  and  the  company  is  showing  a  commend- 
able spirit  in  caring  for  them.  On  the  north  slope  of  the  hill  a  miners'  camp  has  been 
constructed  for  them,  consisting  of  a  number  of  simple  but  attractive  houses,  which 
are  rented  at  75  cents  to  $2.50  per  month,  this  rental  representing  10  per  cent  on  the 
cost  of  construction. 

Francisco  Goya  y  Lucientes,  the  great  Spanish  painter,  is  the  subject 
of  an  article  that  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Spanish  Bulle- 
tin.    The  English  translation  follows : 

Among  the  paintings  exhibited  at  the  ninety-first  annual  exhibition 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  held  recently  in  the  Fine  Arts 
Building  in  New  York  City,  an  exceptionally  meritorious  canvas  by 
F.  Luis  Mora,  entitled  "Fantasy  of  Goya,"  attracted  great  attention 
and  aroused  much  favorable  comment  among  visiting  art  connois- 
seurs. The  painting  shows  the  great  Spanish  artist  in  his  old  age, 
seated  and  holding  in  his  lap  a  portfolio.  On  the  aged  face  is  a 
dreamy,  far-away  look  of  reminiscence,  while  all  about  him  in  the 
shadows  of  the  background  and  in  the  high  light  of  the  foreground 
arc  clustered  the  chiei  figures  of  some  of  his  best-known  creations. 
The  picture  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  greatest  of  the  Spanish  paint- 
ers of  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  serves  to  revive  interest  in  his  romantic 
career  and  remarkable  work. 

Francisco  Goya  was  born  in  1746  at  the  little  town  of  Fuentcs  de 
Todos  not  far  from  Saragossa.  1 1  is  parents  were  ordinary,  hard-work- 
ing people  unable  to  give  the  boy  educational  advantages,  but  his  pas- 
sion for  drawing  came  to  the  attention  of  an  artist  by  the  name  of 
Jos6  Luzan  Martinez,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Mastroleo  at  Naples, 
and  the  artistic  genius  of  the  young  peasant  found  in  him  a  willing 


Courtesy  of  The  Volta  Review. 

FRANCISCO  Goya  Y  LUCIENTES. 

One  "i  -pain's  greatest  artists,  bom  a1  Foentes  de  Todos  near  Saragossa 
in  1746,  and  died  at  Bordeaux,  France,  in  1828. 
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THE  SPANISH  KING  AND  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 
One  of  the  famous  paintings  by  FraneiscoJGoya'y  Lucientes. 
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THE  BULL  FIGHT,  BY  GOYA. 
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instructor.  Be  was  but  12  years  of  age  at  the  time  lie  received  his 
first  lessons.  It  seems  thai  be  was  of  a  passionate  and  somewhat 
turbulent  nature,  and  even  at  an  early  age  became  involved  in  many 
difficulties.     At  the  age  of  19  he  was  sent  by  his  friends  to  Madrid 

to  continue'  his  studies,  and  from  all  accounts  lie  led  something  of  a 
wild  life  at  the  capital.  He  remained  there  for  a  year  <>r  two  when. 
determining  to  go  to  Rome  to  study  his  art  and  having  no  mean-,  he 
made  his  way  thither  by  adopting  the  career  of  a  bullfighter,  finally 
reaching  his  destination  broken  in  health  as  well  as  in  pocket. 

It  was  while  in  Italy  that  his  first  notable  work  was  produced,  in 
1772.  one  of  his  pictures  being  awarded  the  second  prize  in  a  compe- 
tition initiated  by  the  academy  of  Parma,  His  gallantries  and  reck- 
less l«>ve  of  adventure  again  involved  him  in  difficulties,  and  it  soon 
became  advisable  for  him  to  leave  Rome.  He  returned  to  Spain  in 
177.")  and  married  the  daughter  of  a  well-known  Spanish  artist,  Bayeu. 
On  returning  to  Madrid  he  commenced  painting  canvases  for  the 
tapestry  factory  of  Santa  Barbara,  in  which  the  King  0f  Spain  took 
much  interest.  Between  177(1  and  1780  he  appear-  to  have  supplied 
30  examples,  for  which  he  received  about  $6,000.  From  this  time 
hi-  career  assumed  its  most  brilliant  phase.  Something  of  his 
character  may  be  gleaned  from  the  following  excerpts  from  a  biograph- 
ical sketch  by  Adelaide  15.  Stilwell  in  the  -Inly  number  of  the  Volta 
Review. 

When  t  lie  year  1780  arrived  Goya  was: :ii .  and  despite  the  wildesl  of  escapades,  had 
worked  hard,  executed  numerous  pictures,  and  painted  many  portraits,  already  hav- 
ing achieved  the  honor  of  being  named  an  academician.  The  Cathedral  of  Saragossa 
wa.-  just  then  finished  after  being  rebuilt,  and  the  decorative  work  was  intrusted  to 
Goya'e  father-in-law,  who  found  it  far  too  heavy  a  task  for  one  pair  of  hands,  .so  he 
'ailed  in  the  assistance  of  his  brilliant  son-in-law  Francisco.  *  *  *  Meanwhile 
,1"-  painter  had  boon  introduced  at  court,  where  he  had  so  ably  portrayed  the  King 
that  success  was  assured;  yet  this  was  due  as  much  to  personal  as  to  artistic  influence, 
owing  to  the  forceful,  magnetic  personality  of  Goya,  and  his  position  at  court  became 
peculiarly  independent.     For  20  years  the  Spanish  court  had  been  but  I lull, 

oppressed  under  a  crushing  load  of  etiquette,  ami  al  last  was  frankly  tired  of  its  out- 
ward decorum;  so  the  reaction  had  set  in  there  even  as  it  had  done  in  England  at  the 
Restoration.    Goya  was  welcome,  for  his  readj  resource,  his  impudence,  was  a  relief, 

while  with  women  of  rank  lie  gained  plentiful  influ. Mac  through  .1 r  intellectual 

audacity,  only  too  willingly  the  artist  displayed  his  talents  and  reaped  a  rich 
reward,  becoming  in  time  court  painter  wiih  the  title  of  Excellence,  a  term  rather 
more  applicable  to  his  art  than  his  conduct.  The  Queen  found  him  moal  amusing, 
either  as  a  walking  newspaper,  courtier,  or  philosopher,  and  in  those  joyous  days 
Goya  found  such  an  atmosphere  admirably  suited  i,,  his  temperament,  both  as  painter 
ami  satirist.     *     *     * 

Such  tropical  sunlighl  of  success  was  nol  destined  to  last  too  Ion-.  <  toe  of  Goya's 
'"-'  friends,  the  charming  Duchess  of  Alba,  was  sent  in  exile  to  her  estate  at  Luca. 
1  '"•  ;""-'  """Id  not  alio*  her  to  deparl  alone,  and  during  their  journey  the  chaise 
broke  down,  when  Goyagallantlj  attempted  toplaj  blacksmith  and  mend  the  broken 
axle.  That  severe  exertion  broughl  on  a  -hill,  which  resulted— most  unfortunately 
for  him    in  complete,  permanent,  and  hopeless  deafness.    After  that.  Boured  temper 
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took  the  place  of  gaiety,  and  the  artist's  nearest  and  dearest  suffered  from  his  fits  of 
ill  humor.  After  a  year  the  court  recalled  its  favorite  painter,  and  he  so  successfully 
pleaded  for  the  banished  duchess  that  she  also  was  recalled,  yet  did  not  long  survive 
the  return  to  favor,  for  death  claimed  her  soon  afterwards,  while  she  was  still  at  the 
zenith  of  youth  and  beauty. 

Goya  was  an  indefatigable  worker.  Among  the  notable  commis- 
sions from  the  King  was  the  designing  of  a  series  of  frescoes  for  the 
Church  of  St.  Anthony  of  Florida,  Madrid,  and  he  also  produced 
works  for  Saragossa,  Valencia,  and  Toledo.  Over  40  years  after  his 
death,  soon  after  the  revolution  of  1868,  an  official  was  appointed  to 
take  an  inventory  of  all  works  of  art  belonging  to  the  nation,  and 
in  one  of  the  cellars  of  the  Madrid  palace  were  discovered  43  of  Goya's 
works  on  rolls  long  forgotten  and  neglected. 

In  portraiture  Goya  was  a  master.  His  portraits  are  evidently 
lifelike  and  unexaggerated,  and  he  disdained  flattery.  He  worked 
rapidly,  and  during  his  long  stay  in  Madrid  painted,  amongst  many 
others,  the  portraits  of  four  sovereigns  of  Spain— Charles  III  and  IV, 
Ferdinand  VII,  and  "King  Joseph."  The  Duke  of  Wellington  also 
sat  to  him,  but  on  his  making  some  remark  in  regard  to  his  manner  of 
working  which  aroused  the  artist's  anger,  Goya  seized  a  plaster  cast 
and  hurled  it  at  the  head  of  the  Duke.  There  are,  however,  two 
extant  pencil  sketches  of  Wellington  by  Goya,  one  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  other  in  a  private  collection.  One  of  Goya's  best  por- 
traits is  that  of  the  lovely  Andalusian  Duchess  of  Alba. 

Including  the  designs  for  tapestry,  Goya's  genre  works  are  numerous 
and  varied,  both  in  style  and  feeling,  from  his  "Al  Fresco  Breakfast," 
"  Romeria  de  San  Isidro,"  to  the  "Curate  Feeding  the  Devil's  Lamp," 
the  "Meson  del  Gallo,"  and  the  painfully  realistic  massacre,  of  the 
"Dos  de  Mayo."  His  versatility  was  remarkable.  In  his  hands  the 
pencil,  brush,  and  graver  were  equally  powerful.  Some  of  his  crayon 
sketches  of  scenes  in  the  buU  ring  are  full  of  force  and  character, 
slight  but  full  of  meaning.  He  was  in  his  thirty-second  year  when  he 
commenced  his  etchings  from  Velasquez,  whose  influence  mav,  how- 
ever, be  traced  in  his  earlier  work.  Goya  is  more  widely  known, 
perhaps,  for  Ids  etchings  than  for  his  works  in  oil;  the  latter  neces- 
sarily must  be  sought  in  public  and  private  collections,  principally  in 
Spain,  while  the  former  are  known  and  prized  in  every  capital  in 
Europe. 

^  In  1822  Goya  left  Spain  and  went  to  France.     After  a  short  stay  in 
Pans  he  finally  went  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  lived  at  the  home  of  his 
friend  and  patroness,  Madam  Weiss,  until  his  death  at  the  age  of  82 
on  April  16,  1828. 

hi  commenting  on  his  work  the  critic  in  The  Volta  Review  writes: 

Francisco  Goya  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  satirist,  courtier,  and  violent  agent  of 
the  Revolution.  In  his  career  the  courtier  protected  the  radical,  while  both  in  turn 
were  protected  by  the  artist.    Thus  when  Goya  was  called  before  the  Inquisition  for 
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publishing  dangerous  etchings  he  was  shielded  as  artist  by  the  King,  who  bought  the 
pictures,  although  the  Queen  was  sadly  satirized  in  those  etchings.  H<>w  often  did  he 
illustrate  those  hateful  vices  of  tyranny  and  cruelty,  with  every  horrid  detail  at  tie- 
command  of  his  terrible  genius,  having  no  doubt  a  purpose  to  inculcate  such  lessons 
with  exceeding  bitterness,  even  as  the  sharp  acid  bites  keenly  into  the  etcher's  plate. 
His  satire  may  be  best  compared  tp  Hogarth's  in  England,  but  the  latter's  work  is 
like  lemon  juice  beside  Soya's  vitriolic  methods.  For  his  time  in  that  line  of  work 
he  stands  alone  for  strength,  skill,  and  effrontery. 

The  Salmon  of  the  Pacific  is  the  subject  of  a  recent  story  in  the 
Latin-American  editions  of  the  Bulletin.  While  an  industry  of  the 
United  States,  nevertheless  the  story  of  the  salmon  may  be  of  interest 
to  many  readers  of  the  English  edition. 

Millions  of  cans  of  salmon  are  sold  annually;  countless  households 
and  hotels  include  this  nutritious  fish  in  their  menus;  numerous  arc 
the  ways  in  which  this  wholesome  dish  is  prepared  to  tempt  the 
palate  of  the  epicure:  and  yet  if  the  question  were  asked  about  the 
life,  habitat,  and  preparation  of  this  fish,  how  few  would  be  able  to 
answer  it.  The  satisfaction  derived  from  the  finished  product  is  fre- 
quently such  as  {o  completely  obscure  the  elemental  factors  tliat  enter 
into  its  making. 

And  so  it  is  when  there  is  placed  before  the  diner  the  dainty  salmon 
salad,  prettily  pink  in  its  freshness,  spread  upon  the  green  lettuce 
leave-,  seasoned  with  oils  and  dressings,  and  blended  with  the  savory 
flavors  of  celery  and  cucumbers.  Strange  and  distant  would  be  the 
thought  of  swiftly  flowing  streams  carrying  in  their  wake  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  these  monarchs  of  the  fish  kingdom.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  associate  with  this  tempting  morsel  the  idea  of  nets  and 
t  raps  placed  in  the  midst  of  streams  to  catch  tons  of  these  bright  silver 
fishes.  And  the  idea  of  ponderous  grinding  machinery,  cutting, 
cleaning,  drying,  packing,  and  steaming  the  salmon  meat  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  all  parts  of  the  world  would  certainly  not  suggest  itself 
to  the  happy  diner  whose  mind  is  by  this  time  set  on  a  second  helping 
rather  than  on  the  derivation  of  the  food. 

And  yet  the  story  of  the  salmon  is  of  absorbing  interest.  It  is 
unique  in  the  life  history  of  the  lower  kingdoms.  It  is  a  well  known 
habit  of  this  fish  to  come  to  fresh  water  to  spawn.  After  a  life  of 
about  four  years  spent  in  the  seas,  growing,  accumulating  fat.  and 
3toring  energy,  the  salmon  moves  inshore,  and  returns  to  spawn 
invariably  to  the  same  place  in  which  it  was  hatched.  Once  it  enters 
fresh  water,  it  takes  m>  food,  although  the  journey  shoreward  may 
have  been  many  hundred  and  even  a  thousand  mile-,  upstream  all  the 
way,  and  over  apparently  impossible  falls  and  wildesl  rapids.  At  the 
place  of  nativity  the  males  and  females,  much  wasted  in  flesh  from 
fasting,  pair  off,  dig  a  uest,  using  heads,  tails,  and  fins  with  almost 
human  intelligence.  The  eggs  are  then  laid,  from  two  to  six  thousand 
to  each  fish.     And  now  occurs  one  of  nature's  mysteries,  the  most 
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characteristic  and  remarkable  event  in  the  life  of  the  Pacific  salmon. 
Every  individual  of  every  species  dies  shortly  after  spawning.  It  has 
done  its  life  work. 

The  eggs  hatch  within  one  to  six  months  according  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water,  and  a  minute  swimming  creature,  called  an 
alevin,  appears,  hiding  among  the  pebbles,  eating  nothing,  and 
unable  to  swim.  Soon  it  begins  to  grow  rapidly  and  sets  out  on 
its  often  long  journey  to  sea,  traveling  mostly  at  night,  and  at  the 
rate  of  10  miles  or  more  a  day,  for  weeks  or  months.  Now  grown 
to  a  sizable  fish,  it  lingers  a  long  time  in  the  brackish  river  mouths, 
for  it  is  unable  to  bear  an  immediate  change  from  fresh  water  to  salt. 
Reaching  its  home  in  the  sea,  it  becomes  a  powerful  aggressive  fish, 
often  gamy,  and  here  probably  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
in  which  it  was  spawned  the  salmon  makes  its  home  for  years,  usually 
four,  preparing  for  the  final  ordeal  and  purpose  of  its  life. 

Upon  reaching  full  size  some  instinct  drives  it  into  the  fresh  water 
again  for  spawning  purposes,  and  it  is  while  on  this  journey  that 
fishermen  lie  in  wait  with  all  manner  of  devices  to  entrap  it.  Trav- 
eling as  they  do  in  immense  schools,  the  trapping  devices  are  nec- 
essarily large  for  the  big  hauls.  At  some  points  the  seining  methods 
with  gill  nets  are  used.  This  scheme  embodies  fishing  on  a  grand 
scale,  since  the  hauling  of  the  seine  is  too  heavy  a  task  for  human 
beings  and  is  performed  by  horses  that  plunge  into  the  water. 
When  the  net  has  been  drawn  in,  a  cordon  of  fishermen  make  sure 
of  their  catch  by  lifting  the  net  as  high  as  possible  out  of  water. 
while  other  workers  inside  toss  the  fish  into  the  open  boats  waiting 
close  at  hand. 

In  trapping  the  most  ingenious  device  employed  is  the  "fish  wheel 
These  resemble  somewhat  the  old-fashioned  mill  wheel  and  are 
turned  by  the  current  of  the  stream.  They  catch  the  fish  as  they 
attempt  to  pass  up  the  river,  and,  carrying  them  aloft  with  the 
revolutions  of  the  wheel,  empty  them  into  a  boat  connected  with 
each  trap. 

Another  type  of  trap  consists  of  a  series  of  inclosures  walled  with 
nets,  into  which  the  fish  go  in  numbers.  Once  inside  the  salmon 
roam  from  one  to  another  of  these  inclosures  in  their  efforts  t< 
escape,  until  finally  they  find  themselves  in  a  huge  net,  which  w  il 
hold  30,000  to  40,000  fish  at  a  time. 

There  are  five  distinct  species  of  the  Pacific  salmon,  constituting 
a  group,  closely  resembling  the  Atlantic  salmon,  but  separated  bi 
marked  anatomical  and  physiological  peculiarities.  All  of  thes 
species  occur  on  the  California  coast,  from  the  northern  border  o 
California  to  Alaska.  However,  the  majestic  stream,  the  Columbi 
River,  which  for  over  200  miles  forms  the  boundary  between   th 
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States  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  is  the  heart  and  center  of  the 
salmon  industry.  It  is  in  that  river  that  the  largest  of  the  class,  the 
most  magnificent  of  all  the  salmons,  the  Royal  Chinook  abounds. 
It  has  an  average  weight  of  nearly  25  pounds,  and  is  often  caught 
weighing  40  to  60  pounds,  while  occasionly  examples  of  over  100 
pounds  are  taken. 

So  successful  are  the  devices  and  so  numerous  are  the  salmon  that 
have  their  habitat  in  the  northwest  section  of  the  United  States  that 
salmon  fishing  and  canning  have  become  the  backbone  of  its  prosperity. 
During  the  50  years  that  have  elapsed  since  salmon  canning  began 
more  than  85,000,000  cases  (each  holding  48  one-pound  cans)  have 
been  packed.  The  weight  of  the  fresh  salmon  entering  into  this 
output  has  been  over  five  billion  pounds.  Recent  years  have  wit- 
nessed marked  changes  in  the  relative  amounts  of  salmon  canned, 
salted,  and  sold  fresh  or  refrigerated,  but  much  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  catch  is  still  canned.  The  market  value  of  the  salmon  of 
the  Pacific  States,  British  Columbia,  and  Alaska,  which  is  sold  in 
a  canned,  salted,  smoked,  frozen,  or  fresh  condition  is  nearly 
$28,000,000.  Thirty-five  thousand  people  are  engaged  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  industry,  and  the  invested  capital  is  fully 
$30,000,000.  In  fine,  the  Pacific  salmons  are  the  most  valuable 
fishes  not  only  of  the  United  States,  but  of  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere,  and,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  sea  herrings,  are 
commercially  the  leading  fishes  of  the  world. 

Developing  the  Practical  Utility  of  Aviation  in  South  America  is 
the  title  of  an  article  in  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Bulletin,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  English  version: 

As  an  agent  of  destruction  and  an  aid  to  war,  aviation  has  reached 
quite  a  high  state  of  development  in  Europe.  For  scouting  purposes 
and  for  killing  scientifically  trained  aviators  the  heavier-than-air 
machines  of  all  the  belligerent  countries  are  proving  their  utility. 
The.  first  extensive  practical  use,  therefore,  of  one  of  man's  greatest 
achievements — the  conquest  of  the  air — has  been  to  destroy  human 
lite.  A  sad  commentary  on  the  world's  slow  progress  from  barbarism 
to  enlightenment ! 

Naturally,  the  development  of  an  invention  in  regard  to  its  utility 
is  largely  determined  by  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  studied  and 
perfected.  Had  Europe  continued  to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  its 
peaceful  way  and  the  thought  and  energies  of  its  various  peoples  beeE 
directed  toward  the  promotion  of  friendly  relations  and  the  perfection 
of  easy  and  rapid  means  of  communication  and  transportation 
between  the  several  nations,  by  this  time,  no  doubt,  the  Zeppelins 
and  aeroplanes  would  have  heen  put  to  many  more  humane  and 
beneficent  uses.  Only  a  short  time  before  the  war  began  the  Zeppelin 
had  been  improved  in  size,  safety,  and  carrying  capacity  to  such  an 
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Courtesy  of  Flying. 

TYPES  OF  AEROPLANES  AND  HYDROPLANE  POPULAR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Upper  picture:  Flying  boat  being  launched  from  the  afteideck  of  a  waiship  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
Middle  picture:  A  twin-motored  aeroplane  with  which  Victor  Carlstrom  flew  614  miles  in  8  hours 
and  41  minutes.  Lower  picture:  A  hydroplane  with  16  men  on  board.  This  type  of  machine  is 
adaptable  for  Coast  Guard  work  and.general  cruising. 
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extent  that  it  had  become  a  factor  in  tourist  exploitation.  A  German 
company  was  offering  tourist  tickets  which  covered  a  voyage  from 
New  York  to  various  points  in  northern  Europe  utilizing  steamers, 
Zeppelins,  and  railway  trains — the  sea,  air,  and  land — en  route  to  the 
point  of  destination.  But  the  war  stopped  all  this  development  very 
promptly.  The  pleasure  ships  of  the  air  became  monsters  of  destruc- 
tion and  the  "bird  men"  changed  to  falcons  of  prey.  The  best 
thought  of  Europe  since  then  has  been  given  to  devising  the  most 
efficient  methods  of  killing  fellow  human  beings. 

Happily,  however,  there  is  still  quite  a  large  portion  of  the  world 
where  men  of  brains,  of  courage,  and  initiative,  are  directing  their 
attention  to  the  pursuits  of  peace  and  to  the  advancement  and  con- 
servation of  the  human  race  instead  of  toward  its  destruction.  The 
Western  Hemisphere  has  still  retained  its  sanity,  and  to-day  its  peoples 
are  carrying  on  the  work  of  fostering  the  agencies  of  peace  and  of 
perfecting  the  various  instruments  whereby  humanity  may  be  made 
better  and  happier.  Several  factors  enter  into  the  problem  of  pro- 
moting peace  and  friendship  between  peoples  and  nations,  but  among 
them  all  perhaps  none  is  more  potent  than  that  of  acquaintance  and 
constant  friendly  intercourse.  Aviation,  as  it  is  being  developed  in 
South  America,  promises  to  promote  such  relations  rapidly  and 
effectively  and  its  progress  is  therefore  a  matter  of  interest  and 
worthy  of  note. 

Generally  speaking,  physical  conditions  have  much  to  do  with  the 
facility  with  which  communication  can  be  carried  on  between  more 
or  less  widely  separated  peoples.  Distance,  however,  is  but  one 
factor,  and  often  not  the  most  important.  A  letter  may  be  carried 
by  the  fast  mail  trains  of  the  United  States  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  a  distance  of  about  3,000  miles,  in  less  than  five  days. 
From  a  Pacific  port  of  South  America  to  certain  inland  towns  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Andes,  perhaps  not  over  300  miles  distant,  it  may 
take  a  letter  three  weeks  to  reach  its  destination.  But  at  this  point 
there  is  no  railroad  over  the  Andes.  Again,  a  traveler  may  cross 
the  South  American  Continent  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Valparaiso, 
Chile,  a  distance  of  888  miles,  in  36  hours,  while  it  will  take  him  as 
many  days  to  cover  half  that  distance  in  other  sections  where  tropical 
wilderness  or  almost  insurmountable  heights  must  be  crossed.  The 
topography  of  the  country  to  be  traversed  is  thus  often  a  determining 
factor  as  to  ease  and  rapidity  of  communication  if  only  ordinary 
means  are  to  be  relied  upon.  The  one  means  of  communication, 
however,  which  is  practically  independent  of  the  character  of  the 
earth's  surface  is  that  of  the  air.  The  wireless  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone have  practically  eliminated  the  physical  surface  obstructions 
to  communication  of  a  more  or  less  limited  character;  aviation  is 
sure  to  eliminate  such  obstructions  to  the  extent  that  communication 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  TAKEN  FROM  AEROPLANE. 

On  Long  Island,  a  portion  of  which  is  included  within  the  city  of  New  York,  there  is  the  greatest  flying 
field  in  the  United  States.  A  school  has  been  established  where  instruction  is  given  in  flying  and  in 
the  care  of  machines. 


I 
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NEW  TYPES  OF  SEA  PLANES. 


EFo„fcP1  Ure:  °ne  ?f  '•£?  new  300-horsepower  sea  planes  built  for  the  United  States  Navy  The 
S'ffPP?  '•-?  tVr°  enginf  connected  with  a  single  propeller,  and  it  is  possible  to  useeither 
hfShft£  i  vil V,  o  d,6S,oed--  L.0Wer^  nevv  tyPe  of  sea  Plane  wllich  carried  a  600-pound  load  12,362  feet 
$12  000  minutes.    These  machines  are  expensive,  the  selling  price  of  the  lower  being 
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AVIATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  United  States  Government  is  to  spend  $13,000,000  on  flying  machines  and  balloon  equipment.  The 
upper  picture  shows  one  of  the  new  twin-motored  machines  flying  in  an  aviation  field  near  New  York. 
Lower  picture:  Kite  balloon  presented  to  the  National  Guard'  of  Ohio  by  a  large  manufacturer  in  that 
State.    Many  new  features  are  embodied  in  its  construction. 
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may  be  unlimited  and  rapid  transportation  will  be  possible  between 
places  hitherto  separated  by  almost  impassable  barriers. 

In  no  large  section  of  the  world  has  the  physical  structure  of  the 
earth's  surface  been  such  a  potent  factor  in  limiting  communication 
and  transportation  as  in  South  America,  particularly  on  the  west 
coast,  where  the  mighty  Andes  raise  a  wall  between  the  coast  cities 
and  the  interior.  With  dauntless  courage  and  energy  the  people 
have  overcome  this  obstacle  in  several  places.  The  highest,  steepest, 
and  most  remarkable  railways  in  the  world  are  to  be  found  there, 
railways  that  have  cost  in  some  parts  as  much  as  $100,000  per  mile, 
but  the  tremendous  expense  of  such  undertakings  has  necessarily 
limited  their  number.  The  erection  and  maintenance  of  telegraph 
lines  was  also  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  and  great  cost.  When 
wireless  telegraphy  was  perfected  it  was  a  godsend  to  these  people 
and  to-day  this  means  of  communication  is  to  be  found  in  more 
common  use  in  the  countries  of  South  America  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  Just  as  soon  as  a  new  method  of  communication  is 
shown  to  be  practical  the  South  Americans  can  be  depended  upon  to 
adopt  it,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  them  now  taking  the  lead  in 
developing  the  practical  use  of  aviation  as  a  means  of  communication 
and  transportation. 

Last  March  the  First  Pan  American  Aeronautical  Conference  was 
held  in  Santiago,  Chile.  Delegates  from  nine  American  Republics 
were  in  attendance,  among  them  the  best  known  and  most  skillful 
aviators  of  the  continent.  The  Pan  American  Aeronautic  Associa- 
tion was  formed,  with  Sr.  Don  Jorge  Matte  Gormaz,  of  Chile,  as  its 
first  president;  Mr.  Courtland  F.  Bishop,  of  New  York,  first  vice 
president;  and  Sr.  Don  Alberto  Mascias,  of  Argentina,  secretary 
general.  The  great  pioneer  in  aviation,  Senhor  Alberto  Santos- 
Dumont,  of  Brazil,  was  in  attendance,  and  was  made  the  first  hon- 
orary president  of  the  association. 

Santos-Dumont  is  a  remarkable  man.  The  world  owes  much  to 
his  daring  experiments  in  aviation,  and  it  has  acknowledged  the  debt, 
for  his  name  is  honored  in  every  civilized  country  on  the  globe.  He 
is  not  only  a  man  of  daring  courage  and  initiative,  but  he  is  a  man  of 
vision  and  action.  He  is  now  engaged  in  instituting  active  measures 
to  promote  the  practical  application  of  aeronautics  in  South  America. 
What  he  expects  to  accomplish  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
quotations  from  a  statement  he  recently  made : 

Ten  years  ago  I  piloted  my  very  primitive  aeroplane  for  a  few  seconds,  covering  a 
distance  of  less  than  50  meters,  and  the  fact  was  reported  all  over  the  world  as  a  tre- 
mendous achievement.  To-day  I  am  traveling  through  South  America  making  plans 
to  establish  aeroplane  lines  between  different  points  to  solve  difficult  problems  of 
transportation  which  restrict  the  development  of  the  resources  of  South  America. 

A  few  decades  ago  the  world  was  astonished  by  the  development  of  the  railroad  in 
North  America,  the  ramification  of  lines  uniting  distant  cities  and  facilitating  travel, 
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TESTING  AEROPLANES  AT  THE  FACTORY. 


The  tests  given  to  aeroplanes  before  acceptance  by  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy  are  very  thorough. 
All  the  aeroplane  factor  i  es  in  the  United  States  also  give  their  product'most  careful  tests  before  deliv- 
ery. The  three  pictures  on  this  page  show  various  tests  given  the  apparatus  by  the  manufacturer. 
Upper  left-hand  pictureshows  a  propeller  under  trial.  Upper  right-hand  picture  shows  the  testing  of 
wheels  and  tires.  Lower  pictureshows  the  wings  of  an  aeroplane  being  tested  with  a  weight  of  13,800 
pounds  uniformly  distributed. 


NEW  TYPES  OF  AMERICAN  AEROPLANES 


The  A    ' f       q  --——ww,   ^-n-xvuriyAJNES. 
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NIGHT  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  ZEPPELIN  AIRSHIP. 
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communication,  and  commerce.     South  America  only  needs  fast  transportation  to 
itZvePlopedn0rm0US  ^  resourcee-    Without  fa*t  transportation  they  will  remain 

nJ  wn^'f '.r^111^7-*116  large  and  P°Weriul  aer°Planes  that  are  being  built 
T,n  S  t  +  +  Vn  *"£  COnUng  feW  yeaf8'  briDg  the  opportunity  for  the  South  Amer- 
ican States  to  utihze  the  greatest  invention  of  modern  times  in  doing  for  them  what 
the  railroads  did  for  the  United  States.  Very  soon  we  shall  see  thousands  of  big  Tero- 
planes  operating  over  the  most  difficult  and  inaccessible  regions  of  South  America 
uniting  cities,  fostering  business,  and  bringing  civilization  to  isolated  communities  ' 
An  air  line  can  be  operated  between  two  points  100  miles  apart,  on  short  notice 
for  what  it  would  cost  to  build  a  single  mile  of  railroad.     To  those  in  South  America 

U  "  f  ei£rn-  °rTi  t0  SPenu  °ne  WGek'  "^  at  tlmeS  l0nger'  to  travel  over  *  dis- 
tance of  100  miles  the  very  thought  of  covering  the  same  distance  in  100  minutes 
seems  incredible.     And  yet  it  is  at  hand. 

The  aeroplanes  needed  for  aerial  travel  and  transportation  can  be  constructed  now 
it  is  only  a  question  of  applying  them-and  the  plans  for  the  application  may  take 
several  months.  But  when  a  start  is  made  the  development  will  be  swift  and  the 
results  will  be  such  as  we  can  hardly  foresee.  Difficult  problems  of  transportation 
will  be  solved  and  the  aircraft  will  be  an  important  sociological  factor 
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MEETING  OF  THE  GOVERNING  BOARD. 

On  November  1  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
held  its  first  autumn  meeting.     Those  present  included  Hon.  Robert 
Lansing    Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  chairman  ex 
omcio;  Sr.  Domicio  da  Gama,  ambassador  of  Brazil;  Sr.  Dr  Romulo 
,  *T'-  al»bassador  of  Argentina;  Sr.  Ignacio  Calderon,  minister 
of  Bolivia;  Sr.   Dr.   Carlos  M.   de  Pena,  minister  of  Uruguay  Sr 
Joaquin  Mendez,  minister  of  Guatemala;  Sr.  Dr.  Alberto  Membreno' 
minister   of   Honduras;  Sr.    Dr.    Gonzalo    S.    Cordova,    minister   of 
Ecuador;  Mr.   Solon  Menos,   minister  of  Haiti;  Sr    Dr    C    M    de 
Cespedes,  minister  of  Cuba;  Sr.  Dr.  Santos  A.  Dominici,  minister  of 
Venezuela;  Sr.  Dr.  Rafael  Zaldivar,  minister  of  Salvador;  Sr   M   de 
*reyre   y   Santander,    charge   d'affaires   of   Peru;  Sr.    Dr.    Joaquin 
Cuadra  Zavala,  charge  d'affaires  of  Nicaragua;  Sr.  Gustavo  MunizUa 
Varela,  charge  d'affaires  of  Chile;  Sr.  J.  E.  Lefevre,  charge  d'affaires 
of  Panama;  Mr.  John  Barrett,  Director  General,  and  Mr.  Francisco  J 
1  anes,  Assistant  Director.     The  ministers  of  Colombia,  Para-uav' 
Dommican  Republic,  and  Costa  Rica  were  unavoidably  absent  & 

ihe  principal  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  submission  by  the 
Director  General  of  his  annual  report  on  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  past  fiscal  year,  1915-16,  and  his  estimate  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1917-18.  This  report  was 
accompanied  by  a  brief  review  also  of  the  activities  of  the  office 
during  the  past  year,  which  showed  it  to  have  been  the  record  year 
ol  its  existence.     The  report  was  read  in  Spanish  by  the  Assistant 
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Director  and  then  ordered  printed  and  referred  to  the  supervisory 
committee  for  its  study  and  resubmission  to  the  Governing  Board 
for  final  action. 

On  motion  of  the  ambassador  of  Argentina  the  chairman  of  the 
board  was  authorized  to  fill  the  vacancies  existing  on  the  neutrality 
committee.  The  minister  of  Uruguay  read  a  paper  on  the  work 
before  this  committee.  Upon  motion  of  the  minister  of  Bolivia, 
following  a  presentation  of  the  situation  by  the  chairman  of  the 
board,  in  his  capacity  as  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  a 
resolution  was  unanimously  passed  instructing  the  Director  General 
to  extend  an  invitation  to  the  American-Mexican  Joint  Commission 
at  Atlantic  City  to  hold  its  future  sessions  in  the  Pan  American 
Building  if  it  should  see  fit  to  adjourn  to  Washington  from  that  city. 

Before  the  meeting  adjourned  the  minister  of  Ecuador,  Sr.  Dr.  Don 
Gonzalo  S.  Cordova,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  for  several 
j^ears,  made  a  brief  appropriate  address  announcing  that  he  was  to 
return  to  his  country  and  would  soon  be  succeeded  by  another 
minister.  He  made  felicitous  reference  to  his  experience  as  a  member 
of  the  board  and  wished  the  Governing  Board  and  the  Pan  American 
Union  continued  success  in  their  labors.  Upon  motion  of  the  minister 
of  Bolivia,  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  passed,  it  was  spread 
upon  the  records  that  the  Governing  Board  viewed  with  regret  the 
departure  of  the  minister  of  Ecuador  and  wished  him  well  in  his 
future  responsibilities. 

After  adjournment  a  photograph  was  taken  of  the  Governing 
Board  seated  around  its  regular  meeting  table,  while  another  one  was 
taken  of  all  the  members  in  front  of  the  fountain  in  the  patio.  The 
large  attendance  at  this  first  meeting  of  the  official  year  and  the 
interest  manifested  in  the  proceedings  augurs  well  for  the  continued 
welfare  and  usefulness  of  the  Pan  American  Union  as  an  international 
organization. 

COMMERCIAL    ARBITRATION    BETWEEN    ARGENTINA    AND    THE     UNITED 

STATES. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  most  important  matters  that 
received  the  attention  of  the  conference  of  the  International  High 
Commission  on  Uniform  Legislation,  held  in  Buenos  Aires  last  April, 
was  the  provision  for  "Arbitration  of  commercial  disputes."  The 
code  of  procedure  adopted  by  the  representatives  of  Argentina  and 
the  United  States  and  subsequently  ratified  by  the  conference,  was 
outlined  in  an  address  to  the  conference  by  Hon.  John  H.  Fahey, 
which  was  reproduced  in  part  in  the  June,  1916,  number  of  the 
Bulletin.     The  main  provisions  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

Permanent  agreements  may  be  entered  into  between  business  men 
of  the  two  countries  under  which  disputes  shall  be  settled  in  accord- 
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ance  with  the  plan  devised  by  the  Bolsa  de  Comercio  of  Buenos  Aires, 
representing  the  business  men  of  Argentina,  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  in  like  manner  representing  those  of 
its  country,  and  a  specific  transaction  closed  by  cable  may  be  settled 
in  the  same  manner  in  case  of  difficulty  by  the  incorporation  in  the 
cable  exchanges  of  a  code  word  having  reference  to  the  agreements 
and  providing  for  arbitration. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  code  of  procedure,  the  Bolsa  de  Comercio 
binds  itself  to  maintain  a  committee  of  arbitration  of  five  members 
resident  in  Argentina,  three  of  whom  are  named  by  it  and  approved 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  two  of  whom 
are  named  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  and 
approved  by  the  Buenos  Aires  organization.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  in  turn  maintains  a  similar  committee  in 
the  United  States  selected  in  like  fashion.  These  committees  have 
charge  of  all  arbitrations  conducted  in  either  country.  Furthermore, 
in  Argentina  there  is  established  a  permanent  list  of  30  representa- 
tive and  responsible  gentlemen  representing  different  lines  of  business 
who  may  act  as  arbitrators.  Fifteen  of  these  are  selected  by  the 
Bolsa  de  Comercio  and  approved  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States.  A  like  number  is  nominated  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  approved  by  the  Bolsa  de  Comercio.  In  the  United 
States  a  similar  arbitration  board  is  chosen  under  exactly  the  same 
conditions.  In  the  event  of  dispute  between  business  men  of  the 
two  countries,  if  they  do  not  agree  between  themselves  on  three 
arbitrators  to  settle  the  question  arising,  then  the  committee  on 
arbitration  maintained  in  the  country  where  the  arbitration  is  to 
take  place  selects  three  arbitrators  from  the  regular  list  of  30  resident 
in  that  country.  The  arbitration  committee  being  appointed,  the 
trial  of  the  case  proceeds  under  a  carefully  drawn  set  of  rules  which 
provide  for  practically  all  contingencies  that  could  be  foreseen.  The 
permanent  list  of  30  representative  men  in  each  of  the  countries  has 
been  named  and  approved  by  the  respective  commercial  organiza- 
tions of  Argentina  and  the  United  States.  In  this  connection  the 
Bulletin  is  pleased  to  state  that  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  was  honored  by  being  named  by  the  Bolsa  de 
Comercio  of  Buenos  Aires  as  one  of  its  15  representatives  in  the 
United  States,  the  nomination  having  been  approved  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  has  accepted  the 
appointment. 

THE  argentine  ambassador  addresses  boston  audience. 

The  custom  of  observing  the  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus  is  being  moi-e  generally  adopted  throughout 
the  Americas  each  year.  The  occasion  is  celebrated  in  one  form  or 
another  in  practically  all  of  the  21  countries  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
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sphere,  and  in  the  United  States  October  12,  known  as  Columbus 
Day,  has  been  declared  a  legal  holiday  in  33  of  the  48  States.  Pa- 
triotic addresses,  music,  and  other  appropriate  exercises  are  the 
features  of  special  celebrations  in  many  of  the  cities  and  towns  of 
the  country.  The  city  of  Boston  has  instituted  the  custom  of  invit- 
ing some  distinguished  Pan  American  each  year  to  be  the  principal 
speaker  on  the  occasion  of  its  celebration.  This  year  Dr.  Romulo  S. 
Naon,  Argentine  ambassador  to  the  United  States,  was  the  specially 
invited  guest  and  orator.  The  day  was  given  over  to  various 
patriotic  exercises,  such  as  flag  raising,  military  processions,  com- 
memoration meeting  at  Faneuil  Hall,  athletic  games  and  contests 
on  Boston  Common,  band  concert  at  the  Common,  and  concluded 
with  the  Pan  American  meeting  at  Symphony  Hall.  One  of  the 
stirring  features  of  this  meeting  was  the  "Procession  of  Flags,"  when 
the  flags  of  all  of  the  21  Pan  American  Republics  were  borne  into  the 
hall,  each  to  the  music  of  its  own  country,  and  placed  at  the  front  of 
the  stage  after  the  speakers  of  the  occasion  had  been  seated.  The 
flag  bearers  had  been  chosen  from  students  of  Harvard  University 
and  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  who  are  natives  of  the 
countries  whose  flag  they  carried.  Ambassador  Naon,  who  had 
been  previously  entertained  at  an  elaborate  dinner  given  in  his 
honor  by  Mayor  John  J.  Curley,  of  Boston,  was  the  principal  speaker, 
and  delighted  the  vast  audience  with  his  scholarly  address,  the  key- 
note of  which  was  a  strong  plea  for  such  a  fraternal  solidarity  among 
the  Republics  of  the  American  continents  as  would  preclude  the 
possibility  of  any  such  fratricidal  struggle  as  had  overwhelmed 
Europe. 

ANOTHER    STEP    IN    THE    RIGHT   DIRECTION. 

A  recent  communication  to  the  Pan  American  Union  from  the 
foreign  department  of  the  Mechanics  and  Metals  National  Bank  of 
New  York  states  that,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  its  South  Ameri- 
can department,  the  bank  has  recently  started  a  trade  department 
the  special  function  of  which  is  to  encourage  exports  from  South 
and  Central  American  countries  to  the  United  States.  The  plan,  it 
seems,  is  to  authorize  reputable  and  responsible  merchants  of  Latin 
American  countries  to  consign  to  the  bank  goods  for  sale  in  New  York 
or  other  cities  of  the  United  States,  against  which  they  are  allowed 
to  draw  on  the  bank  up  to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  market  value 
of  the  goods  at  the  time  of  shipment.  In  this  manner  the  Latin 
American  exporter  realizes  at  once  a  definite  amount  on  his  ship- 
ment, and  incidentally  some  of  the  difficulties  of  starting  an  importing 
branch  by  firms  in  the  United  States  hitherto  engaged  only  in  the 
domestic  trade  are  obviated.  This  is  undoubtedly  another  step  in 
the  right  direction.     It  is  just  as  necessary  to  increase  the  facilities 
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for  importing  commodities  from  Latin  American  countries  as  it  is  to 
aid  in  exporting  goods  to  them.  The  greater  the  imports  of  the 
United  States  from  the  other  Republics  the  greater  will  be  the  sales  to 
them.  Also  the  more  raw  materials  and  primary  products  the  coun- 
try imports  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  highly  finished  products 
therefrom  the  greater  will  be  its  eventual  wealth  and  prosperity. 


EXCHANGE  OF  PROFESSORS  BETWEEN  CHILE  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Bulletin  is  in  receipt  of  the  gratifying  news  that  an  exchange 
of  professors  between  the  University  of  Washington,  at  Seattle, 
State  of  Washington,  and  the  Institute  Comercial  of  Valparaiso, 
Chile,  has  been  arranged.  Prof.  Charles  Monro  Strong,  of  the 
Spanish  department  of  the  University  of  Washington,  is  to  exchange 
places  with  Prof.  Benjamin  Oyarzun  Lorca,  head  of  the  department 
of  English  at  the  Institute  Comercial  of  Valparaiso,  a  branch  of  the 
National  University  of  Chile,  the  exchange  to  be  for  the  period  of  one 
year  from  February,  1917,  to  February,  1918.  Prof.  Strong  will 
teach  English  at  Valparaiso  and  Prof.  Lorca  will  conduct  classes  in 
Spanish  at  Seattle.  Aside  from  the  advantages  that  will  accrue  to 
the  students  and  the  two  professors  the  exchange  is  a  practical 
method  of  advancing  the  cordial  relations  between  the  two  countries, 
each  professor  being  enabled  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  people  of 
the  country  in  which  he  sojourns  and  thereby  becoming  an  active 
instrument  for  disseminating  better  knowledge  and  promoting  a 
friendly  interest  among  his  home  people  in  regard  to  the  country  he 
has  thus  temporarily  served.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example  set 
by  these  two  universities  will  lead  to  similar  action  on  the  part  of 
many  other  progressive  educational  institutions  of  the  American 
Republics. 

FAMOUS   SURGEONS   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES   TO   VISIT   LATIN   AMERICA. 

At  the  recent  Congress  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons  held  in 
Philadelphia,  a  commission  consisting  of  five  of  the  most  eminent 
surgeons  of  the  country  was  named,  at  the  request  of  the  United  States 
Government,  to  visit  the  countries  of  South  and  Central  America  next 
summer  in  order  to  promote  closer  relations  between  the  various 
medical  societies  and  organizations  throughout  the  Americas.  The 
commission  will  visit  all  the  principal  cities  of  Latin  America  where 
hospital  facilities  are  to  be  found,  and  clinics  similar  to  those  held  in 
the  United  States  are  to  be  instituted.  The  Pan  American  "get- 
together"  spirit  is  thus  growing  stronger  from  day  to  day.  No  longer 
confined  to  the  commercial  sphere,  it  is  taking  hold  of  the  leaders  in 
the  social  and  professional  life  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  every 
form  of  human  activity  the  close  relationship  of  the  people  of  the 
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American  Republics  is  being  realized,  and  the  necessity  for  mutual 
cooperation  is  being  recognized.  A  great  family  of  friendly  nations, 
held  together  by  mutual  interests  and  similar  aims  and  ideals,  will 
eventually  insure  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  New  World — what- 
ever may  be  the  outcome  of  the  deplorable  conditions  that  now  obtain 
in  the  Old  World. 

WOMEN'S    CLUBS    INTERESTED    IN    LATIN    AMERICA. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  the  Pan  American  Union  to  be  informed 
from  time  to  time  of  the  large  number  of  women's  clubs  throughout 
the  United  States  which  are  studying  the  countries  of  Central  and 
South  America.  For  years  this  office  has  done  everything  possible 
to  awaken  the  interest  of  the  women  of  the  Americas  in  Pan  American- 
ism, knowing  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  promoting 
the  cause.  There  has  just  come  to  the  desk  of  the  Director  General  a 
copy  of  the  Yearbook  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
Elder  William  Brewster  Chapter,  National  No.  519,  Freeport,  111.,  whose 
program  of  meetings  for  1916-17  includes  papers  upon  the  following 
topics:  "Panama,  the  Country  of  the  'Great  Ditch'";  "Countries  of 
South  America";  "Races  and  Nations  of  South  America";  "Com- 
merce and  Industries  of  South  America";  "Pan  Americanism"; 
"Governments  of  South  America";  and  "South  America  and  Inter- 
national Relations."  In  making  mention  of  this  program  the  Director 
General  extends  his  congratulations  to  the  officers  of  this  chapter  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and  expresses  the  hope 
that  their  example  will  be  followed  by  many  other  clubs  in  the  State 
of  Illinois. 


SPECIAL    BRAZILIAN    NUMBER    OF    THE    SOUTH    AMERICAN. 

The  Bulletin  is  in  receipt  of  the  announcement  that  The  South 
American  (New  York),  published  by  Mr.  Wing  B.  Allen,  will  issue 
a  special  Brazilian  number  about  December  1.  According  to  the 
announcement,  the  purpose  of  the  number  is  to  portray  actual  con- 
ditions in  the  largest  of  the  South  American  Republics,  and  thus 
awaken  the  minds  of  the  investing  public  in  the  United  States  to 
the  wonderful  trade  and  investment  possibilities  offered  by  Brazil. 
Among  the  distinguished  names  appearing  in  the  list  of  contributors 
to  this  special  number  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  His  excel- 
lency Domicio  da  Gama,  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipoten- 
tiary of  Brazil  to  the  United  States;  Mr.  James  A.  Farrell,  president 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation;  Hon.  Robert  Lansing,  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  United  States;  Hon.  John  Barrett,  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union ;  Hon.  H.  C.  de  Martins  Pin- 
hciro,  consul  general  of  Brazil ;  Dr.  Edward  Ewing  Pratt,  Chief  of 
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the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  United  States; 
Dr.  Alvaro  de  Menezer,  publicist,  of  Brazil;  Prof.  Lincoln  Hutchin- 
son, of  the  University  of  California;  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Branner,  president 
of  Leland  Stamford  University.  Several  other  distinguished  writers 
have  also  been  asked  to  participate,  and  that  this  issue  of  The  South 
American  will  be  of  exceptional  interest  and  value  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion.    Not  less  than  50,000  copies  are  to  be  distributed. 


"Exporting  to  Latin  America,"  a  new  book  for  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
exporters,  prepared  by  Ernst  B.  Filsinger,  president  Filsinger-Boette  Shoe  Co.,  consul 
of  Costa  Rica  and  Ecuador  in  St.  Louis,  formerly  president  and  commissioner  to  Latin 
America  of  the  Latin  American  Foreign  Trade  Association,  with  a  foreword  by  Dr. 
Leo  S.  Rowe,  professor  of  economics,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  just  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  It  is  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
of  New  York  and  London,  and  should  prove  a  most  useful  book  for  all  those  who  are 
connected  with  Pan  American  commerce.  Mr.  Filsinger  is  well  known  to  the  Director 
General  and  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union  as  a  thoroughgoing  Pan 
American  and  one  who  has  always  been  expertly  interested  in  building  up  trade  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  its  sister  Republics.  Possibly  the  best  way  to 
make  the  book  known  in  these  columns  is  to  quote  the  foreword  of  Dr.  Rowe,  who  is  a 
noted  Pan  American,  and  then  follow  it  with  the  preface  written  by  the  author. 

Dr.  Rowe  says: 

"It  is  a  curious  fact  that  American  merchants  and  manufacturers  have  been  less 
eager  than  their  European  rivals  to  accept  advice  and  suggestion  with  reference  to 
the  development  of  foreign  trade.  In  fact,  for  many  years  such  advice  was  resented 
as  a  reflection  on  the  native  capacity  of  the  American-business  man.  It  is  only 
williin  recent  years  that  we  find  developing  a  real  and  sincere  desire  to  ascertain 
the  business  principles  which  will  enable  the  American  exporter  to  meet  the  com- 
petition of  his  European  rival. 

"The  clear  and  systematic  presentation  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  devel- 
opment of  foreign  trade  made  by  Mr.  Filsinger  means  a  real  national  service,  a  serv- 
ice which  -will  be  appreciated  by  our  merchants  and  manufacturers.  The  author's 
conclusions  are  based  on  personal  study  and  observation;  and  although  he  does  not 
claim  to  say  the  last  word  on  the  subject,  his  advice  and  suggestions  will  be  of  great 
value.  His  presentation  shows  that  successful  competition  for  Latin-American  trade 
is  not  merely  a  question  of  prices,  but  involves  a  great  number  of  other  considera- 
tions— question  of  credit,  adaptation  to  local  taste,  willingness  to  conform  to  local 
commercial  methods.  With  information  concerning  the  requisites  of  Latin-Ameri- 
can trade,  thus  made  accessible  in  clear  and  compact  form,  American  merchants  and 
manufacturers  can  no  longer  complain  if  they  fail  because  of  ignorance  of  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  the  expansion  of  that  trade  depends. 

"University  of  Pennsylvania,  June  20,  1916." 

And  the  author's  preface  is  as  follows: 

"For  a  long  time  the  author  has  felt  the  need  of  a  book  which  would  deal  ade- 
quately with  the  subject  of  exporting  to  Latin  America  and  provide  for  the  business 
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man  a  complete  and  concise  analysis  of  Latin-American  trade  and  a  guide  to  the 
best  means  of  obtaining  it. 

"The  literature  attempting  to  deal  with  this  question  has  been  of  a  haphazard  char- 
acter full  of  generalities  and  lacking  in  the  succinct  treatment  so  necessary  to  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  Latin  American  trade  problems. 

"The  contents  of  this  book  will  be  easily  grasped,  even  by  the  hastiest  reader, 
because  of  the  titles  to  paragraphs  based  on  the  principle  of  the  newspaper  head- 
line. 

"This  volume  is  written  from  the  business  man's  standpoint  and  everything  that 
smacked  of  the  purely  academic  has  been  avoided,  in  order  that  the  book  may  be 
thoroughly  practical.  It  should  prove  of  particular  value  to  commercial  travelers, 
students  of  export  problems,  Government  officials,  officers  of  export  associations  and 
many  other  groups  interested  in  export  trade  besides  merchants  and  manufacturers. 

"In  the  appendix  are  included  lists  of  books  useful  in  the  study  of  Latin  American 
trade  from  the  general  and  technical  standpoints.  The  lists  of  technical  dictionaries, 
aids  to  correspondence,  grammars,  readers,  etc.,  should  be  of  interest  to  the  student  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese.  Statistics  and  other  data  have  been  presented  in  suc- 
cinct and  logical  fashion  to  aid  the  business  man  in  studying  Latin  American  trade 
possibilities. 

"The  European  war  forced  a  complete  readjustment  of  the  commercial  relations  of 
the  Latin  American  Republics  and  as  a  direct  consequence  vast  opportunities  were 
opened  to  American  business  men.  The  extent  to  which  these  are  taken  advantage 
of  will  determine  the  future  of  North  American  commerce  with  Latin  America.  That 
this  volume  will  serve  to  further  American  interest  in  the  southern  trade  fields  is  the 
hope  of  the  author. 

"The  author  desires  to  express  his  thanks  to  many  trade  organizations,  magazines, 
and  individuals  for  the  information  furnished  during  the  preparation  of  this  volume. 
He  is  especially  grateful  to  the  staffs  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  for  invaluable  aid.  Their  publications  have  been 
freely  consulted  and  many  of  the  books  and  pamphlets  listed  in  the  appendix  have 
likewise  been  drawn  upon  for  facts.  The  author  regrets  that  because  of  the  wide  range 
of  the  book  an  individual  acknowledgment  in  every  case  is  impossible. 

"Ernst  B.  Filsinger." 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  NOVEMBER   1,    1916. 


Title. 


ARGENTINA. 


A  nnual  report  on  commerce  and  indust  ries  lor  1915 

Protective  trading  conditions  adopted  by  Hie  United  States  Ex- 
porters Association  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Probable  decree  exempting  foreign  sugars  from  import  duty 

Nationality  and  patriotism  in  trade  competition 

Vrgenl  ine  Confederal  ton  of  Commerce,  Industry,  and  Product  ion 

Proje  led  Argenl ine  Mercantile  Marine 

Railway  employees'  pension  law 


Date. 

Aug. 

11 

Aug. 

28 

Sept. 

5 

Sept. 

7 

Sept. 

ia 

Sept. 

IS 

Sept. 

19 

Author. 


William  Dawson,  jr.,  consul, 

Rosario. 
W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul 
general,  Buenos  Aires. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


i  This  does 
but  merely  til 


nol  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  ollicers  in  Latin  America, 
ose  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  American  Union  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  organization. 
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Title. 


BRAZIL. 

Due-postage  letters  received  at  the  consulate  general 

Coal  situation  in  Brazil.. 

nl'fcrT  °f  • he  new  ci vil  co<le  °f  Brazil" to  American" bus'in'esV 

H  "ndu'rv1.0:1.1!  ,n.anufacturers  in  mi^  "rtSSHSSi  bSST: 

Automobile  licenses  in  Riode  Janeiro 

Meat  exports  of  Brazil 

The  coffee  market 


Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1915. 
Shipments  of  last  wool  clip  to  the  United  States.. . . 

COLOMBIA. 

Regulations  regarding  traveling  men's  samples 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Coconuts,  copra,  and  oil 


ECUADOR. 

Ecuador  market  for  August,  1916 


DEcTadTa,n%e^SinnCe  °f  P°Sta'  ^  °^S  bet™ 


Date. 


Aug.  21 

Aug.  22 

...do 

Sept.  5 
Sept.  6 
Sept.  19 
Sept.  22 
Sept.  2.5 


Aug.     7 
Aug.  31 

Oct.     6 


Sept.  11 

Sept.    S 
Sept.  13 


Author. 


Foreign  trade  of  Ecuador,  1915 

Ecuadorian  eight-hour  law  oept.  22 

Exports  to  United  States  for  September  quarter".'.: '. '.'.  ]\  oS*"  % 

HONDURAS. 

Navigation  and  timber  project 


S^wT-rt011  c,ommerce  and  industries  for  1915. . . 

duras^            ^  betW6en  New  York  and  south  coast  of  Hon- 
Moving-picture  business  in  north  Honduras 

NICARAGUA. 

Foreign  commerce  first  six  months,  1916 

PANAMA. 

Pari  5c  Mail  steamships  running  to  Cristobal 

Exports  for  1914  and  1915 


Oct. 

Sept.    2 

Sept.    4 
Undated. 

Sept.  28 
Sept.  25 


A.  L.  M.  Gottschalk,  consul 
general,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


David  J.  D.  Myers,   consul 
Punta  Arenas. 
Do. 


Claude  E.  Guvant,  vice  con- 
sul, Barranquilla. 


Edward  L.  Zowe,  vice  con- 
sul, Puerto  Plata. 

James  H.  Roth,  vice  consul, 
Guayaquil. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


E.  M.  Lawton,  consul,  Tegu- 
cigalpa. 
Do. 
Do. 


Francis    J. 
Ceiba. 


Dyer,    consul, 


John  A .  Gamon,  consul,  Cor- 
rientes. 


Dreher,    consul, 


Sept.  16  Julius    D. 

Colon. 

Sept.  20  A.  G.  Snyder,  consul  general 

Details  of  imports  first  six  months  of  1914                                            oc„.   00  Panama. 

Panama  Canal  traffic  in  August                Sept.  22  Do. 

I  Sept.  23  Julius    D.    Dreher,    consul, 

\J  eather  Bureau  service  in  the  Caribbean 

J  anama  (  anal  traffic  for  fscal  year,  1915-16.".'.'.'.'' 


Oct. 
Oct. 


PERU. 

Production  and  exportation  of  sugar,  1915 

Market  desired  for  Peruvian  flaxseed 

URUGUAY. 

Montevideo  accepts  A  merican  freight  cars !  Aug 

New  duty  on  silks 

VENEZUELA. 

New  market  for  electrical  appliances j  Sept     8 

New  sugar  centralin  the  Maracaibo  district  i  q^t    io 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for'  1915.' .' .' .' .' '.'.'." "'.'\  Sept    18 


Colon. 
Do. 
Do. 


Sept.    7 
Sept.  12 

28 
Aug.  31 


W  llham  W.  Handlev,  consul 
general,  Callao-Lirha. 
Do. 


Herman   L.   Spahr,  consul, 
Montevideo. 
Do. 


G.  K.  Donald,  consul,  Mara- 
caibo. 
Do. 
Do. 


Photo  by  Harris  &  Ewing. 

PORTRAIT  OF  GEN.  JOSE  DE  SAN  MARTIN. 

A  large  oil  portrait  of  Gen.  San  Marti       '     photogi  iph  of  which  is  reproduced  above,  was  recently 

I  States  by  the  Army  of  Argentina  as  a  testimonial  of  its 
i  for  the  Vrmv  of  the  United  States.    The  presentation  was  made  by  Col.  Eduardo 
o   the  Argentine  Embassy  al  Washington,  in  behalf  of  the  army  of  his 
u  Newton  D.  Baker  on  Kovembei  9, 1916,  and.  the  portrait  is  to  be' placed 
bates  Military  Academy  at  West  Point      Gen.  San  Martin,  the  national 
'         ifthi  m .patriots,  fought  for  the  independence 

but  for  that  of  Chile  tnd  Peru.  In  going  to  the  aid  of  Chile  he  accom- 
pli |  i  i  heroic  little  army  through  a  pass  over 
13.000  feel  above  the  level  of  the   ea,  afeat  far  more  difficult  Mum  that  of  Napoleon's  crossing  of  the 

ittle  in  favor  of  the  Chileans  and  securing  their  independence. 

he  vrenl  co  Peru  with  some  of  his  army  and  cooperated  with  Gen.  Simon  Bolivar  in 

pendence -of  that  country.     He  was  born  al   i  entina,  February  25, 1778, 

i,   August    17,  1850.     Hi    i cumins  wore  subsequently  conveyed  to  his 

native  land  and  nsoleum  In  the  Cathedral  at'Buenos  Aires.    The 

portrait   i    the  work  ol  Argentine  paintei    Bouchet   ^Col.  Kaybaud  is  preparinga 

i  I-  to  the  Wat   Departmental  Washington. 
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ARGENTINE    REPUBLIC 


iSsaSSESS 


President  Hipolito  Irigoyen  and  Vice  President  Pelagio  Luna  were 
formally  inaugurated  in  Buenos  Aires  on  October  12,  1916.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Argentine  constitution,  they  will  hold  their  offices  during 

a  term  of  six  years. The  CABINET  of  the  President  is  as  follows: 

Ramon  Gomez,  minister  of  the  interior;  Carlos  A.  Becu,  minister  of 
foreign  affairs;  Domingo  Salaberry,  minister  of  finance;  Jose  Salinas, 
minister  of  justice  and  public  instruction;  Honorio  Pueyrredon,  minis- 
ter of  agriculture;  Pablo  Torello,  minister  of  public  works;  Elpidio  Gon- 
zalez, minister  of  war;  and  Federico  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  minister  of 

marine. With  an  increase  of  977,860  gold  pesos  during  the  month 

of  August,  1916,  the  total  GOLD  RESERVE  held  on  September  1, 
1916,  in  the  conversion  office  and  Argentine  legations  in  foreign 
countries  aggregated  316,827,643  pesos.  Against  this  reserve  the 
paper,  nickel,  and  copper  money  issued  totaled  1,013,081,058  pesos 
paper.  The  conversion  office  was  established  on  October  31,  1899, 
and  lias  recently  been  moved  to  the  building  formerly  occupied  by 

the  Supreme  Court. BUSINESS  FAILURES  during  the  month 

of  August,  1916,  showed  a  decrease  in  respect  to  total  liabilities  of 
over  40  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  month  in 

1915. According   to   information   furnished   by   the   minister   of 

finance,  the  executive  power  will  shortly  authorize  Congress  to  pass 
a  law  providing  for  the  issuance  of  uniform  licenses  throughout  the 
Republic  to  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS.  The  proceeds  from  the 
licenses  will  be  distributed  among  the  Provinces  and  Territories  of 
the  Republic  in  proportion  to  the  population  as  shown  by  the  last 
census.  The  law  will  practically  embody  all  the  recommendations 
made  last  April  at  the  Pan  American  Financial  Conference,  held  in 
Buenos  Aires.  Drummers'  samples  will  be  admitted  free  of  duty, 
provided  they  are  not  to  be  sold  or  held  in  the  country  longer  than 
six  months. Due  to  the  shortage  in  the  Argentine  SLiGAR  PRO- 
DUCTION, the  executive  decree  of  May  31,  1916,  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  sugar  and  authorizing  the  importation,  free  of  duty, 
of  certain  quantities  of  raw  or  refined  sugar  will  be  prorogued.  As 
a  result  of  this  season's  operations,  the  Tucuman  Sugar  Co.  in  its 
recent  report  estimates  an  output  of  146,000  tons  of  merchantable 
sugar  for  1915,  as  compared  with  335,400  tons  produced  in  1914. 
According  to  the  1915  census  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Argentina,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  census  taken  in  1895,  the  capital  invested 
increased  from  52,417,984  pesos  national  currency  in  1895  to  164,- 
386,103  pesos  in  1915;  the  personnel  employed  increased  from  28,308 
in  1895  to  37,008  in  1915;  the  motor  power  employed  increased  from 

11,294  horsepower  in    1895  to  48,220  horsepower   in    1915. Ac- 
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cording  to  the  report  of  the  Argentine  POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANK 
which  was  established  od  April  5,  1915,  during  the  period  of  its  ope^ 
ration  up  to  September  1.  1916,  the  total  number  of  depositors  ag- 
gregated  128,970,   and  the  total  deposits  4,573,218  pesos  national 
currency.     Dunn-  August  there  were  48,798  deposits,  an  average  for 
the  month  of  1,600  per  day.    The  postal  savings  bank  has  invested  in 
Government  bonds  alone  the  sum  of  4,282,200  pesos.     The  total  num- 
ber of  agencies  in  operation  throughout   the   Republic  on  September 
1   was  885,  of  which  63  were  in  the  Federal  capital,  252  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Buenos  Aires,  132  in  Santa  Fe,  98  in  Cordoba,  48  in  Entre 
Kios,  38  in  Cornentes,  31  in  Mendoza,  23  in  Tucuman,  21  in  San  Luis 
17  in  Salta,  17  in  Catamarca,   17  in  La  Rioja,  15  in  Santiago  del 
kstero,  15  in  San  Juan,  13  in  Jujuy,  and  85  in  the  National  Terri- 
tories.  According  to  official  statistics,  from  January  1  to  Septem- 
ber 5,  1916,  the  exportation  of  CEREALS,  in  metric  tons,  was  as  fol- 
lows: Wheat,  1,650,191;  maize,  1,482,187;  flax,  490,434;  oats,  600,802 
Early  m  September,  four  steamers,  loaded  with  10,000  metric  tons 
of  flax,  cleared  from  Buenos  Aires  for  the  United  States.     As  com- 
pared with  the  first  seven  months  of  1915,  in  the  corresponding  period 
for  1916,  exports  of  frozen  beef  increased  21.9  per  cent;  frozen  mutton 
62.1  per  cent;  goat  hides,  68.8  per  cent;  salted  ox  hides,  15.2  per  cent 
butter,  48.8  per  cent;  wheat  flour,  11.2  per  cent;  quebracho  logs  22  5 
per  cent;  and  baled  hay,  95  per  cent,-  -The  department  of  pubUc 
works  has  approved  plans  for  extending  the  WATER  SUPP1  Y  of 
the  city  of  Parana,  Entre  Rios,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  420  315  pesos 
paper.-— According  to   the  bureau  of  statistics,  the  Province   of 
Buenos  Aires  had  a  POPULATION   of  2,128,799     on     November 
30,  1915-  -On  September  3,  1916,  ARBOR  DAY  was  celebrated 
m  more  than  800  towns  and  cities  of  the  Republic  with  much  enthu- 
siasm.    The  Argentine  Forestry  Society  had  a  special  medal  struck 
m  remembra^e i  of  the  day.      -According  to  La  Nacion,  of  Buenos 
Anes,  the  MAP  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  ordered  abroad  and  not  printed 
"1  recently,  has  been  forwarded  and  will  soon  be  in  use  in  the  public 
omces  and  schools  of  the  country.     -The  report   of  the  Adminis- 
trator General  of  the  Argentine  State  Railways,  as  submitted    to 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  shows  that  during  the  first  six  months 
"'    1916  the  receipts  aggregated  8,167,787  pesos  paper  and  the  ex- 
penses 7,621,235  pesos,  giving  a  profit  of  546,552  pesos,  against  a  loss 
msame  period  of  1915  of  1,468,889.     The  improvement  is  due  to  a 
gam  ol  1,563,855  pesos  in  freight  handled,  or  23.68  per  cent  increase 
and  decrease  in  expenses  of  451,585  pesos,  or  5.5!)  percent,  the  two 
items  favoring  the  L916  half-year  period  to  the  amount  of  2  015  I  I.) 

T)^Sr;!Sw<',,,n|)an><1  with  same  Period  in   1915.- -An    ORNITHO- 
LOGK  AL  SOCIETY  has  been  established  in  the  city  of  La  Plata  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  and  protecting  Argentine  bird  life.         The 
6.j02O— Bull.  5—10 8 
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Argentine  Central  Railway  inaugurated  on  August  24  ELECTRIC 

SERVICE  on  its  lines  between  Buenos  Aires  and  El  Tigre. The 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  EXPOSITION,  held  in  Buenos  Aires 
August  15-22,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  successful  cattle 
shows  in  the  history  of  the  country.  More  countries  competed  and 
more  prizes  were  awarded  than  at  any  previous  exposition.  The  sale 
of  the  prize  cattle  realized  fully  as  good  prices  as  were  recorded  the 
previous  year  when  some  record  sales  were  made.  A  special  feature 
of  the  exposition. was  the  fine  exhibit  made  by  the  Agricultural  Mu- 
seum of  Argentina's  agricultural,  mineral,  and  industrial  prod- 
ucts.  The  ARGENTINE  ELECTRIC  LAMP  COMPANY,  re- 
cently organized  in  the  Republic,  expects  to  put  its  lamps  of  Argentine 

manufacture  on  the  market  at  an  early  date. Foreign  STEAMERS 

AND  SAILING  VESSELS  entering  and  clearing  from  the  port  of 
Buenos  Aires  during  the  first  8  months  of  1916  showed  a  decrease  in 
number  of  133,  but  an  increase  in  tonnage  of  72,303  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  for   1915. The   Argentina 

Stock  Breeders  Association  invited  the  following  prominent  American 
breeders  to  act  as  judges  in  their  annual  cattle  show  held  a  few  months 
ago  in  Buenos  Aires:  Messrs.  C.  F.  Curtis,  F.  W.  Van  Natta,  and 
Roberts  Miller.  Two  recognized  Argentine  experts,  Carlos  M.  Dug- 
gan  and  Pedro  T.  Pages,  have  now  been  invited  to  act  as  judges  at 
the  coming  International  Stock  Show  to  be  held  in  Chicago.  They 
arrived  in  New  York  November  11  on  the  SS.  Vauban. 


BOLIVIA. 


The  municipal  authorities  of  La  Paz  have  granted  to  Sefior  Luis 
Cornejo  license  to  operate  a  PUBLIC  AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE  in 
La  Paz  and  vicinity.  Only  a  few  machines  will  be  introduced  im- 
mediately, but  as  the  business  develops  other  automobiles  will  be 
Lmporl  ed.  Those  named  in  the  license  are  manufactured  in  the  United 
States. El  Diario,  of  La  Paz,  under  date  of  September  14  pub- 
lishes a  comparative  statement  of  the  COMMERCE  OF  BOLIVIA 
for  the  last  Jive  years,  which  shows  a  healthy  growth.  The  same 
paper  also  gives  a  resume*  of  the  foreign  debts  of  the  Latin  American 
countries,  reproduced  from  a  French  journal. —  —The  newspapers 
report  progress  on  the  new  enterprises  undertaken  by  the  Bolivia- 
Brazil  Rubber  &  Timber  Corporation.  The  largest  area  of  one  of 
t  he  units  of  t  he  company  lies  on  hot  h  sides  and  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Negro  and  contains  approximately  57,000  acres.  Another  part 
of  the  properties  of  ihis  company  lies  opposite  the  station  of  Abuna, 
on    Maderia-Mamore    Railway,  and  consists  of  about  36,000  acres. 
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Both  of  these  vast  tracts  of  land  arc  in  their  virgin  state,  and  the 
new  corporation,  which  is  capitalized  at  $1,000,000,  proposes  to  first 
EXPLOIT  THE  LUMBER  RESOURCES.     There  is  said  to  be  an 

abundance  of  hard  woods,  such  as  ebony,  mahogany,  rosewood,  stain- 
wood,  and  a  great  variety  of  medicinal  plants,  which  are  accessible 
to  the  railway  or  to  watercourses. —  —The  company  operating  stage 
coaches  between  Atocha  and  La  Quiaca,  a  distance  of  about  125  miles, 
has  made  a  proposition  to  the  Bolivian  Minister  of  Fomento  whereby 
AUTOMOBILE  TRUCKS  will  supersede  the  horse-drawn  vehicles. 
The  stage  line  referred  to  connects  the  Bolivian  railways  with  those 
of  Argentina,  and  the  introduction  of  motor  cars  would  shorten  the 
time  of  the  trip  between  the  two  countries.  The  proposition  is  now 
under  consideration. On  September  14  a  NEW  LINE  OF  TELE- 
GRAPH was  opened  to  the  public  between  La  Paz  and  Guaqui. 
This  line  was  constructed  by  the  Government  in  order  to  assist  the 
overworked  lines  maintained  by  the  railway  company  connecting  the 
two  places.  In  the  Canton  Tiuluni,  near  Chuma,  Senor  Daniel  Bed- 
regal  has  established  a  SCHOOL  FOR  INDIANS,  which  already  has 
56  students.  The  work  just  started  has  so  pleased  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  of  Bolivia  that  aid  will  be  given  the  founder  of  the 
school  in  the  form  of  school  furniture  and  he  will  be  otherwise  en- 
couraged in  extending  the  wrork  of  education  in  that  region. Senor 

Don  Victor  E.  Sanjines,  former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Bolivia, 
has  arrived  in  New  York  with  his  family  and  will  probably  remain 

in  the  United  States  for  some  months. Senor  Don  Juan  Lagos 

Marmol,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  PLENIPOTENTIARY 
FROM  ARGENTINA,  was  officially  received  by  President  Montes  at 

La  Paz. Mr.  Horace  G.  Knowles,  formerly  United  States  Minister 

to  Bolivia,  and  at  present  a  resident  of  La  Paz,  has  presented  to  the 
municipal  authorities  a  plan  for  the  BEAUTIFICATION  OF  A 
SECTION  OF  THE  CAPITAL  city.  The  plan  contemplates  only  a 
small  financial  outlay,  but  the  results  that  would  be  gained,  it  is 
believed,  would  enhance  the  civic  aspect  of  La  Paz  and  greatly 
augment  the  splendid  natural  beauty  of  the  region  in  which  the 
capital  is  located.  The  La  Paz  newspapers  speak  of  the  project  with 
enthusiasm. 


The  ninety-fourth  anniversary  of  the  INDEPENDENCE  of  Brazil 
from  Portuguese  rule  "was  celebrated  throughout  the  Republic  on 
September  7  last,  one  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the  celebration 
being  a  military  parade  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  was  reviewed  by 
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the  President  and  his  cabinet  and  a  large  number  of  distinguished 

persons. The  BRAZILIAN  SOCIETY  OF  SCIENCES  has  been 

established  in  Brazil  to  promote  scientific  study  and  research  work. 
Dr.  Henrique  Moritz  is  President  of  the  Society,  whose  initial  member- 
ship numbers  50  of  the  most  eminent  Brazilian  scientists.  The 
membership  will  be  limited  to  100,  and  the  other  50  members  will  be 

selected  in  April,  1917. According  to  official  statistics  the  exports 

of  Brazilian  WOODS  from  1913  to  end  of  1915  were  valued  as  follows: 
1913,  1,358  contos  paper;  1914,  1,204  contos:  1915,  2,147  contos. 
Pine  and  jacaranda  were  the  two  varieties  most  commonly  exported. 
The  hardwood   forests  of   Brazil  are  practically  inexhaustible  and 

great  development  is  expected  in  this  industry. The  Brazilian 

Press  Association  inaugurated  its  new  offices  on  September  10,  1916, 
in  the  Lyceum  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Avenue  Rio  Branco,  and  cele- 
brated with  appropriate  ceremonies  on  that  date  the  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Brazilian  PRESS  on  September  10,  1808, 
when  the  "Gazeta  do  Rio  de  Janeiro"  made  its  first  appearance  — 
A  bill  is  now  before  the  Brazilian  Congress  authorizing  the  Govern- 
ment to  change  the  ORGANIZATION  of  the  Central  Railway  of 
Brazil,  the  Lloyd  Brazilian  Steamship  Line,  and  the  Rio  Port  Works 
into  stock  companies  similar  to  the  present  organization  of  the  Bank 
of  Brazil.  Should  this  change  be  effected,  the  Government  will  open 
subscriptions  in  all  the  financial  centers  of  Brazil,  Europe,  and 
America  for  the  sale  of  shares  up  to  one-half  of  the  capital  stock  of 
these  corporations,  keeping  in  its  possession  the  other  half  and  the 
total  capital  in  debentures.     The  proceeds  of  such  a  sale  would  be 

incorporated  in  the  general  revenues  of  the  Republic. The  First 

Brazilian  CONGRESS  OF  NEUROLOGY  was  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
August  23-26,  1916.  The  work  of  the  Congress  was  divided  into 
three  sections,  neurology,  psychiatry,  and  medical  jurisprudence,  with 

special  committees  for  each  section. According  to   the   "Com- 

mercio  do  Parana"  of  Coritiba,  a  large  PAPER  FACTORY  is  soon 
to  be  established  in  the  State  of  Parana,  using  only  Parana  pine  for 

the  manufacture  of  paper. A  BRAZILIAN  CLUB  composed  of 

resident  Brazilians  has  been  organized  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  furnish 
business  men  and  manufacturers  full  information  about  Brazil  and 
opportunities  for  trade  there.  —Dr.  Nilo  Pecanha,  President  of  the 
State  of  Rio,  gives  some  interesting  details  in  his  recent  MESSAGE 
on  the  great  revival  in  agriculture  in  that  State.  Many  large 
plantations  formerly  abandoned  are  now  being  planted  in  sugar  cane, 
cotton,  textile  plants,  tobacco,  and   wheal.     The  value  of  exports 

from  the  State  for  1915  aggregated    r_M),069  contos  paper. The 

Senate  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  lias  been  asked  to  appropriate  funds 
for  the  erection  of  a  MONUMENT  in  one  of  the  principal  squares  of 
Sao  Paulo  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  great  statesman,  Fran- 
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cisco  Glyceric On  August  19  the  hundredth  ANNIVERSARY 

of  the  birth  of  the  great  jurist  and  patriot,  Augusto  Teixeira  de 
Freitas,   was   celebrated    in   Rio   de  Janeiro  with   impressive   cere- 

immies. A  FRENCH   CHAMBER   OF   COMMERCE   has  been 

organized  in  Sao  Paulo  to  promote  French  commercial  relations  in 

that  section  of  Brazil. The  city  authorities  of  Rio  Grande,  State 

of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  have  been  authorized  to  effect  a  LOAN  for 
8,500  contos  at  9  per  cent  interest  for  sanitary  purposes  and  for 

extension    of    the    water   system. More    than    50    thoroughbred 

HEREFORD  CATTLE  were  recently  imported  into  the  State  of 

Minas  Geraes  from  Uruguay  for  breeding  purposes. A  NATIONAL 

DEFENSE  LEAGUE  is  soon  to  be  established  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 

over   which    the   President   of    the    Republic  will   preside. -The 

Automobile  Club  of  Brazil  has  invited  every  State  in  the  Union  to 
participate  in  the  First  GOOD  ROADS  CONGRESS,  to  be  held 
shortly  in  the  Federal  Capital.  The  Government  of  the  State  of 
Rio  has  distributed  gratis  during  the  year  1916,  102,000  plants, 
shrubs,  and  trees.  All  were  grown  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  Nic- 
theroy  and  included  fruit  trees,  precious  woods,  and  ornamental 
shrubs  and  plants.  It  is  planned  to  make  a  much  larger  distribution 
during  the  season  of  1917,  which  will  run  from  May  to  October  — 
The  BUDGET  of  the  municipality  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the  year  1917 
as  estimated  by  the  budget  commission  calls  for  expenditures  of 
44,778  contos  paper,  with  estimated  receipts  sufficient  to  cover  all 
expenditures. 


According  to  Chilean  newspapers  the  bill  providing  for  the  con- 
struction of  NEW  HARBOR  WORKS  at  Antofagasta  has  passed 
both  houses  of  the  National  Congress,  and  active  construction  is 
likely  to  begin  at  an  early  date.  Within  two  years  this  important 
nitrate  port  has  built  many  new  and  modernly  paved  streets,  water- 
works have  been  installed,  motor  ears  introduced  in  the  place  of  the 
old-time  mule  tramways,  and  the  city's  activity  is  most  pronounced. 
Improvements  of  the  port,  therefore,  are  in  accordance  with  the 
general  plan  of  upbuilding  and  modernizing.-  Renewed  attention 
on  the  part  of  Chilean  officials  is  being  manifested  relative  to  an 
entire  INSIDE  WATER  ROUTE  between  Porto  Montt  and  the 
Strait  of  Magellan  via  the  Isthmus  of  Of  qui.  From  time  to  time 
engineers  and  naval  officers  have  made  studies  relative  to  a  canal 
across  this  neck  of  land,  and  the  plan  seems  to  be  practical.  At 
most  seasons  of  the  year  the  rough  or  tempestuous  seas  of  the  south 
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Pacific  make  an  inside  route  very  desirable  for  Chilean  as  well  as 

other  commercial  interests. With  the  coming  of  spring  in  Chile 

the  COPPER  and  other  mining  interests  appear  to  be  more  active 
than  for  several  months.  In  September  one  company  produced  over 
4,000,000  pounds  of  this  metal,  or  at  the  rate  of  48,500,000  pounds 
per  year.  Newspaper  reports  show  that  the  Chile  Copper  Co.  pro- 
poses to  increase  its  several  units  and  within  a  few  months  have 
facilities  for  mining  at  least  10,000,000  pounds  of  copper  per  month. 

According   to    newspaper   reports   large    mining   interests   near 

Calama  have  been  acquired  by  the  Chile  Exploration  Co.,  the  United 
States  corporation  which  has  made  such  extensive  development  in 
similar  work  at  Chuquicamata,  Chile.     The  new  properties  lie  in  the 
same  region  and  are  served  by  the  Antofagasta  &  Bolivia  Railway, 
which   transports   the  products  to   the   port  of  Antofagasta.     The 
price  paid  for  the  new  mines  is  reported  to  have  been  slightly  more 
than   $1,000,000,    and   includes   the   properties   Rosario    del   Llano. 
Poderosa,     Buena    Vista,     Panizo,     Carolina,     and    Patagonia. 
During  the  last  two  years  more  than  FIFTY   STUDENTS   FROM 
CHILE  have  matriculated  in  schools   and  colleges   of  the   United 
States.     Last  year's  delegation  contained  three  young  women;  and  the 
latter  are  now  teaching  in  Columbia  University,  Pennsylvania  Nor- 
mal School,  and  Winthrop  School,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  respectively. — 
A  bill  has  been  presented  to  Congress  asking  for  an  appropriation  of 
$40,000  to  pay  salaries  and  other  expenses  of  two  specialists  to  study 
the   possibilities   of  MANUFACTURING   PORCELAIN,  iron,  and 
enamel  ware  in  Chile.     The  bill  reiterates  the  well-known  fact  that 
in  the  Republic  there  are  abundant  refractory  clays,  plenty  of  wood 
for  fuel  purposes,  and  great  quantities  of  iron  deposits.     Each  year 
Chile  imports  large  quantities  of  articles  made  from  such  materials 
as  the  country  possesses,  and  those  who  favor  the  project  believe 
the  time  is  ripe  for  embarking  in  this  manufacturing  enterprise.— 
The  Chilean  branch  of  the  National  City  Bank  will  have  headquarters 
in    Valparaiso,    and    all   kinds   of   COMMERCIAL   LITERATURE 
suitable  for  use  of  Chilean  business  men  will  be  welcomed  by  the  new 
branch.     The  address  will  be  Apartado  1508,  Valparaiso,  Chile.— 
Chilean    papers   are   devoting  considerable   space   to   discussing  the 
importance  of  developing  the  wood-pulp  industry.     There  is  abun- 
dant supply  of  suitable  wood  in  southern  Chile,  as  well  as  water  power 
that  could  be  harnessed  at  a  very  reasonable  outlay.     Thirty  million 
bags,  largely  made  of  jute,  are  used  yearly  in  shipping  nitrate,  while 
grains  also  require  a  vast  number  of  bags.     The  present  jute  sacks 
are  imported  largely  from  India  and  cost  at  the  nitrate  ports  about  9 
cents  each;  they  are  of  200-pound  capacity.     It  is  believed  that  the 
wood  pulp  might  be  substituted  for  the  jute,  and  thereby  build  up 
a  flourishing  home  industry. 


The  wheat-flour  industry  established  recently  by  the  Department 
of  Aiitioquia  has  greatly  encouraged  the  CULTIVATION  OF 
WHEAT.  At  the  present  time  there  are  396  farms,  representing  an 
area  of  2,625  hectares  (hectare  =  2.47  acres),  engaged  in  raising 
this  cereal.  The  Abejorral  and  Sanson  districts  are  the  greatest: 
producers  of  wheat  in  the  Department  of  Aiitioquia,  which  now  has 
IS  Hour  mills  in  operation. The  National  Government  lias  con- 
tracted with  Evaristo  R.  Groot  to  construct  a  wharf  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Sinu  River,  Gulf  of  Morrosquillo,  to  facilitate  the  operation  of 
a  COLD-STORAGE  PLANT  soon  to  be  erected  at  that  place. 
Data  have  been  compiled  showing  that  the  production  of  PLATI- 
NUM in  Colombia  during  the  past  four  years  was  63,500  ounces,  as 
follows:  In  1912,  12,000  ounces;  in  1913,  15,000;  in  1914,  17,500; 
and  in  1915,  19,000.     These  statistics  show  that  the  production  of 

this  element  in  Colombia  is  only  exceeded  by  that  of  Russia. - 

The  public  improvement  society  of  Medellin  has  founded  in  that  citv 

a  SCHOOL  OF  SCULPTURE,  painting,  and  drawing  for  women. - 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  Colombia  held  an  AGRICULTURAL 
FAIR  in  Bogota  on  October  27  last,  centenary  of  the  death  of  the 
national   patriot    and   friend    of    Colombian    agriculture,    Francisco 

Jose  de  Caldas. In  1915  the  ANAGA  RAILWAY  carried  78S  329 

passengers,  24,915  metric  tons  of  freight,  and  85  tons  of  baggage 
This  road  has  36.5  kilometers  in  operation  and  reports  gross  annual 
earnings  of  $3,617  per  kilometer. A  BANKING  corporation  cap- 
italized at  $500,000,  under  the  management  of  Manuel  Mejia,  has 
been  organized  at  Manizales,  Department  of  Caldas.  A  branch  of 
the  International  Banking  Corporation  of  New  York  was  recently 
opened  at  Medellin. The  San  Vicente  HOSPITAL,  a  large  in- 
stitution modernly  equipped,  is  being  constructed  in  Medellin.— 
The  government  of  the  Department  of  Cundinamarca  has  approved 
the  budget  providing  for  the  building  of  an  AUTOMOBILE  ROAD 
between  Bogota  and  La  Dorada  at  a  cost  of  $4,845,882.     The  con7 

tract  has  been  let  to  an  American  firm. A  law  enacted  in  1916 

authorizes  the  National  Government  to  complete  the  TOLIMA 
RAILWAY  as  far  as  Ibague  and  to  borrow  not  exceeding  $400,000 

to  be^  used  in  carrying  on  the  work. A  law  has  been  passed'  by 

the  National  Congress  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
of  engineers  to  make  a  complete  report  of  the  survey  and  construc- 
tion of  the  NORTHERN    CENTRAL    RAILWAY,  which  is  to  be 

built  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Government. A  recent 

law  provides  that  the  FISCAL  YEAR  of  the  treasury  department 

shall   commence    on    March    1,  of  each    year. Gen.    Pedro   Nel 
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Ospina  has  been  authorized  bv  the  government  of  Antioquia  to  con- 
tract for  BELGIAN  INSTRUCTORS  in  chemistry,  agronomy,  and 
veterinary  science  for  the  School  of  Agriculture  at  Medellin.— 
On  August  20  last  the  ASSOCIATION  OF  COMMERCIAL  EM- 
PLOYEES of  Cartagena  was  organized  under  the  presidency  of  A. 
Lecompte.     The  association  has  an  educational,  a  charitable,  and  an 

employment    section. The    government    of    the    Department    of 

Antioquia  has  bought  at  Fontidueno,  in  the  Bello  district,  a  large 
tract  of  land  to  be  used  as  an  agricultural  experimental  station  for 
the    growing   of   TOBACCO.—  —The   University   of  Antioquia   lias 

established  a   chair   of   TROPICAL   DISEASES. In  September 

last  a  SANITARY  COMMISSION  from  the  United  States,  composed 
of  Drs.  Gorgas,  Carter,  Guiteras,  Whitmore,  and  Wrightson, 
arrived   in   Colombia.     This   commission   proposes   to   visit   several 

South  American   countries   to   study   tropical   diseases. -Advices 

from  Caldas  are  to  the  effect  that  the  government  of  that  Depart- 
ment has  appointed  James  Gutierrez  to  negotiate  a  LOAN  for  the 

construction    of   a   railwav   in    that  Department. -The   Medellin 

BOARD  OF  TRADE  has  elected  the  following  officers:  Nicanor 
Restrepo  R.,  president,  and  Manuel  Escobar  and  Enrique  Mejia  O., 
vice  presidents. 


Chandler  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  become  the  fiscal  agents  of 
Costa  Rica  in  the  United  States,  the  announcement  having  been  made 
recently  by  the  minister  of  finance,  Sefior  Mariano  Guardia.  This 
move,  it  is  believed,  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  additional  capital 
into  Costa  Rica,  and  it  is  further  announced  that  several  financial 
transactions  are  under  consideration  based  on  the  bank's  entry  into 

the  new  field. Don  Enrique  R.  Guier,  governor  of  the  Province 

of  Cartago,  is  taking  an  active  interest  in  IMPROVING  THE  HIGH- 
WAY between  Cartago  and  San  Jose,  and  to  that  end  proposes  that 
private  subscriptions  be  made  by  interested  persons,  as  well  as  at 
least  some  financial  aid  from  the  public  treasury.  The  gradual  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  automobiles  in  San  Jose  and  vicinity  is  urging 

the  extension  of  highways  suitable  for  their  use. Don  Domingo 

Gonzalez  and  Sefiora  de  Gonzalez,  parents  of  the  President  of  Costa 
Rica,  Don  Alfredo  Gonzalez,  returned  to  Costa  Rica  from  a  visit  to 
the  United  States  and  were  received  in  Limon  by  officials  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  by  friends. Angel  Camacho,  a  young  native  Costa 

Rican,  has  invented  a  NEW  TYPE  OF  STEAM  ENGINE,  which 
was  demonstrated  in  the  Department  of  Fomento  in  San  Jose 
recently.  The  youth  has  worked  three  years  on  his  invention,  which 
is  reported  to  show  some  decided  improvements  over  engines  in 
daily  use.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  youth  has  had  little  school- 
ing and  is  unfamiliar  with  scientific  works,  his  talent  along  mechan- 
ical lines  is  still  more  remarkable.  The  Government  officials  are 
impressed  with  the  ideas  of  the  young  man  and  may  possibly  aid 

him. PARCEL-POST  AGREEMENTS  have  been  entered  into 

between  Costa  Rica  and  Colombia.     In  La  Gaceta,  of  San  Jose,  of 
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September  2  the  various  regulations    pertaining   thereto   are   fully 
stated  m  In  articles^- --Many  products  of  Costa  Rica  will  be  p3 
on   permanent   EXHIBITION    at     Los   Angeles     Cal       m    accord 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  chamber  of^oSm^e'ofVTdty 
which  has  arranged  to  show  the  products  of  various  countries   of 

ilunnnations  added  beauty  to  the  tropical  surrounding^  Thte  were 
carnivals,  balls  athletic  games,  balloon  ascensions,  as  well  as  serious 
attention  given  to  the  opening  of  an  agricultural  exhibition  organized 
by  the  Junta  Agncola  Industrial  of  Limon.  Many  visitors  from 
interior  sections  of  Costa  Rica  and  elsewhere  wei/in attendant 
and  special  trains  were  operated  on  the  Northern  Railway  tohandle 
the  crowds.-rCOTTONSEED  OIL  to  the  amount  o^  60  000  gal- 
lons is  annually  consumed  in  Costa  Rica.  Many  people  prefer  this 
extendi^  g  PUrP°SeS'  and  the  USG  °f  fche  fo^r  isgraduahy 


I  here  are  many  comments  in  the  world's  press  on  the  outlook  in 
Cuba,  all  of  which  are  most  favorable.  The  prosperity  of  the  island 
on  account  of  the  record  sugar  crop  just  harvested  and  the  hfgh  price 
it  commands  is  seen  on  every  hand  and  there  is  every  reason  {o 
beheve  that  it  will  continue  for  many  years.     According  to  press 

feothf ,  the  final  °utPut  of  the  1915-16  SUGAR  CROP1  ™ 
d,007,915  tons  as  compared  with  2,592,667  tons  for  the  preceding 
crop.-  -On  October  2,  1916,  the  President  of  the  Repubufiued  t 
vTwr?l?Tng  Dr'  ?"m«ndo  Menocal  as  SECRETARY  OF  SANI- 
TATION to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  Enrique  Nunez. The  Secretary 

Is;" ts#°na: ^  announced  that  he  has  decided  upon  Juan  Tomas 
t  ^piJpg  aba_7as.Bay?  ■»  a  location  for  the  NEW  HOSPITAL  FOR 
LEI  ERS.  I  he  hospital,  already  half  constructed,  on  the  Dos  Her- 
manos  farm  will  be  used  for  a  sanitarium  for  treatment  of  tubercu- 
losis patients.-— -An  important  shipping  agency  has  recently  been 
established  m Habana  under  the  title  of  WEST  INDIES  SHIPPING 
CO  which  will  attend  to  all  classes  of  shipping  business  for  North 
Central    and  South  American  ports.-  -Due  to   the  great  increase 

mw^^uga! centr^  a£d  de^an? for  labo*  the  »u™>>- 

of  IMMIGRANTS  entering  the  Republic  has  shown  considerable 
increase  during  the  year  1916.  It  is  expected  that  18,000  immigrants 
^U  come  from  Spam  during  the  months  of  November  and  December 
1916.— The  new  steamer  Cauto,  of  the  Ward  Line,  will  be  placed 
m  service  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  early  in  November 
Ihe  Ward  Line  has  begun  the  construction  of  the  Niagara  and 
Libertad,  two  16,000-ton  STEAMERS,  for  its  Cuban  service.— 
Ihe  consul  general  of  Mexico  in  Habana,  Sr.  Antonio  Hernandez 
Ferrer,  has  presented  to  the  secretary  of  state  his  credentials  from 
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President  Carranza,    authorizing  him    to   act   as   charge  d'affaires, 

while    continuing    also     as     consul    general. The    international 

committee  of  the  OLYMPIC  GAMES,  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Paris, 
have  decided  that  the  games  shall  be  held  in  Habana  in  1920, 
provided  certain  conditions  are  fulfilled.  President  Menocal  has 
named  an  Olympic  games  committee  to  formulate  guaranties  and 
plans  to  be  sent  to  the  international  committee  in  acceptation  of 
their  proposal. — -—An  important  company  of  the  leading  business 
men  of  the  island  has  been  organized  under  the  name  of  CENTRAL 
TAYABA  COMPANIA  AZUCARERA  to  establish  a  new  sugar 
central  at  Trinidad,  with  a  capacity  of  100,000  bags  of  sugar  annually. 
The  president  of  the  company  is  Gustavo  G.  Menocal,  and  the  directo- 
rate includes  the  names  of  some  of  the  best-known  sugar  men. 

Immense  deposits  of  POTASH  have  been  discovered  in  Santa  Clara 
Province,  which,  according  to  Government  expert  chemists,  analyze 
12.50  per  cent  pure.  Many  samples  average  as  high  as  20  per  cent 
soluble  potash,  and  the  deposits  are  said  to  cover  over  10,000  acres. 
The  quality  is  said  to  be  fully  as  good  as  that  of  the  famous  potash 

mines  of  Germany. The  monthly  report  of  the  Cuban  TREASURY 

for  September  shows  total  receipts  of  $4,700,000  for  the  month  and 
an  increase  in  customs  receipts  of  $2,915,390  over  the  same  month  in 
1915.     The  total  expenses  of  the  month  were  $4,184,511,  or  almost 

$600,000  less  than  the  governmental  income. The  new  NAVAL 

SCHOOL  at  Mariel  will  be  inaugurated  on  October  29,  when  impres- 
sive ceremonies  will  be   observed  in  celebration   of  the  important 

event. Two  new  branches  of  the  SPANISH  BANK  have  recently 

been  opened  in  Habana,  which  makes  a  total  of  eight  branches  now 

established  in  the  city. On  October  8  the  secretary  of  agriculture 

and  officials  of  the  Compafiia  Azucarera  Hispano-Cubana  attended 
the  ceremony  of  driving  the  first  spike  at  Bahia  Honda  on  the  new 
Bahia  Honda-Pinar  del  Rio  RAILWAY  which  is  to  be  constructed 
by  the  Northwest  Railroad  Co.  The  new  line  will  tap  a  rich  com- 
mercial section  and  will  connect  the  coast  with  the  main  line  of  the 
Western  Railways  of  Habana.  Cuban  and  Spanish  capitalists  are 
financing  the  undertaking. 


DOMINICAN    REPUBLIC 


On  October  24,  1916,  the  department  of  public  works  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic  contracted  for  the  construction  of  a  CUSTOM- 
HOUSE in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo.  The  building,  which  will  be 
entirely  of  concrete,  is  to  be  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Ozama 
River  and  will  be  elected  in  accordance  with  plans  approved  by  the 
department  of  public  works.  In  1915  the  gross  revenues  derived 
from  collections  made  through  the  customhouses  of  the  Republic 
aggregated  $3,882,048,  of  which  $1,197,856  came  from  the  port  of 
Santo  Domingo,  the  most  important  revenue-producing  customhouse 
of  the  Republic.  The  revenue  from  the  other  Dominican  ports,  in 
the  order  of  their  importance  during  the  year  referred  to,  were  as 
follows:  Puerto  Plata  with  a  gross  revenue  of  $862,987;  Macoris, 
$731,604;  Sanchez,  $712,803;  Monte  Cristi,  $113,432;  Azua,  $110,- 
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365;  Samana,  $81,395;  La  Romana,  $66,954;  Dajab6n,  $1,614;  Las 
Lajas,  $1,150;  Comendador,  $1,120;  and  Barahona,  $768.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  port  of  Santo  Domingo  in  1915  collected 
nearly  one-third  of  the  customs  revenues  of  the  country.  In  1915, 
out  of  a  total  commerce  of  imports  of  $9,118,514,  the  share  of  the 
United  States  was  $7,361,259.  The  total  exports  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  1915  were  valued  at  $15,209,061,  of  which  $12,044,271, 
or  nearly  80  per  cent,  went  to  the  United  States.  In  1915  the  ex- 
ports of  sugar  through  the  port  of  Santo  Domingo  amounted  to 
$1,315,838;  of  cacao,  $269,462;  and  of  coffee,  $210,842.  This  new 
customhouse  has  been  specially  designed  to  handle  in  a  quick,  safe, 
and  economical  manner  the  growing  trade  of  the  port  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo, and  its  completion  and  opening  to  the  public  service  will  fill  a 
long-felt  want. According  to  the  Dominican  press  the  RESI- 
DENCE OF  THE  PRESIDENT  of  the  Republic  in  the  Federal 
capital  has  been  transferred  to  19  of  March  Street,  corner  of  Salome 
Urefia  Street.—  -The  daily  newspaper  entitled  Ecos  del  Norte 
(Echoes  of  the  North)  of  Puerta  Plata  announces  that  work  has  been 
commenced  on  the  PUBLIC  HIGHWAY  which  is  planned  to  run 
from  the  City  of  Santo  Domingo  de  los  Caballeros  to  San  Jose  de  las 

Matas.      The  length  of  the  road  is  8  kilometers. A  new  daily 

NEWSPAPER  entitled  El  Progresista  (The  Progress),  the  recognized 
organ  of  the  party  of  that  name,  has  been  founded  in  the  City  of  Santo 
Domingo. G.  W.  Kane,  superintendent  of  the  Leonard  Con- 
struction Co.,  of  the  United  States,  according  to  reports  from  Puerto 
Plata,  is  directing  the  construction  of  a  WHARF  and  landing  place 
at  that  port,  the  contract  for  this  work  having  been  let  by  the  Do- 
minican Government  to  the  company  referred  to.  Preliminary  con- 
struction work  on  this  undertaking  was  commenced  about  the  middle 
of  last  September,  the  entire  work  to  be  completed  within  a  year. 
Puerto  Plata,  which  exported  in  1915  cacao  valued  at  $924,113;  leaf 
tobacco,  $649,900,  and  coffee,  $145,357,  will,  therefore,  soon  have  a 
modern  wharf,  which,  together  with  other  port  improvements  now 
being  made  at  that  place,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  Central 
Dominican  Railway,  will  greatly  encourage  and  facilitate  the  growth 
of  trade  of  that  progressive  and  important  export  center. 


»o»  •       oo 


ECUADOR 


In  an  executive  decree  of  September  9,  President  Alfredo  Baquerizo 
Moreno  names  his  CABINET  as  follows:  Minister  of  the  interior,  Dr. 
Jose  Maria  Ayora;  minister  of  foreign  relations,  Dr.  Carlos  Tobar 
Borgono;  public  instruction,   Sr.  Miguel  Angel  Carbo;  li nance,   Sr. 

Carlos  A.  Borja;  war  and  marine,  Sr.  don  Jose  Maria  Barona. 

"Cabuya,"  an  Ecuadorian  fiber  plant  common  throughout  the  coun- 
try, promises  to  become  an  important  product  for  export,  as  it  has 
been  found  to  be  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  ROPES  and  CORD- 
AGE, and  a  company  has  been  organized  in  the  Province  of  Manabi 

to  exploit  it  on  a  large  scale. According  to  El  Ecuatoriano,  a 

newspaper  of  Guayaquil,  work  on  constructing  the  new  building  of 
the  BANK   OF   PICHINCHA  will  soon  be  begun. The  MANTA- 
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SANTA  ANA  RAILWAY  CO.  has  secured  a  loan  of  100,000  sucres 
from  the  Government  with  which  to  continue  work  on  the  road. 
The  Government  has  also  sent  funds  for  the  repair  of  the  Bahia  de 
Caraquez  to  Quito  railway,  so  as  to  enable  traffic  over  the  entire 
line  to  be  expedited  as  rapidly  as  possible. A  bill  has  been  pre- 
sented to  Congress  regulating  the  importation  and  sale  of  OPIUM  in 
the  Republic. Congress  has  approved  the  law  prohibiting  em- 
ployers from  requiring  workmen  and  employees  in  general  to  labor 
more  than  EIGHT  HOURS  a  day  during  6  days  of  the  week,  Sun- 
days and  holidays  excepted,  without  extra  compensation.— 
Congress  has  approved  the  decree  authorizing  the  executive  to  have 
500,000  sucres  coined  at  once  in  FRACTIONAL  CURRENCY .- 
According  to  statistics  furnished  by  the  Agricultural  Association  of 
Ecuador,  595,496  quintals  of  CACAO  were  received  in  Guayaquil 
from  January  1  to  August  1,  1916,  from  Arriba,  Balao,  and  Machala, 
as  follows:  Arriba,  510,439  quintals;  Balao,  70,333;  Machala,  14,624. 
Land  has  already  been  purchased  in  the  city  of  Riobamba,  Prov- 
ince of  Chimborazo,  for  the  erection  at  an  early  date  of  a  large 
SPINNING  FACTORY.  According  to  the  press,  the  factory  is  to 
be  erected  by  the  owner  of  similar  factories  in  the  Province  of  Imba- 

})ura- The   FOREIGN      COMMERCE   of   Ecuador   during   the 

year  1915  amounted  to  60,000,000  sucres  (sucre  =  $0.4867),  made  up 
of  imports  to  the  value  of  26,000,000  sucres  and  exports  to  the  value 
of  34,000,000  sucres.  The  total  weight  of  the  imports  aggregated 
93,000,000  kilos,  and  the  total  weight  of  the  exports  amounted  to 
75,000,000  kilos.  The  excess  in  weight  of  imports  over  exports  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  imports  are  bulky,  such 
as  machinery,  construction  materials,  etc.  The  balance  of  trade  in 
favor  of  the  Republic  for  the  year  1915  amounted  to  8,000,000  sucres. 
The  United  Kingdom  ranked  first  and  the  United  States  second  in 
the  value  of  imports. According  to  the  recent  report  of  the  minis- 
ter of  public  instruction  for  the  year  1916,  there  are  1,114  elementary 
government  schools  in  the  country,  151  municipal  schools,  and  135 
private  schools.  Ecuador,  with  an  approximate  population  of 
2,000,000  inhabitants,  had  a  total  enrollment  in  these  schools  for  the 
year  1916  of  97,395  pupils.—  —  The  Congress  of  Ecuador  has  rati- 
fied the  TREATY  OF  BOUNDARY  LIMITS   between    Colombia 

and  Ecuador  signed   in   Bogota  early  in  July  last. The   charge 

d'affaires  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Perry  Belden,  gave  a  reception 
at  the  legation  in  Quito,  which  was  attended  by  the  new  President, 
Dr.  Baqucrizo  Moreno,  the  retiring  President,  Gen.  Plaza,  members 
of  the  diplomatic  corps,  Government  officials,  representatives  of  the 
municipalities  of  Quito  and  Guayaquil,  as  well  as  prominent  members 
of  Ecuadorian  society. 


GUATEMALA 


A  recent  executive  decree  modifies  the  charges  for  transmitting 
TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  MESSAGES  as  follows:  Local 
telegrams  of  not  more  than  eight  words,  written  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage and  delivered  during  the  usual  working  hours,  2  pesos  each. 
A  charge  of  1  peso  is  made  for  each  four  words  or  less  than  four  words 
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additional.  Telegrams  sent  to  other  countries  of  Central  America  are 
to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  prescribed  in  executive  decree  of  May  15, 
1911.  Telephone  messages  between  local  points  during  the  usual 
hours  of  service  are  to  be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  6  pesos  for  each 
rive  minutes  of  conversation.—  —The  National  Government  has  con- 
tracted with  the  manager  of  the  Guatemalan  Railway  for  the  instal- 
lation of  an  abundant  supply  of  POTABLE  WATER  brought  from 
the  Escobas  River  to  Puerto  Barrios.  Since  the  recent  fire  in  the 
city  referred  to  the  municipal  authorities  have  arranged  to  straighten 
and  widen  certain  streets  of  the  city,  put  in  sewers,  provide  suitable 
pavement,  plant  trees,  and  make  other  improvements  tending  to  the 
sanitation  and  beautifying  of  the  port.  These  improvements  are  fast 
making  of  Puerto  Barrios  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  healthful 

towns  of  the  Republic. The  Manual  Training  School  at  Huehue- 

tenango  has  established  a  small  MUSEUM  of  ancient  relics  found  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  and  throughout  the  Republic.  Other  schools 
will  probably  follow  this  example,  and  a  systematic  collection  of 
native  curiosities  by  school  children  will  be  inaugurated  in  the  country, 
thereby  saving  from  destruction  many  of  these  interesting  and  valu- 
able relics  of  the  aboriginese  of  Guatemala  and  conveniently  arranging 

them  for  examination  and  study. The  municipality  of  San  Juan 

Sacatepeque  has  been  authorized  by  an  executive  decree  of  July  25, 
1916,  to  use  in  its  ELECTRIC  light  and  power  plant  the  waters  of 
the  Pixcaya  River  for  the  development  of  electricity  instead  of  the 
waters  of  the  Pashot  River  which  have  proven  inadequate  for  the 

purpose. The  American  BANK  of  Guatemala  City,  which  was 

established  in  1895,  had  on  June  30,  1916,  a  paid-up  capital  of 
4,000,000  pesos  and  a  reserve  fund  of  1,700,000  pesos.  The  Occiden- 
tal Bank  of  Quezaltenango,  established  in  1881,  had  on  June  30  last 
a  paid-up  capital  of  1,650,000  pesos  and  a  reserve  fund  of  10,000,000 
pesos.  The  Bank  of  Guatemala,  established  in  1 895,  had  on  December 
31,  1915,  a  paid-up  capital  of  2,500,000  pesos  and  a  reserve  fund  of 
8,576,672  pesos. Felix  Calderon  Avila  has  been  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  Guatemalan  CONSULATE  in  San  Francisco.  Cal.,  and 
Isaac  de  Hart  vice  consul  of  Guatemala  at  La  Guaira,  Venezuela.— 
An  American  centrifugal  electric  PUMP  has  been  installed  in  Minerva 
Park  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  at  a  cost  of  $2,305,  gold. A  NA- 
TIONAL EXPOSITION  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  from 
September  29  to  November  5,  inclusive,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  progress  in  the  agricultural  and  industrial  development  of  the 
country.  Special  stress  is  laid  this  year  on  agriculture  and  the  exhib- 
its displayed  will  be  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Impor- 
tant prizes  will  be  awarded  to  every  variety  of  agricultural  products 
and  the  highest  prize  will  go  to  the  best  exhibit  of  Guatemalan  coffee. 
A  special  committee  of  awards  will  present  its  report  before  the  close 
of  the  exposition. 


Monsieur  Stenio  Vincent  has  been  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic  SECRETARY  OF  INTERIOR  "AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS  in  place  of  Monsieur  Constant  Vieux,   resigned,—    -The 
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President  recently  reviewed  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  before  then 
departure   for   the  frontier,    the   Nineteenth   Company   of    Haitian 

MOUNTED  POLICE,  organized  at  Port  au  Prince. -Preliminary 

work  has  begun  on  the  construction  of  a  BRIDGE  at  John  Brown 
Avenue  and  Poste  Marchand  Street  in  the  national  capital  ——Early 
in  August  expert  engineers  arrived  in  Port  an  Prince  from  the  United 
States  to  begin  work  on  constructing  the  large  SUGAR  PLAN1  in 
the  Plaine  du  Cul  de  Sac  The  plant  will  be  one  of  the  largest  m 
the  West  Indies  and  will  be  run  entirely  by  electricity,  lne  Plaine 
du  Cul  de  Sac  Railway  will  be  extended  some  30  kilomet era  or  more 
to  furnish  shipping  facilities  to  the  new  plant.— —A  N EW  BI- 
WEEKLY has  appeared  in  Port  au  Prince,  entitled  L  Evolution, 

under  the  management  of  Mons.  Luc  Aleandre. Under  the  name 

of  Triomphe  de  la  Jeunesse,  a  LITERARY  CLUB  has  been  organized 
in  the  national  capital,  with  Messieurs  Fernand  Labissiere  and  Andre 
Pierre-Pierre  as  president  and  vice  president,  resP^^^T—11}6 
Official  Dailv  of  Haiti  has  recently  published  the  REPOR1  sub- 
mitted to  the  minister  of  finance  by  the  Haitian  delegation  to  the 
Pan  American  Financial  Congress  of  Buenos  Aires. By  a  presi- 
dential decree  Messieurs  A.  Moise  is  named  president  and  *  ontanes 
Gabriel  and  A    Boucherean  members  of  a  special  commission  which 

will  act  as  a  COURT  OF  ACCOUNTS. Le  Matin,  of  Port  au 

Prince,  announces  that  the  company  engaged  m  repairing  the  streets 
of  the  capital  has  begun  work  on  the  WHARF  to  Bizoton,  which  will 
extend  along  the  seashore  and  furnish  a  beautiful  promenade.— — 
Le  Moniteur  of  August  2,  1916,  publishes  the  full  text  of  the  presi- 
dential decree  organizing  a  board  of  STATE  COUNSELORS  and 
determining  their  duties.  The  president  has  intrusted  the  board  with 
the  general  revision  of  the  constitution  of  the  Republic  and  the  for- 
mulation of  appropriate  laws,  in  accordance  with  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution,  to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  a 
national  constitutional  assembly  convoked  by  the  executive  power. 

The  department  of  education  has  named  special  committees  to 

take  a  CENSUS  of  children  of  both  sexes  between  the  ages  of  7  and 

14,  to  determine  the  school  population  of  the  capital  city. An 

executive  decree,  published  in  Le  Moniteur  of  September  16,  grants 
permission  to  the  HAYTIAN  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CO.,  a  North 
American  corporation,  with  head  offices  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  to  oper- 
ate in  the  country. On  September  7,  in  a  message  to  all  the  min- 
isters of  his  cabinet,  the  President  outlines  plans  for  the  reorgani- 
zation and  improvement  of  PUBLIC  UTILITIES. A  decree  has 

been  issued  providing  for  the  opening  of  a  SPECIAL  CREDIT  of 
996,623  gourdes  and  $448,614  American  gold,  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment  may  have  funds  for  the  payment  of  expenses  as  budgeted  for 

the  first  three-month  period  of  the  fiscal  year  1916-17. Le  Matin 

announces  that  Now  York  capitalists  have  bought  up  large  tracts  of 
land  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Republic  for  sugar-cane  plantations 
and  will  soon  construct  there  a  SUGAR  CENTRAL  similar  in  equip- 
ment and  capacity  to  the  one  soon  to  be  established  in  the  Plaine  du 

Cul  do  Sac. An  executive  decree  of  September  20,  1916,  grants 

complete  AMNESTY  to  all  citizens  who  are  subject  to  judicial  pro- 
cedure on  account  of  political  events  which  took  place  at  Port  au 
1'ii nee  on  January  5,  1916. In  accordance  with  a  recent  execu- 
tive decree  the  BUDGET  for  the  past  year  as  fixed  by  the  law  of 
December  2,  1915,  will  be  continued  in  force  for  the  fiscal  year  1916-17. 


HONDURAS 

Of  the  new  HIGHWAY  now  being  constructed  by  the  National 
Government  from  Tegucigalpa  to  Puerto  Cortes  the  first  20  kilometers 
have  been  completed.  This  road  is  being  graded  in  the  vicinity  of 
Amapala,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  President  Bertrand,  according  to 
press  reports,  to  complete  the  work  before  the  end  of  his  administra- 
tion. Up  to  the  present  time  more  than  100,000  silver  pesos  (peso 
=  $0.3537)  have  been  spent  in  carrying  on  this  work,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  by  February,  1917,  the  first  100  kilometers  (62.1  miles) 
between  Tegucigalpa  and  Comayagua  will  have  been  finished.  Other 
public  works  which  the  President  is  interested  in  terminating  dur- 
ing his  administration,  according  to  an  article  published  in  the 
Nuevo  Tiempo  (New  Time)  of  Tegucigalpa  are  a  number  of  railways 
in  the  northern  coast  region  of  the  country  and  the  connecting  of 
the  Great  Zacate  Island  with  Amapala  by  means  of  an  embankment 
surfaced  with  concrete  or  by  a  suspension  bridge  over  which  the 
electric  tramway  can  cross. A  law  has  been  promulgated  impos- 
ing taxes  of  1  peso,  25  and  10  centavos,  respectively,  on  each  auto- 
mobile, wagon,  and  mule  which  leaves  the  port  of  San  Lorenzo, 
Department  of  Valle,  loaded  with  merchandise  consigned  to  any  des- 
tination. This  tax  is  collectible  by  the  municipal  treasurer  of  San 
Lorenzo,  and  the  proceeds  of  same  are  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the 
building  of  an  AQUEDUCT  for  supplying  the  City  of  San  Lorenzo 
with  potable  water.  The  National  Government  has  had  plans  pre- 
pared, completed  the  survey  of  the  aqueduct,  and  has  received  an  esti- 
mate of  its  approximate  cost.  The  Yoro  Aqueduct  is  another  impor- 
tant work  now  under  construction  by  the  municipality  of  Yoro  in 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  Government.  The  Junta  de  Fomento 
(development  board)  of  Yoro  recently  delivered  to  the  committee 
which  has  in  charge  the  building  of  the  Yoro  Aqueduct  nearly  6,000 
pesos  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  this  work,  and  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  raise  an  additional  fund  by  taxation  authorized 
by  the  National  Government,  so  that  this  work  will  be  steadily  pushed 

forward  until  it  is  completed. A  report  of  the  governor  of  the 

Department  of  Itibuca  shows  that  the  estimated  yield  of  INDIGO 
for  the  present  year  in  the  Camasca  district  of  that  Department  is 
valued  at  200,000  pesos.  The  prices  obtained  for  indigo  have  greatly 
increased  during  the  last  few  years,  and  where  transportation  facilities 
are  available  at  reasonable  rates  this  crop  is  proving  to  be  <>ne  of  the' 

most  profitable  of  the  Republic. A  society  under  the  name  of 

"Junta  de  Fomento"  (development  board)  has  been  organized  in 
Comayaguela.  This  organization  proposes  to  give  a  large  part  of  its 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  agricultural  and  stock-raising 
methods  in  that  vicinity,  and  special  efforts  will  be  made  to  encourage 
the  betterment  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  that  locality.  Ramon 
Guzman  M.  is  president,  and  hie.  Valentin  Calix,  secretary,  of  the 
society. —  -The  Trujillo  Railroad  Co.,  according  to  information  re- 
ceived from  the  Pabellon  Latino,  a  daily  newspaper  of  La  Ceiba, 
will  run  at  least  one  STEAMER  per  month  between  La  Ceiba  ami 
New  Orleans  until  further  notice.  In  December  next  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  launch  the  Lempira,  a  vessel  fitted  for  passenger 
and  freight  service  on  the  Yojoa  Lake,  the  largest  lake  in  the  Re- 
public. 
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The  new  POSTAL  MONEY  OKDER  TARIFF,  which  became  oper- 
erative  on  October  1  last,  makes  the  following  charges:  For  amounts  up 
to  10  pesos,  20  centavos;  over  10  pesos  and  not  more  than  20,  40  cen- 
tavos;  over  20  and  not  more  than  30  pesos,  60  centavos;  over  30  and 
not  more  than  40  pesos,  80  centavos;  over  40  and  not  more  than  50 
pesos,  1  peso;  over  50  and  not  in  excess  of  60  pesos,  1.20  pesos; 
over  60  and  not  in  excess  of  70,  1.40  pesos;  over  70  and  not  in  excess 
80, 1.60  pesos;  over  80  and  not  in  excess  of  90,  1.80  pesos;  over  90  and 
not  in  excess  of  100,  2  pesos;  and  for  amounts  in  excess  of  100  pesos, 
20  centavos  for  each  10  pesos  or  fraction  thereof.     The  maximum 

amount  of  the  usual  money  order  is  200  pesos. A  decree  of  the 

governor  of  the  State  of  Coahuila  establishes  a  DEPARTMENT  OF 
LABOR  whose  duty  it  is  to  collect,  classify,  and  publish  labor  statistics 
and  information  relating  to  labor  in  the  State;  to  act  as  abritrator 
in  labor  disputes  when  requested  to  do  so  by  one  or  more  of  the  parties 
in  interest;  and,  when  requested  so  to  do,  to  serve  as  intermediators 
in  disputes  concerning  contracts  between  laborers  and  capitalists  by 
any  of  the  parties  in  interest.—  -Twenty  locomotives  and  other  RAIL- 
WAY SUPPLIES  purchased  in  the  United  States  by  the  commission 
appointed  by  the  Government  for  that  purpose  arrived  at  Piedras  Ne- 
gras  in  September  last. A  new  issue  of  POSTAGE  STAMPS  bear- 
ing engravings,  in  the  different  denominations, of  Francisco  LMadero, 
Jesus  Carranza,  Maclavio  Hen-era,  and  other  noted  Mexicans  is  to  be 

put  in  circulation  on  January  1,  1917. General  Jose  Bermudez  de 

Castro  has  been  appointed  MINISTER  of  Mexico  near  the  Govern- 
ment of  Guatemala.-  — An  Executive  decree  of  October  7,  1916,  pro- 
hibits BULLFIGHTING  throughout  the  Republic.  A  violation  of 
the  decree  subjects  the  offender  to  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  from  1,000 
to  5,000  pesos  or  imprisonment  of  from  two  to  six  months,  or  both. 

— The  governor  of  the  State  of  Yucatan  has  taken  preliminary  steps 
toward  the  holding  of  a  CONGRESS  OF  NEWSPAPERS  in  the  City 
of  Mexico  in  the  near  future.  El  Universal,  an  important  daily  paper 
of  the  National  Capital,  is  cooperating  with  the  governor  referred  to, 
and  invitations  have  been  sent  to  newspapers  throughout  the  Republic 
to  participate  in  the  proposed  congress,  the  date  of  which  has  not  yet 

been  determined. A  new  monthly  EDUCATIONAL  MAGAZINE, 

entitled  La  Evolucion  Escolar  (The  Educational  Evolution),  is  soon 
to  be  published  in  the  City  of  Mexico  under  the  management  of  Lie. 
Agustin  Gonzalez  and  the  editorship  of  Prof.  Aurelio  Zufiiga  L.— 
The  Emperor  of  Japan  has  officially  received  in  special  audience  Col. 
Manuel  Perez  Romero,  the  newly  appointed  Mexican  MINISTER  near 
the  Government  of  that  country.—  The  department  of  fomento  has 
granted  a  concession  for  the  exploitation  of  GOLD  PLACERS 
found  in  the  beds  of  the  Zapotillo  and  Libertad Creeks  in  the  State 
of  Michoacan.  The  concessionaires  are  authorized  to  work  the  gold- 
bearing  sands  along  these  streams  to  the  points  where  they  empty 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean. A  concession  has  been  granted  to  a  Tam- 
pico petroleum  company  to  establish  an  extensive  TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM  in  the  States  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico.  The  proposed  line 
is  to  start  from  Matillas,  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  will  terminate  in 
Tampico,  State  of  Tamaulipas. 
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&  Loo-gino-  Co.  has  shortened  the  time  of  its  service  from  TUNKA 
TO  PRINSAPOLKA,  and  vice  versa.  The  distance,  306  miles  one 
way,  is  now  made  in  36  hours,  or  at  the  rate  of  8*  miles  per  hour.  A 
few  years  wo  five  days  was  the  shortest  time  in  which  this  journey 
could  be  made.  The  CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  of  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  for  the  first  half  of  1916  amounted  to  $502,919,  as  com- 
pared with  .1387,722  during  the  first  half  of  the  previous  year. 


The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  National  Government  has  pub- 
lished data  showing  that  the  NATIONAL  CAPITAL  has  2,287 
houses,  valued  at  $14,450,630.  The  yearly  rental  of  these  proper- 
ties represents  a  sum  amounting  to  $3,175,295,  and  the  taxes  col- 
lected on  same  aggregate  $95,258.  The  city  of  Panama  has  also 
441  lots  representing  260,460  square  meters,  valued  at  $1,131,125. 
The  annual  taxes  on  these  lots,  according  to  the  present  assessments, 
are  $2  912.  The  statistics  referred  to  further  show  that  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Panama  there  are  3,378  houses  valued  at  $14,822,775,  with 
a  rental  value  of  $3,236,000,  the  annual  amount  collected  in  taxes 

on  these  properties  representing  $97,347. President  Ramon  M. 

Valdez,  whose  term  of  office  began  October  1,  1916,  and  will  expire 
on  October  1,  1920,  has  appointed  the  following  CABINET:  Dr. 
Eusebio  A.  Morales,  secretary  of  interior  and  justice;  Narciso  Garay, 
secretary  of  foreign  relations ;  Aurelio  Guardia,  secretary  of  the 
treasury;  Guillermo  Andreve,  secretary  of   public  instruction,   and 

Antonio    Anguizola,    secretary    of    fomento    (promotion). -There 

are   in   the  Province   of   Panama,    according   to   recently   compiled 
statistics  of  the  National  Government,  251,649  hectares  (1  hectare= 
2.47104  acres)  of  PRIVATELY  OWNED  LANDS.     This  property 
is  valued  at  $3,268,889,  and  pays  an  annual  tax  amounting  to  $15,524. 
On  the  lands  referred  to  there  are  15,433  head  of  cattle  and  1,341 
head  of  horses,  the  total  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  $419,450. 
This  stock  pays  annual  taxes  amounting  to  $1,287. On  Septem- 
ber 16  last  the  handsome  and  commodious  edifice  prepared  by  the 
National  Government  for  the  use  of  the  department  of  POSTS  AND 
TELEGRAPHS  in  the  city  of  Panama,  facing  Cathedral  Park,  was 
opened  to  public  service  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  in  the 
presence  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  corps,  high  officials  of  the 
Government,   and   other  distinguished  persons.     The  dedication  of 
this   substantial   and  well-equipped   edifice,   the    cost    of  which,   in 
round  numbers,  was  $160, ()()<),  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  praise- 
worthy events  of  President  Porras's  administration.     The  building, 
which  was  originally   bought  from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,    has    been    reconstructed    in   such    a   manner   as   not    only   to 
greatly   improve  it>  worth    for  the   purpose  desired  but.  also  to  en- 
hanceits  architectural  beauty.        -The  National  Institute  of  Panama, 
in  commemoration  of  November  3,  L903,  the  beginning  of  Panaman 
in, I,. prudence,  closed  its  annual  competition  in  SCIENCE,  LITER- 
ATURE,  AND  ART,  and   received   for  examination  the  papers  and 
oil  paintings  presented  by  the  different  candidates.     At  the  time  of 
going  to  press  the  awards  had  not  been  made.     The  subjects  of  the 
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papers  submitted  were  as  follows:  (1)  A  scientific  monograph  on 
any  subject  of  national  interest;  (2)  a  patriotic  poem;  (3)  develop- 
ment of  the  literature  of  the  country;  (4)  a  pedagogic  essay;  and  (5) 
a  musical  composition.  The  values  of  the  prizes  vary  from  $50 
to  $20.  A  jury  has  been  appointed  by  the  department  of  public 
instruction  to  examine  the  different  works  and  to  award  the  prizes. 

PARAGUAY 


A  recent  executive  decree  appoints  a  central  committee  for  the 
DESTRUCTION  OF  LOCUSTS.  The  chairman  of  the  committee, 
whose  headquarters  is  in  Asuncion,  is  Dr.  Evaristo  Acosta,  manager 

of   the  Agricultural   Bank   of    the    National    Capital. According 

to  press  reports  Francisco  Quifiones  has  been  appointed  SECRE- 
TARY TO  THE  PRESIDENT  of  the  Republic. On  September  22, 

1916,  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Curupayty,  there  was  unveiled  with 
imposing  ceremonies  in  Independence  Square,  city  of  Asunsion,  a 
BRONZE  MONUMENT  wrought  by  the  "Centro  Estudiantil" 
(Students'  Club)  of  the  national  capital  and  dedicated  to  the  heroes 

of  the  war  of  independence. The   Paraguayan  press  announces 

the  existence  in  the  Republic  of  large  deposits  of  KAOLIN,  stating 
that  samples  of  this  substance  analyzed  by  order  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  Asuncion  gave  exceedingly  satisfactory  results.  Some  of 
the  leading  papers  of  the  country  are  recommending  that  the  deposits 
be  worked  with  Paraguayan  capital,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
have  local  capitalists  obtain  possession  of  and  exploit  these  deposits. 

Statistics    published    bv  the  Commercial    Review  of  Asuncion 

show  the  following  STOCK  CENSUS  in  the  Republic  in  1915: 
Horned  cattle,  5,249,043;  sheep,  600,000;  horses,  478,000;  mules, 
17,000;  asses,  18,000;  hogs,  61,000;  and  goats,  87,000,  or  a  total  of 
6,510,043  head,  as  compared  with  3,002,428  head  in  1902.  Among 
the  cattle  countries  of  South  America  which  have  a  stock  of  horned 
cattle  on  hand  ready  for  export,  Paraguay  occupies  the  second  place 
with  11.8  head  per  square  kilometer  and  5,249  beeves  for  each  1,000 
inhabitants  of  the  Republic.  The  exports  of  cattle  from  1910  to  1915, 
inclusive,  were  199,151  head,  of  which  number  44,509  were  exported 
during  the  year  1915.—  —The  bureau  of  statistics  has  just  pub- 
lished the  first  part  of  its  ANNUAL  FOR  1915  in  a  volume  contain- 
ing 200  pages.  The  subjects  dealt  with  are  vital  statistics,  weather 
reports,  foreign  commerce,  finance,  navigation,  education,  posts  and 
telegraphs,  benevolent  institutions,  municipal  affairs,  court  statistics, 
stock  raising,  and  other  important  data  concerning  the  progress  of 

the  country  during  the  past  year. According  to  a  report  of  the 

board  of  directors  to  the  stockholders  of  the  BANK  OF  THE  RE- 
PUBLIC covering  the  fiscal  year  1915,  the  deposits  of  the  institution 
at  the  close  of  the  year  amounted  to  752,008  gold  pesos  (gold  poso  = 
SO. 9648),  and  54,496,536  paper  pesos.  The  profits  during  the  period 
referred  to  aggregated  297,206  gold  pesos,  80  per  cent  of  which  went 
to  the  stockholders  as  dividends,  the  remainder  being  credited  to  the 
reserve  fund  and  other  accounts.  At  a  recent  general  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  Mauricio  Girard  and  Edmundo  Tombeur  were  elected 
manager    and    assistant    manager,   respectively,   of    this    bank. 
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El  Diario,  a  daily  paper  of  Asuncion,  states  that  it  is  quite  probable 
that  the '  present  administration  will  undertake  the  COLONIZA- 
TION of  the  vast  western  zone  of  the  Republic  in  order  to  carry  the 
blessings  of  civilization  and  industry  to  thinly  populated  regions  of 
the  country  and  to  the  indigenous  Indian  tribes  of  that  section  who 
are  still  in  a  low  scale  of  civilization  but  who  are  capable,  under 
proper  conditions,  of  rapid  development.  It  is  surmised  that  this 
work  will  be  undertaken  by  the  national  army,  inasmuch  as  other 
colonization  projects  established  in  this  way  in  various  parts  of 
Paraguay  have  given  excellent  results.  An  English  company, 
which  is  owner  of  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  Paraguayan  Chaco,  pro- 
poses to  open  them  to  agricultural  exploitation,  using  the  aborigines 
of  the  country  for  this  purpose.  The  Chaco  region,  among  other 
things,  is  especially  adapted  to  the  growing  of  subtropical  products 
and  is  exceedingly  rich  in  forestal  wealth. 


A  law  recently  passed  by  Congress  and  ratified  by  the  President 
places  the  LIMA  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Lima  and  pro- 
vides for  an  annual  subsidy  to  the  school  of  800  Peruvian  pounds 

gold  for  five  years,  payable  every  six  months  in  advance. The 

President  of  the  Republic  has  instituted  a  competitive  contest  for  the 
submission  of  plans  and  designs,  according  to  certain  specified  rules, 
for  the  front  of  the  PALACE  OF  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  LIMA, 
and  has  named  a  committee  to  study  the  plans  submitted  and  to 
award  a  prize  of  150  Peruvian  pounds  to  the  successful  contestant. 
The  building  will  be  three  stories  in  height  and  will  be  colonial  in 

style. The   President  has  named  Sr.   Don  Jose  Manuel  Garcia 

Bedoya  MINISTER  OF  GOBIERNO  (department  of  home 
affairs) . The  Senate  has  recently  approved  a  law  making  compul- 
sory ELEMENTARY  MILITARY  INSTRUCTION  in  the  national 
colleges  and  public  schools  of  the  country. —  —The  press  of  Lima 
announces  that  Sr.  Julio  Laredo  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  BANK,  recently  established  in  Lima, 
and  that  the  bank  has  had  50,000  Peruvian  pounds  gold  coined  at 

the  National  Mint. On  September  1,  1916,  a  municipal  ordinance 

went  into  effect  in  Lima  making  the  DECIMAL  METRIC  SYSTEM 
of  weights  and  measures  the  only  official  one  in  the  country.     The 

daily  press  is  very  commendatory  in  its  approval  of  the  new  law. 

Congress  lias  passed  a  law  creating  a  NEW  DISTRICT  in  the  Prov- 
ince  of  Chincha,  Department  of  lea.  The  new  district  will  be  called 
El  Carmen  and  will  have  for  its  capital  a  town  bearing  the  same 
name. —  In  view  of  the  fact  that  article  46  of  the  constitution  pre- 
scribes  that  there  shall  be  a  deputy  and  a  substitute  for  every  30,000 
inhabitants  or  fraction  over  15,000,  and  as  the  census  taken  in  1908 
showed  that  the  PROVINCE  OF  LIMA  had  a  population  of  176,264, 
Congress  has  recently  passed  a  law  modifying  that  of  February  9, 
1863,  and  allowing  the  Province  its  full  quota  of  six  deputies  and  six 
subsl  it  utes.  According  to  the  press,  the  public  of  Lima  have  been 
unanimous  in  their  advocacy  of  the  new  ruling  of  the  National  Gov- 
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emment  in  turning  over  the  WATER  SERVICE  to  the  municipality 

of  Lima. The  national  steamers  "TALISMAN"  and  "RIMAC," 

recently  constructed,  have  entered  the  coastwise  trade  of  Peru. 

The  Peruvian-Government,  to  promote  closer  relations  with  its  sister 
Republics,  has^sent  Dr.  Augusto  Durand  as  ENVOY  EXTRAORDI- 
NARY and  MINISTER  PLENIPOTENTIARY  to  Argentina  and 
Uruguay,  and  in  the  near  future  will  send  a  minister  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ecuador. — — El  Peruano,  the  official  daily  of  Peru,  pub- 
lished in  its  issue  of  August  29  an  executive  decree  fixing  the  method 
of  GUANO  ANALYSIS  proposed  by  the  Guano  Exploiting  Co.  and 

recommended  by  the  School  of  Agriculture  of  Lima. A  law  recently 

passed  Congress  providing  for  the  deepening  of  the  channel  of  the 
RIVER  ICA,  which  traverses  a  rich  agricultural  section  lacking  in 
transportation  facilities. According  to  the  last  message  of  Presi- 
dent Pardo,  the  PRODUCTION  OF  SUGAR  in  1915  aggregated  a 
total  of  262,841  tons,  against  228,055  tons  in  1914,  showing  an  increase 

of  34,786  tons  in  1915. The  PRODUCTION  OF  ALCOHOL  in 

1915  was  10,121,005  liters,  being  740,050  liters  less  than  in  1914. 

The  number  of  MINING  CLAIMS  recorded  in  the  registrar's  office 

from  July  1.  1915,  to  June  30,  1916,  reached  the  number  of  2,951. 

Daring  the  year  1915  the  TAX  ON  MINES  produced  a  total  of  51,385 

Peruvian  pounds. A  bill  modifying  the  HABEiYS  CORPUS  law, 

recently  approved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Republic,  is  now  before  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 
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Two  important  historial  dates  in  the  commercial  development  of 
Salvador  were  the  introduction  of  the  cultivation  of  coffee  recom- 
mended in  a  legislative  decree  of  March  9, 1847,  and  the  opening  of  the 
Port  of  La  Libert  ad  authorized  in  a  governmental  decree  of  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1833.  The  area  at  present  under  cultivation  in  COFFEE 
is  about  211,000  acres,  and  the  annual  value  of  coffee  exports  has 
reached  as  high  as  7,907,715  pesos  (peso  =  $0.3537).  The  present 
crop  is  estimated  at  750,000  quintals  (quintal  =  101  pounds),  of  which 
600,000  quintals  will  be  exported.  A  gain  is  already  noted  in  the 
exportation  of  some  ports  over  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  port 
of  Cutuco,  which  exported  50,000  bags  of  coffee  iasl  season,  has 
already  shipped  this  season  110,000  bags.  The  total  yield  of  coffee 
in  the  year  1915  was  770,073  quintals,  and  by  departments  was  in 
quintals  as  follows:  Santa  Ana,  122,880;  Ahuachapan,  81,374;  San- 
sonate,  55,734;  La  Libertad,  141,744;  San  Salvador,  24,801;  Chala- 
tenango,  887;  Cuscatlan,  4,890;  La  Paz,  88,786;  San  Vicente,  7. 530; 
Cabanas,   2,863;  San  Miguel,   48,617;  Usulutan,   180,710;  Morazan, 

44,047;  and  La  Union,  110. A  recent  executive  decree  has  been 

issued  governing  the  collection  of  PUBLIC  REVENUES  and  ampli- 
fying the  rules  and  regulations  as  promulgated  in  the  Law  of  June  19, 

1916. On   September   30,    1916,    the    Ward    Line    inaugurated    a 

monthly  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
via  the  Panama  Canal,  touching  at  Acajutla  both  going  and  return- 
ing. The  Wells  Fargo  Express  Co.  will  be  the  agents  for  the  Ward 
Line  in  Salvador. The  REVENUE  RECEIPTS  of  the  Republic 
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for  the  year  1915  showed  a  falling  off  of  1,887,210  pesos  as  compared 
with  1914.  In  the  economic  year  1915-16,  for  the  first  11  months, 
the  customs  receipts  showed  a  deficit  of  793,286  pesos  over  the  budget 

estimates,   according   to   la   Revista   Economica. On   September 

15  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  commander  in  chief  of  the 
army  reviewed  a  MILITARY  PARADE  of  3,000  national  troops  at 
the  Campo  de  Marte,  San  Salvador.  By  a  recent  ruling  of  the  minis- 
ter of  public  instruction,  military  training  has  been  introduced  into 

the  primary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  country. Seed  of  the 

JICAMA,  a  common  vegetable  tuber  in  Salvador,  have  recently  been 
introduced  into  Honduras,  where  many  agriculturists  are  now  experi- 
menting with  it. The  new  ROADS  BUREAU  recently  created  in 

Salvador  has  sent  a  large  order  abroad  for  the  most  modern  machinery 

used  in  constructing  roads  and  highways. According  to  La  Prensa, 

of  San  Salvador,  the  President  of  the  Republic  sent  his  represen- 
tative to  attend  the  CORN  CARNIVAL  held  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
September  27-30,  in  response  to  an  invitation  received  by  him  from 

the  committee  in  charge  of  the  festival. The  minister  of  war  has 

called  for  bids  to  be  submitted  on  October  1,  1916,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  NATIONAL  POWDER  MAGAZINE  and  will  shortly  name 

a  committee  to  pass  on  bids  received. A  new  reinforced  concrete 

MARKET  BUILDING  is  shortly  to  be  constructed  in  the  city  of  San 

Salvador  at  an  estimated  cost  of  105,000  pesos. A  presidential 

decree  of  September  13  regulates  the  rates  of  the  new  TELEPHONE 
SERVICE  of  the  capital  city.  The  new  tariff  is  very  favorable  to 
the  public  and  shows  considerable  reduction  over  rates  formerly 
charged. 
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The  President  of  the  Republic,  Dr.  Feliciano  Viera,  has  reorganized 
his  CABINET  as  follows:  Minister  of  the  interior,  Dr.  Julio  Muro; 
foreign  relations,  Dr.  Baltasar  Brum;  treasury,  Dr.  Martin  C.  Mar- 
tinez; public  instruction,  Dr.  Emilio  Barbaroux;  industries,  Dr.  Juan 
Jose  Amezaga;  public  works,  Sr.  Don  Santiago  Rivas;  War  and  Navy, 
Sr.  Joaquin  C.  Sanchez. —  —The  President  has  named  Sr.  Don  Felipe 
Suarez  DIRECTOR  GENERAL  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE.- 
According  to  press  reports,the  INTERNATIONAL  CATTLE  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  EXPOSITION  held  at  El  Salto  the  middle  of 
September  Inst  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  successful  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  The  exhibits  of  thoroughbred  cattle  were  a 
notable  feature  of  the  show,  and  many  were  exhibited  that  had 
already  received  first  premiums  in  other  important  shows  and  brought 
record  prices  when  put  up  for  sale.  The  Exposition  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  "Asoeiacion  Agropecuaria  e  Hipica"  of  El  Salto, 
and  was  officially  inaugurated  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the 

Republic   by    Dr.  Amezaga,   Minister   of   Industries. El   Dia,  of 

Montevideo,    announces    that  a  NEW   DAILY   entitled  La   Tarde 
has  begun   to  be   published   there  under  the  management  of  Sres. 

\<_mstin   Smith    and  Manuel  M.   Sanchez. Foreign  STEAMERS 

AND     SAILING    VESSELS  to  the  number  of  2,011,  with  a  total 
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tonnage  of  3  297,851  tons,  entered  and  cleared  from  the  port  of 
Montevideo  during  the  first  six  months  of  1916,  as  compared  with 
2,321  with  a  total  tonnage  of  3,311,20!)  tons,  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1915. A  recent  presidential  decree  places  the  NA- 
TIONAL BUREAU  OF  LABOR,  heretofore  under  llu*  treasurv 
department,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  department  of  industries 
and  the  patent  office  and  that  of  exchange  and  publications  will  m 
future  be  under  the  department  of  foreign  relations.  The  office  of 
civil  registry  will  m  future  be  under  the  department  of  public  in- 
struction ——In  a  decree  of  September  13,  the  President  has  in- 
trusted Dr.  Miguel  Becerro  de  Bengoa  with  a  special  commission  of 
visiting  the  European  countries  and  studying  there  the  most  modern 
methods  used  for  PREVENTION  OF  DISEASES  that  he  may  make 
a  report  of  the  result  of  his  investigations  to  the  sanitary  authorities 

TAfPnVTlnTT-TT^~A  P[fulentia?  decre*  amoves  temporarily  the 
1A11  OKI  DU  11ES  on  alfalfa,  maize,  and  bran. An  ORNAMEN- 
TAL FOUNTAIN  was  recently  inaugurated  in  Independence  Square 
in  Montevideo,  the  design  for  which  was  awarded  first  prize  in  a  con- 
test in  which  many  eminent  sculptors,  both  foreign  and  national 
participated.  According  to  the  press  of  the  capital,  the  work  is  one 
ol  the  best  pieces  of  municipal  art  in  the  country  and  is  the  work  of 

the  sculptor  Cordier. The  President  of  the  "Republic  has  asked 

authority  from  Congress  for  an  issue  of  bonds  to  be  entitled  1916 
6"  P^Cent  INTERNAL  CONVERSION  DEBT.  The  bonds 
would  be  issued  to  the  amount  of  13,500,000  pesos  (peso  =  $1  034) 
and  would  draw  6+  per  cent  annual  interest.  The  proceeds  from 
sale  ol  these  bonds  would  be  used  to  cover  the  deficit  of  the  1915-16 
budget  and  to  cancel  all  other  indebtedness  of  the  Government  and 
consolidate  this  indebtedness  in  one  large  loan  at  a  reduced  rate  of 
interest  I  he  press  of  Montevideo  announces  that  the  branch  of 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New -York  in  that  city  has  offered  to  buy 
up  the  whole  issue  from  the  Government,  which  gives  a  good  idea 

ol    the    credit    enjoyed    by    the    Uruguayan    Government, The 

i^rench  Minister  m  Montevideo  has  delivered  to  the  President  of  the 
frPT  ^t™  n°llC1S  J™™>  the  decoration  of  the  Great  Cross  of 
the  LEGION    OF    HONOR  conferred  on  him  by  the  President  of 

M™/Slch,  ^epubllc\ TThe  ENGLISH  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE of  Montevideo  has  elected  for  the  current  fiscal  year  the 
following  officials:  President,  Mr.  C.  W.  Bayne;  vice  president,  Mi-, 
lhos.  b  .  Lane;  treasurer,  Mr.  C.  W.  Drever;  secretarv,  Mr.  A  B  Dray- 
ton.  According  to  advices  received  from  Alfredo  R.  Campos  and 

Roman  Barro,  of  the  national  capital,  the  Society  of  Architects  of 
^°™£™^T^elected  the  executive  committee  of  the  FIRST 
AMERICAN  CONGRESS  OF  ARCHITECTS  to  be  held  m  .hat 
city,  the  date  of  the. meeting  of  the  congress,  at  the  time  of  going 
to  press,  had  not  been  communicated  to  the  Monthly  Bulletin.  " 

VENEZUELA 


rriT\^T{T,!ltI4),1(ri,l<,ntial  <,(>i'ro(>  prescribes  that  the  MONUMENT  OF 
THE  LIBERATOR,  SIMOX  BOLIVAR,  whirl,  the  Government  of 
Venezuela  will  present  to  the  City  of  New  York,  shall  bear  the  follow- 
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ing  inscriptions:  On  the  upper  front  of  monument:  "Simon  Bolivar: 
The  Liberator. "  On  the  lower  front  of  monument:  "Venezuela  to 
the  City  of  New  York."  On  the  right  side:  "Liberator  of  Venezuela, 
New  Granada  Ecuador  and  Peru,  and  Founder  of  Bolivia."  On  the 
lefl  side:  •Born  in  Caracas,  July  24,  1783— Died  in  Santa  Marta, 
December  17,  1830."  This  monument  will  be  erected  on  "Bolivar 
Hill"  in  ('(Mitral  Park,  New  York  City. rDecrees  of  the  chief  execu- 
tive and  governor  of  the  Federal  District  declare  the  death  in  Caracas 
on  September  1  of  Dr.  Felipe  Guevara  Rojas,  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion,   an    occasion    for    OFFICIAL    MOURNING. Two   recent 

rulings  of  the  department  of  fomento  (promotion)  and  the  treasury 
department  reduce  import  duties  and  grant  freedom  from  taxation 
for  exploiting  CRUDE  PETROLEUM  AND  OTHER  MINERAL 
OILS  in  the  Republic.  These  new  measures  will  make  it  possible  for 
industrial  enterprises  to  use  petroleum  exclusively-as  a  combustible 
for  producing  motor  power  and  for  replacing  in  somfe instances  electric 

power According  to  statistics  furnished  by  the  department  of 

VITAL  STATISTICS  in  1915,  there  were  63,133  deaths  in  the 
Republic.  Some  of  the  diseases  that  produce  annually  more  than 
1,000  deaths  are:  Malarial  fever,  dysentery,  consumption,  pneu- 
monia, infantile  tetanus,  heart  disease,  hookworm  disease,  and 
typhoid  fever.  Some  diseases  producing  annually  more  than  500 
deaths  are:  Acute  bronchitis,  grippe,  meningitis,  softening  of  brain, 
and  senile  decay.     The  greatest  number  of  deaths  occurred  in  the 

i ii<. nth  of  July  and  the  smallest  number  in  February. The  Official 

Gazette  of  September  8  publishes  the  full  text  of  the  decree  regulat- 
ing PEARL  FISHING  in  the  seas  of  the  Republic, The  President 

bis  named  Gen.  Tobias  Uribe  DIRECTOR  GENERAL  OF  POSTS 
\\1)  TELEGRAPHS,  and  Gen.  Pedro  M.  Guerra,  director  general 
of  mails.-  -During  the  year  1915,  9,818  TRAVELERS  from  oversea 
entered  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  through  its  national  ports,  La 
(iuaiia,  Crist6bal  Colon,  San  Antonia,  and  Maracaibo  recording  the 
greatesl  number  of  entrances  in  the  order  named.—  —The  Official 
Gazette  of  August  31  published  laws  on  16  MINING  titles  recently 
giant  ed  b  v  the  Government.  The  titles  are  for  15  gold  mines,  1  copper 
mine,  and  1  chfomate  of  iron  mine.  This  increase  in  the  issuance  of 
mining  titles  shows  the  development  being  made  in  the  mining  indus- 
try <.f  the  country.  The  whole  edition  of  the  Official  Gazette  of 
Augusl  :;i  was  devoted  to  giving  the  full  text  of  the  NEW  CIVIL 
CODE  recently  passed  by  Congress  and  promulgated  by  the  Presi- 
dent ^recent  executive  decree  provides  for  the  construction  of  the 
GE  EAT  W EST ER1S  1 1 1 ( 1 1 1 W A  Y  ( ) V  V ENEZUELA  from  Caracas 
to  San  Cristobal,  traversing  the  States. of  Miranda,  Aragua,  Carabobo, 
Cojedes,  Portuguesa,  Zamora,  and  Tachira.  Work  has  begun  on 
the  constructioD  of  the  new  HIPPODROME  in  Caracas,  which  will  be 
located  on  the  site  of  the  old  slaughterhouse  and  will  be  one  of  the 
mosl  beautiful  buildings  in  the  capital.  H  will  have  a  seating  capacity 
of  12,000  persons  and  the  buildingwill  contain  special  apartments  for 
cafe"  ,  dance  halls,  targel  shooting,  etc.  Thepresidenl  of  the  State 
of  Zulia  lias  issued  a  decree  providing  for  the  construction  of  a 
HIGHWAY  between  Altagracia  and  Guaruguaru,  which  will  connect 
more  closelj  the  two  important  State-  of  Falcon  and  Zulia. 
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Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
Chairman  ex  officio. 

AMBASSADORS    EXTRAORDINARY    AND    PLENIPOTENTIARY 

Argentine  Republic Senor  Dr.  Romulo  S.  Naon, 

Office  of  Embassy,  1806  Corcoran  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Brazil Senhor  Domicio  da  Gama, 

Office  of  Embassy,  1780  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mexico (Absent.) 

ENVOYS    EXTRAORDINARY    AND    MINISTERS    PLENIPOTENTIARY 

Bolivia Senor  Don  Ignacio  Calderon, 

Office  of  Legation,  1633  Sixteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Colombia Senor  Dr.  Julio  Betancotjrt, 

Office  of  Legation,  1319  K  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Costa  Rica Senor  Don  Manuel  Castro  Quesada, 

Office  of  Legation,  1501  Sixteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Cuba Senor  Dr.  CM.de  Cespedes, 

Office  of  Legation,  1529  Eighteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dominican  Republic... Senor  Dr.  A.  Perez  Perdomo, 

Office  of  Legation,  "The  Champlain,"  Washington,  D.  C. 
Ecuador Senor  Dr.  Gonzalo  S.  Cordova,. 

Office  of  Legation,  604  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City. 
Guatemala Senor  Don  Joaquin  Mendez, 

Office  of  Legation,  1604  K  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Haiti M.  Solon  Menos, 

Office  of  Legation,  1429  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Honduras Senor  Dr.  Alberto  Membreno, 

Office  of  Legation,  Hotel  Gordon,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Panama Senor  Dr.  Belisario  Porras, 

Office  of  Legation,  1019  Sixteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Paraguay Senor  Dr.  Hector  Velazquez.1 

Office  of  Legation,  1678  Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City. 
Salvador Senor  Dr.  Rafael  Zaldivar, 

Office  of  Legation,  1800  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Uruguay Senor  Dr.  Carlos  M.  de  Pena, 

Office  of  Legation,  1734  N  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Venezuela Senor  Dr.  Santos  A.  Dominici, 

Office  of  Legation,  1406  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CHARGES    D'AFFAIRES 

Chile Senor  Don  Gustavo  Munizaga  Varela, 

Office  of  Embassy,  1424  K  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Nicaragua Senor  Dr.  Joaquin  Cuadra  Zavala, 

Office  of  Legation,  "  The  Portland,"  Washington,  D.  C. 
Peru Senor  Don  M.  de  Freyre  y  Santander, 

Office  of  Legation,  1737  H  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


•  Absent. 
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PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  ARGENTINA  AND  CABINET. 


Dr.  Ramon  Gtfmez,  Minister  of 
i  ni  crior. 

Dr.  Domingo  Salaberry,  Minister 
of  Fin  . 

in  Honorlo  Pueyrredon,  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture.  .         . 

Dr  Klpidio  Conziilez,  Minister  ol 
War. 


Dr.  Hipolito  Irigoyen,  Presi- 
dent.  ...     „     . 

i  )r  i'clagio  Luna,  \  ice  1  resi- 
dent. 


Dr.  Carlos  A.  Becii,  Minister  of 

Foreign  Affairs  and  Worship. 
Dr    Jose   S.  Salinas,  Minister  of 

Justice  and  Public  Instruction. 
Dr.    Pablo    Torello,  Minister  of 

Public  Works. 
Dr.  Federico  Alvarez  de  Toledo, 

Minister  of  Marine. 
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HIE  President  will  receive  the  representative  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  at  4  p.  m."  was  the  message  in  sub- 
stance that  came  by  courier  from  the  Government  offices 
in  Montevideo.  His  Excellency  President  Viera  had  just 
returned  from  an  official  visit  to  his  fellow  citizens  in  various  parts  of 
the  Republic,  and  the  writer  was  preparing  to  cover  practically  the 
same  regions  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  first-hand  information 
regarding  Uruguay's  progressive  march  among  the  nations  of  South 
America. 

No  doubt  President,  Viera  felt  a  paternal  interest  in  assisting  the 
work  of  the  international  organization  at  Washington,  which  his 
country  helps  to  maintain,  and  to  its  agent  lie  graciously  accorded 
a  private  audience. 

Uruguay's  presidential  palace  is  a  massive  structure  with  a  series 
of  imposing  columns  facing  the  beautiful  Plaza  Independencia,  near 
the  heart  of  the  capital  city.  A  military  aid  conveys  the  stranger 
to  the  reception  room  of  the  President.  On  the  present  occasion 
the  breezes  of  springtime  made1  the  outside  air  cool  and  crisp,  hut 
within  the  private  quarters  of  the  Chief  Executive  a  lire  burned 
brightly  and  the  cordial  handshake  suggested  a  double-warmth  of 
greeting. 

President,  Viera  is  a  large  and  busy  man;  he  immediately  inspires 
confidence  and  impresses  one  with  sincerity  and  businesslike  methods; 
system  is  apparent  on  sill  sides;  he  spoke  enthusiastically  and  listened 
intently,  and  I  was  glad  indeed  of  the  privilege  of  conversing  with 
the  ruler  of  a  country  that  supplies  such  vast  quantities  of  food  and 
clothing  materials  to  the  world  at  large. 


'By  William  A.  Rcid,  Pan  American  Union  staff. 
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Explaining  my  mission,  President  Viera  responded  approvingly, 
saying  among  other  things  that  officials  along  the  route  through  the 
interior  would  be  instructed  to  aid  and  assist  in  every  possible  way. 
He  also  spoke  of  domestic  business  activities  and  mentioned  the  fact 
that  Uruguay  was  placing  contracts  with  United  States  firms  involv- 
ing  millions  of  dollars.  lie  expressed  satisfaction  that  Uruguay's 
products  had  won  a  number  of  premiums  in  competition  with  those 
of  many  lands  at  the  San  Francisco  Exposition,  and  otherwise 
evinced  interest  in  developing  closer  ties  of  business  and  friendship 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Facilities  for  comparing  pastoral  and  agricultural  activities  with 
those  I  observed  on  previous  visits  to  Uruguay  were  not  lacking,  and 
;i  few  of  them  are  mentioned  herein  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader 
who  may  be  interested  in  Uruguayan  progress.  Uruguay  is  small 
and  wealthy;  and  if  the  word  ''intensive"  may  be  applied  to  its 
pastoral  activity  as  it  is  in  some  of  the  world's  thickly  settled  agri- 
cultural  countries  like  Japan  or  Denmark,  the  Uruguayan  Republic 
is  not  disappointing.  Indeed,  as  the  stranger  travels  over  the  undu- 
lating  plains  the  sight  of  such  vast  numbers  of  live  stock  in  every 
direction  is  really  astonishing.  Within  the  bounds  of  the  country, 
an  area  slightly  larger  than  the  five  New  England  States  of  North 
America,  the  people  have  raised  and  gathered  something  like 
35,000,000  domestic  animals.  The  products  derived  from  this  vast 
herd,  together  with  the  growing  agricultural  development,  enabled 
the  country  to  send  to  other  lands  last  year  more  than  $76,000,000 
worth  of  food  and  clothing  materials. 

The  per  capita  distribution  of  money  in  Uruguay  is  given  at 
about  s_'.">,  <.r  twice  that  of  Roumania,  twice  that  of  Greece,  more 
than  three  times  that  of  Russia,  five  times  that  of  Japan,  or  about 
the  same  a-  that  of  Belgium  before  the  present  troubles. 

rrior  to  leaving  Montevideo  for  smaller  cities  and  towns  of  the 
interior  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  annual  examination  of 
teachers  of  Uruguayan  schools.  The  teachers  had  been  assembled 
from  various  part-  of  the  country  and  were  soon  to  depart  to  reopen 
their  respective  places  of  learning.  ".We  have  over  1,000  schools 
and  nearly  100,000  pupils,"  -aid  one  official  of  the  bureau  of  edu- 
cation, "and  the  men  and  Women  instructors  you  see  here  are  fair 
representatives  of  our  faithful  workers  all  over  the  Republic.  There 
i     more  mone}   -pent  mi  public  education  than  on  any  department 

o\    tin-  Govemmenl   excepting  that    of  building  a  merchant   marine." 
Among  the  most    practical  line-  of  training  IS  thai   of  teaching  the 

industrial  art-  ami  trades,  which  courses  are  open  to  both  men  and 
women.  Commercial  education  i-  also  now  receiving  much  more 
at  tent  i..n  t  han  in  past  years,  and  in  the  National  School  of  Commerce 
in  Montevideo,  a  four-year  course  lead-  to  the  degree  of  •commercial 
which  includes  studies  in  finance,  accountancy,  languages, 
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political  economy,  and  various  other  practical  subjects.  Utached 
to  this  school  .s  „  museum  of  exhibits  of  many  manufactured  articles 
"'  different  countries,  including  some  from  the  United  Slates 

Uruguay  being  essentially  a  Land  of  stock  raisin-  has  allowed 
agricultural  possibilities  to  suffer  until  within  recenl  years,  and  prob- 
ably no  factor  in  the  latter's  developmenl  is  accomplishing  better 
results  for  the  country  than  the  Government's  agricultural  farm, 
La  Estanzuela,  located  I  K»  miles  northwest  of  Montevideo  in  the 
Department  of  Colonia.  This  farm  contains  over  1,000  acres  and  the 
experiments  conducted  there  include  trials  of  all  crops  that  seem 
suited  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  Uruguay. 

The  agricultural  influence  and  training  of  Uruguay's  young  men 
are  ol  course  mure  particularly  noted  when  one  visits  the  rural  dis- 
tricts.    One  division  of  the  agricultural  farm  conducts  experiments 
in  agronomic  science;    and  the  growing  of  seeds  lor  sale  or  otherwise 
is  gradually  placing  new  varieties  at  the  service  of  the  fanner      For 
instance,  the  distribution  of  40,000  bushels  of  seed  wheat  in  1915  to 
1,300  planters  on  easy  credit    terms  is  showing  pleasing  returns  in 
agricultural   production.     The  wheat    distributed  was  of  improved 
vanet.es  ami  was  thoroughly  cleaned  by  machinery  before  being 
Placed  m  the  hands  of  the  farmers.     In  addition  to  seed  wheat  the 
Government  distributed  nearly  4,000  bushels  of  other  selected  seeds 
In  northwestern   Uruguay,  in  the  Provinces  of  Paysandu,  Salto, 
Artigas,  etc.,  1  was  surprised  to  see  vast  areas  covered  with  growing 
fruits.     More  than  2,000  acres,  I  was  informed,  are  under  viticulture* 
In  a  single  year  there  were  gathered  25,000  tons  of  grapes.     Orange 
groves   also  cover  thousands  of  acres  and  the  product  is  rapidly 
growing  m  favor  throughout  the  country. 

The  sheep  that  one  meets  in  traveling  across  Uruguay  arc  amazing 
m  number.     Often  the  hills  within  a  radius  of  miles  are  covered  with 
grazing  herds— they  seem  to  till  every  hill  and  valley,     in  fact  the 
sheep  statistics  show  that  there  arc  27,000,000  within  the  bounds  of 
be i  country,  or  nearly  27  sheep   and   lambs  lor  every   inhabitant. 
in  i  915  the  value  ol  wool  from  this  vast  flock  brought  over  $20  000  000 
thereby  returning  approximately  $20  for  each  person  in  the  Republic 
In  rural  Uruguay  the  crossroads  store  possesses  a  pleasing  interest 
for  the  foreign  traveler.     The  usual  building  is  a  modified  type  of  the 
wall  ami   patio  structure,   the  whole  of  course  covering  much  more 
ground    than    the    average   city   house.      A    central    opening   is   Large 
enough  to  admil   horses  and  wagon  and  the  vehicle  can  easih    be 
,U1;n,>',l  abound  ...  the  pat. os  of  some  of  these  rural  stores;  the  mate- 
rials oi  wind,  thebuildingsare  constructed  are  often  stone  and  stucco 
and  the  smooth  outside  is  coated  with  a  cheap  bright-colored  blue  or 
otner  P«n1    oi   pronounced  color.     A    few   trees,   hitching  posts    a 
score  ol  cowboys  horses  ami  a,  tented  wagon  or  two  are  usually  in 
evidence.     To  give   animation    to    the    scene    (hen.    are   numerous 
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gauchos,  or  cowboys,  sitting  in  groups  or  walking  about  the  little  set- 
tlement. These  splendid  horsemen  of  the  plains  when  mounted  are 
usually  in  a  gallop  and  they  cover  miles  without  apparently  exhaust- 
ing their  steeds. 

The  dress  of  the  Uruguayan  cowboy  at  once  attracts  the  stranger. 
Here  is  a  description  of  one  of  the  many  costumes  worn  by  these 
plainsmen  as  I  saw  them  gallop  into  Paysandu;  it  is  typical  of  the 
costume  donned  for  special  occasions  or  fiestas:  The  trousers  are  a 
bright  yellow,  very  baggy,  of  dimensions  the  stranger  would  consider 
three  sizes  too  large  for  the  wearer.  Boots  reach  to  the  knees,  a 
broad  red  belt,  a  soft  shirt  of  gray,  red  handkerchief  tied  loosely  about 
the  neck,  broad-brimmed  yellow  felt  hat  turned  up  in  front  from  long 
riding  against  the  wind,  heavy  spurs  that  clink  at  every  step  or  that 
at  times  drive  the  steed  forward  at  lightning  speed.  Truly,  a  pic- 
t  uresque  figure  of  physical  iitness  for  any  task  in  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  the  "hoofs  and  horns  upon  the  hills." 

Other  features  of  rural  progress  noted  in  various  regions  of  the 
Republic  are  the  unusually  wide  reservations  made  for  highways. 
Wire  fencing  is  becoming  common,  and  in  many  cases  it  incloses  a 
roadway  recently  opened  and  which  will  eventually  be  improved  and 
made  usable  even  during  the  season  of  heavy  rains.  To-day  such 
dirt  roads  are  several  times  wider  than  the  average  highway  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  evident  reason  seems  to  be  that  many- 
old  time  Uruguayan  carts  are  still  pulled  along  these  roads  by  long 
strings  of  oxen;  when  the  roads  are  muddy  the  team  winds  from 
side  to  side,  requiring  considerable  space. 

As  a  complement  to  these  new  outlines  of  future  highways,  and 
to  many  miles  of  completed  roads  upon  which  large  sums  have  been 
expended,  is  the  modern  steel  bridge.  In  past  years  the  wagon 
lea  in  traveling  toward  Uruguayan  markets  was  forced  to  ford 
watercourses  that  lay  across  the  route;  to-day  in  numerous  cases 
a  substantial  bridge  spans  the  stream  and  thereby  greatly  facilitates 
all  kinds  of  travel. 

Still  another  feature  of  progress  is  the  automobile,  which  is  fast 
becoming  a  common  and  necessary  vehicle  even  on  the  far-off  ranch. 
The  new  bridges  and  increased  attention  to  road  building  are,  of 
course,  having  a  stimulating  effect  on  motor  transportation  and  on 
cross-country  automobile  racing,  the  latter  a  pastime  I  hat  has  grown 
into  favor  during  recent  years.  The  Federal  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  of  $300,000  for  highway  construction  and  the  improve- 
ment of  existing  roads,  which  is  typical  of  former  large  appropria- 
tion- fur  similar  purposes,  will  add  many  more  leagues  to  Uruguay's 
.gradually  increasing  highway  mileage. 

The  visit  to  Uruguay  is  U0t  complete  unless  one  has  inspected 
the  activities  at  Fray  Bentos  on  the  Uruguay  River.  This  is  the 
nation's  greatest    workshop,  for  in   the  meal-packing  plants  located 
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there  approximately  2,500  cattle  in  normal  times  are  turned  into 
extracts  daily.  By  reason  of  this  enormous  industry  Uruguay 
claims  "the  greatest  kitchen  in  the  world,"  and  those  of  us  who 
have  visited  the  enormous  plants  are  not  inclined  to  question  the 
assertion. 

In  1915  Uruguay  passed  a  law  limiting  the  working  day  to  8 
hours  and  early  in  the  present  year  it  became  effective.  This  new 
law  is  sweeping  in  its  provisions  and  applies  to  workmen  in  shops, 
quarries,  lumber  yards,  factories,  wharves,  etc.;  to  employees  of 
steam  and  electric  railways,  stores,  servants  in  commercial  and 
industrial  establishments,  and  in  fact,  to  all  persons  engaged  in 
work  more  or  less  related  to  the  lines  named.  It  also  includes  gov- 
ernment employees.  In  extreme  cases,  however,  adults  may  work 
longer  during  single  days,  but  must  be  employed  not  to  exceed  48 
hours  for  each  six  days  labor.  Provisions  were  also  enacted  at  the 
same  time  for  punishing  those  who  break  the  law;  and  for  the  first 
offense  the  employer  will  be  fined  $10,  and  for  the  second  offense 
the  amount  is  placed  at  $15.  Where  workmen  themselves  break 
the  law,  they  shall  be  fined  the  same  amount  received  for  the  excess 
labor.  Twenty-five  inspectors  stationed  in  the  various  trade  centers 
of  the  country  are  enforcing  the  new  law. 

A  study  of  Uruguay's  commercial  activity  furnishes  illustrations 
of  the  work  of  statesmen  and  public-spirited  citizens  in  conserving 
certain  natural  elements  for  possible  future  use.  As  a  case  in  point, 
there  is  the  law  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  metals;  not  that  the 
owners  of  mineral  lands  do  not  wish  to  exploit  their  properties,  but 
that  the  possible  needs  of  the  people  as  a  whole  may  require  all  of 
(lie  country's  minerals  for  domestic  consumption..  Uruguay  being 
pastoral  and  agricultural,  the  deposits  of  the  mineral  kingdom  are 
limited,  hence  the  efforts  at  conservation.  This  law,  it  is  said,  was 
championed  by  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  a  leading  trade 
organization  which  has  already  accomplished  important  results, 
especially  in  the  field  of  manufacturing. 

Speaking  of  the  important  commercial  artery,  the  Uruguay  River, 
reminds  us  of  the  work  of  the  United  States  contracting  company 
referred  to  in  the  interview  with  President  Viera.  Mercedes,  Pay- 
sandu,  and  Salto  are  the  cities  affected  by  the  contract,  which  calls 
for  waterworks,  sewerage  systems,  and  other  modern  improvements. 
The  latter  two  cities  are  situated  directly  on  this  river,  while  Mercedes 
is  near  by  on  a  smaller  stream.  The  corporations  taking  up  this  work 
purchased  a  ship  or  two  and  were  aide  to  transport  materials  to  the 
desired  localities  wit  hout  transshipment,  and  also  without  the  annoy- 
ing delay  largely  prevailing  at  present  on  account  of  lack  of  shipping 
facilities.  Ample  capital  and  natural  fluvial  arteries,  therefore,  ma- 
terially aided  in  these  upbuilding  enterprises;  and  they  illustrate  a 
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principle  applicable  to  numerous  other  latent  possibilities  that 
Uruguay  presents  to  financiers. 

The  people  of  Uruguay  form  a  cosmopolitan  population,  and  in 
recent  years  immigration  has  gradually  added  to  their  number. 
More  than  62,000  Italians,  27,000  Brazilians,  18,000  Argentines,  8,000 
French,  and  a  thousand  each  of  Swiss,  English,  Germans,  and  North 
Americans  have  arrived  within  the  borders  of  Uruguay  to  find  homes 
and  to  enter  the  varied  lines  of  business  activity  typical  of  the 
country. 

The  citizens  of  Montevideo  must  be  numbered  among  the  best 
dressed  people  to  be  found  in  South  America;  they  are  hospitable 
and  many  are  charming,  while  the  fame  of  the  beauty  of  the  ladies 
has  spread  afar.  These  features  of  Montevideo's  attractions  are 
nowhere  more  noticeable  than  during  a  performance  at  one  of  the 
theaters,  when  the  talent  of  European  opera  draws  forth  aristocratic 
and  wealthy  residents  of  the  city  and  surrounding  suburbs.  Again 
on  summer  days  and  evenings  the  stranger  will  be  delighted  to  visit 
some  of  the  pleasure  resorts,  like  Pocitos,  Ramirez,  and  others,  where 
the  Uruguayan  rests  from  his  labors  and  with  his  family  enjoys  life 
to  t lie  fullest. 
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ONE  would  scarcely  consider  a  place  2,350  miles  inland  a  sea- 
port; and  yel  Equitos,  the  only  eastern  outlet  for  Peru^ 
near  the  confluence  of  the  many  rivers  which  form  the 
Amazon,  is  visited  regularly  by  large,  ocean-going  vessels. 
The  two  weeks  journey  upriver,  from  Para  at  the  mouth,  is  rather 
monotonous;  there  is  little  to  see  on  either  bank  except  low, 
swampy  jungles,  save  a  few  important  places,  such  as  the  city  of 
Manaos,  Santarem,  Boa  Vista,  and  seme  others,  where  the  land  is 
comparatively  high  until  one  readies  his  destination,  which  is  only 
328  feet  above  sea  level.  At  last  he  steps  out  on  the  large,  half- 
million  dollar  floating  wharf  of  the  Booth  Co.;  and  then  comes  the 
big  surprise,  for  [quitos  is  not  at  all  the  rough,  frontier  Amazon 
city  one  sometimes  reads  about.  Writers  of  such  articles  can  not 
have  known  the  place  well,  or  have  nol  seen  it  of  late  years;  for 
there  is  much  of  comfort,  beauty,  and  substance  in  this  the  capital  of 

the  great  Province  of  Loreto,  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of 
Peru  east  of  the  Andes,  and  contains  more  than  280,000  square 
miles,  or  as  much  as  three  or  four  of  our  States  put  together. 

i  I  I     B  ,  C  E. 
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RIVEfi  VIEWS    \T  [QU1T0S,   PERU. 

Top:  The.  cabotaje  stage,  or  dock  for  river  steamers  and  res  el  nol  engaged  in  foreign  commerce.  Cen- 
ter: River  transportation  in  this  districl  is  by  steam  launches  such  as  thai  Bhown  above-  -and  light- 
draft  river  steamers.    These  craft  belong  to  mercantile  firms,  which  use  them  for  river  trading,  but 

they  also  handle  cargo  and  passengers  as  common  carrier  .     lion The  floating  mole,  of  special 

construction  on  account  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  river,  buill  by  the  Booth  Co.,  and  enlarged  and  im- 
proved in  1911  at  a  cost  of  s.vhi.ihiu,  so  that  at  presenl  ships  and  launchet  can  discharge  and  load 
rapidly  and  conveniently  by  means  of  its  modern  equipment. 
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The  city  is  comparatively  new,  being  scarcely  a  third  of  a  century 
from  the  jungle  stage,  and  owes  its  growth  and  prosperity  to  the  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  rubber.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  great  rubber 
ports  of  the  world.  The  first  thing  a  person  naturally  notices  is  the 
buildings  in  the  business  section.  These,  are  the  city  hall,  a  com- 
modious and  well-built  structure,  as  is  also  the  prefectura,  or  state- 
house;  Masonic  hall— the  lodge  has  quite  a  large  membership  among 
Iquitenos  and  foreigners;  various  storehouses;  two  very  large  bar- 
racks for  the  soldiers;  provincial  prison;  and  the  splendid  new  hotel, 
t!i."  Malecon  Palace,  of  reinforced  concrete,  a  handsomely  decorated, 
three-story  edifice,  having  all  modern  improvements  and  conven- 
iences, which  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $250,000  by  Sr.  Otoniel  Vela,  a 
public-spirited  and  very  wealthy  gentleman.  This  hotel  is  on  the 
street  facing  the  river,  and  has  its  own  drainage  system  directly  into 
the  stream. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  palm-thatched  houses  on  the  edge  of 
town,  the  residences,  too,  are  of  brick  and  concrete,  with  tile  or 
galvanized-iron  roofs.  Most  of  them  are  Brazilian  in  style.  That 
is,  one  room  clear  across  the  whole  front  of  the  lot,  or  solar,  flush 
with  the  street;  and  back  of  that  two  rows  of  rooms,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  patio,  or  courtyard,  which  opens  into  the  front  room. 
All  the  rooms  are  large  and  airy.  The  fronts  of  some  of  the  houses 
are  beautifully  decorated  with  colored  French  tiles,  and  the  interiors 
are  up  to  date  in  all  their  appurtenances. 

All  the  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  are  exceptionally  good, 
far  better  than  their  counterparts  in  many  other  places  of  equal  size 
in  northern  South  America,  Mexico,  and  Central  America. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  city  varies,  from  30,000  during 
the  high-water  period  to  18,000 — it  may  drop  to  12,000 — in  the  dry 
season,  when  the  rubber  gatherers  are  out. 

Being  the  capital,  the  local  assembly,  or  consejo  provincial,  meets 
here,  as  well  as  the  superior  and  minor  courts.  The  prefect,  or  gov- 
ernor,  is  appointed  by  the  authorities  in  Lima;  but  the  alcalde,  or 
mayor,  is  elected;  and  he  and  the  members  of  his  council  may  be, 
jome  usually  are,  foreigners     merchants,  as  a  rule. 

Thai  pari  of  the  Peruvian  Army  which  is  stationed  here  is  well 
equipped,  drilled,  and  officered.  There  is  a  splendid  parade  ground 
ahout  a  mile  and  a  half  from  tow  n,  where  it  is  a  pleasure  to  watch 
the  troops  at  drill  and  target  practice.  The  Government  gunboats 
and  a  transport  are  usuallj  stationed  here.  They  were  built  in 
Europe  and  brought  over  under  their  own  steam. 

The  public  schools,  four  in  number,  are  well  taught  and  attended, 
the  people  being  \erv  generous  in  the  support  of  their  schools.  The 
citizens  belonging  to  the  upper  cla^s  of  native  Peruvians  are  very 
well  educated,  many  ol  them  having  traveled  extensively  in  Europe. 
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Open  sewers  and    tagnant  watei    banding  in  pool    ind  ditchi       ■  b    [quitos.    Since 

i  In'  general  cleaning  up  and  sanitation  In  1912,  under  the  supervision  ol  J'r.  George  M.  Converse,  ol  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  who  [quitos  by  the  United  States  Departmenl  ol 

State  al  the  requesl  ol  the  1'ci  iproved,  yellow  (ever  was 

stamped  out,  and  the  genei  t]  health  ol  the  eitj  has  been  markedly  better.     Additional 
urea  will  be  Instituted  a  Ible. 


RESIDENCE  OCCUPIED  BY  DR.  GEORGE  M.  CONVERSE. 


2  the  United  States  Departmenl  .if  Stale  ai  the  request  of  the  Peruvian  (.overnment,  sent  Dr. 
-.  M  converse  ofthe  '  Qited  States  PubUc  Health  Service,  as  medical  and  samtary  expert;  Mr 
,,  1  ••'  i'mvI-ss  civil  engineer  and  Mr.  Edward  Keegan,  assistant  engineer,  to  make  surveys  and 
ii.-l  1.  .  Jjayiess,  u\  in  n,  i, , ,.1,1,1...  fthoiil  10  mi  esof  street  nav- 
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SSl^wSi™  c*o Tntnc  -iIm.v.  i.i.lin,  land  ml- on  l  he  porch  mav  he  seen,  reading  from  left  to  right, 
B»SSS?'b?,cStoiSSS  J&  <  Smne,  Mrs  'converse,  and  Mr.  Bayl^ss.  The  Peruvian 
and  United States (flags ;  decorate  the  building  in  honor  ofthe  Peruvian  "Independence  Day." 
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When  everyone  is  home,  during  the  worst  of  the  rainy  season  (there 
are  two  dry  seasons  of  from  two  to  four  weeks  each,  and  the  rainy 
season  lasts  pretty  much  over  the  rest  of  the  year),  with  the  prefect 
and  his  staff,  numerous  army  officers,  merchants,  and  foreigners, 
the  place  is  quite  lively.  There  are  public  banquets,  and  private 
dinners  and  dances,  and  as  Iquitenos  are  very  hospitable  a  person 
soon  becomes  acquainted,  especially  if  he  speaks  Spanish,  and  loses 
entirely  the  feeling  of  isolation. 

In  1912  the  United  States  Department  of  State,  at  the  request  of 
the  Peruvian  Government,  sent  Dr.  George  M.  Converse,  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  to  look  after  the  medical  end; 
and  myself,  a  civil  engineer,  and  my  assistant,  Mr.  Edward  Keegan, 
to  make  surveys  and  estimates  for  a  water  and  sewage  system,  and 
16  kilometers  (about  10  miles)  of  paving,  in  order  to  improve  the 
sanitary  condition  of  Iquitos. 

Of  course  one  of  the  first  things  we  inspected  was  the  water  supply. 
We  found  most  of  the  drinking  water  to  be  rain  water  caught  from 
the  roofs  and  stored  in  above-ground  cisterns  that  were  generally 
made  of  cement.  Some  water  was  brought  in  from  springs  which 
burst  out  from  a  line  of  low  hills  well  above  the  city  and  away  from 
the  swamp  area.  There  were  also  a  good  many  shallow  wells  on  the 
outskirts  of  town  which  were  used  by  the  poorer  people.  These  wells 
perforate  a  stratum  of  stiff  clay,  through  which  the  surface  water 
can  not  percolate  before  striking  water  in  a  sand  stratum,  which  is 
the  reason  they  do  not  cause  more  sickness  than  they  do. 

The  Amazon  is  3  miles  wide  at  this  point,  and  160  feet  deep  off 
the  wharf  with  a  difference  of  about  40  feet  between  the  high  and  low 
water  stages.  When  the  river  is  very  high,  the  swamp  back  of  the 
town  is  all  flooded  (the  main  part  of  town  never  is,  being  16  feet  above 
t  he  highest  watermark),  not  because  it  is  low  enough  to  be  inundated 
when  the  Amazon  is  up,  but  because  the  swamp  forms  a  kind  of 
pocket  into  which  the  heavy  rainfall  from  the  city  runs  and  can  not 
sink  through  the  underlying  clay,  so  remains  until  it  evaporates. 
When  one  Learns  that  the  annual  rainfall  for  a  10-year  average  has 
been  120  inches,  and  that  the  location  is  only  a  few  degrees  from  the 
Equator,  he  understands  thai  this  swamp  is  an  ideal  breeding  place 
for  mosquitoes  of  all  kinds  as  well  as  reptiles. 

The  sidewalks  arc  very  good.  They  were  paid  for  by  the  owners  of 
the  abutting  property.  The  walks  are  of  brick,  with  a  2-inch  concrete 
face  lor  ;i  wearing  surface.  The  concrete,  however,  is  not  very  good, 
because  the  sand  used  was  very  line  and  lull  of  earthy  matter;  yet 
aboul  20  miles  down  the  river  there  is  plenty  of  good  coarse  sand  and 
gravel  thai  could  be  taken  out  during  the  dry  season  and  stored  for 
use  during  I  he  whole  year.  Near  the  same  place  are  large  outcrops 
of  good,  hard  limestone  that  might  be  quarried  and  crushed  for 
making  concrete.  I  found  this  sand,  gravel,  and  stone,  although  I 
was  told  in   [quitOS  that   no  stone  existed  in  that   whole  region. 
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We  completed  the  surveys,  plans,  and  estimates  for  all  the  neces- 
sary improvements;  for  an  adequate  water  system  distributed  over 
the  entire  city,  with  pumping  and  filtration  plants;  a  sewage  system, 
having  two  outlets  and  including  the  draining  of  the  big  swamp;  also 
the  paving  in  1913.  The  cost  to  make  this  a  really  sanitary  city 
would  be  between  $1,500,000  and  $2,000,000,  but  owing  to  the 
heavy  falling  off  of  revenues  which  occurred  at  that  time,  the  result 
of  the  great  drop  in  the  price  of  rubber,  the  European  war,  and  other 
causes  the  Government  could  not  go  on  with  the  construction  work, 
so  the  project  is  temporarily  in  abeyance. 

The  principal  product  of  this  part  of  South  America  is  rubber,  which 
i-  gathered  from  the  vast  tropical  forests,  and  many  thousand  tons 
of  it  are  shipped  from  tquitos  every  year.  Next  in  importance,  in  the 
matter  of  exports. is  the  tagua  nut,  or  vegetable  ivory,  and  thenumber 
of  tons  of  this  product  sent  out  is  increasing.  Third  come  cedar  logs 
in  the  round,  which  are  now  being  supplied  for  pencil  wood,  cigar 
hoxe<.  etc.  A  few  hides,  skins  of  boas,  deer,  and  other  wild  animals 
complete  the  list  of  articles  which  reach  the  outside  in  any  quantity 
from  this  port. 

Very  few  agricultural  products  are  obtainable.  The  soil,  a  loose 
sand  underlaid  by  still'  blue  joint  clay,  which  is  close  to  the  surface,  is 
not  conducive  to  farming;  and  the  few  chacras,  or  small  farms,  are 
some  distance  from  the  city.  So  with  the  exception  of  cassava,  or 
yucca,  plantains,  bananas,  sweet,  potatoes,  a  little  cane  (mostly  used 
for  making  rum),  and  a  small  amount  of  garden  vegetables,  every- 
thing that  is  eaten,  worn,  or  utilized  in  any  way  is  imported  from 
Europe  and  the  United  Slates  or  other  parts  of  South  America.  A 
few  cattle  and  hogs  are  raised  in  cleared  areas  on  the  Amazon  or 
near-by  rivers;  hut  most  of  the  cattle  and  all  the  horses  and  mules 
are  brought  from  greal  distance-,  over  t  he  Andes  and  down  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Maraiion,  I Fcayali,  and  Buallaga  Rivers,  hundreds  of 
miles,  on  immense  rafts,  or  balsas,  stopping  every  night,  after  the 
worsl  of  the  rapids  are  passed,  to  cut  grass  t<>  U^vd  1  he  animals.  This 
is  dangerous  and  expensive  transportation,  consequently  beef  is  very 
high  in  [quitos.  So  are  all  the  imported  articles,  as  freight  rates  are 
almost   prohibitive,  while  import  duties  seem  higher  than  necessary. 

Oranges  also  are  brought   Long  distances;  and  tobacco  to  supply 

the  three  cigar  and   cigarette  factories. 

There  are  four  or  five  brick  and  tile  factories  here,  one  of  which  is 
well  equipped  and  makes  even  -ewer  pipe;   and  six  sawmills. 

Four  years  ago  a  very  powerful  wireless  station  was  erected  by  the 
Government  to  replace  one  less  powerful:  and  now  the  town  is  in 
direct  radio  connection  with  Lima,  (dear  across  the  Andes,  without 
an\   relay  of  me  Indeed,  the  operator  frequently  told  me  he 

had  "picked  up"  Washington  the  uight  before  and  heard  messages 
going  from  there.     Bui  treaties  for  exchanging  commercial  messages 
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even  with  Manaos  bad  not  yel  been  arranged.  There  i&  also  wire 
oommunicatioE  with  many  point-  nearer  than  Lima,  and  telephones 
in  the  town,  though  their  use  is  not  general. 

At  Leasl  two  newspapers  are  published  here  regularly,  also  a  small 
magazine;  and  three  theaters,  two  used  for  moving  pictures,  furnish 
plenty  of  entertainment. 

Au:iv  up  the  alto  Maranon  River,  bul  not  above  steam  navigation, 
right  in  the -an.  I  and  gravel  of  the  river  bed,  is  plenty  of  Hour -old  that. 
with  the  most  modern  type  of  hydraulic  dredge,  could  no  doubl  be 
made  to  pay  well  for  operating.  A  small,  inventor's  experimental 
dredge  was  taken  there  a  few  years  ago  by  a  party  of  visionary  Amer- 
icans and  put  to  work  when  the  water  was  low:  but  it  did  not  have 
boiler  power  enough  to  operate  it,  even  when  gold  colors  could  be 
gotten  with  a  pan  right  alongside  the  dredge,  so  was  abandoned.  I 
believe  it  is  -till  lying  in  the  river,  as  the  company  had  only  sufficient 
money  to  reach  the  place  and  pay  the  freight  on  their  outfit.  There 
i-  also  plenty  of  gold,  coarser  than  in  the  upper  Amazon,  or  alto 
Maranon,  in  the  Xapo  River  and  its  tributaries  and  creeks.  This  is 
not  in  Peru,  but  some  days  by  steamboat  beyond  the  Ecuadorean 
frontier.     It  is,  however,  commercially  connected  with  Iquitos. 

All  the  coal  is  brought  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  although  very  high 
in  price  is  used  by  the  ice  factory,  bottling  works,  electric-light  plant . 
and  various  machine  shops,  both  Government  and  private.  Even  the 
little  street  railroad,  which  runs  from  the  customhouse  along  the  prin- 
cipal streets  to  deliver  freight,  burns  coal.  This  road  also  runs  pas- 
senger trains,  and  operates  a  line  out  to  a  resort  in  the  suburbs,  called 
Lake  Marona  Cocha.  To  be  sure,  there  is  plenty  of  wood  near  by 
that  is  used  to  a  certain  extent;  but  it  has  not  sufficient  heat  unit-  to 
maintain  steam  well. 

Four  days  up  the  Nanay  River,  which  empties  into  the  Amazon  12 
miles  below  Iquitos,  are  found  outcrops  of  very  good  lignite  that 
could  be  utilized  under  boilers,  as  has  been  proved  in  a  small  w  ay ; 
but  so  far  no  one  has  seen  fit  to  exploit  it.  In  the  -a me  vicinity  are 
very  good  indications  of  petroleum. 

Tw  enty-five  or  thirty  steamers,  of  from  4  to  8  feet  draft,  and  calling 
this  their  home  port,  ply  the  upper  Amazon  and  numerous  river-  that 
flow  into  it,  though  they  never  go  below  the  -la vary,  which  is  the 
boundary  between  Brazil  and  Peru  along  its  line  of  (low.  They 
belong  to  the  many  large  stores  and  trading  companies  located  in 
Iquitos,  that  carry  very  complete  stocks  of  good-,  mostly  European, 
and  in  ordinary  times  when  rubber  is  "up"  do  an  immense  busin 

The  Booth  Co.,  an  English  corporation,  maintain-  a  line  of  steamers 
between  New  York  and  [quitOS,  and  another  from  Liverpool,  and 
there  used  to  be  a  boat  from  one  port  or  the  other  every  three  v  eeks ; 
hut  since  the  European  war  began  the  Bailings  have  been  irregular. 
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THE  principal  source  of  that  rarest  and  most  costly  of  precious 
stones,  the  emerald,  lies  in  a  remote  and  well-nigh  inaccessi- 
ble part  of  the  Colombian  Andes  near  the  headwaters  of  the 
Orinoco  River.  The  circumstances  attending  the  operation 
hundreds  of  years  ago  of  these  and  adjacent  deposits  by  Indians,  their 
discovery  and  exploitation  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  subsequent 

abandonment  and  loss 
until  very  recent  times 
of  some  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive mines,  are  among 
the  most  remarkable  that 
enrich  the  history  of  min- 
ing in  South  America; 
while  the  bare  facts  of 
occurrence  are  so  distinc- 
tive as  to  set  apart  the 
locality  and  give  to  it  all 
the  interest  of  geologic 
novelty.  These  aspects 
of  a  mineral  that  played 
a  significant  part  in  the 
lives  of  the  three  most 
cultured  aboriginal  peo- 
ples of  the  two  Americas, 
the  Aztecs,  the  Incas,  and 
the  Chibchas,  can  not  fail 
to  impress  the  traveler  who  seeks  to  penetrate  the  wild  and  engaging 
country  surrounding  the  famous  mines  of  Muzo. 

The  rinrnild  has  been  known  since  early  times  both  in  Europe  and 
in  certain  parts  of  the  Orient,  where  its  attractive  color  and  rarity 
has  endowed  it  with  the  highest  rank  and  a  varied  lore.  Its  name 
ni,i\  be  braced  back  to  an  old  Persian  word  which  appeared  in  Greek 
as  8maragdo8,  mentioned  by  Theophrastus  over  300  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  again  in  Latin  as  smaragdus,  seen  in  the  writings 
of  Plin\,  who  particularized  some wli at  on  its  properties  and  supposed 
medicinal  virtues  and  was  even  shrewd  enough  to  suspect  its  identity 
with  the  much  more  common  beryl,  although  eighteen  centuries 
elapsed  before  this  suspicion  was  verified  by  scientific  proof.     It  is 

i  By  J"  ■  ph  E.  POgUe,  Ph.  D.,   \    OOl  ite  1'rofessor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Northwestern  University. 
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probable  that  most  of  the  emeralds  known  to  the  Europeans  of  ancient 
and  mediaeval  times  came  from  the  so-called  Cleopatra  emerald  mines 
of  Upper  Egypt,  which  were  richly  productive  in  the  remote  past,  bul 
for  some  reason  were  abandoned  and  became  entirely  lost  to  knowl- 
edge in  the  Middle  Ages,  only  to  be  rediscovered  and  worked  in  a 
small  way  during  the  last  century.  Perhaps  Borne  stones  also  came 
into  Europe  al  an  early  period  from  the  East;  at  least  we  know  that 
India,  that  source  of  so  much  wealth  in  precious  stones,  has  long 
made  lavish  use  of  the  emerald;  and  that  in  the  hereditary  treasures 
of  Indian  princes,  in  the  temples  and  Bhrines  of  thai  vast  country, 
and  in  the  jewelry  and  ornaments  of  her  (lever  metal  worker-,  the 
emerald  holds  a  place  of  such  prominence  as  to  suggest  a  local  supply, 
although  no  well-authenticated  occurrence  of  emerald  in  the  Orient 
l-  yet  known.  Then,  too,  the  emerald  deposits  on  the  Asiatic  side  of 
the  Ural  Mountains,  though  not  modernly  discovered  until  1830,  may 
have  been  also  drawn  upon  in  ancient  times,  if  we  are  justified  in  this 
inference  by  the  presence  of  emeralds  in  some  of  the  ornaments  of 
ancient  Siberian  workmanship,  now  preserved  in  the  Hermitage  col- 
lection in  Pctrograd. 

It  may  readily  he  realized,  therefore,  that  when  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury turned  the  attention  of  Spain  to  the  New  World,  so  recently  dis- 
covered, the  possibility  of  finding  there  fabulous  riches  in  gold  and 
precious  stones  played  a  not  insignificant  part  in  firing  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  adventurous  spirits  that  hastened  into  the  most  daring 
-eric-  of  explorations  and  conquest  that  modern  history  relate-.  In 
the  chain  of  events  that  led  up  to  Spanish  dominion  in  the  two  Amer- 
ica-, the  role  of  the  emerald,  already  well  known  and  highly  prized 
in  the  Old  World,  forms  a  neglected  chapter  in  a  narrative  of  bold 
adventure  so  vividly  depicted  by  the  facile  pen  of  Prescott. 

The  first  aggressions  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World  were 
directed  against  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  hut  it  was  not 
long  before  the  mainland  drew  attention.  In  1519  Hernando  Cortes 
lauded  on  the  shores  of  Mexico  and,  burning  his  ships  behind  him. 
started  od  his  memorable  march  inland,  which  culminated  the  follow- 
ing year  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Aztec  tribes  and  the  capture  of 
their  ruler,  Montezuma.  The  .Spaniards  exacted  heavy  tribute  in 
gold  and  precious  stones  from  these  Indians,  who  were  well  versed  in 
the  u  t  ilixat  ion  of  such  materials;  and  the  treasures  -cut  back  to  Spain 

in  tin.  and  the  following  century,  as  well  as  the  accounts  of  the  old 
Spanish  chroniclers,  form  ample  testimony  of  a  highly  developed  art 
and  technique  in  the  handicrafts.      Of  the  precious  -tone-  employed. 

perhaps  the  one  of  greatest  significance  to  the  Aztecs  was  a  green 

-tone  called  chdlchihuitl,  under  which  tcim  was  included  both  jade 
and  green  turquoise;  blue  turquoise  also  was  well  known  and  highly 
prized  by   them;  while   the  emerald  was   ranked   high   in   the  li-t    of 
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by  J.  E.  Poguc. 


PANORAMIC  VIEW  OF  BUILIUNns 


The  Muzo  emerald  deposits,  discovered  toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  have  been  actively,  though  at  times 

has  exceeded  the  total  of  any 


their  choicest  possessions.  These  three  stones  carried  not  merely  a 
value  as  ornaments,  hut  were  deeply  associated  with  the  religious 
life  of  their  owners  and  were  used  both  symbolically  and  actually  in 
many  rituals  and  ceremonies.  Their  colors,  including  various  shades 
of  green  and  blue,  peculiarly  adapted  them  to  such  purposes;  these 
colors  were  those  of  water,  of  sky,  of  verdure;  and  to  the  simple 
minds  who  worshipped  nature  it  was  hut  natural  that  such  objects 
Bhould  appeal  a-  symbols  "I  fundamental  meaning.  This  has  been 
the  r6le  «>l'  the  rarer  green  and  blue  minerals  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  at  many  times  in  history. 

To  the  Spaniard-,  however,  the  appeal  was  different ;   to  them  these 
objects  meant    treasures,  and  of  the  three  the  emerald's  call  was 

trongest.  The  cTialchihuitl  laid  little  claim  on  their  cupidity;  for 
■I  turquois  and  jade  w ere  nm  "precious"  stones  /"//■  >  xa Uena  in 
Europe.  Blue  turquoise  aroused  a  greater  interest;  stones  of  line 
quality  from  the  mines  in  Persia  were  well  known  in  Spain:  therefore 
the  extensive  use  of  this  material  in  object  -  of  Mexican  workmanship, 
particularly  in  the  remarkable  mosaic  masks  employed  in  religious 
ceremonies,   kindled  quick   recognition  and   appreciation.     In  their 

ubsequenl  explorations  the  Spaniards  suceeded  in  locating  t he  source 
of  turquois  mpply  in  large  quarries  hundred-  of  miles  northward  in 

the    presenl    State   of    New    Mexico.       Bui    With    the   emerald    they    Uric 
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tnefflciently.  exploited  almost  continuously  up  to  the  present  time.    Their  yield,  both  in  quality  and  quantity  of  nood  stones, 
oilier  emerald  deposit  in  the  world. 

1 1< > t  -d  fortunate;  though  acquiring  many  valuable  Btonea  and  n<> 
doubl  keenly  on  th<-  Lookout  for  clews  leading  to  their  Bource,  they 
never  learned  where  these  were  mined.  Or,  if  they  learned,  they  left 
no  bint  in  their  writings;  nor  has  modern  geological  investigation 
brought  to  light  a  single  emerald  vein  between  the  Rio  Grande  and 
the  [8thmus  of  Panama.  Either  the  place  of  origin  of  the  emeralds 
used  by  the  Aztecs  is  uo1  yel  known,  or  what  is  more  likely  they  came 
from  the  deposits  in  South  America  which  were  under  operation  at 
the  tune  of  Aztec  supremacy. 

It  was  scarcely  more  than  in  years  after  Cortes  seized  the  capita] 
of  the  A/.tee  peoples  that  bistory  repeated  itself  in  the  successful  feal 
of  Francisco  Pizarro,  who  with  a  men'  handful  of  men  gained  the 
bigh  plateau  of  the  central  Andes  and  planted  the  flag  of  Spain  over 
a  race  of  Indian-,  the  [ncas,  remarkable  in  their  social  development 
and  surpassing  in  Borne  of  their  craft--  the  best  the  world  has  since 
produced.  A  wealth  of  treasure  here  too  met  the  eyes  of  the  con 
querers  gold,  Bilver,  turquoises,  emeralds  and  a  stream  of  these 
valuables  for  many  years  flowed  into  Spanish  coffers.  Immense 
quantities  of  emeralds,  Bome  Baid  to  be  of  incredible  Bize,  were  Bent 

to  Spain,   and   from   Spain    many   found    their  way    to  Other  part-  of 

Europe.     So  copiously  did  the  newly  founded  viceroyaltj   of  Peru 
Bupply  the  Old  World  with  these  precious  green  stones,  drawn  from 
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the  accumulation  of  centuries,  that  the  South  American  emerald 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Peruvian  emerald,  though  no  Peruvian 
deposits  were  then,  or  indeed  are  now,  known.  Again  the  Spaniards 
were  thwarted  in  their  attempts  to  locate  the  emerald  veins  from 
which  the  supply  had  been  obtained. 

It  would  seem  that  two  such  exploits  as  these  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro 
would  suffice  a  single  period  and  a  single  race;  but  not  so.  A  third 
expedition,  small  in  size  but  daring  in  spirit,  headed  by  Gonzalo 
Jimenez  de  Quesada,  left  the  northern  coast  of  South  America  in  1536 
and  with  incredible  hardships  penetrated  southward  along  the  tropi- 
cal jungles  of  the  Magdalena  River  until  it  reached  the  smiling  plateau 
on  which  the  city  of  Bogota  now  stands,  a  monument  to  Quesada's 
venture.  Here  dwelt  the  Chibchas,  a  race  of  Indians  in  many 
respects  analogous,  though  somewhat  inferior  in  culture,  to  the 
Aztecs  and  Incas.  They  numbered  perhaps  a  million  souls;  they 
were  peaceful,  well  organized  socially,  religious,  ritualistic,  skillful 
workers  in  gold  and  silver.  The  impossible  happened;  for  the  third 
time,  a  handful  of  strangers  surrounded  by  a  numerous  race  in  full 
vigor  acted  with  a  swiftness  and  boldness  that  knows  few  parallels 
and  established  a  third  center  of  Spanish  control,  the  new  Kingdom 
of  Granada.  The  Chibchas  are  gone;  like  the  Aztecs  and  Incas  they 
were  wiped  out  by  superior  intelligence;  their  superstition  was  their 
undoing.  Only  a  few  graves  and  ruins,  some  scattered  remnants  of 
their  handicrafts,  a  few  vague  traditions,  and  an  occasional  mention 
by  an  old  Spanish  writer,  keep  their  memory  alive.  They  are  at 
at  once  a  tragedy  and  a  mystery. 

The  Chibchas  knew  the  emerald  well;  they  highly  prized  its  beauty 
and  symbolized  its  meaning;  they  used  it  in  their  religious  ceremonies; 
they  owned  and  exploited  possibly  the  richest  deposits  in  the  world, 
which  lay  at  the  edge  of  their  domain  overlooking  the  vast  plains  of 
the  upper  Orinoco. 

The  Chibchas  are  known  to  have  thrown  quantities  of  gold  and 
other  ornaments  into  certain  of  the  lakes  that  are  scattered  over 
the  plateau  region  over  which  they  held  sway.  Not  only  did  they 
do  this  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  in  an  attempt  to  protect  their 
treasures  from  the  hands  of  the  aggressive  Spaniards,  but  they  had 
customarily  done  it  in  times  past  in  certain  of  their  religious  rites. 
One  of  these  bodies  of  water,  Lake  Guatavita,  lays  claim  to  excep- 
tional interest  as  the  point  of  origin  of  the  famous  tradition  of  El 
Dorado,  the  gilded  man,  which  gave  rise  to  the  belief  in  the  existence 
of  the  "  Land  of  El  Dorado,"  the  object  of  so  much  vain  and  costly 
search  in  early  Spanish  days.  According  to  the  account  of  an  old 
Spanish  chronicler,  this  legend  originated  in  an  elaborate  ceremony 
connected  with  the  accession  of  a  tribal  chieftain,  in  the  course  of 
which   the  young  prince,  anointed   with  sticky  clay  and  dusted  with 
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powdered  gold,  proceeded  on  a  raft  to  the  center  of  the  lake  and  there, 
in  view  of  a  great  concourse  of  Indians  on  shore,  threw  overboard 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods  a  "mountain  of  gold  and  emeralds." 

Although  the  Spaniards  at  once  noted  the  numbers  of  fine  emeralds 
in  the  possession  of  the  Chibchas  and  suspected  a  local  occurrence, 
they  were  unable  at  the  outset  to  learn  the  source.  They  followed 
up  every  clew,  however,  and  shortly  alter  the  founding  of  Bogota 
in  1538  a  small  exploring  party,  headed  by  Capt.  Pedro  Fernandez 
de  Valenzuela,  traced  these  valuable  prizes  to  a  locality  on  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  plateau  country  about  85  kilometers  north  of  east  from 
Bogota.  Fray  Pedro  Simon,  the  first  Colombian  historian,  tells 
how  this  small  band  found  extensive  workings  on  a  ridge  somewhat 
lower  than  the  main  range,  in  a  position  that  commanded  through  a 
gap  in  the  surrounding  mountains  a  view  of  "vast  plains  and  majestic 
rivers,  stretching  away  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  toward  the 
rising  run."  Quesada  was  delighted  with  the  success  of  this  venture, 
for  not  only  had  rich  emerald  mines  been  discovered,  but  the  vast 
llanos  or  grassy  plains  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Orinoco  River 
had  been  seen  for  the  first  time. 

These  emerald  deposits,  which  have  been  called  Chivor,  but  are 
more  generally  known  as  the  Somondoco  deposits,  were  found  to 
be  under  exploitation  by  the  Indians,  who  worked  there  regularly 
during  the  rainy  season,  breaking  down  the  friable  emerald-bearing 
rocks  with  streams  of  water  and  long  wooden  crowbars.  The  num- 
ber of  great  open  pits  and  the  extent  of  the  operations  suggested 
the  work  of  centuries,  and  it  seemed  evident  that  the  veins  had  for 
a  long  period  supplied  quantities  of  stones  to  the  natives  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

The  Spaniards  collected  as  many  emeralds  as  they  could,  but 
engaged  immediately  in  no  systematic  mining,  deterred  no  doubt 
by  the  inhospitality  of  the  region  and  the  difficulties  of  approach.  A 
few  years  later,  however,  they  turned  their  attention  anew  to  the 
rich  possibilities  of  the  locality,  and,  returning  with  a  larger  force, 
dispossessed  the  Indians  and  undertook  extensive  operations.  By 
1565  mining  was  under  active  prosecution;  1,200  men  were  employed 
in  the  workings,  and  every  three  months  consignments  of  stones  were 
3ent  to  the  coast  on  the  backs  of  Indians  for  shipment  to  Spain. 
Records  of  this  early  work  are  scant,  but  it  seems  that  the  mines  were 
productive  for  perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  when  they  were  shut 
down  by  the  order  of  Charles  II  of  Spain  because  the  mining  costs  had 
risen  in  excess  of  the  profits.  It  may  be  that  the  operations,  never 
very  efficiently  prosecuted,  had  been  directed  toward  a  barren  por- 
tion of  the  mines;  hut  it  is  more  probable  that  the  "Spanish  treasury 
was  being  systematically  defrauded,''  and  thereupon  the  home 
iroverniiieiit    losl    interest  in  the  undertaking. 
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Washing  the  debris  after  the  rock  has.  been  loosened  by  the  native  workers  by  means  of  Ions  Iron  crow- 
i  tie  emerald-bearing  rocks  are  picked  oul  bj  band,  and  the  emeralds,  when  tri 
matrix,  are  eenot  be  small  six-sided  prisms  of  rich  green  color,  ranging  from  the   ize  of  a  man's  thumb 
to  microscopic  dimensions.    The  Muzo  mine-,  whoso  output  since  their  discovery  maj 
in  terms  of  tens  of  millions  of  dollars,  are  the  world's  most  important  source  of  these  precious  green 
stones. 
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The  Somondoco  mines,  deserted  by  the  Spaniards,  quickly  dropped 
out  of  prominence;  attacked  by  an  aggressive  vegetation,  the  open- 
ings became  quickly  overgrown  and  soon  a  vague  tradition  was  all 
that  remained  to  recall  the  extensive  operations  of  the  past.  Some 
two  centuries  later,  in  1906,  a  Colombian,  Francisco  Restrepo  by 
name,  went  in  search  of  the  lost  mines  of  Somondoco;  guided  by  the 
description  of  Fray  Pedro  Simon  and  an  old  parchment  map  turned 
up  in  the  archives  of  Bogota,  he  succeeded  in  discovering  the  gigantic 
open  cuts  that  mark  the  site  where  so  many  emeralds  were  formerly 
obtained.  Though  once  more  brought  to  knowledge,  the  mines 
were  not  made  to  yield  their  treasures  again,  and  they  stand  to-day  an 
undeveloped  resource  of  the  Colombian  Government. 

Turning  again  to  the  sixteenth  century,  we  find  that  the 
Spaniards  in  their  conquest  of  the  region  near  Bogota  met  with 
stubborn  resistance  from  a  wild  and  warlike  tribe,  the  Muzo,  who 
lived  in  the  hot  lands  just  west  of  the  Chibcha  domain.  In  1555 
Capt.  Luis  Lanchero  led  a  force  of  men  into  the  Muzo  territory  and 
after  a  period  of  fierce  and  relentless  fighting  founded  the  village  of 
Muzo  in  the  midst  of  these  stubborn  Indians  and  forced  them  into 
nominal  submission.  The  conquerors  then  turned  their  attention  to 
the  resources  of  this  region  and  soon  discovered  a  rich  vein  of  emeralds 
in  the  nearby  Itoco  Mountains,  which  they  actively  worked  for  a  time 
in  the  face  of  repeated  attacks  by  the  Indians,  but  subsequently 
relinquished  to  the  embrace  of  the  overrunning  jungle.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  the  ever  watchful  Spaniards  gained  the  suspicion 
that  the  Muzos  possessed  important  emerald  deposits,  which  they  had 
long  worked  but  were  carefully  guarding  from  the  attention  of  their 
white4  enemies.  The  old  accounts  are  obscure,  but  it  seems  that  either 
in  1568  or  in  1594  a  Spanish  force  found  an  extensive  series  of  trenches 
and  pits  at  a  difficultly  accessible  point  in  the  Itoco  Mountains,  some 
8  kilometers  from  the  village  of  Muzo ;  and  thus  brought  to  light  the 
mines  of  Muzo,  soon  to  become  well  known  throughout  the  world. 
The  Spaniards  had  no  scruples  in  assuming  control  of  these  deposits, 
which  were  immediately  made  to  yield  rich  returns. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  Muzo  workings,  the  Spaniards  came 
across  oilier  deposits  known  as  the  Coscuez  at  a  locality  about  12 
kilometers  north-northwest  of  the  Muzo  mines.  Little  information 
remains  regarding  these  deposits;  but  they  were  undoubtedly  well 
known  to  the  Indians  and  had  been  worked  by  them,  for  a  virgin 
discovery  on  the  pail  of  the  Spaniards  is  almost  inconceivable  in  a 
region  so  densely  vegetated  and  so  difficult  of  access.  The  Coscuez 
deposits  were  actively  exploited  foi  a  period,  and  were  probably 
of  considerable  importance;  a  tradition  tells  of  the  death  of  300 
workmen  upon  the  caving  of  one  of  the  galleries.  This  unfortunate 
accident  seems  to  have  ended  operations  for  a  time,  which,  however, 
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were  resumed  just  before  the  war  of  independence  in  the  early  nine- 
teenth century;  but  in  the  readjustment  growing  out  of  that  event, 
the  Coscuez  mines,  like  the  Somondoco,  were  abandoned,  became 
overgrown  with  jungle,  and  were  soon  completely  lost.  They  have 
only  in  the  past  few  years  been  rediscovered  and  now  await  develop- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  Colombian  Government,  which  holds  sole 
control  of  the  emerald  resources  of  the  Republic. 

The  Muzo  deposits,  discovered,  as  we  have  seen,  toward  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  have  had  a  history  quite  different  in  its 
continuity  from  that  of  the  lost  mines  of  Somondoco  and  Coscuez. 
It  would  hardly  prove  interesting  to  follow  in  close  detail  the  vicis- 
situdes of  their  development  under  Spanish  rule  and  later  under 
Colombian  direction.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  have  been 
actively  though  often  inefficiently  exploited  almost  continuously  up 
to  the  present  time,  and  their  yield  both  in  quality  and  in  quantity 
of  good  stones  has  exceeded  the  total  of  any  other  emerald  deposit 
in  the  world.  Since  January  1,  1913,  operations  have  been  tem- 
porarily suspended  and  effort  directed  merely  to  the  maintenance 
of  t lie  property. 

The  Muzo  mines  lie  on  the  side  of  a  small,  intensely  tropical  valley 
in  the  western  foothills  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera  of  the  Colombian 
Andes.  They  arc  distant  only  about  96  kilometers  in  a  directly 
northwesterly  line  from  Bogota,  the  interesting  capital  of  Colombia, 
l.i it  so  rough  is  the  country  of  approach  that  it  requires  three  days 
by  mule  back  to  make  the  journey.  The  locality  is  so  remote  from 
the  coast  that  the  deposits  have  been  visited  by  few  foreign  travelers 
and  it  is  only  within  the  past  two  years  that  they  have  received 
adequate  geologic  study.1 

The  mines  consist  of  a  series  of  some  eight  large  open  cuts,  which 
lie  closely  grouped  on  the  steep  slopes  of  a  densely  wooded  mountain. 
From  a  little  distance  the  main  workings  seem  to  form  a  huge  funnel- 
shaped  depression  which  appears  in  striking  contrast  to  the  long 
velvety  slopes  of  green.  Entering  this  craterlike  opening  through  a 
narrow  canyon  below,  or  looking  down  upon  it  from  its  rim  above, 
one  sec.  in  detail  the  individual  cuts  as  sloping  banks  of  terraces 
resembling  u'iant  stairways.  Across  these  working  faces,  which 
consist  of  folded  and  contorted  Weds  of  coal-black  limestone  and 
ahale,  3tretches  an  irregular  network  of  white  threads,  gleaming  in 
the,  tropical  sun  like  zigzag  lightning  flashes  in  a  field  of  black. 
These  are  the  calcite  veins  which  carry  here  and  there,  but  none  too 

i  The  writer  mad  mlnatlon  of  th(   Muzo  mine    in  1915,  and  a  technical  account  of  his 

may  be  found  In  of  the  American  In  titute  of  Mining  Engineei  ,  May,  1916,  pp.  799- 

be,  of  the  Mining  Academy  of  Berlin,  has  completed  an  extra  Lve  examination  of 

to  theColoml  rnment  has  not  been  made  public; 

:,i  .  ,t  i    hoped,  v.  ill  in'  pubL  bed  i  iter,     i  be  pre  ant  writer  is  indebted  to  the  courtesy 

a  Government  for  the  privilege  of  itudying  the  Muzo  deposits. 
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I'tlt;ti  '^ar?Cteristic,shuPes  of  the  omera'd  crystals  found  in  the  Muzo  mines.  Right-  Cross 
lS?n^Htfceinar^a  ,  emer;»1,l,"-ystal  recently  found  at  Mu/.o.  showing  carbonaceo^ 
impurities  disposed  along  erystallographic  lines  so  as  to  form  a  six-rax, ,1  star  pattern 
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abundantly,  small  cavities  or  nests  lined  with  tiny  crystals  of  emerald 
and  associated  minerals. 

This  occurrence  from  a  geological  standpoint  is  unique  and  of 
the  deepest  scientific  interest;  the  emerald  elsewhere  in  the  world  is 
found  under  altogether  different  conditions.  So  unusual  and  not 
to  be  expected  is  this  type  of  occurrence,  that  in  the  past  rather 
wild  speculations  have  been  indulged  in  as  to  its  origin,  it  being  even 
suggested  that  the  emerald  crystals  were  washed  in  from  some  other 
source  at  the  time  the  rocks  were  being  deposited  under  water  as 
sediments.  This  explanation,  however,  is  entirely  out  of  harmony 
with  the  facts,  which  show  clearly  that  the  emerald  has  crystalized 
in  place  as  a  result  of  heated  solutions  and  vapors  given  off  from 
some  near-by  cooling  mass  of  igneous  rock. 

The  emeralds,  when  freed  from  their  matrix,  are  seen  to  be  small 
six-sided  prisms  of  rich  green  color,  ranging  from  the  size  of  a  man's 
thumb  to  microscopic  dimensions.  The  flaws  or  internal  cracks, 
characteristic  of  these  as  of  all  other  emeralds,  are  not  always  present 
in  the  freshly  mined  stones,  but  if  not  they  almost  invariably  develop 
soon  after  the  specimen  is  removed  from  the  inclosing  rock,  a  result 
presumably  caused  by  a  strained  condition  of  crystallization. 
Recently  a  few  remarkable  crystals  have  been  found,  showing  a 
tapering  hexagonal  core  and  six-rayed  star  pattern  of  carbon  dust. 

The  mines  up  to  1913,  when  operations  ceased,  have  been  worked 
in  a  rather  simple  manner  by  Indian  laborers  or  peons  breaking 
down  the  friable,  emerald-bearing  rock  with  long  iron  crowbars 
and  picking  out  the  emerald  veins  by  hand.  A  regular  attack  in 
this  manner  along  definite  lines  gives  rise  to  the  horizontal  sets  of 
benches  or  terraces  so  characteristic  of  recent  workings.  It  would 
seem  that  modern  types  of  mining  machinery,  such  as  the  steam 
shovel,  might  be  profitably  introduced;  yet  so  fragile  are  the  emerald 
crystals  that  the  operations  may  have  to  continue  to  rely  largely 
on  individual  effort. 

The  total  output  of  the  Muzo  mines  can  not  be  estimated  within 
oven  an  approximation  of  accuracy.  The  pre-Spanish  output  was 
undoubtedly  large,  though  probably  not  as  great  as  the  production 
of  the  Somondoco  mines;  but  the  production  under  Indian  exploita- 
tion is  not  open  to  any  measure  whatsoever.  From  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  to  1830  practically  all  the  emeralds  that  came 
upon  the  European  market  wore  obtained  from  Colombia;  and  such 
is  the  source  of  probably  the  majority  of  emeralds  in  circulation 
to-day  outside  of  the  Orient.  It  is  certain  therefore  that  the  total 
output  of  the  Muzo  mines  may  be  estimated  in  terms  of  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars,  an  amount  which  makes  them  the  world's  most 
important  source  of  these  precious  green  stones. 


IMPORTANCE    OF   SOUTH 
AMERICAN  TRADE      7      .*. 


THE  development  of  foreign  trade  1ms  not  boon  a  primary  con- 
sideration in  the  United  States.  Here  it  has  received  less 
attention  than  in  most  countries.  In  this  country  many 
factors  have  prevented  foreign  trade  from  being  deemed  of 
the  first  importance.  It  only  occupied  this  position  for  certain  cotton- 
producing  States  during  the  early  nineteenth  century.  There  have 
been  so  many  enormous  demands  upon  the  energy  of  our  people 
individually  and  as  a  nation  that  it  would  have  been,  perhaps,  sur- 
prising for  us  to  have  taken  a  broad  national  view  of  foreign  trade 
and  its  requirements  over  a  reasonably  long  stretch  of  time.  The 
building  of  the  West,  with  its  ever  receding  frontier,  has  been,  after  all, 
the  one  great  national  undertaking  that  we  assumed  and  that  we  ful- 
filled during  the  nineteenth  century.  Coincident  with  that  gigantic 
conquest  and  cultivation,  and  in  some  respects  due  to  it,  have  been 
the  tremendous  industrial  advances  recorded,  especially  in  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  which  again  we  were  obliged  to  sacri- 
fice all  our  time  and  energy.  These  industrial  advances  were  stimulat- 
ed by  the  high  labor  cost  and  the  low  cost  at  which  raw  materials  were 
producible,  which  resulted  in  the  necessity  of  taking  any  measures 
which  might  save  labor;  and,  of  course,  the  obvious  measure  to  take 
is  the  production  and  use  of  labor-saving  machinery.  "What  a  strik- 
ing contrast  this  was  with  conditions  in  Europe,  where  abundant 
labor  was  always  available  and  is,  under  normal  conditions,  to-day; 
where  the  sources  of  raw  materials  are  poor  and  in  many  instances 
close  to  exhaustion,  and  manufactured  materials  are  producible  only 
at  high  cost;  a  situation  which  compelled  European  manufacturers 
to  concentrate  their  attention  upon  economy  of  material.  This  prac- 
tice has  readily  permitted  them  at  all  times  to  adapt  themselves  to 
any  foreign  market;  while  our  relative  indifference  to  materials  has 
not  been  offset,  so  far  as  foreign  trade  at  least  is  concerned,  by  OUT 
labor-saving  devices,  which  excel  and  forestall  generally  those  in  use 
in  other  manufacturing  countries.  Fast  as  our  production  lias  in- 
creased, in  recent  years  our  consumption  has  almosl  kept  pace  with 
it  and  our  domestic  market  has  absorbed  nearly  our  whole  output. 
It  must  not  be  thought  that  I  imply  that  we  have  never  had  our 
foreign  trade  traditions.  That  would,  indeed,  be  a  calumny  if  uttered 
m  Boston.     Nearly  a  cent  nry  ago  New  England  was  busily  engaged 

i  Address  Vftin  the  Boston  Ciij  chit',  Nov.  if>,  n»ic>,  t>\  Hon.  Andn  w  J.  Petors,  \  retary 

of  the  Treasury. 
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in  the  foreign  trade  and  did  no  small  share  of  the  shipping  from 
Europe  to  the  Far  East  and  to  Latin  America.  A  people  can  not  be 
engaged  in  that  business  very  long  before  it  will  reach  an  advanced 
stage  and  actually  take  up  the  business  of  supplying  many  of  the 
things  called  for  by  the  customers  of  the  nations  for  whom  before  it 
was  simply  the  carrier.  New  England  traders  were  known  every- 
where as  carriers  and  came,  indeed,  to  be  known  in  many  places  as 
manufacturers.  However  transitory  a  visit  anyone  may  pay  to 
Latin  America,  he  is  certain  to  come  upon  traces  of  their  long- 
continued  activity.  In  my  visit  there  last  spring  I  was  taken  to  a  ha- 
cienda or  big  farm  in  the  country  of  Argentina.  There  we  were  all 
entertained  at  a  house  whose  bricks,  windows,  and  woodwork  were  all 
carried  out  by  sailing  vessel  from  Boston.  One  could  easily  recog- 
nize its  homelike  New  England  characteristics.  So  great  was  the 
volume  of  traffic  rounding  the  Horn  that  a  United  States  squadron 
patrolled  South  America  for  more  than  half  a  century,  with  Monte- 
video as  its  headquarters.  The  genuine  friendship  that  Uruguayans 
bear  us  to-day  is,  perhaps,  to  no  small  extent  to  be  attributed  to  the 
traditions  attaching  to  those  frigates  and  to  the  intimacies  growing 
out  of  the  frequent  calls  of  the  merchant  vessels  to  which  that  friendly 
squadron  assured  protection,  protection  not  indeed  from  remote  pos- 
sibilities of  hostile  aggression,  but  from  the  uncertainties  and  inclem- 
encies of  the  South  Atlantic. 

Nearly  all  that  activity  seemed  to  pass  away  with  the  Civil  War; 
we  became  absorbed  in  the  West  as  I  have  suggested.  In  the  West 
capital  found  better  return  and  a  practical  demand,  one  that  repre- 
sented the  capacity  for  huge  streams  of  immigrants  to  produce  wealth 
in  a  short  time.  But  for  our  gigantic  immigration  we  might  have 
faced  the  distressing  conditions  that  beset  in  our  own  day  other  ex- 
tensive countries  with  much  rich  land,  but  without  a  constant  supply 
of  wealth-producing  immigrants.  That  is  an  evil  that,  perhaps,  his- 
tory will  find  to  have  been  the  ultimate  cause  of  Mexico's  miseries. 
We,  however,  had  the  immigrants,  the  capital,  and  a  most  urgent 
need  for  all  the  goods  that  capital  and  labor  could  combine  to  pro- 
duce. Thus  the  last  third  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  one  of 
assimilation  and  adjustment — economic,  racial  and  political.  The 
dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  found  us,  if  not  mature,  at  least  with 
more  accurate  perceptions  of  our  strength  and  of  our  possibilities. 

We  had  not  arrived  at  that  consciousness  of  national  purpose  requi- 
site t"  play  ;i  distinctive  and  national  part  in  international  commerce. 
Neither  had  we  that  business  discipline  which  characterized  the  older 
nations  i  discipline  that  enabled  their  financial  and  commercial 
cohorts  i"  break  ranks  and  take  new  formations  with  all  the  placidity 
and  adaptability  of  well-trained  soldiers.  A  self-reliance  enabled 
them  to  resisl  attacks  whether  real  or,  what  is  more  dangerous,  fan- 
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cied — attacks  of  panic  and  loss  of  confidence.  For  that  matter  T  am 
not  sure  that,  half  a  generation  later,  we  have  these  excellent  and 
desirable  qualities  yet;  but  at  least  we  have  stood  some  shocks.  We 
arc  getting  our  experience  and  we  are  likely  to  get  a  great  deal  more 
before  long.  Our  laws,  too,  were  developed  to  prevenl  combinations 
to  extort  prices  from  the  domestic  consumers,  but  these  very  prohi- 
bitions against  combinations  cripple  our  exporters  when  brought  in 
competition  with  those  of  foreign  countries  where  combinations  are 
not  only  permitted  but  encouraged.  But  in  spite  of  our  manifest 
inferiority  in  many  respects  at  the  opening  of  the  century  we  launched 
out  into  foreign  trade.  And  among  the  markets  that  presented  them- 
selves to  us  was  the  one  in  which  we  are  chiefly  interested  to-night — 
Latin  America.  Here  was  and  is  still  an  obvious  opening.  Broadly 
speaking,  Latin  America  is  one  of  the  new  quarters  of  the  world.  It 
has  an  older  culture  than  ours,  and  it  would  be  to  our  advantage  to 
study  the  systems  of  thought  and  law  and  other  things  that  count  in 
life  that  dominate  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  America.  Neverthe- 
less, for  lack  of  economic  pressure  and,  until  quite  recently,  of  immi- 
gration and,  because  of  the  enormous  extent  of  natural  resources, 
there  has  been  no  general  mastery  and  development  of  those  resources. 
In  most  Latin  American  countries  the  people  to-day  are  merely  living 
on  the  fringe  of  the  country,  so  far  as  natural  wealth  and  possibilities 
are  concerned. 

The  vast  continent  of  South  America  and  the  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable territory  of  Central  America — nor  ought  we  to  forget  the 
Latin  West  Indies — offer  an  inviting  market  for  the  widest  possible 
variety  of  our  products  and,  indeed,  for  products  of  which  we  have 
yet  produced  no  respectable  quantity  for  purposes  of  export,  The 
chief  demand  in  all  the  Latin  countries  is  for  what  we  may  call  medial 
products,  that  is  to  say,  for  those  things  that  are  directly  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  native  raw  materials.  Thus  everything  that 
enters  into  the  development  of  railways  and  transportation  facilities 
generally  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  every  Latin  American  country 
whenever  it  sets  out  to  develop  its  resources  one  stage  further  than 
that  which  it  has  reached.  That  surely  should  be  a  significant  fact 
for  the  people  of  this  country.  They  might  long  ago  have  taken 
vigorous  steps  to  associate  in  the  Latin  American  mind  all  that  is 
new  and  comprehensive  in  railroad  expansion  and  railroad  facilities 
with  American  capital  and  American  exporters.  If  we  could  have  to 
our  credit  the  completion  of  the  Pan  American  Railway,  which  is  the 
great  inter- American  railway  connecting  Argentina  and  the  United 
States  with  many  national  railway  systems  constituting  its  respective 
sections,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  we  should  impress  the  Latin 
American  business  man  with  our  ability  to  do  international  things 
in  a  big  way  and  with  our  reputed  efficiency  even  more  than  we  have 
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inpressed  him  with  the  Panama  Canal.  At  present  the  railroads  of 
Argentina  are  owned  in  England,  and  I  noted  with  interest  that  the 
locomotives  there  had  been  made  in  Leeds.  In  Brazil  I  observed  that 
only  a  small  part  of  the  rolling  stock  came  from  the  United  States, 
and  in  Chile  I  noted  a  few  specimens  from  the  Baldwin  works,  but 
for  the  most  part  the  rolling  stock  came  from  England  or  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  As  in  railroad  development  so  in  the  industries 
dependent  upon  the  production  of  power;  everywhere  power  houses 
are  being  constructed  in  Latin  America  in  connection  with  municipal 
enterprises  or  the  activities  of  public-service  corporations.  The 
machinery  and,  equally  important,  the  fuel  have  largely  to  be  sup- 
plied from  abroad.  The  South  American  Continent  has  disclosed  but 
little  fuel  except,  perhaps,  Argentina's  recently  discovered  petroleum 
and  the  Colombian  and  Peruvian  oil  wells,  both  of  which  fields  have 
not  yet  reached  an  advanced  stage  of  development,  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  coal  in  the  southern  part  of  Chile. 

Then,  too,  there  is  a  demand  for  manufactured  articles  of  every 
possible  and  imaginable  type,  and  above  all  those  which  have  to  do 
with  agriculture.     Uruguay,  southern  Brazil,   and  Argentina  form 
one  of  the  great  wheat  regions  of  the  world;  the  demand  for  sugar 
machinery  is  growing  constantly  in  the  tropical  sections  of  the  con- 
tinent; and  the  Brazillian  cotton  market  is  going  to  take  its  place 
some  day  beside  that  of  our  own  South  and  of  Egypt.     Then,  too, 
all  the  luxurious  accompaniments  of  refined  taste  are  in  demand, 
and  these  tastes  in  Latin  America  are  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  be 
found  everywhere  and  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  which  characterize 
the  greatest  capitals  of  the  world.     The   Latin  American   even  of 
moderate  standing  enjoys  a  cultivated  acquaintance  with  the  fine 
things  of  Europe — with  European  literature  and  drama,  with  the 
finest  costumes  that  Paris  and  London  can  produce — a  familiarity 
that  is,  indeed,  rare  in  the  United  States.     And  I  have  mentioned 
here  only  the  superficial  things,  for  the  Latin  American,  especially 
if  a  professional  man,  is  closely  in  touch  with  all  that  goes  on  in  the 
European  centers  of  his  profession;  he  has  the  latest  law  books  from 
Paris,  the  latest  scientific  instruments  from  Germany,  and  is  con- 
i.nitly  alive  to  all  the  intellectual  currents  of  Europe.     This  inti- 
macy between  Latin  America  and  Europe  is  bound  to  create  a  strong 
demand  throughout  Central  and  South  America  for  articles  of  refine- 
ment ami  culture  and  to  create  there  at  least  as  excellent  a  market 
as  we  have  in  our  own  country  for  those  whose  business  it  is  to  supply 
such  market-. 

What  has  Latin  America  to  give  in  return  for  these  by  no  means 
inconsiderable  demands  that  she  makes  upon  the  rest  of  the  world? 
She  en  ii  gj  \  c  raw  products  and  those  alone.  Grain,  fruit,  meat,  coffee, 
wool,  hides,  line  woods  and  dye  woods,  rubber,  precious  metals,  and 
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in-lu^ul  minerals  -these  are  the  things  thai  Latin  America  has  and 
«*ich  she  proposes  to  exchange  either  for  tools  with  which  to  gel 
further  supplies  of  raw  materia]  or  for  objects  requisite  to  the  ordi- 
nary carrying  on  of  a  highly  organized  and  complex  social  system 
Of  any  one  of  the  materials  that  I  have  mentioned  Latin  America 
seems  to  possess  an  inexhaustible  supply,  and  her  capacity  to  meel 
the  growing  requirements  of  the  rest  of  the  world  for  tin".,  things 
would  appear  to  reach  as  far  as  human  vision  can  foretell.  In  proper- 
tion  as  the  necessities  of  transportation  are  met  and  the  difficulties 
of  extracting  and  preparing  for  shipment  or  even  for  manufacture 
on  the  spot  of  these  raw  products,  the  economic  wealth  of  Central 
and  South  America  will  loom  larger  and  larger  in  the  eyes  of  inter- 
national economists. 

Let  us  see  briefly  how  these  things  balance  and  what  condition  will 
result,     bo  far  as  Latin  America  has  been  developed  to  this  sta-e 
she  owes  it  prettymuch  wholly  to  Europe.     Europe  carried  Central  and 
boutn  America  as  Europe  long  carried  the  United  States.     Is  it  not 
ratherrecentlythatweceasedtobeadebtornationourselves?     To-dav 
except  possibly  for  one  or  two  Central  American  Republics,  the  Latin 
American  world  is  dominated  by  Europe  financially  and  commer- 
cially.    The  investments  of  Great  Britain   alone  are  really  prodi- 
gious, amounting  to  fifty-one  hundred  millions  of  our  money  in  public 
loans,  national  or  local,  in  public-service  corporations,  and  in  banking 
and  transportation.     To  some  extent  the  vast  trade  thatGreat  Britain 
enjoys  with  Latin  America  is  nothing  more  than  disguised  interest 
upon  these  great  investments.     Great  Britain  has  come  to  depend 
upon  the  food  products  of  Latin  America  to  such  an  extent  that  her 
subsidized   shipping   lines,   which   have   to   maintain   a   continuous 
stream  of  food-bearing  vessels  from  Argentina  and  Uruguay  to  Eng- 
land  have  always  been  willing  to  reduce  the  outgoing  freight  rates 
even  below  actual  cost  in  order  not  to  have  the  boats,  which  necessa- 
rily must  return  to  South  America,  go  out  empty.     That,  perhaps,  is 
the  secret  why  the  exporter  from  the  United  States  has  often  found 
it  cheaper   to  send  his  goods  to  Southampton  for  transmission   to 
Latin  America  than  to  send  them  direct  from  Boston  or  New  York 
1  Jus  is  a  thing  that  we  must  overcome. 

Moreover,  European  banks  have  been  in  South  America  in  some 
cases  for  nearly  a  century,  and  they  have  been  very  strongiv  estab- 
lished for  over  a  half  century.  These  banks  are  ready  to  give  credit 
and  they  are  so  closely  allied  with  the  merchant  that  they  are  always" 
willing  to  back  him  up  and  enable  him  to  sell  credit,  although  his 
main  business  is  to  sell  merchandise  and  not  credit.  The  power  of 
these  European  financial  institutions  is  soon  realized  by  any  man  who 
seeks  to  enter  a  Latin  American  market,  and  he  is  indeed  grateful 
lor  the  initiative  and  enterprise  that  has  characterized  the  policy 
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of  one  of  our  great  national  banks,  now  opening  branches  throughout 
Central  and  South  America. 

This  South  American  market  is  inviting,  but  we  have  to  work 
fairly  hard  in  order  to  earn  our  share  therein.     I  have  just  mentioned 
in  passing  the  constructive  policy  of  a  financial  institution  in  this 
country;  but,  of  course,  we  ought  not  to  expect  one  bank  to  do  it 
all.     More  banks  have  got  to  cooperate  in  handling  our  business 
for  us  in  Latin  America,  and  now  that  the  Federal  reserve  act  has 
been  amended  banks  may  combine  to  open  joint  branches  anywhere 
in  Latin  America.     Similar  facility  for  cooperation  is  afforded  the 
business  man  by  the  so-called  Webb  bill.     This  act  will  permit  the 
joint  operation  by  United  States  firms  of  foreign  selling  agencies; 
and  thus  what  has  proved  a  most  effective  machine  in  the  hands  of 
European  business  men  will  be  available  to  our  business  man.     This 
I  .ill  is  now  before  Congress,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that 
it  will  be  passed.     We  hope  also  for  more  intelligent  and  consistent 
support  from  the  business  men  and  from  the  lawyers  for  the  work 
that  the  International  High  Commission  is  doing  in  the  direction  of 
simplifying  and  liberalizing  the  principles  of  commercial  law  as  be- 
tween the  Latin  American  Republics    and  the  United  States.     This 
commission,  growing  out  of  the  First  Pan  American  Financial  Con- 
ference, held  in  Washington  last  year,  like  many  other  beneficial 
results  of  that  conference,  served  greatly  to  promote  closer  financial 
and  commercial  relations  between  South  and  North  America.     Other 
means  of  improving  our  ability  to  meet  the  European  competitor 
on  something  like  equal  terms  will  be  the  study  of  Latin  American 
law  iii  our  law  schools.     In  this  way,  many  members  of  the  bar  will 
have,  for  a  time  at  least,  close  contact  with  Latin  American  legal 
thought  that  will  enable  them  in  later  practice  effectively  and  intel- 
ligently to  advise  business  men.     Similarly,  our  schools  must  teach 
Spanish.     It  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  an  excellent  step  if  a  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  Spanish  based  on  at  least  two  years'  study  were 
(In i landed  of  each  graduate  of  any  of  our  high  schools,  and  if  a 
similar  knowledge  of  Portuguese  as  well  were  obtainable  in  our  high 
chools  of  commerce.     I  think  that  the  City  Club  might  very  well 
charge  itself  with  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  Boston  High 
School  of  Commerce  be  prepared  to  offer  such  facilities. 

There  is  one  group  of  bankers  to  whom  especially  we  must  look 
for  assistance  in  building  up  our  Latin  American  trade.  The  will- 
ingness of  the  investmenl  bankers  to  tie  up  money  in  Latin  America 
for  a  long  period  will  determine  to  some  considerable  extent  the 
demand  in  Latin  America  for  our  products.  Many  investments 
i  in  Swui li  American  enterprises  of  long  standing  which  are 
mosl  conservative  in  character.  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
money  in  South  America  their  income  return  is  substantially  higher 
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than  investments  of  equal  strength  in  this  country.  These  muel  be 
investigated  and  placed  before  the  people  of  this  country.  There 
are  many  other  details  of  this  sorl  thai  1  could  mention,  including 
the  necessity  of  deliberately  creating  here  a  dependable  market  for 
the  other  raw  products  of  Latin  America  than  those  we  normally 
consume,  even  though  such  a  market  be  momentarily  unprofitable. 
There  is  one  thing  in  particular  thai  I  wish  in  closing  to  impress 
upon  all  as  a  vital  necessity,  and  thai  is  the  realization  that  business 
in  Latin  America  is  normally  done  on  the  basis  of  t  be  90-day  note,  and 
not  on  the  basis  of  a  cash  check.  This  is  a  situation  thai  may  be 
overcome  in  time,  but  for  a  good  while  it  will  exist,  and  we  must 

adjust  ourselves  to  it. 

We  merely  want  our  share  of  Latin  American  trade,  and  none  of 
us — I  know  thai  I  can  speak  for  the  business  men  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  wishes  to  elbow  our  European  friends  out  of 
South  America.  We  simply  hope  and  intend  thai  we  shall  nol  be 
obliged  to  pay  toll  to  Europe  for  doing  our  banking  or  shipping 
business.  We  hope  to  carry  our  own  goods  and  our  own  mails, 
and  even  if  we  did  nothing  more  than  raise  our  national  prestige 
thereby  we  would  offset  any  other  loss.  But  we  also  w  i-li  to  impress 
upon  business  men  of  America  thereby  the  necessity  of  national 
action  and  cooperation. 

There  is  even  a  sentimental  advantage  in  making  our  merchant 
flag  again  familiar  in  the  South  Atlantic,  the  South  Pacific,  and 
Caribbean.  After  all,  is  it  not  true  that  trade  is  the  practical  molder 
of  political  and  social  bonds?  Does  not  experience  show  that  the 
clear  interest  of  a  people  or  group  of  peoples  will  very  often  shape 
the  development  of  their  national  ideals?  Latin  America,  a-  a 
whole,  is  closer  to  Europe  than  it  is  to  us.  Nevertheless,  all  the 
American  peoples  have  a  community  of  political  ideals.  All  but 
on<>  of  the  nations  on  the  two  western  continents  have  achieved 
independence  through  struggle.  Our  Governments  are  in  v\cvy 
instance  dedicated  to  self-government  and  to  peace.  Conditions 
to-day  make  a  mutual  understanding  by  the  people  of  the  Americas 
more  than  ever  imperative.  No  longer  can  we  be  sure  that  we  can 
pursue    these    ideals    unchallenged.      The    peoples   of    these   great     Ke- 

publics  should  know  each  other  ami  by  such  knowledge  gain  confi- 
dence and  power  of  cooperation.  They  should  stand  united  to 
preserve  and  carry  on  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  self-government. 
No  patronizing,  condescending  leadership  is  implied  in  any  program 

of  this  sort,  but  a  willingness  to  work  together,  each  doing  its  full 
share.      To  do  our  full  share,   we  should  Strive   I"  develop  our  trade 

with  them  as  soundly  and  fully  as  possible,  so  as  safely  to  strengthen 
the  economic  independence  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


' 


ilAN  national 


ON  March  27,  1915,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly  of 
distinguished  people,  among  other  participants  in  the  cere- 
monies being  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  and  ex-President  William  Howard  Taft,  an  import- 
ant event  occurred  in  Washington,  D.C.  Itwas  the  occasion  of  the  lay- 
ing of  the  corner-stone  of  a  beautiful  marble  building — "  A  Memorial 
bo  1  lie  Heroic  Women  of  the  Civil  War" — a  majestic  monument  con- 
secrated to  the  memory  of  the  women  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States,  those  women  who  had  lived  and  suffered  during  that  terrible 
fratricidal  strife  that  for  four  long  years  divided  a  great  nation. 
That  monument  stands  to-day  a  completed  thing  of  beauty,  a  per- 
pel  ual  reminder  of  the  heroism  of  those  who  suffered  worse  than  death 
in  their  helpless  anguish — the  women  who  surrendered  their  fathers, 
brothers,  husbands,  and  sons  to  the  pitiless  monster  of  war. 

Not  only  in  its  architectural  beauty  is  this  monument  appropriate; 
t  he  utilitarian  purpose  for  which  it  is  destined  adds  to  its  worth  and 
fitness  as  a  testimonial  to  the  heroic  womanhood  of  the  Nation.  It 
is  dedicated  in  perpetuity  to  the  uses  of  the  American  National  Red 
Cross,  and  is  to  be  the  headquarters  of  its  administration.  Surely 
no  better,  no  holier  office  could  be  assigned  to  it  than  that  of  being  the 
home  of  the  greatest  and  most  efficient  organization  for  the  allevi- 
ation of  suffering  and  want  that  human  love  and  mercy  have  yet 
been  able  to  devise. 

To  trace  the  history  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  its  varied 
activities  from  the  time  of  its  first  organization  in  1881  to  the  present 
is  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  brief  sketch.  The  work  of  the  Red 
Cross  organizations  the  world  over  during  times  of  war  is  generally 
well  known.  Their  labors  in  times  of  peace,  however,  are  matters 
with  which  the  general  public  is  less  familiar,  and  it  is  in  this  field 
thai  the  humanitarian  efforts  of  I  he  American  Red  Cross  have  been 
preeminent.  The  original  purpose  for  the  organization  of  Red  Cross 
gociel  ies  was  to  supplement  t  he  medical  services  of  armies  in  times  of 
war.  The  greal  need,  however,  of  a  thoroughly-trained  and  efficient 
organization,  national  in  scope  and  permanent  in  character,  to  render 
assistance  after  greal  disasters  has  become  so  manifest  that  many  of 
these  societies  have  extended  their  functions  to  include  relief  oper- 
'i  ions  in  t  imes  of  peace,  and  in  no  country  has  this  phase  of  the  work 
728 
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beeD  SO  systematically  developed  and   perfect,  d   as   in   the    I  nited 

States. 

The  permanenl  establishment  of  Red  Cro — ocieties  in  practically 
all  of  the  civilized  countries  «»f  the  world  was  the  resull  of  an  inter- 
national conference  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1863,  followed  by 
an  international  convention  at  the  same  place  the  next  year.  Ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  to  which  the  nation-  who  had 
sent  delegates  subsequently  subscribed,  all  hospitals  and  hospital 
officials  and  certain  volunteer  organizations  engaged  in  attending  the 
sick  and  wounded  in  war  are  regarded  and  treated  as  neutrals.  To 
distinguish  the  members  of  these  volunteer  organizations,  an  insignia 
or  badge  was  adopted,  a  red  Greek  cross  on  a  white  ground.  Hence 
the  name  of  the  international  organizations  which  grew  out  of  this 
movement      the  Red  Cross  societies. 

It  was  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Clara  Barton,  the  noble 
woman  whose  heroic  and  unselfish  service.-,  to  the  sick  and  wounded 
during  the  Civil  War  had  given  her  even  more  than  national  fame, 
that  the  American  branch  of  the  Red  Cross  was  first  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1881  and  later  became 
a  national  institution.  In  1882  the  United  States  Government,  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  officially  joined  the  other  nations  in  adherence  to 
the  Geneva  convention,  and  upon  the  organization  of  the  national 
society  Miss  Barton,  at  the  instance  of  President  Garfield,  was  made 
its  first  president.  The  organization  was  reincorporated  in  1893,  its 
purposes  being  declared  to  be  the  relief  of  suffering  due  to  war.  pesti- 
lence, famine,  Hood,  tires,  and  other  calamities  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  be  deemed  national  in  extent,  and  Miss  Barton  remained  president 
until  1904. 

To  enumerate  in  detail  the  activities  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
during  these  early  years  of  its  existence  would  require  the  writing  ol 
a  book.      Among  the  great   disasters  that  gave  the  new  organization 
opportunities  to  demonstrate  its  usefulness  in  the  alleviation  of  human 
suffering  and  misfortune  were  the  foresi  ores  in  Michigan  in  L882;  the 
oluo  and  Mississippi  River  floods  of  L883,  followed  by  the  Mill  more 
devastating  floods  in  the  same  regions  during  the  Qexl  year;  the  fam- 
ine in  large  portions  of  the  State  of  Texas  in  1886,  following  a  two- 
year  period  of  drought;  a  cyclone  which  laid  in  ruins  the  thriving -it  \ 
of  Mount  Vernon,  111.,   in  1888;    the  terrible  yellow    lever  epidemic 
which  ravaged  the  State  of  Florida  and  several  other  Southern  States 
•  hiring  the  same  year;  the  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Hood  in  L889,  which  wiped 
out  of  existence  an  entire  city;  the  Russian  famine  in  L891,  following 
the  crop  failures  in  central  Russia  during  the  two  preceding  years; 
the  hurricane  and  tidal  wave  which  swept  the  coasl  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  August,  1893,  leaving  over  30,000  negroes  of  the  Porl  Royal 
Islands  destitute  of  homes,  clothing,  and  food,  some  5,000  having 
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been  drowned  by  the  sea;  the  Armenian  massacres  by  the  Turks  dur- 
ing the  year  1X95,  resulting  in  the  utter  devastation  of  the  country 
and  the  deatli  of  many  thousands  from  starvation  and  disease,  in 
addition  to  those  killed  by  the  atrocities  of  the  Kurds  and  other  Turk- 
ish troops;  the  Cuban  revolution  in  1896;  and,  finally,  the  horrible 
catastrophe  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  in  1900,  when  a  tidal  wave  engulfed 
the  city,  drowning  thousands  and  rendering  destitute  and  helpless 
many  thousand  more.  The  relief  measures  of  the  Red  Cross  during 
these  disasters  proved  the  value  of  systematic  organization.  Shelter 
for  the  homeless,  clothing  for  the  naked,  food  for  the  starving,  medi- 
cine and  nursing  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  in  short,  every  form  of 
relief  that  human  kindness  and  pity  could  devise  was  given  to  the 
unfortunate  sufferers.  Money,  food,  clothing,  supplies  of  every  kind 
were  donated  by  charitable  organizations,  by  governmental  and  offi- 
cial agencies,  and  by  private  citizens,  and  by  means  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Red  Cross  distributed  as  wisely  and  judiciously  as  possi- 
ble under  the  circumstances  of  each  case  as  it  arose. 

The  period  of  probation  of  the  American  Red  Cross  had  passed. 
Its  value  as  an  agency  for  the  amelioration  of  suffering  its 
successful  work  of  mercy  during  this  experimental  stage  of  its 
existence  had  fully  demonstrated.  In  order  to  meet  the  constantly 
growing  demands,  more  thorough  organization  and  a  still  greater 
expansion  was  necessary.  Recognizing  this  fact,  the  United  States 
Congress,  by  the  act  approved  January  5,  1905,  incorporated  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  and  placed  it  under  Government  su- 
pervision, declaring  its  purposes,  in  addition  to  its  duties  in  time  of 
war  to  be:  "To  continue  and  carry  on  a  system  of  national  and  in- 
ternational relief  in  time  of  peace  and  apply  the  same  in  mitigating 
the  sufferings  caused  by  pestilence,  famine,  fire,  floods  and  other  great 
national  calamities,  and  to  devise  and  carry  on  measures  for  prevent- 
ing the  same." 

Miss  Barton  had  resigned  the  office  of  president  in  1904,  and  after 
the  new  act  of  incorporation  a  complete  reorganization  followed. 
The  official  organization  as  it  now  obtams  may  be  briefly  outlined  as 
follows : 

Its  officers  are  a  president,  vice  president,  national  director,  secre- 
tary, counselor,  and  treasurer.  The  act  of  incorporation  provides 
that  "The  governing  body  of  the  said  American  Red  Cross  shall  con- 
sist, in  the  first  instance,  of  a  central  committee  numbering  eighteen 
persons."  The  law  also  provides  that  the  chairman  and  five  mem- 
bers of  the  central  committee  shall  be  appointed  annually  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  five  members  appointed  by  the 
President  to  represent  the  Departments  of  State,  War,  Navy,  Treas- 
ury, and  Justice.  Six  members  are  elected  by  the  board  of  incorpo- 
rators and  six  by  the  delegates  to  the  annual  meeting. 
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The  central  committee  is  empowered  by  law  to  elect  from  its  own 
members  an  executive  committee  of  seven,  to  whicb  is  given  all  power 
of  the  central  committee  when  the  latter  is  not  in  session. 

The  by-laws  provide  for  three  relief  boards — namely,  the  war  relief 
board,  the  national  relief  board,  and  the  international  relief  board. 
To  each  of  these  boards  have  been  assigned  special  duties  in  con- 
nection with  its  particular  department  of  relief  operations. 

The  first-aid  department  and  the  nursing  service  are  under  the 
direction  of  two  committees  appointed  by  the  war  relief  board.  The 
first-aid  committee  is  engaged  in  promoting  first-aid  instruction 
among  the  employees  of  mining  companies,  railroads,  industrial 
establishments,  and  the  public  at  large;  the  committee  on  nursing 
service  is  engaged  in  the  organization  of  a  large  corps  of  the  best 
trained  nurses  of  the  country  for  service  under  the  Red  Cross  in  time 
of  war  or  disaster. 

The  organization,  being  under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States 
Government,  is  required  by  law  to  make  an  annual  report  of  its 
proceedings  and  to  render  an  accounting  of  its  receipts  and  dis- 
bursments  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  These  reports  are  transmitted 
to  Congress  and  subsequently  published  as  public  documents. 

As  a  means  of  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  of  having  it  prepared  for  emergencies,  an  endowment  fund  has 
been  created.  This  endowment  fund  provides  an  income  which 
defrays  in  part  the  expenses  of  a  continuous  educational  campaign 
in  first  aid  and  nursing  work;  keeps  up  a  reserve  organization  of 
high-grade  trained  nurses;  helps  meet  numerous  minor  relief  appeals, 
and  makes  it  possible  for  the  national  director  and  his  assistants  to 
keep  the  organization  for  relief  work  ready  for  instantaneous  action. 
Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  operations  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  from  its  reincorporation  in  1905  to  June,  1915,  may  be  had 
when  it  is  stated  that  during  this  10-year  period  it  conducted  over  75 
relief  operations  following  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  fires, 
floods,  famines,  mine  explosions,  and  wars  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  that  the  total  amount  received  and  expended,  including 
donated  supplies,  was  not  less  than  $13,500,000. 

Of  the  various  service  departments  of  the  organization  which  are 
active  in  time  of  peace,  perhaps  none  is  of  greater  utility  than  the 
first-aid  department.  In  order  to  bring  a  knowledge  of  accident 
prevention  and  of  first  aid  within  the  reach  of  industrial  workers  and 
other  classes  of  people  throughout  the  country,  the  first-aid  depart- 
ment of  the  American  Red  Cross  was  established  in  January,  1910. 
It  is  under  the  direction  of  an  officer  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
United  States  Army,  and  has  a  staff  of  physicians  who  are  available 
for  detail  as  instructors  in  mines,  lumber  camps,  railroads,  telephone 
and  electric  works,  and  other  spheres  of  labor  peculiarly  subject  to 
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serious  accidents.  The  scope  of  this  department  was  recently 
increased  by  the  organization  of  the  American  Red  Cross  life-saving 
corps,  whose  activities  are  employed  in  minimizing  the  dangers  from 
drowning,  teaching  others  the  best  methods  of  saving  drowning  per- 
sons, and  the  utilization  of  preventive  measures  against  accidents  at 
sea  or  other  bodies  of  water. 

The  first-aid  department  maintains  two  instruction  cars  on  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States,  one  in  the  territory  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  the  other  in  the  section  west  of  it,  and  instruction  is 
given  to  railroad  employees  by  the  physicians  in  charge  of  each  car. 
The  annual  death  rate  due  to  accidents  on  railroads,  in  mines,  and 
other  industries  is  very  great,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  the  department  to 
materially  reduce  the  number  of  preventable  accidents  and  to  mini- 
mize the  ill  effects  following  accidents  by  instruction  thus  given. 
Incidentally,  individuals  who  have  been  instructed  by  this  depart- 
ment are  expected  to  assist  the  Red  Cross  in  time  of  war,  and  under 
its  direction,  physicians,  surgeons,  hospital  attendants,  etc.,  will  be 
assembled  into  Red  Cross  columns  and  other  organizations  for  use  in 
the  field  of  operations. 

Another  important  feature  is  the  Red  Cross  nursing  service. 
During  the  last  few  years  there  has  developed  in  the  United  States 
the  largest  organization  of  trained  nurses  in  the  world,  and  the 
American  Red  Cross,  quick  to  realize  the  advantages  of  cooperation 
with  this  representative  body  of  women,  brought  about  the  affiliation 
of  the  American  Nurses'  Association  with  its  own  organization,  and  a 
national  committee  on  Red  Cross  nursing  service  was  appointed  by 
the  war  relief  board  in  1909.  This  service  is  now  composed  of  a 
national  committee,  36  State  committees,  and  96  local  committees. 
About  600  nurses  are  serving  without  pay  on  these  committees,  and 
through  their  efforts  6,000  nurses  have  been  enrolled  for  service  under 
the  Red  Cross. 

Through  the  nursing  service  the  Red  Cross  has  undertaken  another 
great  work.  This  consists  in  carrying  into  the  homes  of  the  people 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  underlying  principles  of  health,  the  pre- 
vention and  care  of  illness  through  the  establishment  of  a  town  and 
country  nursing  service,  by  means  of  which  classes  of  instruction  are 
being  organized  for  women  in  elementary  hygiene  and  home  care  of 
the  sick  throughout  the  remote  and  sparsely  settled  sections  of  the 
country. 

Another  important  activity  of  the  American  Red  Cross  is  its 
remarkable  campaign  against  the  ravages  of  tuberculosis.  The  funds 
for  this  work  are  raised  by  means  of  the  annual  sale  of  what  are  known 
as  the  Red  Cross  Christmas  seals.  These  seals  look  much  like  ordi- 
nary postage  stamps  and  people  all  over  the  country  buy  them,  using 
them  as  seals  on  letters,  parcels,  etc.,  sent  through  the  mails  during 
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the  Christmas  season.  The  gross  receipts  from  the  sale  of  these  seals 
from  1908  to  1915,  inclusive,  aggregated  over  $3,295,000,  and  prac- 
tically all  of  this  amount  has  been  used  by  the  local  branches  and  the 
national  organization  in  the  campaign  for  the  study  and  prevention 
of  tuberculosis.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  remarkable  gain  each 
year  in  the  amount  of  money  secured  for  this  laudable  purpose.  The 
plan  was  nationalized  in  1908,  and  the  amounts  thus  obtained  each 
year  are  as  follows:  In  1908,  $138,244;  in  1909,  $237,153;  in  1910, 
$304,320;  in  1911,  $339,656;  in  1912,  $384,999;  in  1913,  $436,214; 
in  1914,  $550,000;  and  in  1915,  over  $800,000.  The  far-reaching  and 
broad  policy  under  which  this  annual  crusade  is  conducted  results  in 
90  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  Red  Cross  seals 
remaining  in  the  community  where  the  seals  are  sold,  so  that  every 
little  village  in  the  country  can  receive  direct  benefit.  The  remaining 
10  per  cent  is  devoted  to  the  printing  of  the  seals,  to  operating 
expenses  incident  to  the  campaign,  and  for  the  work  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 

In  regard  to  the  humanitarian  efforts  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
in  foreign  fields  perhaps  no  better  example  of  its  methods  can  be  cited 
than  the  work  in  certain  provinces  in  China  which  have  for  many 
centuries  been  subject  to  disastrous  floods.  Aside  from  the  collection 
and  wise  distribution  of  large  sums  of  money  and  hundreds  of  tons 
of  supplies  of  food,  clothing,  medicines,  etc.,  to  relieve  the  immediate 
suffering  of  thousands  of  homeless  and  starving  people  after  each  of 
these  constantly  recurring  disasters,  the  Red  Cross  determined  to 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  trouble  by  having  expert  engineers  to  study 
the  worst  of  these  flood  areas  with  the  view  of  eventually  installing 
a  gigantic  drainage  and  reclamation  system. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Chinese  Government  an  American  engineer 
was  therefore  employed  to  make  preliminary  examination  of  the  basin 
of  the  Huai  River  and  adjacent  portions  of  the  great  plain  of  eastern 
China,  where  the  most  disastrous  floods  have  been  recurring  every 
few  years  for  the  past  40  centuries.  The  engineer  recommended  that 
certain  surveys  be  made,  including  an  elaborate  system  of  levels  con- 
necting the  affected  region  with  the  coast  along  various  alternative 
routes.  These  surveys  were  made  by  Chinese  engineers  and  their 
results  became  available  early  in  1913.  The  American  Red  Cross  then 
promptly  organized  an  expedition  of  expert  hydraulic  engineers,  with 
Col.  Win,  L.  Sibert,  of  the  United  States  Army  Engineering  Corps, 
at  tho  head  and  assisted  by  such  eminent  engineers  as  Arthur  P. 
Davis,  chief  engineer  of  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service, 
Prof.  Daniel  W.  Mead,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  10  other 
American  engineers,  besides  ;i  number  of  expert  Chinese  assistants. 
This  expedition  went  over  the  whole  ground  during  the  summer  of 
1913,  made  a  detailed  report,  and  recommended  a  project  which,  if 
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carried  out,  will  permanently  relieve  the  situation.     In  concluding  an 
account  of  this  project  Mr.  A.  P.  Davis  writes: 

The  works  recommended  by  the  board  would  require  the  excavation  of  about 
375.000,000  cubic  yards  of  material,  which  it  is  estimated  can  be  accomplished  at  an 
expenditure  of  $30,000,000,  including  the  necessary  locks  and  regulating  works.  A 
very  conservative  estimate  of  direct  benefits  to  more  than  7,000,000  acres  of  land 
affected  places  these  benefits  at  a  value  of  $48,350,000.  In  addition  to  this,  numerous 
incidental  benefits  and  the  improvement  of  navigation  will  greatly  stimulate  industry, 
add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  region,  and  produce  substantial  returns. 

It  is  expected  that  as  soon  as  possible  the  Chinese  Government  will 
raise  the  necessary  funds  to  undertake  this  great  work,  thus  putting 
an  end  to  suffering  and  privation  which  has  lasted  for  centuries  and 
but  for  the  intervention  of  the  American  Red  Cross  might  have 
endured  throughout  coming  centuries. 

Of  the  tremendous  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  the  relief 
of  suffering  due  to  the  present  European  war  it  is  not  possible  to 
write  adequately  at  present.     Never  before  has  the  Red  Cross  or- 
ganization, or  any  other  organization  for  that  matter,  of  a  neutral 
country  rendered  such  long  and  extensive  service  to  other  nations 
engaged  in  war.     In  the  rendering  of  this  service  the  American  Red 
Cross  has  shown  no  favoritism.     A  statement  by  Miss  Mabel  T. 
Boardman,    member   of   the   central   committee,    published   in    the 
August,  1915,  number  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Magazine,  gives 
a  summary  of  the  first  year's  work,  of  the  vast  supplies  of  medical 
and  surgical  necessities  provided,  of  the  amount  collected  and  dis- 
tributed, and  other  details  that  demonstrate  the  remarkable  effi- 
ciency of  the  organization.     In  personnel  the  American  Rod  Cross 
has  sent  io  the  various  belligerent  countries  71  surgeons,  253  trained 
and  skilled  nurses,  and  43  trained  sanitary  commissions.     It  had 
collected  for  its  noble  work— up  to  July,  1915— in  general  contribu- 
tions,  $1,560,124;  special   contribution   from  the   Serbian   Agricul- 
tural  Relief   Committee,    $10,000;   from    the    Rockefeller    Founda- 
tion— for    the    sanitary    commissions — $65,000.     Of    this    total    of 
$1,635,124  the  sum  of  $1,460,306  had  been  spent  in  cash  remitted, 
in  salaries  and  expenses,  transportation,  maintenance,  supplies  of  all 
kinds,  etc.     In  concluding  her  statement  Miss  Boardman  enumer- 
ates the  beneficiaries  of  this  generous  work  as  follows: 

Funds  have  been  transmitted  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  the  work  of  the  American 
ambulance  at  Paris;  the  American  Women's  Hospital  al  Paignton;  the  American  Red 
Cross  hospitals  at  Munich;  the  hospitals  at  Gleichwitz  and  Kossel,  Germany;  hospi- 
tals at  Vienna  and  Budapest;  the  Alliance  Hospital  at  Yvetot;  the  hospital  al  Kiel', 
Russia;  the  American  Relief  Clearing  House  at  Paris;  the  Prisoners'  Bureau  of  the 
International  Committee  of  Geneva;  the  Belgian  relief  in  Holland;  the  Red  Cross  of 
the  Netherlands;  Hie  British,  French,  and  American  mission  hospitals  in  Turkey; 
the  English  hospital  at  Smyrna;  hospital  and  relief  work  at  Beirut,  Syria;  Jewish 
relief  in  Palestine;  refugee  relief  at  Tabriz,  Persia ;  relief  of  Austrian  and  German  pris- 
oners in  Siberia;  the  British  Red  Cross  intelligence  department;  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  wounded  from  the  front;  and  to  assist  those  totally  blinded  by  war. 
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Perhaps  the  greatest  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross  during  this 
war  has  been  its  remarkable  success  in  conquering  the  typhus  epi- 
demic in  Serbia  and  Montenegro.  Two  eminent  surgeons  of  the 
Red  Cross  lost  their  lives  in  this  heroic  fight  for  the  sake  of  the 
people  of  an  alien  country,  Dr.  James  F.  Donnelly,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  Dr.  Ernest  P.  Magruder,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Dr. 
Richard  P.  Strong  was  the  director  of  the  sanitary  commission  sent 
by  the  American  Red  Cross,  aided  by  funds  supplied  by  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  and  the  success  of  the  fight  against  the  epidemic 
is  attested  by  the  following  excerpt  from  a  letter  to  the  American 
Red  Cross  written  by  the  celebrated  English  yachtsman,  Sir  Thomas 
Lipton : 

The  work  that  has  been  performed  by  Dr.  Strong  and  his  staff  has  been  miraculous 
in  the  way  of  killing  this  disease  (typhus).  Many  hospitals  that  I  visited  the  last 
time  I  was  in  the  country  were  full  of  typhus  cases,  but  this  time  I  called  they  had 
none.  At  Uskub,  the  headquarters  of  Dr.  Strong,  some  of  the  hospitals  are  closing 
up.  I  could  hardly  believe  that  in  such  a  short  time  the  staff  you  sent  out  here  could 
have  made  such  a  change.  The  terrible  sights  that  I  witnessed  in  connection  with 
typhus  when  I  was  in  Serbia  the  first  time  are  now  finished. 

The  limited  space  available  for  this  sketch  has  given  opportunity 
to  merely  mention  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  activities  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  Volumes  could  be  written  in.  regard  to  the 
humane  work  it  is  accomplishing  under  its  able  direction  by  experts 
in  every  department.  At  the  head  of  the  organization  stands  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  is  also  ex  officio  president  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  presides  at  its  national  meetings.  On  the 
central  committee,  the  governing  body  of  the  organization,  are  some 
of  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  men  of  the  Nation  from  the 
Departments  of  State,  War,  Navy,  Treasury,  and  Justice,  as  well  as 
from  the  ranks  of  private  life,  while  one  of  its  guiding  spirits  is  a 
noble  woman,  Miss  Mabel  T.  Boardman.  The  ability  of  its  leaders 
has  made  it  the  greatest  general  relief  organization  known. 
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IN  May  of  1916,  Sr.  Don  Francisco  Donoso  Carvallo  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  Republic  of 
Chile.  The  appointment  was  received  with  much  satisfaction 
not  only  in  Chile  hut  in  many  of  the  countries  of  South  America. 
For  20  years  Sr.  Carvallo  has  been  connected  with  the  public  service 
of  that  country  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  during  that  period  he 
displayed  such  ability,  poise,  integrity,  and  energy,  that  this  high  as- 
signment was  looked  upon  as  a  fitting  recognition  of  merit  and  quali- 
fication. The  experience  he  acquired  while  serving  in  other  coun- 
tries has  given  him  prestige  and  influence,  and  developed  wide  sym- 
pathies in  his  viewpoint. 

Sr.  Carvallo  commenced  his  career  in  1894  as  an  attache  in  the 
department  of  foreign  affairs  at  Santiago.  Four  years  later  he  was 
promoted  to  the  position  of  second  secretary  of  the  legation  of 
Chile  in  Boh  via.  In  1900  he  was  transferred  in  the  same  capacity 
to  the  legation  at  Lima,  Peru. 

Sr.  Carvallo  returned  to  Bolivia  in  1907  as  consul  general.  After 
four  years  of  faithful  service  in  that  capacity  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  charge  d'affaires.  He  discharged  this  office  from  1911 
to  1913  when  he  was  called  back  to  the  capital  to  become  assistant 
secretary  of  war.  Three  years  later  he  was  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  his  present  position,  assistant  secretary  of  foreign  affairs. 

Sr.  Carvallo  is  a  member  of  learned  societies  of  Europe  and  America 
and  has  received  decorations  from  the  Cuban,  Italian,  and  Venezue- 
lan Governments. 

A  diplomatic  appointment  of  interest  to  Latin  America  is  found 
in  the  assignment  of  Sr.  Don  Jose  Maria  Barreto  to  the  position 
of  charge  d'affaires  of  Peru  in  Mexico.  He  had  previously  served 
in  a  similar  capacity  at  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  and  his  transfer  to  the  lega- 
tion at  Mexico  City  is  regarded  as  a  distinct  recognition  of  his 
services.  Before  entering  the  diplomatic  service,  Sr.  Barreto  was 
a  journalist  of  considerable  note  in  Peru.  For  many  years  he  was 
identified  with  the  official  paper  of  that  country,  El  Peruano,  and 
finally  resigned  the  position  of  editor  to  enter  the  diplomatic  service. 
Sr.  Barreto  has  contributed  numerous  articles  and  essays  on  inter- 
national questions  of  interest  to  Europe  and  America.  He  is  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  of  Madrid, 
and  is  also  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  International  Law 
of  Washington,  D.  C. 
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One  of  the  mosl  popular  members  i og  i  tie  Army  and  Navy  offi- 
cers attached  to  the  embassies  and  legations  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
is  Col.  Eduabdo  Raybaud,  military  attache*  of  the  Argentine  Em- 
bassy. The  colonel  lias  been  in  t  he  Argentine  Army  for  over  30  years 
and  during  that  period  has  enjoyed  many  interesting  experiences  as 
well  as  the  usual  hardships  of  active  service.  Born  in  the  city  of 
Buenos  Aires,  he  entered  the  National  Military  School  at  the  ago  of 
11,  and  was  graduated  therefrom  in  18S6.  He  immediately  joined 
the  army  as  sublieutenant  and  in  1896,  as  captain,  was  assigned  to 
1'nmt  ier  duty.  The  following  year  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major 
and  commissioned  to  survey  certain  Andean  passes  in  the  Neuquen 
territory.  In  1903  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel 
and  called  to  Buenos  Aires  to  command  the  First  Regiment  of 
Mounted  Grenadiers,  a  regiment  founded  by  San  Martin  in  1S12  and 
to-day  wearing  the  same  uniform  that  was  originally  designed  for 
them.  Upon  promotion  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  he  was  sent  to  Eu- 
rope t"  study  the  armies  and  military  systems  of  those  countries. 
In  1910  Col.  Raybaud  was  appointed  military  attache*  of  the  legation 
in  London.  During  Col.  Roosevelt's  visil  to  Argentina,  Col.  Ray- 
baud  was  assigned  as  aide  to  him.  In  1914  Col.  Raybaud  came  to 
Washington  as  military  attache,  and  has  traveled  considerably 
through  the  United  States  visiting  the  military  forts. 

Maj.  Alfred  T.  Smith,  United  States  Army,  who  has  recently 
been  appointed  United  States  military  attache*  to  its  embassy  in 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  sailed  for  his  post,  via  Panama  and  the 
West  Coast  of  South  America,  on  November  20.  Maj.  Smith  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife.  The  designation  of  Maj.  Smith  lor  tin- 
position  has  been  received  with  favor  by  his  numerous  friends  both 
in  military  and  private  circles,  lb-  is  one  of  the  most  popular  offi- 
cers in  t  he  United  States  Army,  and  reached  In-  present  high  position 
from  the  rank  of  private  by  reason  of  ability  and  service.  Maj. 
Smith  ha-  been  iii  the  Army  nearly  22  years.  Be  saw  active  service 
in  the  campaign  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  during  the  Spanish-American 
War,  and  in  the  Philippine  [slands  during  the  insurrection  there. 
For  t  he  past  two  years  he  has  filled  various  positions  of  responsibility 
on  the  Mexican  border.  Maj.  Smith  succeeds  Col.  David  L.  Brainard, 
who  will  return  to  Washington  on  the  arrival  of  the  major  in  Buenos 

Aires. 
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THERE  was  only  a  slight  increase  in  the  export  of  nitrate 
from  Chile  in  1915  over  the  export  in  1914,  and  both  years 
fell  much  below  the  figures  of  1913.     In  1915  there  was, 
however,  a  very  considerable  change  in  the  destination,  as 
shown  in  comparison  with  the  tables  for  the  two  preceding  years. 

The  following  shows  the  exports  by  countries,  in  metric  quintals  of 
220.46  pounds  each,  for  1913,  1914,  and  1915: 


Countries. 


United  Kingdom . 

Germany 

United  States 

France 

Belgium 

Netherlands 

Japan 

Spain 

Italy 

Egypt 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Australia 

Portugal 

Russia 

Cape  Colony 

On  orders 

Other  countries... 


Total. 


Metric  quintals. 


1913 


9,806,747 

6,323,456 

5,721,955 

1,626,640 

1,235,080 

995, 626 

318,871 

241,905 

123, 007 

102, 246 


164,473 


26,660,006 


1914 


6,570,193 
3, 622, 171 
5,533,327 
866,343 
798,328 
783,668 
203,010 


182,307 
265, 861 
130, 401 
213,942 
38, 456 


44, 450 


19,252,457 


1915 


5,910,365 


8,640,552 
786,541 


379,632 
456,411 
399, 727 
409,976 
562,828 
325, 572 
104,742 
268, 796 
171,621 
450,970 
147,812 
608, 780 
286, 615 


19,910,940 


The  exports  in  1915  noted  as  "on  orders"  were  for  the  most  part  to 
England,  France,  and  the  allied  countries. 

According  to  a  bulletin  just  issued  by  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  at  Home,  Italy  (section  of  statistics),  the  export  of  nitrate 
on  orders  for  the  first  six  months  of  1916  was  13,560,290  quintals,  of 
which  6,317,640  quintals  went  to  the  United  States,  519,210  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  1,205,060  to  France,  390,630  to  the  Netherlands, 
370,730  to  Russia,  285,660  to  Denmark,  131,360  to  Italy,  122,850  to 
Spain,  and  3,634,470  to  Europe,  including  Mediterranean  ports. 
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Two  Book  Hunters  in  South  America,  by  Belle  and  Kcrmit  Roose- 
velt, in  the  October  number  of  The  Bookman  (New  York),  is  a 
delightful  account  of  attending  auctions  and  book  sales  and  digging 
into  the  recesses  of  quaint  old-book  stores  and  shops  in  some  of  the 
leading  cities  of  South  America  in  search  of  rare  volumes,  gone  out  of 
print  perhaps  for  centuries,  but  known  and  loved  by  the  real  biblio- 
phile regardless  of  the  language,  race,  or  nationality  of  the  author 
or  translator.  That  so  many  treasures  were  picked  up  by  this  pair 
of  young  booklovers  in  the  places  visited  is  quite  remarkable,  and 
the  following  excerpts  from  their  story  will  prove  of  interest  and 
perhaps  cause  no  little  envy  in  the  ranks  of  the  book  collectors  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  elsewhere: 

Mi  is!  Brazilians,  from  Dr.  Lauro  Miiller,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  to  the 
postmaster  of  the  little  frontier  town,  have  at  some  time  in  their  lives  published 
or  at  all  events  written,  a  volume  of  prose  or  verse.  It  comes  to  them  from  their 
natural  surroundings,  and  by  inheritance.  *  *  *  There  is,  therefore,  in  Brazil 
an  excellent  and  widely-read  native  literature,  and  in  almost  every  home  there  are 
to  be  found  the  works  of  such  poets  as  Goncalves  Diaz  and  Castro  Alves,  and  histo- 
rians, novelists,  and  essayists  like  Taunay,  Coute  de  Magalhaens,  Alencar,  and 
Coelho  Nette.  Taunay's  most  famous  novel,  Innocencia,  a  tale  of  life  in  the  frontier 
State  of  Matto  Grosso,  "the  great  wilderness,"  has  been  translated  into  Beven  lan- 
guages, including  the  Japanese  and  Polish.  The  literature  of  the  mother  country  is 
also  generally  known;  Camoes  is  read  in  the  schools,  and  a  quotation  Erom  the  Lusi- 
ads  is  readily  capped  by  a  casual  acquaintance  in  the  remotest  wilderness  town. 
Portuguese  poets  and  playwrights  like  Almeda  Garret,  Bocage,  Quental,  and  Guerra 
Junquera,  and  historians  and  novelists  such  as  Herculane,  Eca  de  Queirez,  or  Cas- 
tello  Branco  are  widely  read. 

In  Brazil,  as  throughout  South  America,  French  is  almost  universally  read ;  edit  Lons 
of  the  classics  are  found  in  most  homes,  and  bookstores  are  filled  with  modern  French 
writers  of  prose  or  verse — sometimes  in  translation  and  as  frequently  in  the  original. 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo  abound  in  old-book  stores,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
fewer  numbers  in  other  of  the  large  towns,  such  as  Manaos,  Para,  Pernambuco,  Bahia, 
Curytiba,  or  Porto  Alegre.  In  the  smaller  towns  of  the  ulterior  one  runsaeross  onh 
new  books,  although  occasionally  those  who  possess  the  "flaire"  maj  chance  upon 
some  battered  treasure. 

The  line  which  is  of  most  interest,  and  in  South  America  presents  the  greatest 
latitude,  is  undoubtedly  that  of  early  voyages  and  discoveries.  Probablj  it  was 
because  they  were  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  voyagers  or  explorers  themselves,  thai  the 
Americans  and  English  who  came  to  South  America  70  or  80  years  ago  brought  with 
them  books  of  exploration  and  travel,  both  contemporary  and  ancient.  Man}  of  these 
volumes,  now  rare  in  the  mother  country,  are  to  be  picked  up  for  a  song  in  the  old-book 
stores  of  the  New  World. 

The  accounts  of  the  Conquistadores  and  early  explorers,  now  in  the  main  inaccessi- 
ble except  in  great  private  collections  or  museums,  have  frequently  been  reprinted, 
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and  if  written  in  a  foreign  tongue,  translated,  in  the  country  which  they  describe. 
Thus  the  account  of  Pere  Yveux  was  translated  and  printed  in  Maranhaoin  1878,  and 
this  translation  is  now  itself  rare.  We  picked  up  a  copy  for  50  cents  in  a  junk  store 
in  Pahia;  but  in  Sao  Paulo  had  to  pay  the  market  price  for  the  less  rare  translation  of 
Sana  Stade's  Captivity.  Ulrich  Schmidel's  entertaining  account  of  the  20  years  of 
his  life  spent  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  what  is  now  Argentina,  Para- 
guay, and  Brazil,  has  been  excellently  translated  into  Spanish  by  an  Argentine  of 
French  descent,  Lafoyne  Quevedo,  the  head  of  La  Plata  museum.  We  had  never 
seen  the  book  until  one  day  at  the  judicial  auction  held  by  the  heirs  of  a  prominent 
Argentine  lawyer.  *    *    The  books  were  being  sold  in  ill-assorted  lots,  and  this 

one  was  with  three  other  volumes;  one  was  an  odd  volume  of  Italian  poetry,  one  a 
religious  treatise,  and  the  third  a  medical  book.  Bidding  had  been  low,  and  save 
for  standard  legal  books  the  lots  had  been  going  at  $2  or  $3  apiece.  Our  lot 
quickly  went  to  $5.  There  was  soon  only  one  man  bidding  against  us.  We  could  not 
understand  what  he  wanted,  but  thought  that  perhaps  the  Schmidel  was  worth  more 
than  we  had  imagined.  Our  blood  was  up  and  we  began  trying  to  frighten  our 
opponent  by  substantial  raises;  at  $14  he  dropped  out.  The  dealers  in  common  with 
everyone  else  were  much  intrigued  at  the  high  bidding;  and  clearly  felt  that  some- 
thing had  escaped  them.  The  mystery  was  solved  when  our  opponent  hurried  over 
to  ask  what  we  wanted  for  the  old  volume  of  Italian  verse;  it  belonged  to  him  and  he 
had  loaned  it  to  the  deceased  lawyer  shortly  before  his  death.  We  halved  the  expenses 
and  the  lot;  and  as  a  curious  sequel,  later  found  that  the  medical  book,  which  quite 
accidentally  had  fallen  to  our  share,  was  worth  between  $15  and  $20. 

Prices  in  Brazil  seemed  high  in  comparison  with  those  of  Portugal  and  Spain;  but 
low  when  compared  with  Argentina.  On  the  west  coast  we  found  books  slightly  less 
expensive  than  in  Brazil,  where,  however,  the  prices  have  remained  the  same  as 
before  the  war,  though  the  drop  in  exchange  has  given  the  foreigner  the  benefit  of  a 
25  per  cent  reduction.  There  are  a  fair  number  of  auctions,  and  old  books  are  also 
sold  through  priced  lists,  published  in  the  daily  papers.  We  obtained  our  best  results 
by  search  in  the  bookshops.  It  was  in  this  way  that  we  got  for  §3  the  first  edition  of 
Castelleux's  Voyage  dans  la  Partie  Septentrionale  de  l'Amerique  in  perfect  condition, 
and  for  $1  Jordan's  Guerra  de  Paraguay,  for  which  a  bookseller  in  Buenos  Aires  had 
asked,  as  a  tremendous  bargain,  $12. 

In  Sao  Paulo  after  much  searching  we  found  Santos  Saraiva's  paraphrase  of  the 
Psalms,  a  famous  translation  quite  as  beautiful  as  our  own  English  version.  The 
translator  was  born  in  Lisbon.  His  father  was  a  Jewish  rabbi,  bul  he  entered  the 
Catholic  Church,  became  a  priest,  and  went  to  an  inland  parish  in  southern  Brazil. 
After  some  years  he  left  the  church  and  settled  down  in  a  small,  out-of-the-way 
fazenda,  where  he  translated  the  Psalms  and  also  composed  a  Greek  lexicon  thai  is 
regarded  as  a  masterpiece.  He  later  became  instructor  in  Greek  in  Mackenzie 
College  in   Sao  Paulo,  confining  his  versatile  powers   to  that  institution  until   he 

died.      *      *      * 

Among  the  pleasantest  memories  of  our  life  in  Buenos  Aires  are  those  of  motoring 
in  to  a  sale,  from  our  house  in  Belgrano  along  the  famous  Avenida  Alvear  on  starlil 
nights,  with  the  Southern  Cross  high  and  brilliant.  Occasionally  when  the  books  we 
were  interested  in  were  far  between,  we  would  slip  out  of  the  smoke-laden  room  for  a 
cup  of  unrivaled  coffee  at  the  Cafe  Paulista,  or  to  watch  Charlie  Chaplin  as  "<  ailitos" 
amuse  the  Argentine  public.  The  greal  percentage  of  the  bonks  one  sees  at  auctions 
or  in  bookstores  are  strictly  utilitarian;  generally  either  on  law  or  medicine.  In  the 
old-hook  stores  there  are,  as  in  Boston,  rows  of  religious  hooks  on  which  the  dusl  lies 
undisturbed.     *     *     * 

Argentines  are  justifiably  proud  of  Bartholome  Mitre,  their  historian  soldier,  who 
was  twice  President;  and  of  Sarmiento,  essayist  and  orator,  who  was  also  President, 
and  who  introduced  the  educational  reforms  whose  application  be  had  studied  in  the 
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United  States.  Mitre  first  published  his  Bistory  of  General  Belgrano,  of  revolu- 
tionary fame,  in  two  volumes  in  1859.  It  has  run  through  many  editions;  the  much 
enlarged  one  in  four  volumes  is  probably  more  universally  seen  in  private  houses 
than  any  other  Argentine  book.  The  first  edition  is  now  very  ran;  and  worth  between 
$40  and*  $50;  but  in  a  cheap  Italian  stationery  store  we  found  a  copy  in  excellent 
condition  and  paid  for  it  only  $4.50.  The  edition  of  1887  brings  anywhere  from  $20 
to  $30.  Many  copies  were  offered  at  sales,  but  we  delayed  in  hopes  of  a  better 
bargain,  and  one  night  our  patience  was  rewarded.  It  was  at  the  fag  end  of  a  priv- 
ate auction  of  endless  rooms  of  cheap  and  tawdry  furniture  that  the  voluble  auc- 
tioneer at  length  reached  the  contents  of  the  solitary  bookcase.  Our  coveted  copy 
was  knocked  down  to  us  at  $8.     *     *     * 

English  books  generally  go  reasonably  at  auction.  We  got  a  copy  of  Page's  Para- 
guay and  the  River  Plate  for  25  cents,  but  on  another  occasion  had  some  very  sharp 
bidding  for  Wilcox's  History  of  Our  Colony  in  the  River  Plate,  London,  1807,  written 
during  the  brief  period  when  Buenos  Aires  was  an  English  possession.  It  was  finally 
knocked  down  to  us  at  $12;  and  after  the  auction  our  opponent  offered  us  twice  what 
he  had  let  us  have  it  for;  we  don't  yet  know  what  it  is  worth.  The  question  of  values 
is  a  difficult  one,  for  there  is  little  or  no  data  to  go  upon;  in  consequence  the  element  of 
chance  is  very  considerable. 

One  of  their  best  finds  was  made  in  a  combination  book,  cigar,  and 
stationery  shop  where,  among  other  treasures,  they  found  a  "bat- 
tered old  copy  of  Byron's  poems,  which  had  long  since  lost  its  bind- 
ings." Pasted  in  this  dilapidated  old  volume  was  an  original  and 
hitherto  unpublished  letter  of  Byron's,  addressed  to  Monsieur 
Galignani,  18  Rue  Vivienne,  Paris,  in  which  the  poet  demands  the 
contradiction  of  an  advertisement  which  seems  to  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Galignani's  journal  and  which  credited  Byron  with  the 
authorship  of  a  work  called  The  Vampire.  The  letter  is  an  excellent 
example  of  Byron's  sarcastic  humor,  though  couched  in  very  courte- 
ous terms,  and  is  given  in  full  in  the  Roosevelt's  article.  Another 
feature  that  is  interesting  is  that  the  copy  of  poems  had  been  pub- 
lished by  Galignani  in  1828,  while  the  letter  itself  was  dated  at  Venice, 

April  27,  1819. 

In  regard  to  their  quest  in  Chile  and  Peru  they  write  in  part  as 

follows: 

As  in  Argentina,  the  best  known  Chilean  writers  are  historians  or  lawyers,  and  in 
our  book  hunts  in  Santiago  we  encountered  more  or  Less  the  same  conditions  that,  held 
in  Buenos  Aires.  *  *  *  The  works  of  certain  well-known  historians,  such  afl 
Vicuna  Mackenna  and  Amonategui,  consistently  command  relatively  high  prices; 
but  as  a  whole  books  are  far  cheaper  on  the  west  side  of  the  And,-.  <  >ne  Long  after- 
noon in  the  Calle  San  Diego  stands  out.  It  was  a  rich  find,  hut  we  Eeel  thai  the  possi- 
bilities of  that  store  are  still  unexhausted.  That  afternoon's  trove  included  the 
first  edition  of  Mungo  Park's  Travels  with  the  delightful  original  etchings;  a  History 
of  Guatemala,  written  by  the  Dominican  missionaries,  published  in  1619,  an  old 
leather-hound  folio  in  excellent  shape;  a  first  edition  of  Holmes's  Autocrat  oi  the 
Breakfast  Table;  and  three  of  the  eight  volumes  of  State  Papers  and  Public*  Docu- 
ments of  the  United  States.  In  these  last  there  was  James  Monroe's  bookplate,  and 
it  was  curious  to  imagine  how  these  volumes  from  his  library  had  found  their  way 
to  this  country.    *    *    * 
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Our  South  American  bookhunting  ended  in  Lima,  the  entrancing  old  city  of  the 
Kings,  once  the  capital  of  the  New  World,  and  not  yet  robbed  by  this  commercial  age 
of  its  glamour.     *    *    *    We  shall  always  feel  that  with  more  time,  much  patience, 
and  good  luck  we  could  have  unearthed  many  treasures;  although  at  first  sight  the 
field  is  not  a  promising  one,  and  as  elsewhere  one's  acquaintances  assure  one  that  there 
is  nothing  to  be  found.     In  spite  of  this,  however,  we  came  upon  a  store  that  appeared 
teeming  with  possibilities.     Without  the  "flaire"  or  much  luck  it  might  be  passed  by 
many  times  without  exciting  interest.     Over  the  dingy  grated  window  of  an  old  colo- 
nial house  is  the  legend  "Encuadernacion  y  Imprenta"  (binding  and  printing). 
Through  the  windowpanes  may  be  seen  a  row  of  dull  law  books;  but  if  you  open  the 
big  gate  and  cross  the  patio,  with  its  ancient  hand- well  in  the  center,  on  the  opposite 
side  are  four  or  five  rooms  with  shelves  of  books  along  the  walls,  and  tottering  and  fallen 
piles  of  books  scattered  over  the  floor.     Here  we  picked  up  among  others  an  amusing 
little  old  vellum-covered  edition  of  Horace,  printed  in  England  in  1606,  which  must 
have  early  found  its  way  to  South  America,  to  judge  from  the  Spanish  writing  on  the 
title-page.     We  also  got  many  of  the  works  of  Ricardo  Palma,  Peru's  most  famous 
writer,  who  built  up  the  ruined  national  library,  which  now  possesses  some  60,000  vol- 
umes, of  which  a  twelfth  part  were  donated  by  our  own  Smithsonian  Institution.     One 
of  the  volumes  we  bought  had  been  given  by  Palma  to  a  friend,  and  had  an  autograph 
dedication  which  in  other  countries  would  have  greatly  enhanced  its  value,  but  which, 
curiously  enough,  seems  to  make  no  difference  in  South  America.     In  Buenos  Aires 
we  got  a  copy  of  the  "Letters  from  Europe"  of  Campos  Salles,  Brazil's  great  President, 
which  had  been  inscribed  by  him  to  the  Argentine  translator.     Once  in  Sao  Paulo  we 
picked  up  an  autographed  copy  of  Gomes  de  Amerim,  and  in  neither  case  did  the  auto- 
graph enter  into  the  question  of  determining  the  price. 

The  November,  1916,  number  of  The  Annals,  bimonthly  publication 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  is  given  up 
entirely  to  the  subject  of  America's  Changing  Investment  Market. 
Dr.  E.  M.  Patterson,  professor  of  economics,  Wharton  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  assistant  editor  of  The  Annals,  was  in 
charge  of  this  number. 

The  general  subject  is  treated  in  four  parts:  I,  International 
Investments  Before  the  European  War;  II,  Influence  of  the  European 
War;  III,  Capital  Needs  of  the  Near  Future;  IV,  The  United  States 
in  the  Investment  Market.  Preceding  the  general  discussion  are 
papers  by  Prof.  Edwin  Walter  Kemmerer  on  the  "Theory  of  foreign 
investments"  and  by  William  English  Walling  on  the  "Prospects 
for  economic  internationalism." 

Part  III,  Capital  Needs  of  the  Near  Future,  is  for  the  greater  part 
a  study  of  the  needs  for  capital  in  Latin  America,  treated  in  19 
papers,  with  an  introduction  by  William  II.  Lough,  formerly  special 
agent,  United  States  Department  of  Commerce.  Each  of  the  L9 
papers  deals  with  a  single  country  and  all  are  written  by  men  having 
special  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  financial  and  economic 
needs  of  the  countries  in  question.  The  paper  OD  Argentina  is  by 
Joseph  Wheless,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  on  Bolivia,  by  J.  C.  Luitweiler  of 
the  National  City  Bank,  New  York;  on  Brazil,  by  Andrew  J.  Peters, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington;  on  Chile,  by  G.  L. 
Duval,  of  Wessel,  Duval  &  Co.,  New  York;  on  Colombia,  by  Edward 
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H.Mason,  Glencoe,  111.;  on  Costa  Rica,  by  Walter  Parker,  general 
manager  New  Orleans  Association  of  Commerce;  on  Cuba,  by  A.  G. 
Robinson,  Washington;  on  the  Dominican  Republic,  by  Jacob  H. 
Hollander,  professor  of  political  economy,  Johns  Hopkins  University; 
on  Ecuador,  by  F.  I.  Kent,  vice  president  Bankers'  Trust  Co.,  New 
York;  on  Salvador,  by  Frederick  F.  Searing,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  on 
Guatemala,  by  John  Clausen,  Crocker  National  Bank,  San  Fran- 
cisco; on  Honduras,  by  W.  S.  Valentine,  president  New  York  & 
Honduras  Rosario  Mining  Co.,  New  York;  on  Mexico,  by  James  J. 
Shirley,  New  York;  on  Nicaragua,  by  W.  L.  Saunders,  Ingersoll- 
Rand  Co.,  New  York;  on  Panama,  by  A.  G.  Clapham,  president 
Commercial  National  Bank,  Washington;  on  Paraguay,  by  William  W. 
White,  consul  general  of  Paraguay,  New  York;  on  Peru,  by  John  H. 
Fahey,  publisher,  Boston;  on  Uruguay,  by  H.  A.  Wheeler,  vice 
president  Union  Trust  Co.,  Chicago;  and  on  Venezuela,  by  Fran- 
cisco J.  Yanes,  Assistant  Director  Pan  American  Union,  Washington. 

These  19  papers,  in  consideration  of  the  particular  needs  of  each 
country  in  the  matter  of  capital,  disclose  a  general  similarity  and 
at  the  same  time  a  great  diversity.  Similarities  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  all  of  the  countries  are  underdeveloped  and  require  foreign  capi- 
tal and  foreign  immigration  as  well.  New  industries  need  to  be 
inaugurated  and  old  industries  to  be  further  developed  and  strength- 
ened. In  very  few  of  the  countries  is  railway  and  water  transpor- 
tation facilities  at  all  adequate  to  the  needs  of  internal  and  external 
commerce.  Latin  America  for  the  most  part  was  financed  by 
Europe.  Government  and  private  loans  were  secured  there,  in  many 
cases  not  to  the  extent  needed,  but  nevertheless  Europe  was  almost 
the  only  market  for  capital.  This  is  all  changing  or  already  changed. 
European  debts  are  falling  due  and  must  be  met  by  borrowings 
elsewhere.  The  dissimilarities  in  the  needs  of  the  countries  are  due 
for  the  most  to  dissimilarities  in  natural  conditions,  geographical 
location,  cUmate,  rainfall,  soil,  mineral  deposits,  and  land  contours. 

The  writers  whose  names  are  given  above  have  found  the  partic- 
ular capital  needs  of  the  countries  to  be — 

Argentina:  Railway  financing,  telegraphs  and  telephones;  indus- 
trial development,  and  in  particular  manufacturing. 

Bolivia:  Railroads,  mining,  public  utilities;  in  particular,  muni- 
cipal water  and  sewerage. 

Brazil:  Railroads. 

Chile:  Maturing  loans,  internal  development,  agriculture,  and 
mining. 

Colombia:  In  the  establishment  of  a  stable  gold-secured  currency, 
public  works,  railway  extension.  Mr.  Mason  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  lack  of  straight  banking  capital  in  Colombia  is  a  great  handicap 
to  the  country. 
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Costa  Rica:  Adequate  commercial  credit  facilities,  internal  devel- 
opment, mining,  and  agriculture. 

Cuba:  Mr.  Robinson  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  at  present  no 
important  demands  for  money  from  Cuba. 

Dominican  Republic:  Prof.  Hollander  believes  that  a  prime 
requisite  in  the  essential  needs  of  the  Republic  is  an  improved  cur- 
rency system. 

Ecuador:  Railroads,  completion  of  the  sanitation  works  for  the 
port  of  Guayaquil. 

Guatemala:  Internal  development  and  banking. 

Honduras:  Settlement  of  debt  question,  railroads. 

Mexico:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Shirley'  paper  on  Mexico  is  not 
presented  in  the  group — the  editor  calls  it  a  symposium — of  papers 
dealing  with  the  countries  in  alphabetical  order  from  Argentina  to 
Venezuela.  It  follows  the  symposium  and  is  much  broader  in  its 
treatment.  Mr.  Shirley  eliminates  the  present  political  conditions  as 
being  transitory,  and  to  be  followed  by  a  long  and  permanent  peace. 
Extracts  from  this  paper  are  given  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the 
Bulletin. 

Nicaragua:  Transportation,  industrial  development. 

Panama:  Agricultural  and  grazing  industries,  particularly  sugar, 

coconuts,  and  cattle. 

Paraguay :  Internal  industrial  development,  improvement  of  water- 
ways. 

Peru:  Settlement  of  debt  question,  followed  by  industrial  develop- 
ment. 

Salvador:  Establishment  of  government  bank,  railroads,  mining, 
water  powers. 

Uruguay:  Banks,  public  utilities,  industrial  development. 

Venezuela:  Capital  to  create  and  develop  natural  wealth,  new  in- 
dustries, broadening  of  the  old  industries.  Mr.  Yanes  says  that  Ven- 
ezuela is  one  of  the  few  countries  not  in  the  foreign  market  for  a 
loan,  and  that  it  has  a  gold  reserve  of  50,000,000  bolivars,  or  about 
$10,000,000. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  paper  of  Mr.  James  J.  Shirley, 
above  referred  to: 

Mexico  with  its  triangular  shape,  the  apex  at  the  south  and  two  sides  bounded 
respectively  by  the  (in If  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  has  an  enormous  coast  line 
ideally  situated  with  respect  to  the  Atlantic,  (iulf,  and  Pacific  coasts  and  ports  of 
the  United  States.  While  in  normal  times  both  coasts  hitherto  have  had  excellent 
service,  not  only  with  the  United  States,  but  maybe  even  better  with  Europe,  it  is 
probable  that  this  means  of  transportation  will  be  greatly  increased. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  has  doubled  and  trebled  the  number  of  ships 
plying  along  the  Mexican  -  coasts,  especially  the  Pacific.  Mexico  unfortunately, 
through  no  fault  of  its  own,  possesses  hardly  any  natural  harbors  of  commercial  value, 
and  no  deep  rivers.    Artificial  portshave,  however,  been"  constructed  at  enurmous 
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costs  and  which  give  ample  protection  and  economical  means  of  handling  freight. 
In  this  respect  the  ports  on  the  Gulf  are  not  only  more  numerous  but  they  are  better 
equipped. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  there  are  invested  in  Mexico  over  two  billions  of  dollars 
of  foreign  capital,  of  which  the  United  States  is  second  in  the  list  of  subscribers,  the 
resources  of  Mexico,  whether  mineral,  agricultural  or  commercial,  have  hardly  been 
touched. 

The  oil  fields  of  Mexico,  probably  the  most  extensive  in  the  world,  cover  practically 
the  entire  Gulf  region  of  the  country.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  profitably  in- 
vested in  this  industry,  and  the  largest  individual  wells  in  the  world  are  here  situated. 

Figures  of  the  Geological  Survey  prove  the  above  assertion,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  though  the  world's  output  of  petroleum  during  the  last  year  was  the  greatest 
in  the  history  of  the  industry  by  over  20,000,000  barrels,  and  despite  the  abnormal 
conditions  in  Mexico,  this  country  was,  nevertheless,  third  on  the  list  of  producers 
with  close  to  33,000,000  barrels,  and  this  amount  would  have  been  greater  if  tank  ships 
had  been  available.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  not  generally  known,  that  the  British 
Navy  has  depended  during  this  war  to  a  great  extent  for  its  oil  supplies  on  the  oil  fields 
of  Mexico. 

Enormous  as  this  oil  area  is,  its  development  has  hardly  commenced.  As  an  indi- 
cation of  the  inexhaustible  nature  of  its  wells,  it  can  be  stated  that  wells  in  the  region 
from  Tampico  to  Tuxpam — some  of  which  have  been  flowing  for  years  and  are  the 
largest  in  the  world — are  giving  as  great  an  output  as  when  "brought  in"  with  appar- 
ently no  diminution  in  sight. 

The  California  and  Yukon  gold  rushes  do  not  begin  to  compare  in  importance  or 
magnitude  with  the  wealth  being  produced  and  the  development  taking  place,  even 
in  these  turbulent  times,  in  the  Mexican  oil  fields.  Only  present  disturbed  condi- 
tions obscure  it  from  more  general  attention  and  sensational  notice. 

For  its  area,  Mexico  is  without  a  doubt  the  richest  mineral  country  in  the  world,  of 
which  riches  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  antimony  head  the  long  list. 
Its  mines,  worked  in  primitive  ways,  yielded  millions  since  before  the  time  of  Cortez. 
Even  now,  mineral  deposits  without  ownership  are  to  be  found  throughout  Mexico, 
which  in  the  United  States  would-be  considered  valuable,  but  which  there,  for  lack 
of  transportation  facilities  and  because  of  other  deposits  of  superior  value  surrounding 
them,  at  present  remain  unclaimed. 

The  immensity  of  Mexico's  silver  output  can  better  be  understood  when  it  is  real- 
ized that  one-third  of  all  the  silver  in  the  world  at  present  in  use  has  come  from  its 
mines.  The  gold  production  is  almost  as  great  in  value.  The  coal  and  iron  deposits, 
of  which  latter  there  are  literally  mountains  in  the  northern  part  of  Mexico,  are 
exceeded  probably  only  by  the'deposits  in  the  United  States  and  China.  Mexico  is 
truly  the  El  Dorado  of  mineral  wealth. 

Mexico  has  every  conceivable  climate,  from  tropical  to  arctic,  due  to  the  varied 
altitude  of  its  terrain,  ranging  from  sea  level  to  heights  of  18,000  feet.  Is  it  any  wonder 
then  that  within  its  borders  are  found  coffee,  vanilla,  precious  woods  of  every  kind, 
fruits  of  every  description,  hemp,  and  cotton?  In  fact,  almost  every  product  from 
those  of  torrid  to  those  of  frigid  countries  is  found,  from  the  hot  lands  to  the  pines  and 
the  trackless  regions  of  eternal  snows. 

The  west  coast  as  far  south  as  Colima  is  literally  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierras  and,  for  this 
reason,  very  little  of  its  area  is  swampy  or  unfit  for  use.  Little  is  heard  of  this  garden 
spot,  but  acre  for  acre,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say.  that  minerally.  as  well  as  for  cattle 
raising  and  farm  purposes,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  area  as  rich  in  potential  possi- 
bilities elsewhere  or  a  territory  where  as  little  would  have  to  be  invested  to  obtain  a 
given  return,  as  in  this  almost  perfect  sunny  region,  opened  up  by  the  courage,  enter- 
prise, and  foresight  of  Harriman.  If  one-half  the  capital  and  energy  were  to  be  ex- 
pended  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  as  there  has  been  in  California  alone,  the  world- 
famed  development  and  beauties  of  the  latter  would  pale  in  comparison. 
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It  i3  of  interest  to  know  that  many  sections  of  railroad  in  Mexico  have  mahogany 
and  ebony  ties,  and  that  miles  of  track  are  ballasted  with  silver  ore— valuable  now, 
but  too  costly  to  work  by  old  processes.  Houses  are  beamed  and  constructed  with 
these  precious  woods,  and  mines  are  similarly  timbered .  It  is  truly  a  nation  capable 
of  self-support  as  no  other  country  in  the  world. 

Pages  may  be  written  about  commercial  possibilities.  Mexico  has  always  imported 
practically  every  manufactured  product  she  uses,  even  the  larger  part  of  manufactured 
cotton  goods,  although  she  raises  quantities  of  this  staple  and  for  some  time  has  pos- 
sessed very  modern  cotton  factories. 

In  connection  with  cotton  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  whereas  prior  to  the  conquest 
Mexico  was  producing  nearly  120,000,000  pounds,  since  about  1882  when  the  indus- 
try was  revived  (after  being  completely  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards),  the  production 
has  never  been  much  in  excess  of  50,000,000  pounds— an  amount  entirely  inadequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  country. 

Food  products,  including  such  important  staples  as  corn  and  wheat,  have  likewise 
always  been  imported  in  enormous  quantities. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  to  contemplate  and  which  goes  to  emphasize  the  extraordi- 
nary potential  possibilities  of  the  country,  that  the  fiscal  year  ended  in  June  disclosed 
the  fact  that  the  trade  returns  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  were  the  greatest 
in  the  history  of  Mexico,  surpassing  any  previous  record  even  during  boom  times  pre- 
ceding the  present  troubles. 

The  United  States  imports  from  Mexico  for  the  fiscal  year  were  close  to  the  colossal 
figure  of  $100,000,000,  while  the  exports  of  this  country  to  Mexico  were  close  to 
$50,000,000.  The  figures  for  our  imports  from  Mexico  establish  a  record,  but  our 
exports' were  much  below  the  average  of  normal  times.  To  further  accentuate  these 
remarkable  facts  it  is  well  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  above  figures  on 
importations  do  not  include  those  of  the  precious  metals  which,  if  taken  into  account, 
would  further  increase  the  remarkable  record  of  the  year. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  for  solution— equalled  in  importance  only  by  the 
adjustment  of  claims  and  the  rehabilitation  of  transportation  lines— is  going  to  be  the 
redemption  of  the  present  innumerable  issues  of  paper  currency.  An  approximate 
estimate  of  the  issue  is  probably  about  $750,000,000.  Mexico  has  reached  a  point  of 
development,  and  its  international  obligations  and  commerce  are  such,  that  it  must, 
for  its  prosperity  and  economical  purposes,  maintain  a  metallic  basis.  This  metallic 
basis  was  created  by  law,  and  conditions  would  under  no  circumstances  permit  its 
abrogation.     Its  operation,  therefore,  will  return  with  the  adjustment  of  affairs. 

The  nullification  of  the  present  fiat  currency  should  not  present  a  very  serious 
economic  problem,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  not  (except  for  immediate  urgent  pur- 
poses) been  accepted  by  legitimate  business,  and  even  when  so  accepted  the  currency 
has  been  in  most  cases  almost  immediately  converted.  Internal  commerce  has  been 
almost  completely  paralyzed  and  external  commerce  has  been  at  all  times  on  a  gold 
standard.  The  fiat  currency  has  been  used  in  most  cases  for  military  purposes,  to  pay 
off  compulsory  military  services,  military  requirements  and  supplies,  and  may  well 
be  defined  as  "military  currency." 

It  may  be  said  that  the  arbitrary  and  summary  cancellation  of  all  existing  paper 
issues  (other  than  bank  notes  which  existed  prior  to  the  governmental  issues  of  recent 
years)  while  being  a  drastic  measure  would,  in  all  likelihood,  work  no  national  and 
probably  very  little  personal  hardship. 

The  justification  for  any  step  which  would  create  as  quickly  as  possible  a  metallic 
currency  is  better  understood  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  great  majority  of  invest- 
ments of  an  industrial  nature  in  Mexico,  including  the  railroads,  have  been  made  by 
foreigners  and  that  the  investment  of  this  capital  has  been  on  a  gold  basis.  Such  of 
these  industries  as  are  bonded  are  likewise  bonded  on  a  gold  basis,  and  the  absurdity 
of  receiving  revenues  in  paper  currency  not  backed  metallically,  and  having  to  meet 
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obligations  and  pay  interest  on  a  gold  basis,  is  at  once  evident,  and  hence  no  semblance 
of  stability  can  exist  till  this  problem  is  successfully  met.  Just  what  form  this  elimi- 
nation will  take,  and  by  what  means  it  can  be  brought  about,  only  future  developments 

can  decide. 

Europe,  despite  its  handicap  of  distance  as  compared  with  the  United  States,  has 
consistently  retained  much  of  the  commerce  of  Mexico  which  logically  belongs  to  this 
country.  Many  reasons  may  be  advanced  to  explain  this.  Briefly,  however,  the 
principal  contributing  cause  has  been  the  lack  of  American  banking  facilities  as  com- 
pared with  those  dominated  by  European  influence.  In  fact  no  comparison  can  be 
made  because  there  are  no  American  banks  with  which  to  make  a  comparison.  It 
can  truly  be  said  that  the  banking  business  in  Mexico  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
Europeans.  Apart  from  some  purely  local  state  institutions  there  are  no  banks  in 
Mexico  capitalized,  owned,  or  conducted  by  Mexicans. 

The  great  pillars  of  finance  and  credit  in  Mexico,  such  as  the  National  Bank  of 
Mexico  and  the  Bank  of  London  &  Mexico,  were  capitalized  and  have  always  been 
controlled  in  Europe  and  are  managed  and  directed  by  Europeans.  The  two  leading 
banks  of  Canada— i.  e.,  the  Bank  of  Montreal  and  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce- 
have  each  branches  in  Mexico.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  a  single  American- 
controlled  banking  institution  doing  international  business  in  the  whole  of  Mexico. 
Mexico,  like  other  Latin-American  countries  whose  initial  progress  has  been  due 
to  European  enterprise,  has  been  accustomed  to  obtain  its  credit  in  Europe  in  cus- 
tomary European  ways.  While  present  world  events  may  tend  to  modify  these  con- 
ditions somewhat,  we,  as  a  nation,  through  our  institutions  of  credit,  must  meet  our 
would-be  commercial  partners  halfway  and  not,  as  heretofore,  in  a  somewhat  arbitrary 
manner.  We  must,  in  other  words,  study  their  problems  and  conditions.  Mexico 
must  likewise  adjust  itself  to  the  new  conditions  as  other  nations  and,  indeed,  the 
world  at  large  is  doing. 

A  "short-term  obligation"  in  Latin  America  prior  to  the  war  was  a  thing  unknown. 
This  class  of  obligation,  however,  has  been  found  the  only  practical  one  to  use  by 
the  peculiar  conditions  prevailing  in  the  United  States,  for  the  reason  that  the  American 
investor  has  not  hitherto  had  either  the  desire  or  the  necessity  to  invest  in  foreign 
securities  or  look  to  foreign  fields  for  investment,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he 
would  take  kindly  to  long-term  obligations  abroad. 

But  even  in  this  country  we  are  undergoing  an  industrial  evolution  of  which  most 
of  us  are  hardly  conscious  and  will  not  realize  till  we  waken  up  to  find  it.  While 
isolated  cases  may  be  shown,  it  can  truly  be  stated  that,  as  a  nation,  we  have  never, 
up  to  two  years  ago,  acted  as  bankers  for  the  world.  Inside  of  this  time,  however, 
we  have  loaned  abroad  close  to  a  billion  dollars,  not  a  dollar  of  which  has  been  other 
than  in  the  form  of  a  short-term  issue. 

Mexico,  like  many  other  countries,  is  not  a  banker  nation  and  has  little  money  or 
capital  to  develop  its  resources,  but  it  has  the  equivalent — and  in  almost  unlimited 
amounts — i.  e.,  realizable  assets,  the  foundation  of  sound  credit. 

Great  enterprises  are  already  planned  to  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  a  readjustment 
takes  place.  These  include  the  rebuilding  and  building  of  railroads,  construction  of 
ports  and  harbors,  erection  of  great  irrigation  systems,  and  great  commercial  enter- 
prises, including  the  construction  of  colossal  hydroelectric  systems,  the  opening  up  of 
great  bodies  of  ore,  the  erection  of  Iarp;e  manufacturing  enterprises  of  all  kinds,  etc. 

The  keynote  of  our  successful  commercial  enterprise,  not  only  in  Mexico,  but 
throughout  Latin  America,  will  be  our  willingness  and  ability  to  absorb  the  public 
securities  of  these  countries  when  they  are  soundly' created  and  to  construct  and 
develop  the  above-mentioned  enterprises.  Their  education  by  Europeans  has  been 
along  these  lines,  and  we  must  endeavor  as  far  as  possible  to  follow  until  in  the  process 
of  time  we  can  undertake  and  carry  on  a  method  of  our  own. 

In  the  larger  undertaking  involving  great  investments  of  capital  it  is  not  compatible 
with  the  best  results  to  encourage  too  much'competition.    Here,  again,  we  can  profit- 
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ably  loam  from  our  European  cousins.  Restraint  of  trade  should  not  be  tolerated, 
but  neither  should  cut-throat  competition  prevail.  Circumstances  alter  cases,  and  as 
the  foreign  fields  present  different  problems,  so  we  should  devise  a  different  method 

of  solution.  . 

Such  undertakings  as  the  Trans-Andean  Railroad,  the  Trans-Isthmian  Railroad  at 
Tehuantepec  in  Mexico,  the  sanitation  and  harbor  improvements  at  Vera  Cruz,  and 
the  improvements  being  undertaken  in  Valparaiso,  Chile,  at  an  approximate  expendi- 
ture of  $  1 5,000,000,  have  all  been  undertaken  and  carried  out  with  constructive  coopera- 
tion rather  than  with  destructive  competition,  thereby  assuring  efficiency  and  perma- 
nency in  pioneer  fields. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  stated  in  conclusion  that,  eliminating  present  political  condi- 
tions in  Mexico  as  being  transitory  and  to  be  followed  by  a  long  and  permanent  peace, 
Mexico  must  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  a  country  of  pioneer  conditions.  The 
nel  work  of  railroads  covering  the  country  from  the  United  States  border  to  Guatemala 
and  the  Gulf  to  the  Pacific  as  well  as  its  adequate  artificial  harbors,  highly  developed 
hydroelectric  systems,  modern  municipal  improvements,  its  splendidly  and  modernly 
equipped  and  operated  mines  and  smelters  for  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  iron 
etc.,  are  all  indications  that  the  path  is  blazed  and  even  paved.  There  is  needed 
only  the  establishment  of  large  and  sound  American  international  banks,  similar  to 
those  splendid  and  solid  British  institutions  found  throughout  South  America,  which 
are  the  solid  foundations  of  British  domination  in  commercial  lines  throughout  the 

world.  ..,       . 

The  policy  of  such  institutions,  while  conservative,  should  be  judiciously  liberal 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation,  and  should  not  merely  furnish  a  medium 
of  exchange  or  act  as  commercial  "pawnshop."  We  must  in  the  great  development 
of  those  countries,  most  of  which  must  be  done  primarily  through  cooperation  with 
their  Government,  learn  to  absorb  their  securities  under  certain  guarantees  as  they 
are  issued  and  to  create  industry  and  improvements,  thereby  augmenting  the  secur- 
ity  as  well  as  the  revenue. 

Hitherto  the  tendency  in  the  United  States  has  been  to  look  upon  the  would-be 
investor  in  Latin  America  as  an  adventurer  rather  than  as  a  practical  business  man. 
Be  is,  however,  far  from  deserving  the  stigma,  any  more  than  such  pioneers  as  Ham- 
man,  Hill,  and  others.  The  strength  of  the  British  Empire,  as  demonstrated  in  tins 
present  European  war,  is  the  direct  result  of  its  investments  and  commerce  abroad. 
Great  Britain  has  invested  in  Brazil  about  $750,000,000,  in  Argentina  about  $1,500,000,- 
000,  in  Chile  about  $325,000,000,  and  in  other  countries  in  proportion.  The  mobiliza- 
tion of  her  resources  during  this  war  has  clearly  demonstrated  the  power  of  foreign 
investments  when  effected  along  sound  lines. 

Mexico,  more  than  any  other  country,  is  literally  beckoning  us  to  aid  her  and 
incidentally  to  profit  by  it.  Are  we  going  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
or  are  we  going  to  let  some  one  else  usurp  our  rights? 

South  American  Timber  Resources  and  Their  Relation  to  the  World's 
Timber  Resources,  is  the  title  of  an  address  delivered  by  Raphael  Zon, 
of  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  before  the  Second  Pan  American 
Scientific  Congress,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  address  is  pub- 
lished in  the  October  number  of  The  Geographical  Review  (New 
York),  and  while  lack  of  space  prevents  a  fuller  presentation  of  the 
many  valuable  features,  the  following  excerpts  will  suffice  to  show  the 
comprehensive  manner  in  which  the  subject  has  been  treated: 

The  commercial  value  of  these  vasl  forests  is  still  very  little  kno*  n.  Botanically, 
the  South  American  forests,  particularly  those  near  the  Equator  and  along  the  rivet 
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bottoms,  consist  of  a  large  number  of  species.  "On  a  single  acre  it  is  hardly  possible 
hi  find  two  or  three  trees  of  the  same  kind."  This  botanical  wealth  of  species  can  not 
be  used  as  a  measure,  however,  of  commercial  value.  The  reasons  for  the  widespread 
use  of  wood  are  its  lightness,  combined  with  strength,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can 
be  worked.  It  is  these  qualities  that  make  wood  almost  indispensable  to  our  civili- 
zation. What  is  demanded,  especially  in  the  international  markets,  is  a  light,  strong, 
easily  workable  timber  which  can  be  supplied  in  large  quantities  and  delivered  at  a 
low  price.  Such  timber  has  so  far  been  supplied  by  the  northern  coniferous  and 
temperate  hardwood  forests  of  Europe  and  North  America.  The  richest  forests  in  the 
world,  commercially,  those  of  northern  Russia  and  Sweden,  botanically  are  very  poor. 
They  consist  of  only  two  species,  the  Scotch  pine  and  the  spruce. 

If  the  South  American  tropical  forests  contain  only  a  few  commercially  useful  tree 
varieties  which  are  scattered  among  a  large  number  of  other  species  of  low  or  no  present 
commercial  value  at  all,  the  high  cost  of  logging  them  may  make  the  exploitation  of 
such  forests  unprofitable.  *  *  *  Tbe  few  trees  known  at  present  as  commercially 
valuable  are  invariably  found  scattered  among  a  great  many  unutilizable  ones.  In 
order  to  cut  and  remove  the  valuable  species  it.  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  cut  and  leave 
a  good  deal  of  useless  material.  A  more  intimate  study  within  recent  years  of  the 
physical  properties  of  tropical  woods  by  the  United  States  foresters  in  the  Philip- 
pines has  shown,  however,  that  the  forests  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  Malay 
Archipelago  contain  a  vast  group  of  trees  (Dipterocarpa)  which,  although  they  are 
hardwoods,  possess  many  of  the  qualities  of  the  common  woods  used  in  internationa 
trade,  namely,  lightness,  strength,  and  softness.  The  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
utilizable  woods  in  other  tropical  forests,  in  addition  to  the  rare  woods,  such  as  dye 
woods,  rosewood,  mahogany,  and  others,  would  place  them  on  an  entirely  new  com- 
mercial basis,  since  they  would  contribute  to  the  future  supply  of  common  hardwood 
timber  for  the  world . 

If  further  studies  show  thai  the  forests  of  South  America  contain,  in  addition  to  the 
rare  dye  woods,  quebracho,  greenheart,  mahogany,  etc.,  a  large  number  of  utilizable 
hardwoods  similar  to  cedro,  which  is  already  being  exported  from  there,  the  economic 
mportance  of  the  South  American  forests  will  be  great.  Our  present  knowledge  of 
the  technical  properties  of  the  woods  of  the  South  American  forests  is  very  inadequate. 
From  what  we  do  know  at  present,  however,  there  are  three  species  which,  because 
of  their  technical  properties,  may  furnish  woods  suitable  for  wide  use.  These  are  the 
Parana  pine  (Araucaria  brasiliemis)  and  the  Chilean  pine  (Araucaria  imbricata),  two 
coniferous  species,  and  the  Spanish  cedar,  or  cedro  (Cedrela,  several  species),  which 
is  a  soft  hardwood.  Most  of  the  other  hardwoods  known  at  present  are  exceedingly 
hard  and  heavy  and,  therefore,  difficult  to  saw.     *     *     * 

The  following  is  an  attempt  to  estimate  very  roughly  the  areas  occupied  by  the 
different  classes  of  South  American  woods  and  on  the  basis  of  these  estimates  to  out- 
lint1  the  possible  economic  importance  of  South  American  forest  wealth.  The  total 
forest  area  of  1,924,000,000  acres  may  be  divided  into  distinct  forest  regions  according 
in  i  In'  prevailing  commercial  species — (I)  the  coniferous  forest,  comprising  (1)  stands 
of  nearly  pure  Parana  pine,  and  (2)  stands  of  Chilean  pine  mixed  with  some  larch, 
cedar,  and  South  American  beech,  which  may  be  designated  as  the  Antarctic  beech 
region;  (II)  the  vast  hardwood  forest  which  comprises  (3)  the  tropical  hardwood  forest 
in  which  Spanish  cedar  is  invariably  present,  and  (1)  the  forest  of  subtropical  hard- 
woods; (5)  stands  in  which  quebracho  forms  the  important  species,  and  (6)  stands  in 
which  greenheart  predominates. 

1.  The  Parana  pine  forest  region  occupies  an  area  of  approximately  309,000  square 
miles,  or  200,000,000  acres  (802,000  square  kilometers),  the  greatest  part  in  the  sou  th- 
ru portion  of  Brazil  in  the  States  of  Rio  (I ramie  do  Sid,  Santa  Catharina,  Parana, 
Sao  Paulo,  southern  Minas  (ieraes,  and  Matto  Grosso.  The  range  of  this  pine  is  be- 
I  \\  iiii  the  parallels  of  18°  and  32°  S.     It  derives  its  name  from  the  Stale  of  Parana  in 
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Brazil  where  it  is  most  plentiful  and  is  commercially  the  most  important  tree.  In 
Parana  one  company  alone  owns  a  solid  forest,  much  of  which  is  still  in  the  primitive 
state  aooreoatinc  3,000,000,000  feet  and  averaging  over  4,000  feet  to  the  acre.  Some 
stands  of'Pa'rana'pine  contain  as  much  as  15,000  or  20,000  board  feet  to  the  acre. 

9  The  Antarctic  beech  region  is  the  only  other  region  in  which  conifers  are  found, 
such  as  the  Chilean  pine,  larch,  and  cedar.  The  Chilean  pine  is  botanically  very  close 
to  the  Parana  pine.  This  region  lies  chiefly  on  the  slopes  of  the  Andes  and  occupies 
in  all  an  area  of  approximately  96,000  square  miles  (01,000,000  acres),  or  248,000  square 

kilometers. 

3.  The  tropical  and  subtropical  hardwoods  occupy  by  far  the  largest  areas,  lne 
tropical  hardwoods  are  found  over  an  area  of  some  one  and  a  half  million  square  miles 
(more  than  one  billion  acres),  and  the  subtropical  hardwoods  over  an  area  of  259,000 
square  miles  (165,000,000  acres).  The  most  valuable  tree  of  the  tropical  hardwood 
forest  is  the  cedro.  Cedro  (Cedrela  odorata  and  other  species)  constitutes  one  of  Brazil's 
most  important  export  hardwoods  and  is  commonly  known  in  the  United  States  as 
Spanish  cedar.  This  species  does  not  form  pure  forests  over  large  areas  but  is  found 
scattered  among  the  tropical  hardwoods  throughout  Brazil  from  the  Amazon  to  the 
Parana  River.  The  largest  and  highest-grade  logs  are  cut  from  the  forests  in  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo  and  in  the  territory  lying  south  and  immediately  west  of  it.  In 
this  portion  of  Brazil  the  wood  is  in  high  favor  commercially  and  is  consumed  in  large 
quantities.  Its  softness,  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  worked,  its  ability  to  hold  paint 
and  take  a  polish,  as  well  as  its  high  grade,  commend  it  for  many  special  uses  and  make 
it  first  in  economic  importance  of  all  the  Brazilian  hardwoods.  It  enters  aggressively 
into  competition  with  the  imported  pines  and  in  certain  markets  is  preferred  for  a 
number  of  uses.  In  Brazil  it  is  being  cut  annually  at  the  rate  of  about  47,000,000 
board  feet.  Its  range  coincides  practically  with  that  of  the  tropical  hardwoods.  Of 
the  vast  variety  or  other  hardwoods  which  are  found  in  mixture  with  cedar,  peroba 
and  acapu  ( Voucapoua  americana)  are  the  two  species  which  may  be  considered  among 
i  he  chief  woods  for  export  from  the  Amazon  Valley  to  the  European  markets.  At  any 
rate,  these  species,  more  than  any  other  hardwoods,  meet  locally  the  need  for  hard- 
woods and,  therefore,  make  unnecessary  the  importation  of  American  and  European 
hardwood  lumber. 

4.  The  hardwoods  in  which  quebracho  occurs  in  commercially  important  species 
are  found  chiefly  in  northern  Argentina,  in  the  provinces  of  Tucuman,  Santiago  del 
Estero,  and  Santa  Fe,  the  territories  of  Formosa  and  the  Chaco,  and  in  the  Chaco  of 
Paraguay.  Botanically,  however,  quebracho  is  distributed  over  a  much  larger  area. 
The  total  possible  yield  from  the  forest  areas  where  quebracho  occurs  in  commercial 
quantities  is  estimated  at  168,000,000  tons,  while  the  present  yearly  consumption  of 
the  wood  for  all  purposes  is  a  little  less  than  1,000,000  tons.  Since  the  average  yield 
per  acre  is  approximately  2  tons  of  the  wood,  the  total  forest  area  in  which  quebracho 
occurs  in  commercial  quantities  is  about  84,000,000  acres.  The  small  yield  per  acre 
makes  it  necessary  to  cut  over  about  500,000  acres  annually  in  order  to  secure  the 
1 ,000,000  tons  of  wood  which  are  in  demand.  Quebracho  wood  is  one  of  the  principal 
commercial  products  of  South  America,  its  main  value  being  for  tannin  extract  and 
crossties. 

5.  Greenheart  {Nedanda  rodicei),  with  which  is  associated  mora  (Dimorphandra 
mora),  is  the  most  important  tree  of  British  Guiana,  the  only  place  where  it  is  being 
cul  extensively.  There  it  is  found  most  abundantly  along  the  Essequibo,  Demerara, 
and  Berbice  Rivers.  (ireenheart  grows  along  the  seacoast  and  watercourses,  seldom 
extending  more  than  50  miles  inland  and  never  more  than  100  miles.  It  reaches 
its  best  development  in  a  strip  of  country  between  2  and  3  miles  wide  immediately 
behind  the  alluvial  deposit  which  fringes  the  seacoast.  The  present  export  of  tim- 
ber  from  British  Guiana  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  200,000  cubic  feet,  which,  on  the 
whole,  vh  smaller  than  it  was  in  the  past,  when  in  certain  years  as  much  as  400,000 
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cubic  feet  were  exported.  Greenheart  is  chiefly  used  in  ship  and  dock  building 
because  of  its  immunity  against  the  ravages  of  the  terado.  It  is  found  over  a  range 
of  over  240,000  square  miles,  or  about  154,000,000  acres  (625,000  square  kilome- 
ters).   *    *    * 

Mr.  Zon  goes  into  details  as  to  the  present  development  of  the 
timber  industry  in  the  several  countries,  and  concludes  with  the 
following  timely  comments  and  suggestions: 

If  our  estimates  of  the  timber  resources  of  South  America  are  anywhere  correct, 
several  conclusions  suggest  themselves: 

First,  in  spite  of  apparently  a  vast  forest  area,  the  extent  of  commercially  really 
valuable  timber  is  limited,  and  therefore  it  would  be  an  obvious  error  to  assume  that 
the  timber  resources  of  South  America  are  inexhaustible.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  have  made  a  similar  error  in  the  past.  Twenty  years  ago  the  white  pine  in 
Michigan  was  regarded  as  inexhaustible;  to-day  6,000,000  acres  which  30  years  ago 
carried  the  best  white  pine  in  the  world  have  been  abandoned  by  their  owners  for 
taxes  and  lie  almost  wholly  waste — a  man-made  desert,  the  combined  result  of  a  reck- 
less use  of  the  ax  and  a  still  more  reckless  disregard  of  tire.  As  it  is,  attention  has 
already  been  repeatedly  called  to  the  danger  of  the  extinction  of  the  quebracho, 
since  little  or  no  check  has  been  placed  on  the  cutting  of  this  wood.  If  the  present 
cutting  is  permitted  to  continue,  according  to  a  very  high  Argentine  authority,  few 
existing  quebracho  trees  will  be  left  standing.  There  is  constant  outcry  for  the  pass- 
ing of  immediate  forestry  laws,  but  as  yet  this  very  pressing  matter  has  not  obtained 
its  share  of  consideration  from  Congress.  Not  only  the  quebracho  but  many  other 
valuable  species  of  trees  with  which  the  forests  abound  are  in  danger  of  extinction  in 
the  not  very  distant  future  as  the  result  of  inadequate  forestry  laws. 

Second,  the  coniferous  softwoods  of  South  America  will  supply  only  the  growing 
home  population,  and,  therefore,  their  preservation  becomes  a  matter  of  national 
importance,  since  with  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  timber  supply  of  the  northern 
and  temperate  regions  the  amount  of  softwood  exported  will  gradually  decrease  and 
the  price  increase. 

Third,  South  America  has  a  vast  amount  of  hardwoods  which  is  more  than  sufficient 
to  supply  her  own  needs  for  all  time;  but,  as  far  as  we  know  at  present,  it  has  com- 
paratively few  hardwoods  beside  Spanish  cedar  and  several  extract  and  dyewoods 
which  may  figure  extensively  in  export  trade.  This  vast  hardwood  forest  is  still 
unknown  and  furnishes  a  fertile  field  for  exploration  which  may  lead  to  the  discovery 
<>i  many  species  whose  wrood  properties  may  change  entirely  the  commercial  aspect  of 
the  South  American  forests.  The  first  task,  therefore,  of  South  American  countries 
which  arc  interested  in  the  development  of  their  forests  is  a  thorough  reconnaissance 
oi  i  heir  timber  resources  and  a  study  of  the  technical  properties  of  the  different  woods 
as  a  basis  for  an  intelligent  estimate  of  what  those  forests  contain  and  what  they  have 
in  offer  to  the  lumber  market  of  the  world.  If  further  study  fails  to  discover  any  more 
valuable  species  than  those  already  known  it  will  still  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  definite 
forest  policy.  It  will  indicate  methods  of  logging  and  partial  manufacture  which 
may  make  possible  a  large  export  trade  in  these  hardwroods.  It  may  show  the  advisa- 
bility of  confining  future  management  of  those  forests  to  the  growth  of  only  the  most 
valuable  species  and  the  gradual  elimination  of  the  vast  number  of  unutilizable  trees 
or  forest  weeds.  Such  a  policy,  together  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  tropical  trees, 
maj  tend  to  increase  the  commercial  value  of  the  forests.  It  may  also  dictate  a  defi- 
"i"'  land  policy  with  regard  to  the  clearing  of  certain  kinds  of  forests  for  agricultural 
purposes  and  the  advisability  of  retaining  others  for  timber  growth.  Without  such  a 
reconnaissance  and  determination  of  the  possible  uses  to  which  the  tropical  hardwoods 
are  suited,  a  systematic  and  intelligent  development  of  the  timber  resources  can  not 
be  undertaken  nor  capital  for  their  exploitation  readily  attracted.    It  is  therefore  in 
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the  interest  of  the  countries  whose  economic  progress  depends  on  the  development  of 
their  natural  resources  that  such  a  reconnaissance  should  be  undertaken  and  carried 
through  as  soon  as  possible. 

South  American  Forests,  by  H.  M.  Curran,  in  the  "  Proceedings  of 
the  Society  of  American  Foresters"  (Vol.  XI,  No.  4,  October,  1916), 
is  another  treatment  of  the  subject  by  an  expert  forester  along  a 
somewhat  different  line,  and  the  following  partial  reproduction  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  who  realize  the  necessity  for  conserving  the 
world's  supply  of  valuable  woods: 

Of  recent  years  medical  science  has  robbed  the  tropical  wilderness  of  its  most 
deadly  weapon,  and  for  the  first  time  in  history  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  destroy  or 
bend  the  jungle  to  his  will.  With  this  new-gained  advantage  man  is  busy  to-day 
with  fire,  ax,  sawmill,  and  plow  wasting  the  wealth  stored  for  centuries  in  the  most 
wonderful  and  most  beautiful  forests  in  the  world.  The  value  of  temperate  forests 
is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  producing  power  of  equal  areas  in  the  Tropics.  These 
areas  produce  rubber,  rattan,  dye,  tannin,  vegetable  ivory,  medicine,  fibers,  oil, 
resin,  and  bamboo,  in  addition  to  the  wood  products  from  trunk  and  branch.  Higher 
prices  can  be  obtained  for  tropical  than  for  temperate  woods,  and,  as  a  rule,  growth  is 
much  more  rapid  in  the  South.  It  is  possible  for  the  tropical  forester  to  plant  and 
harvest  not  one  but  many  forest  crops  in  a  lifetime,  with  a  higher  return  per  acre  for 
each  than  the  single  crop  of  the  forester  in  Europe  or  the  United  States. 

Firewood  can  be  grown  in  from  3  to  5  years;  pulpwood,  posts,  and  piles  in  10  to  15. 
Timber  of  18  to  30  inches  in  diameter  can  be  produced  in  15  to  25  years,  and  the  minor 
products  of  his  forest  may  yield  more  than  the  timber  itself.  For  every  dollar  of  wealth 
produced  by  temperate  forests  tropical  forests  should  yield  not  less  than  10.    * 

As  a  rule,  all  agriculture  practiced  in  the  Tropics  has  as  its  first  step  the  clearing  and 
burning  of  an  area  of  timber.  Few  people  realize  that  each  bag  of  coffee,  pound  of 
chocolate,  or  bunch  of  bananas  represents  many  thousands  of  feet  of  timber  reduced 
to  ashes,  and  that  the  "crop  burned "  is  often  of  more  value  than  the  one  harvested. 

We  passed  through  a  similar  stage  of  development  in  the  United  States.  Cotton, 
tobacco,  wheat,  and  corn  were  first  raised  on  lands  from  which  the  planters  removed 
by  burning  millions  of  feet  of  choice  white  oak,  hickory,  ash,  walnut,  and  pine.  It  is 
hard  to  excuse  this  waste,  even  in  pioneer  days,  in  lands  without  transportation,  and 
can  only  be  condemned  when  allowed  by  a  Nation  to-day.  The  world  needs  vast 
quantities  of  wood,  and  no  spot  of  the  earth  with  abundant  forest  wealth  is  too  remote 
to  prevent  a  profitable  harvesting  of  the  timber  crops.  Quantity  of  the  product, 
coupled  with  size  and  quality,  are  the  only  factors  determining  or  limiting  the  degree 
of  utilization. 

With  the  exception  of  two  small  regions  South  American  forests  are  of  broad-leafed 
hardwoods.  From  the  point  of  view  of  forester  or  lumberman  these  forests  differ  little 
from  the  hardwoods  of  our  mountains  and  the  Mississippi  bottom  lands.  Here  and 
there  exceptional  stands  are  found,  but  on  the  whole  these  forests  run  from  10,000  to 
20,000  feet  board  measure  to  the  acre.  The  common  belief  that  tropical  forests  con- 
tain only  very  hard  woods  must  also  be  dropped,  for  recent  investigations  show  these 
forests  to  be  composed  of  soft  or  medium  hard  woods,  which  are  as  suitable  for  general 
construction  as  the  pines  and  various  conifers  and  hardwoods  of  our  own  forests. 

South  American  forests  may  be  roughly  divided  into  four  more  or  less  distinct 
types,  the  species  composing  each  varying  from  region  to  region,  but  the  general  effect 
of  each  type  from  Colombia  to  Argentina  is  much  the  same.  The  four  principal  types 
have,  for  convenience  of  description,  been  given  the  following  names:  Dry  forests, 
Temperate  forests,  Swamp  forests,  Tropical  rain  forests.  Better  or  more  scientific 
names  can  be  found  and  will  come  from  the  careful  study  now  planned  for  these 
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regions.  Many  minor  yet  distinct  types  must  be  passed  over  in  this  general  survey. 
The  conifers  of  northern  Patagonia,  belonging  to  the  Temperate  forests,  and  the  T'.ra- 
zilian  conifers  of  the  transition  zone,  between  Temperate  and  Rain  forests,  are  among 
the  most  interesting  of  the  lesser  types. 

In  the  temperate  or  subtropical  regions,  both  at  high  and  low  levels,  there  are 
immense  areas  where  the  rainfall  is  deficient  or  so  unevenly  distributed  throughout 
the  year  as  to  cause  long  periods  of  drouth.  These  areas  are  usually  covered  with  some 
form  of  tree  growth  which  at  its  host  is  a  dense  forest  of  comparatively  few  species. 
The  trees  are  short  boled,  round  headed,  often  armed  with  spines  or  thorns  or  shorl 
spurlike  branches  and  harsh  or  bristle-pointed  leaves.  The  trees  usually  do  nol 
exceed  50  feet  in  height,  and  in  many  regions  the  average  is  little  over  25  feet.  The 
commercial  stem  varies  from  10  to  20  feet,  with  diameters  of  12  to  24  inches  common. 
These  forests  grade  into  chaparral  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  into  Tropical  rain 
forests.  Perhaps  the  best-known  representatives  of  this  type  are  the  Quebracho- 
Algaroba  forests  of  northern  Argentina.  They  occupy  the  great  semiarid  plain  lying 
between  the  foothills  of  the  Andes  and  the  Parana  and  Paraguay  Rivers  and  known  as 
the  Great  Chaco.  Other  representatives  of  this  type  are  the  Catinga  forests  of  Brazil 
and  the  coast  forests  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela  between  Cartagena  and  the  Island  of 
Trinidad. 

This  second  type,  the  Temperate,  is  found  along  the  slopes  of  the  Andes,  where 
elevation  and  moisture,  combined  with  suitable  soils,  make  the  growth  of  a  temperate 
forest  possible.  This  type  is  best  developed  in  Patagonia  and  comes  practically  to 
sea-level  in  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Here  in  the  south  the  trees  are  rather  stunted  and 
deformed  by  the  winds,  but  in  the  mountains  to  the  north  and  along  the  shore  of  the 
Patagonian  lakes  they  reach  a  splendid  development  and  heavy  stands  are  reported. 
These  forests  are  of  Antarctic  beech  and  a  few  conifers.  Three  species  of  the  beech 
would  probably  furnish  90  per  cent  of  the  cut.  Average  stands  are  probably  between 
10,000  and  20,000  feet  per  acre,  not  allowing  for  defects.  The  forests  are  overmature 
and  so  defective  as  to  be  of  little  commercial  value.  The  trees  reach  heights  of  100  to 
125  feet  and  2  to  5  feet  in  diameter.  The  extension  of  this  type  along  the  Andes  from 
Chili  to  Colombia  can  only  be  estimated.  The  great  populations  that  have  for 
thousands  of  years  occupied  this  region  drew  on  these  forests  for  fuel  and  construction 
timber  and  only  second  growth  or  scattered  patches  remain.  These  highland  people 
have  even  worked  down  to  the  edges  of  the  rain  forests  of  the  great  Amazonian  plain. 
The  Swamp  forests,  the  third  of  the  great  divisions,  may  be  divided  into  two  sub- 
types, the  tropical  forests  occupying  the  salt-water  swamps  at  the  mouths  of  the  great 
rivers  forming  one  section,  and  the  forests  of  the  fresh-water  swamp  and  bottom  lands 
the  other.  The  tidal  swamp  forests  are  typical  mangrove  areas  like  those  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  and  are  rather  restricted  in  area  and  practically  destroyed. 
The  fresh-water  swamp  forests  occupy  great  areas  and  promise  to  be  of  commercial 
importance  in  the  near  future.  The  best-known  representatives  of  this  type  are  the 
lowland  forests  that  fringe  the  Amazon,  the  Orinoco,  Parana,  and  Magdalena  Rivers. 
These  forests  are  similar  in  character,  though  differing  in  species  from  north  to  south. 
Many  closely  related  species  are  found  in  all  these  forests  and  only  the  botanisl  would 
note  a  difference. 

The  overtlowed  areas  along  the  river  are  a  series  of  sandy  or  gravelly  liars,  small 
islands,  sandy  banks,  wet,  open  meadows  or  savannas,  shallow  [Minds  and  Lakes,  and  a 
network  of  minor  waterways.  They  vary  from  a  lew  miles  in  width  to  perhaps  a 
hundred  or  more.  At  least  once  a  year  they  are  covered  with  water,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  very  highest  points.  The  rise  of  the  water  may  be  rapid  or  slow  and 
remain  a  few  hours  or  even  months  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  lakes  and  ponds.  Usually 
the  rise  is  gradual,  the  water  flows  through  the  many  channels,  fills  ponds  and  lakes, 
and  spreads  thence  to  the  forest,  as  in  our  own  bottom  lands.  The  water  then  grad- 
ually subsides,  and  only  the  deepest  ponds  and  lakes  and  channels  retain  water  during 
the  drier  period. 
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The  forests  of  this  area  are  very  irregular  in  age,  often  very  open,  and  growth  is 
extremely  rapid.  Changes  are  so  rapid  in  this  region,  each  freshet  making  new  land 
and  destroying  old,  that  only  fast-growing  species  can  obtain  a  footing  over  much  of 
the  area.  The  species  common  in  this  type  are  in  the  main  soft  wooded,  as  soft  or 
softer  than  our  cottonwood,  basswood,  and  yellow,  poplar,  and  many  with  but  little 
color  They  reach  heights  of  over  100  feet  in  the  best  soils;  probably  60  to  70  feet  is 
an  average,  with  diameters  of  2  to  3  feet  common.  Certain  of  these  species  reach  this 
height  in°10  to  15  years,  and  commercial  diameters  in  much  the  same  time.  The  domi- 
nanl  stand  for  any  given  region  is  usually  of  a  very  few  species.  In  many  cases  four 
or  five  varieties  of  trees  will  furnish  75  per  cent  or  more  of  the  commercial  timber 
and  the  yield  be  8,000  to  10,000  feet  per  acre. 

The  tropical  rain  forest  is  the  most  important  and  the  least  known  of  all  the  types 
of  South  American  forests  and,  though  it  may  seem  paradoxical,  yet  its  timbers  are 
among  the  best  known  tropical  woods.  Mahogany,  rosewood,  Spanish  cedar,  Brazil 
wood  are  the  products  of  these  forests;  but  as  only  the  edges  of  the  great  wooded  areas 
have  been  reached  by  the  lumberman  and  explorers,  and  even  the  Indians  keep  near 
the  waterways,  they  may  be  said  to  be  practically  unknown. 

This  forest  type  in  South  America  is  probably  the  largest  and  most  valuable  body 
of  timber  in  the  world  to-day.  South  America's  future  and  many  of  the  great  prob- 
lems of  forest  administration  in  Europe  and  North  America  depend  on  how  this  forest 
is  treated.  If  it  is  destroyed,  as  the  forests  of  Argentina,  Paraguay,  and  southern 
Brazil  are  being  destroyed,  it  will  mean  economic  ruin,  probably  also  absolute  physi- 
cal ruin  to  land,  climate,  property,  and  life  on  a  great  part  of  the  southern  continent. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  protected  and  properly  utilized,  South  America  becomes 
the  center  of  the  world's  prosperity  in  the  years  to  come.  The  saving  of  this  forest 
means  also  that  Europe  and  North  America  will  have  time  to  repair  their  damaged 
forests,  to  perfect  their  organization,  so  as  to  meet  demands  without  destroying  the 
capital.  Only  by  obtaining  great  supplies  from  these  virgin  forests  of  South  America 
can  this  crucial  time  in  the  great  struggle  for  forest  conservation  be  safely  passed. 
If,  therefore,  these  forests  are  so  valuable,  can  they  supply  at  once  the  kind  of  timber 
demanded  or  must  the  world  learn  to  use  new  forms  to  supply  its  needs? 

The  tropical  rain  forests  are  composed  of  timber  practically  like  those  now  in  use 
and  in  most  cases  much  better  adapted  for  the  uses  to  which  they  will  be  put  than  those 
now  supplied  by  the  American  mill  man.  The  time  will  come  when  we  will  look 
back  with  amusement  to  the  dark  ages  when  we  used  yellow  pine  for  boxes  and  rail- 
road ties  and  redwood  for  shingles  and  vineyard  stakes. 

The  woods  of  these  tropical  forests  are  in  the  main  soft  or  of  medium  hardness,  and 
are  suitable  to  replace  pine  for  construction,  oak  for  finish  and  furniture,  hickory  for 
u  heels  and  handles,  and  ash  for  agricultural  implements.  From  the  infinite  variety 
of  I  liese  timbers  we  can  find  one  for  each  industry  more  completely  suited  to  its  needs 
i  ban  1  Ik-  ones  used  to-day.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  logger,  these  forests  are  ideal. 
Eeavy  stands  are  found  over  great  areas  on  land  as  level  as  the  southern  pineries. 
Ton  to  twenty  thousand  feet  can  be  cut  to  the  acre.  Commercial  diameters  run  be- 
1  ween  2  and  :'.  feet,  and  the  clear  lengths  50  feet  or  more.  The  total  height  of  an  average 
tree  is  well  over  100  feet. 

Navigable  rivers  and  streams  reach  every  part  of  the  forest,  and  short  hauls  to  float- 
able  water  will  be  the  rule.  Much  of  the  timber  will  float;  but  it  is  quite  probable  that 
it  will  be  found  most  profitable  to  construct  complete  wood-working  plants  close  to  the 
forest ,  dispose  of  Low-grade  products  near  at  hand,  and  ship  only  more  or  less  finished 
products  to  the  world's  markets. 

South  America  has  this  most  wonderful  opportunity  of  becoming  the  center  of  the 
world's  lumber  industry.  If  the  various  governments  will  organize  forest  services, 
train  their  youni;  men  as  foresters,  the  wealth  of  these  regions  will  flow  into  their 
treasuries,  and  not  he  wasted,  as  they  are  today. 
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Sculptors  of  the  Americas  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  articles  appearing 
in  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Bulletin  which  give  brief  biographical 
sketches  .of  some  of  the  leading  sculptors  in  the  various  countries 
of  Pan  America,  incidentally  embellished  with  reproductions  of 
photographs  of  typical  examples  of  their  work.  The  first  of  the  series 
deals  with  Charles  Henry  Niehaus,  of  New  York,  the  English  version 
of  the  article  being  as  follows: 

A  competition  was  recently  held  in  the  United  Stales  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
memorial  to  Francis  Scott  Key,  the  writer  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  the  national 
hymn  of  that  country.  The  thrilling  circumstances  surrounding  the  composing  of 
i his  anthem  is  a  classic  story  in  United  States  history.  Only  two  years  ago,  in  1914, 
the  one  hundredth  anniversaries  of  the  creation  of  the  flag  and  the  writing  of  this 
national  melody  were  celebrated  with  elaborate  ceremonies  in  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  where  the  stirring  events  i hat  inspired  the  hymn  took  place.  The  story, 
briefly  recounted,  is  as  follows:  In  1814,  during  the  British  attack  on  Baltimore, 
Key  sailed  out  to  one  of  the  British  ships  to  secure  the  release  of  a  friend  who  was 
held  prisoner.  This  was  shortly  before  they  commenced  their  bombardment  of  the 
city.  Instead  of  accomplishing  his  mission  and  returning  at  once,  he  was  detained 
and  obliged  to  remain  until  after  the  attack.  From  his  position  he  could  see  the  flag 
flying  on  Fort  McHenry,  although  it  was  obscured  by  smoke  and  darkness.  Held 
prisoner,  he  spent  an  anxious  period  of  25  hours  while  shot  and  shell  were  hurled  at 
the  fort.  With  the  breaking  of  dawn  and  the  clearing  away  of  clouds  and  smoke, 
since  the  firing  ceased,  Key  looked  out  toward  the  fort  and  rejoiced  to  find  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  floating  in  the  breezes.  He  drew  forth  from  his  pocket  a  piece  of  paper 
and,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  penned  the  words  which  have  become  a 
permanent  treasure. 

To  commemorate  his  memory,  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales  has  appropriated 
§70,000  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial,  and  $5,000  for  prizes  and  contingent  expenses. 
Thirty-four  of  America's  leading  sculptors  submitted  models,  and  the  com  mission  of 
experts  selected  four  to  whom  were  awarded  the  four  prizes.  Three  other  models 
received  honorable  mention. 

The  winner  of  the  first  prize  was  Charles  Henry  Niehaus,  of  New  York,  and  to  him 
was  awarded  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  memorial  at  Park  Fort  McHenry, 
Baltimore.  The  sculptor's  conception  of  this  monument  reveals  the  same  genius 
that  has  characterized  his  numerous  oilier  efforts  which  -race  the  artistic  decorations 
of  other  buildings,  parks,  and  places.  A  coins  al  ideal  figure,  representing  Francis 
Scott  Key  in  the  act  of  delivering  the  national  air.  is  the  dominating  theme  of  the 
memorial,  ilis  portrait  in  relief  adorns  the  iron  i  pedestal  and  the  two  pylons,  flanking 
the  figure,  commemorate  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  that  period,  while  a  BCulptured 
frieze  illustrating  his  achievements  girdles  the  pedestal. 

Mr.  Niehaus  rank.-  with  the  foremost  sculptors  of  America.  Born  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  he  studied  al  the  school  of  design  in  that  city,  and  was  awarded  first  prize  in 
drawing  and  modeling.  This  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to  go  to  Munich  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  at  the  Royal  Academy,  lie  journeyed  through  Italy,  France,  and 
England,  studying  the  sculpture  of  the  old  World,  the  treasures  of  the  Renaissance 
period,  and  the  remains  of  the  old  Greek  and  Roman  are  Returning  to  his  native 
city  at  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  President  Garfield,  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  two  statues  of  the  deceased  statesman.  One  was  placed  in  thai  city 
and  the  other  in  the  rotunda  of  (he  Capitol  a i  Washington.  After  some  further  work 
in  the  United  States,  the  sculptor  betook  himself  to  Italy,  and  at  Rome  established 
a  studio  where  he  labored  for  love  of  the  work.  Ilis  models  won  praise,  and  made 
him  a  fellow  in  the  International  Artistic  Association  of  Rome. 


THE  APOTHEOSIS  OF  ST.  LOUIS-(LOUIS  IX). 

Of  thu  1,500  pieces  of  sculpture  exhibited  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  this  in  the  only  one  that  has  been 
retained  for  permanent  exhibition  in  front  of  the  museum  at  St.  Louis. 


■:   k    OCCUPYING    CENTRAL     POSITION     I  \    THE     BAHNEMANN    MONUMENT, 
\\  VSHING  l  ON,    D.  C 

Erected  b;   the  bomeopathi  I    to  the  founder  of  that  school  of  medicine.    The  monument  has  an  im- 

i  tructure  and  embodl*    a  number  of  decorative  elements.    On  either  side  of  the  central 

arch  are  emblem    In  ba    relief    a  bowl  and  serpent,  the  symbols  of  wisdom,  and  a  I  unp  and  book, 

nowledgi      In  twi    ianels  in  either  side  ol  the  niche  are  placed  commemorative  tablets 

,,  ,,,    reiiel    la  bronze,  the  four  epoch-making  periods  of  Hahnemann's  life,  viz.,  the 

of  the    tudenl    th<  tove  tigal  Ion  01  the  chemi  t,  the  teacher  addressing  his  class  in  the 

<    h bistre  rtmeni  ol  tj  phu    patient    to  the  hospital. 


'STORY    OF    LIGHT." 


i  wo  reatora  -.,„„,-  In  the  sculptural  work  representing  thj  ;'     '•     Story 

,,,  Qold,"  typifying  solid  mraenriogy. ftgure  I  nd  onothe.  .-  «  ishlw  It  In  the 

,tream.     rhere tall  oahown  a  primitive  crucible  with  i  man  smelting  'l>-  ,...-..... 

.    tive  of  fluid  mineralogy.  Is  more    ul.tlc  to  its  concept  .<> n.     M    >  ll< 

renSe  figure,  the  Genius  ol  inspiration,  holds  alon  hertorch Dllghtcnment.    One  man  Is  drlUlng 

beside  a  tripod,  and  one  i   Mot  Ing 


"THE  SCRAPER." 

\  Greek  agastrigil.    While  the  sculptor  was  in  Rome  be  modeled  a 

aumbei  oi    abject    in  the  antique  form.    Though  mosl  ol  them  nave  b i 

ed   bhree  remain,  and  The  Scraper  is  i oi  those  that  nave  been  pre- 

I     This  statue  has  been  awarded  a  number  of  honors  and  medals  at 
differenl  exhibil  ion  . 


•Till':   DRILLER,"  COLO 


BRONZE    FIOl   RE   [N   THE   DRAKE   KON1  Ml  N  i.    PITUS 
VILLE,    PENNSYLN  \NI  A. 


'The  Driller"  is  a  forceful  example  of  th.     nh  ,'• 

uplifted  hammer  In  the  act  of  driving  the  drill  Into  the  rock.  '  •  ''-'> 

typ^es  a  pioneer  of  industry,  the  idea  it  was  intended  to  convey  in  the  ere 

7139G— Bull.  6—36 7 


"SILENUS." 
One  ol  the  iculptor's  conceptions  on  exhibition  at  the  Museum  in  Buffalo,  New  York. 
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He  again  returned  to  the  United  states,  and  establishing  himseli  in  Ne*  York, 
has  remained  there  ever  since  1885.  From  thai  lame  on  tie  has  done  many  notable 
pices  of  sculpture.  In  the  Congressional  Library  al  Washington  he  has  two  statues 
in  that  "-roup  of  L6  which  represent  the  foremost  characters  almost  from  the  he-imiin.' 
of  history.  They  are  the  statues  of  Moses,  typifying  the  "Law  "  and  Gibbons,  repre- 
renting  -History."  In  the  library  there  are  also  three  door  spandrels  carved  in 
wood  from  designs  conceived  hy  him. 

In  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  stand  two  statues  from  each  State  in 
honor  of  two  distinguished  sons.  The  Stat.'  of  <>hio  contributed  as  it-  statues  Gar- 
field and  Allen.     Both  of  these  were  executed  by  Niehaus. 

Another  monument  in  Washington  noteworthy  for  its  beauty  and  expressivene 
that  to  Hahnemann,  the  founder  of  the  homeopathic  school  of  medicine.  This  was 
erected  by  the  homeopathists  of  America,  and  during  the  recent  convention  of  this 
organization  in  the  past  month,  the  delegates  placed  floral  tributes  at  the  base  of 
the  statue.  The  model  was  designed  by  Sculptor  Niehaus  and  was  selected  out  oi 
a  group  of  24  models  representing  sculptural  concepts  of  America  and  Europe.  The 
Maine  of  Hahnemann  is  of  bronze  and  occupies  the  central  point  on  the  stone  plat- 
form which  is  approached  from  the  front  by  four  steps  and  at  the  hack  of  winch  rises 
the  superstructure  which  is  elliptical  in  form.  The  treatment  is  Greek  in  spirit  and 
the  details  in  harmony  with  the  conception. 

Several  statutes  of  Lincoln  are  included  in  the  sculptor's  efforts.  One  oi  them, 
shown  in  the  illustration,  was  executed  for  placement  in  Muskegon,  Midi.,  a  gift 
from  one  of  its  citizens.  Another,  similar  in  treatment  hut  with  enough  differentia- 
tion to  make  it  distinct  has  been  made  for  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society. 

The  Drake  Monument,  at  Titusville,  Pa.,  in  honor  of  Col.  Edwin  L.  Drake,  who 
sunk  the  first  oil-well  in  Pennsylvania  in  1859,  is  another  example  ol  Dr.  Niehaus  - 

skill  and  artistic  compositions.     The  nucleus  of  the  design  is  a  classic  fan simple 

Grecian  type  approached  by  a  semicircular  sweep  of  low  steps  and  adorned  with  four 
Ionic  columns  It  incloses  a  vaulted  and  arched  niche  in  which  is  mounted  a  bronze 
heroic  figure,  the  "Driller"  symbolizing  the  energy  of  labor.  The  figure  at  the  ends 
of  the  wings,  extending  from  each  side  of  the  fane,  are  symbolic  representations  oi 
"Memory"  and  "Grief."  The  wings  are  divided  into  six  panels  each  one  bearing  an 
inscription  telling  part  of  the  story  of  Mr.  Drake's  life  and  achievements.  No  repre- 
sentation of  Drake  is  to  be  found  on  the  monument,  the  idea  being  to  typify  his  works 

by  BUggestive  artistic  figures  rather  than  to  attempl  portraiture. 
'  \,  the  Buffalo  exposition  the  sculptor  contributed  two  of  the  largesl  -roups  for  the 
Fountain  „f  Nature  the  subject  of  his  work  representing  Mineral  Wealth.     «  Ine  of  the 
groups  embodied  the  Story  of  Gold,  the  other  the  Storj   of  Lighl  as  interpreting, 
respectively,  solid  and  uuid  mineralogy.     In  the  Story  of  Gold  the  Genius  of   >ppor- 
tunity  is  seen  calling  through  her  fingers  to  waken  the  world  to  its  waiting  possibdities 
and  ii,  the  Story  of  Lighl  the  Genius  of  Inspiration  is  holding  alofl  ,  torch  ...  ahow  -he 
.„„,,.  of  enlightenmem .    Aboul  these  pivotal  female  figures  the  sculptor  has  further 
elaborated  his  theme  by  male  figures  engaged  in  the  manual  unfolding  oi  the  storj 
gold  and  the  story  of  light,  cad,  one's  occupations  allou  ing  .he  artist  a  WlfLe  r; 
muscular  posing  and  vigorous  treatment. 

Other  works  of  Mr.  Niehaus  include  some  historical  conceptions  of  George _  Washing- 
ton, figures  of  ancienl  Greeks,  ami  design*  for  doors,  tympanums,  and  pediment*  for 
Trinity  Church,  New  York,  -he  New  York  <  our.  of  Appeals,  the  statehoua  ...  liar.- 
ford,  Conn.,  and  oilier  points. 
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RECEPTION  OF  DR.  BELISARIO   PORRAS  AS    ENVOY  EXTRAORDINARY  AND 
MINISTER   PLENIPOTENTIARY    OF    THE    REPUBLIC    OF    PANAMA. 

On  November  20,  1916,  President  Wilson  formally  received  the 
new  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Panama,  Dr. 
Belisario  Porras.  This  distinguished  gentleman  comes  to  the  United 
States  for  a  second  time  as  his  country's  diplomatic  representative, 
his  first  incumbency  of  this  important  post  having  been  terminated  by 
his  election  to  the  highest  office  within  the  gift  of  his  people,  that  of 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  He  returns  to  Washington 
after  having  served  his  full  term  as  President  with  marked  ability 
and  distinction.  His  successor  in  the  office  of  President  of  Panama, 
mindful  of  the  eminent  services  of  Dr.  Porras  while  on  his  previous 
mission  to  the  United  States,  selected  him  to  again  fill  this  important 
position.  The  minister,  therefore,  returns,  an  ex-President  of  his 
country,  to  the  scenes  of  his  former  diplomatic  labors,  where  many  of 
his  friends  in  the  official,  diplomatic,  and  social  life  of  the  capital  of 
the  United  States  join  in  a  hearty  welcome.  In  presenting  his  cre- 
dentials to  President  Wilson  the  minister  modestly  alluded  to  his 
former  services  in  the  following  terms : 

Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor  of  placing  in  your  hands  the  original  credentials, 
which  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  addressed  to  you,  investing  me  with 
the  character  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  my  country 
before  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  whose  high  destinies  you  have  been 
directing  for  more  than  three  years  with  exquisite  tact  and  with  the  highest  spirit  of 
justice. 

Aside  from  the  pleasing  courtesy  which  this  appointment  means  to  me,  I  have  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  the  President  of  Panama,  desirous  of  making  more  cordial  each 
day  the  relations  between  our  countries,  had  in  mind  in  naming  me,  the  admiration 
which  I  have  for  your  country,  my  experience  and  relations  here  in  a  period  during 
which  I  was  honored  with  the  same  representation,  and,  finally,  the  office  which  I  just 
left  of  President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  in  which  I  was  able  to  familiarize  myself 
with  the  causes,  now  very  much  lessened,  of  conflicts  between  the  rights  of  both 
nations,  and  in  which  on  more  than  one  occasion  I  brought  to  bear  my  spirit  of  concord 
to  make  more  fraternal  and  fruitful  the  common  life  of  the  two  nations,  at  the  point 
hi  this  continent  in  which  their  interests  are  more  in  contact,  exactly  where  the  waves 
hi  tin'  two  great  oceans  meet  and  where  North  and  South  America  clasp  hands. 

My  hopes  of  success  in  my  mission  are  not  founded  so  much,  nevertheless,  on  these 

personal  qualifications,  as  on  those  which  distinguish  you,  as  you  are  the  prototype 

of  l lie  cultured  gentleman,  scholar  and  statesman,  with  such  an  attachment  to  the 

principles  of  equity  and  justice  that  nothing  can  shake  them. 

They  are  founded,  finally,  on  the  evidenl  mutual  advantages  of  the  two  countries, 

i   ni  which  a  country  of  such  practical  judgment  as  yours  has  already  taken 

account.     In  the  heart  of  Panama  the  United  States  have,  in  fact,  their  greatest 

Perhaps  it  is  there  where  there  is  the  best  guaranty  of  her  prosperity 

ami  greal  power.     Panama,  owing,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  United  States  the  pro- 

tection  oi  Its  independence  and  deriving  benefits  from  the  colossal  work  which  the 

i  aited   States  have  completed  in  its  territory,  the  Panaman  interests  have  come 
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to  be,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  same  as  American  interests.  The  guaranty  which 
tin'  Panama  ('anal  gives  to  tin-  I'niti'il  siai»->  is  our  guaranty  also;  the  defense  of 
this  great  work  our  defense;  the  power  of  the  United  stab-  there  our  verj  existence 
a-  a  nation.  This  is  easily  comprehensible  and  explainable.  The  further  bappinese 
of  Panama  depends  upon  your  consideration  and  respecl  for  our  Bmallness.  Every- 
thing points  to  the  fact  that  the  friendship  will  be  perpetual  between  the  small 
Republic  of  Panama  ami  the  very  great,  powerful,  and  rich  one  of  the  United  States. 
That  friendship  having  been  begun  under  the  best  auspices,  those  of  the  incorpora- 
tion in  the  community  of  nations  of  one  under  the  protection  of  the  other,  they  are 
two  nations  which  have  no  cause  to  envy  each  other  and  which  never  can  be  rivals. 
Would  that  I  might  be  able,  at  the  termination  of  my  mission  here,  to  point  with 
pride  to  having  contributed  to  this  in  an  effective  manner. 

Receive.  Mr.  President,  the  message  of  sympathy  which  I  bring  to  yon  from  the 
President  of  my  country.  Receive  also  my  best  wishes,  which  are  all  for  your  per 
sonal  welfare  and  glory,  as  well  as  for  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  the  United  State-. 

President  Wilson's  reply  to  the  minister's  address  was  as  follows: 

Mr.  Minister:  I  receive  with  pleasure  from  your  hands  the  letter  of  His  Excellency 
the  President  of  Panama  accrediting  you  in  the  capacity  of  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  that  Republic  near  the  Government  of  the  United  State- 
Permit  me  to  express  to  you  this  Government's  sincere  appreciation  of  the  cordial 
and  friendly  message  you  convey  to  it  from  His  Excellency,  and  to  say  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  message  is  enhanced  by  its  delivery  by  a  gentleman  who  has  occupied  I  be 
first  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  Panama  and  whose  previous  service  as  minister 
of  Panama  at  this  capital  is  still  held  in  most  agreeable  memory. 

I  note  with  satisfaction  your  remark  that  the  interests  of  Panama  have  come  to  be, 
in  a  certain  sense,  the  same  as  American  interests,  and  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  Government  of  Panama  may  rest  assured  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  always  in  any  action  taken,  in  any  suggestion  made  relating  to  your  Repub- 
lic, have  the  community  and  the  identity  of  the  interests  of  the  two  peoples  in  view, 
not  only  performing  in  letter  and  in  spirit  the  stipulations  of  solemn  treaties  but  acting 
in  accordance  with  the  unwritten  covenants  of  close  relations  of  friendship  and  com- 
mon interest. 

You  may  rely  on  my  efforts,  Mr.  Minister,  to  aid  you  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  your  mission  and  in  the  promotion  of  those  common  interests  of  the  two 
countries  with  the  most  cordial  good  will. 

I  thank  you  for  the  good  wishes  which  you  offer  on  behalf  of  your  <  rO"\  eminent .  as 
well  as  of  yourself ,  for  the  prosperity  of  the  American  people,  and  I  trust  that  you  will 
convey  in  return  my  most  sincere  good  wishes  to  the  President  of  Panama  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  Panaman  people,  his  own  welfare  and  the  success  of  hie  administra 
tion  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic. 

In  expressing  these  sentiments,  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  also  for  the  people  oi  tie- 
United  States. 

Permit  me,  also,  Mr.  Minister,  to  wish  you  a  most  agreeable  term  of  renewed  official 
residence  in  this  city. 

MAJ.   P.   G.   EASTWICK  ADVOCATES    MAKING    PANAMA    AND    COLON     I  REE 

PORTS. 

Among  the  principal  speakers  at  the  first  annual  banquet  of  the 
Association  of  Commerce  of  Panama,  recently  giveD  a1  the  Central 
Motel  in  Panama  City,  was  Maj.  P.  G.  Eastwick,  manager  of  the 
Panama  Banking  Co.  In  his  thoughtful  address  on  "Cooperation" 
this  prominent  financier  analyzed  the  commercial  sit  nation  o1   the 
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young  Republic  and  outlined  several  excellent  plans  looking  to  the 
future  development  of  the  country's  resources.  Among  other  not- 
able suggestions  was  his  earnest  plea  that  the  cities  of  Panama  and 
Colon  be  made  free  ports,  and  in  this  connection  the  following  ex- 
cerpts from  his  address  should  be  of  more  than  passing  interest: 

The  way  to  make  Panama  and  Colon  big  cities  at  the  terminals  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  at  the  central  point  between  North  and  South  America,  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans,  the  Far  East  and  the  Far  West,  is  to  make  them  free  cities  and  free 
ports.  By  this  I  mean  free  from  import  and  export  duties.  With  free  ports  there 
is  no  reason  why  merchants  and  manufacturers  from  all  over  the  world  should  not 
build  factories  and  warehouses  and  establish  branches  and  agencies  in  the  Kepublic 
of  Panama,  which  would  become  a  world's  center  for  quick  distribution,  delivery, 
and  sale.  In  fact,  it  could  be  made  an  immense  world's  department  store  where 
everything  for  the  use  of  the  people  of  all  nations  could  be  found.  It  could  become 
the  greatest  transshipping  port  in  the  world. 

The  definition  of  a  free  port  is  a  harbor  where  ships  of  all  nations  may  enter  on 
payment  of  a  moderate  toll  and  load  and  unload.  Free  ports  constitute  great  depots 
where  goods  are  stored  without  paying  duty,  and  where  there  is  no  import  or  export 
duty  of  any  kind  on  goods  bought,  sold,  or  consumed.  A  free  port  stimulates  and 
facilitates  exchange  and  traffic.  The  free  exchange  of  commodities,  on  account  of 
there  being  no  duty,  import  or  export,  put  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  near  Porto  Rico, 
belonging  to  Denmark  and  about  to  be  acquired  by  the  United  States,  on  the  map. 
It  is  a  good  example  of  what  no  export  or  import  duty  will  do  for  a  poor,  out-of-the- 
way  island.  Nearly  every  ship  to  the  West  Indies  docks  there  to  trade.  Its  one 
port  carries  large  stocks  and  many  vessels  coal  and  trade  there.  If  Panama  does 
not  grasp  the  opportunity,  St.  Thomas  under  American  administration  may  become 
an  American  colonial  free  port  for  this  part  of  the  world,  such  as  Hongkong  is  for  the 
Far  East,  and  then  Panama  will  have  overlooked  the  great  opportunity  which  it 
now  has. 

FOREIGN   TRADE    CONVENTION. 

Robert  H.  Patchin,  secretary  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  India  House,  1  Hanover  Square,  New  York  City,  has  in- 
formed the  Pan  American  Union  of  the  elaborate  preparations  that 
are  being  made  for  the  Fourth  National  Foreign  Trade  ('on  vent  ion. 
which  is  to  be  held  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, January  25,  26,  27,  1917.  This  is  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  and  bids  fair  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  gatherings  of  its  kind  which  lias  ever 
been  held  in  the  United  States.  In  view  of  its  bearing  upon  Tan 
American  trade  relations,  there  are  quoted  below  some  extracts 
from  Secretary  Patchin's  announcement: 

The  Fourth  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  will  be  easentiaU)  B  businesa 
men's  conference.  Instead  of  a  program  consisting  completely  of  prepared  addresses, 
much  of  the  time  will  be  reserved  for  "Group  sessions,"  at  which  a  single  topic  will 
be  intensively  discussed  by  the  question  and  answer  method  so  successful  In  the 
previous  Foreign  Trade  Convention  at  Washington.  St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans. 
Among  the  topics  set  for  discussion  are: 

1.  Conditions  in  foreign  markets  after  the  war.  including  the  European  economic 
alliances,  and  the  measures  necessary  to  safeguard  American  foreign  trade,  as  well 
as  the  foreign  trade  aspect  of  the  American  tariff  system. 
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2.  Cooperation  in  foreign  trade:  The  necessity  for  the  relief  of  exporters  from  tin- 
restrictions  of  the  antitrust  laws,  which  now  oblige  them  individually  to  meel  com- 
binations of  foreign  rivals  encouraged  by  foreign  Government*  to  resisl  American 
competition,  and  often  to  sell  to  combination  of  foreign  buyers  equipped  to  depress 
the  price  of  American  products. 

3.  Shipping:  Foreign  investment  of  American  capital  in  its  relation  to  over-sea 
commerce. 

4.  Problems  of  the  smaller  manufacturer:  How  this  class  of  industries,  producers, 
and  merchants  may  more  effectively  enter  foreign  market.-. 

Many  other  phasesof  the  foreign  trade  problem  will  beon  the  program  uow  in  course 
of  preparation. 

NATIONAL    SAFETY    COUNCIL    DESIRES    RECIPROCAL    RELATIONS     WITH 
LATIN    AMERICAN    COUNTRIES. 

The  director  general  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  in  receipt  of  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Cameron,  general  manager,  secretary, 
and  treasurer  of  the  National  Safety  Council,  an  organization  whose 
laudable  efforts  in  preventing  accidents  in  industrial  establishments 
are  assuming  such  large  proportions  that  it  is  deemed  advisable  to 
make  its  sphere  of  activit}^  international  in  scope.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  executive  committee  of  the  council  seeks  to  establish  recip- 
rocal relations  with  Latin  American  'countries,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  ways  and  means  will  be  found  in  all  of  the  countries  of  the  Ameri- 
cas whereby  mutual  cooperation  and  support  may  be  secured. 

The  National  Safety  Council  is  a  noncommercial  body  of  2,500  employers  repre- 
senting the  leading  industries,  steam  and  electric  railroads,  public  utility  companies, 
associations,  and  individuals.  Its  aim  is  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  the  industries, 
in  public  places  and  in  the  homes  through  educational  means,  and  for  the  small  annual 
dues  a  valuable  weekly  bulletin  and  monthly  publication  service  is  rendered. 
Several  hundred  safety  experts  give  their  time  and  experience  as  officers  and  com- 
mitteemen without  charge. 

Although  the  council  is  only  3  years  old  it  includes  60  members  in  Canada,  several 
in  Australia,  two  in  Japan,  one  in  China,  several  in  Honolulu,  two  in  Africa,  several  in 
England,  and  the  Chile  copper  mines  in  South  America. 

Two  thousand  persons  attended  the  annual  congress  of  the  council  at  Detroit  la.-t 
month,  and  suggestions  are  coming  to  us  from  various  quarters  to  change  our  name 
from  national  to  international  safety  council. 

The  United  States  lias  accomplished  more  real  progress  in  preventing  accidents  m 
its  industries  within  the  past  five  years  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Europe 
ha- depended  upon  the  installation  of  safety  devices  which  statistics  show  will  prevent 
only  25  per  cent  of  the  accidents.    Thereinaining75percen1  is  an  educational  problem. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  council  would  like  to  establish  reciprocal  relal 
with  the  Latin  American  countries  by  exchanging  experiences,  methods,  and  means 
for  preventing  accidents.  This  could  be  done  in  pari  by  the  exchange  ol  publi- 
cations, through  memberships,  the  interchange  of  representatives  at  annual  meetings 
and  conferences,  and,  I  believe,  if  the  leading  industries  of  the  two  countries  could 
know  how  each  other  are  trying  to  save  the  live-  and  limb-  >>i  its  workmen  the  study 
together  of  this  common  problem  of  industry  would  create  a  bettei  understanding 
between  the  employers  of  the  two  countries,  and  fulfill  in  pan  the  object  for  which 
your  union  has  been  established. 
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THE    "PAN    AMERICAN    ROUND    TABLE"    OF    SAN    ANTONIO,    TEX. 

The  Bulletin  is  in  receipt  of  an  account  of  the  organization  of  a 
club  composed  of  many  of  the  most  progressive  and  intellectual 
women  of  San  Antonio  who  purpose  to  make  a  study  of  the  Latin 
American  Republics,  and  to  lend  their  energies  and  influence  toward 
the  promotion  of  a  better  understanding  and  more  intimate  relations 
between  the  women  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  the  other 
American  countries.  The  club,  known  as  The  Pan  American  Round 
Table,  was  inaugurated  at  an  elaborate  luncheon,  during  the  course 
of  which  many  congratulatory  messages  and  expressions  of  cordial 
cooperation  from  distinguished  statesmen  and  diplomats  were  re- 
ceived and  read.  Among  others,  telegrams  and  letters  were  received 
from  Hon.  Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  State-: 
Sr.  Alberto  de  Ipanema  Moreira,  counselor  of  the  Brazilian  Embassy  ; 
Sr.  Don  Ignacio  Calderon,  minister  from  Bolivia;  and  Sr.  Don 
Joaquin  Mendez,  minister  from  Guatemala. 


TOURIST    CLUB   OF    MINNEAPOLIS    STUDYING    LATIN    AMERICA. 

Among  the  many  prominent  women's  clubs  in  the  United  States 
now  studying  Latin  America  is  the  Tourist  Club,  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  The  Bulletin  is  in  receipt  of  the  club's  very  interesting 
program  for  1916-17,  and  desires  to  extend  congratulations  upon 
the  scope  and  character  of  the  course  of  study  outlined.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  and  profitable  meetings  of  the  club  took  place  early 
in  December  when  Mr.  Henry  E.  Ewing,  for  several  years  secretary 
of  the  University  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  Buenes  Aire-. 
addressed  the  club  on  the  subject  of  "University  and  student  life  in 
Argentina,"  a  theme  which  his  personal  familiarity  with  student 
activities  in  that  Republic  enabled  him  to  handle  in  a  most  pleasing 
and  instructive  manner. 


THE    BUREAU    OF    EDUCATION,    UNITED    STATES     DEPARTMENT    OF   THE 
INTERIOR,    ISSUES    BULLETIN    ON    COMMERCIAL    EDUCATION. 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  in  receipt  of  Bulletin.  1916,  No.  25, 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Its  character  and  scope  are  briefly  outlined  in  the 
following  letter  of  transmittal  by  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  commissioner 
of  education,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

Sir:  The  program  of  the  subsection  on  commercial  education  of  fch lucational 

section  of  the  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  held  in  Washington  Citj  Dei  ember 
27,  1915,  to  January  8,  1916,  was  so  comprehensive  and  the  papers  of  Buch  iralue  thai 
I  requested  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  assistant  secretary  general  of  the  congress  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  commercial  education,  to  prepare  these  papers  for 
publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  This  he  has  done  in  Buch  a 
way  as  to  preserve  the  best  of  the  substance  of  these  papers  with  as  little  repetition 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  DECEMBER   15,  1916.1 


Title. 


ARGENTINA. 

"  Vlgarrobin.;"  a  new  Argentine  dye  material. . . 

Proposed  reform  of  Argentine  monetary  system . 

Imports  of  bottles - 

Area  under  agriculture  in  Argentina 


Pate. 


Customs  decree  referring  to  time  allowed  for  correct- 
ing customs-entry  declarations. 


Commerce  of  port  of  Santos,  1914-15 . 
Exportation  laws  of  State  of  Parana. 


Coffee  market . 


Crop  prospects  in  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 

<  )pportunity  for  American  capital 

Commerce  of  Santos,  January  to  August,  1915  and 

1916,  compared. 
American  physicians,  surgeons,  and  dentists  in  Brazil. 

Cotton  culture  in  Bahia 

Rice  factories  in  State  of  Bahia 

Odontological  Congress 

Good  Roads  Congress  in  Brazil 

Financial  loan 

Taper  situation 


Commerce  of  Brazil  during  first  9  months,  1912-16 

Interstate  telephone  system  to  be  established 

Federation  of  Cooperative  Associations  of  Rural  Credit 

of  Pernambuco. 
Market  for  American  cement 


Increasing  value  of  Chilean  peso,  and  some  of  its 

effects. 
Customhouse  returns  for  September  and  first  nine 

months  of  1916. 
Chilean  commerce  and  commercial  conditions  of  nine 

months  of  1916. 
Fuel-oil  depot  at  Valparaiso  Harbor 


COLOMBIA. 


Colombian  notes. 


Minicipal  street  work  in  Bogota 

Subvention  for  packing  plants 

E  \  i  ension  of  railroad  in  Colombia 

Rupture  of  Magdalena  River  pool 

City  of  Medcllin  nogof  iates  loan 

Market  for  American  table  waters 

Vnnua]  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1915. . 
live  purchase  of  new  railway  equipment 


COSTA  RICA. 


Appropriation  of  trade-marks 

Exports  from  Port  Limon,  ten  mouths,  1916. 


Roofing  cement 

I  lasollne  motors 

Oil-burning  locomotives 

Coffee  exportation  from  Costa  Rica  for  ten  years. 


1916. 
Sept. ;  28 

Oct.       3 

Oct.      16 
Oct.      18 

Oct.      27 


Sept.      8 
Sept.    10 

Sept.    25 

Sept.    27 

..do 

...do 


Oct, 
Nov. 

Nov. 
..do. 

Nov. 


Nov. 


Sept.    28 


Oct. 
..do 
,Oct. 
..do 
Oct.  13 
Oct,     21 


10 


Oct.  23 

Oct.  24 

Oct.  25 

Nov.  3 


Sept.  26 
Oct,  19 
Oct,  23 
Nov.  ■[  8 

Sept.    20 

Sept.  28 
Oct.     12 

...do 

Oct.   14 

...do 

Oct.  26 
Oct.  27 
Nov.      9 


Author. 


W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul 'general, 
Buenos  Aires. 
Do. 
Wm.  Dawson,  jr.,  consul,  Rosario. 
W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul  general, 
Buenos  Aires. 
Do. 


Carl  F.  Deickman,  consul,  Santos. 
Robert   L.    Keiser,   vice  consul,   Sao 

Paulo. 
Alfred  L.  M.  Gottschalk,  consul  gen- 
eral, Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Do. 
Carl  F.  Deickman,  consul,  Santos. 
Do. 

Alfred  L.  M.  Gottschalk,  consul  gen- 
eral, Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
A.  T.  Haeberle,  consul,  Pernambuco. 
Alfred  L.  M.  Gottschalk,  consul  gen- 
eral, Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Do. 

Do. 
A.  T.  Haeberle,  consul,  Pernambuco. 

Alfred  L.  M.  Gottschalk,  consul  gen- 
eral, Rio  de  Janeiro. 


L.  J.  Keena,  consul  general,  Valparaiso. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Claude  E.  Guyant,  vice  consul,  Barran- 
quilla. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Samui  .  T.  Lee  consul,  San  Jose. 
AIUm    I',,    l'uilen,   vice  consul,    Port. 

bimon. 
Benjamin  F.  Chase,  consul,  San  Jose. 

Do. 
Albert   B.    Pullcn,   vice  consul,    Tort 

Bimon. 
Benjamin  F.  Chase,  consul,  San  Jose. 


1  This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  officers  in  Latin  America, 
but  merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  American  Union  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  organization. 
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Reports  received  up  to  December  15, 1916 — Continued. 

Date. 


Title. 


Cattle  raising 

Alleged  potash  discoveries  in  Cuba 

New  car-ferry  steamer  between  Key  West  and  Habana 

Gasoline  motors 

Cuban  Government  grants  subsidy  to  projected  rail- 
way itf  western  Province. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Declared  exports  from  Santo  Domingo  to  United 
States,  quarter  ended  Sept.  30,  1916. 

Construction  of  roads 

Banana  exports 


Material  for  now  customhouse  at  Santo  Domingo. 

Advantage  of  coastwise  trade  given  foreign  ships. 
Limited  market  for  canned  fruits 


]  Dominican  tobacco  crop 

ECUADOR. 

Water  hydrant  system  for  protection  against  fire  in 

Babahbyo. 

Record  shipment  of  cacao 

Public  works  at  Guano 

Establishment  of  a  tuberculosis  sanitarium 

Public  Works  Commission  for  Machala 

Kstablishment  of  a  custom  jury  in  Ecuador 

Construction  of  new  railway  between  Chonc  and 

Quito. 

Amendments  to  the  salt  monopoly  law 

Railroad  from  Quito  to  Esmeraldas 

Installation  of  electric  plant  at  Azogues 

Guayaquil  market  conditions  for  November 

GUATEMALA. 

Railway  improvements 


Fine  marl  ile  deposits 

Revival  of  Feast  of  Minerva. 
Paper  I  rade  in  G  iiatemala... 


HONDI  i: as. 

Monetary  system  and  banks 

A i  lani  [da  Departmenl 


Shipments  of  oil  for  September,  1916 

New  customs  tariff  of  Mexico  (in  pari ) 

New  customs  tariff  of  Mexico  (art.  411  to  end) . 


New  pier  at  Cristobal-Colon 

New  pnri  in  Province  of  Colon 

Canal  traffic  for  first  two  years 

Effort  to  make  Colon  a  free  port 

Steamship  service   between    New    Ynrk    and    Saliua 

Cruz. 
Motion  I iict lire  shows  in  Colon 

Data  relai  Ive  to  I  he  needs  of  <  lovernment,  business, 
and  educational  opportunities  as  preparation  for 

foreign  service. 

Sale  of  jewelry  in  San  Bias  District  regulated 

I'se  of  certain  slot  machines  permitted  in  Panama.. 

I'l  l:i    , 
Selling  price  of  opium  in  Peru 


I  ii'  I  u   I  rial  statistics 

Laws  and  regulal  ions  governing  i  be  opera!  ions  of  for- 
eign insurance  in  Peru. 
Peruvian  transport  to  ply  between  Call  to  and  New 

York  in  cargo  trade. 


I  s\  on  advert  lair,'. 


i  i    v,  . 


Oct.      27 


Nov. 
Nov. 

Nov. 
Nov. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct.     20 


Oct. 

Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 


Oct:    u 


Oct. 
Oct. 
...do. 

Nov. 
Nov. 
..do. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

..do. 

Nov. 


Nov.      6 

..do 

Nov.     14 


Oct.  ll 
Oct.  lit 
Nov.    18 


Sept.  28 

Sept.  30 

Oct.  13 

Oct.  16 

Oct.  28 

Nov.  '.' 

Nov.  9 


Nov.    n 

Nov.    16 


Oct .      26 


Sept.      15 


Author. 


Henry   M.  WblCOtt,   vice  consul,    Ila- 
baria. 
Do. 
Do. 
R.  M.  Bartleman,  consul,  Cienfuegos. 
Henry   M.  Wolcott,   \  ice  consul,   Ha- 
bana. 


Carl  M.  J.  Yon  Zielinske,  vice  consul, 
Santo  Domingo. 
Do. 

Frank  Anderson  Henry,  consul,  Puerto 

Plata. 
Carl  M.  J.  Von  Zielinske,  vice  consul. 
Santo  Domingo. 
Do. 
Frank  Anderson  Henry,  consul,  Puerto 
Plata. 
Do. 


James  H.  Roth,  vice  consul,  Guaya 
quil. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Samuel 

City. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


c    Krai,  consul,  Guatemala 


r  m  Lawton,  consul,  Tegucigalpa. 
Francis  J.  Dyer,  consul,  Ceiba, 


Claud  I.  Dawson,  consul,  Tarn] 
Wm  \v.  Canada,  consul,  \  era  (  rui. 
Do. 


Julius  D.  Drcher,  consul,  Colon 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

\  g   Snyder,  consul  general.  Panama- 
Do. 


William   W.    Handley.  consul  general, 
Lima. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


fohnC  Terry, i  lceconsu],Monte\  Idea 
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Plans  and  preparations  for  celebrating;  in  January,  1017,  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  CROSSING  OF  THE  ANDES  by  San  Martin  are  almost 
completed.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  erecting  several 
monuments  to  patriots  who  participated  in  the  event  and  for  the 
creation  of  commemorative  tablets  and  medals.  Students  from 
colleges  of  the  Republic  and  officials  from  the  Government  depart- 
ments, especially  from  the  departments  of  war  and  public  instruc- 
tion, will  take  active  part  in  the  celebrations. — ■ — The  President  has 
sent  to  Congress  a  project  of  law  providing  for  the  removal  of  import 

and  inspection  duties  on  ground  YERBA  MATE. According  to  La 

Naeion,  to  make  up  for  the  shortage  in  Argentina's  SUGAR  PRO- 
DUCTION and  to  lower  the  price  of  sugar,  there  will  be  a  further 
extension  of  the  executive  decree  of  May  31,  1916,  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  sugar  and  authorizing  the  importation,  free  of  duty, 

of  certain  quantities  of  raw  and  refined  sugar. The  committee 

appointed  by  the  Government  to  secure  suitable  lands  on  which  to 
build  HOMES  FOR  WORKINGMEN  has  recently  acquired  large 
tracts  of  land  in  outlying  districts  of  Buenos  Aires  and  work  will  soon 
begin  extensively  in  constructing  these  moderately  priced  dwell- 
ings. -The  Argentine  Rural  Society  held  its  EXPOSITION  OF 
M I  LCH  COWS  on  the  grounds  at  Palermo,  November  2-9,  1916.  The 
number  and  class  of  entries  made  it  one  of  the  best  shows  of  its  kind 
ever  held  in  the  country.  The  railroads  gave  practically  one  round- 
trip  rate  for  transportation  charges.  The  cows  were  milked  twice 
per  dav  and  the  milk  sold  for  10  ccntavos  per  liter. At  the  EXPO- 
SITION OF  SCHOOL  MUSEUMS  recently  held  at  La  Plata, 
exhibits  were  made  from  every  section  of  the  Province  of  Buenos 
Aires  and  the  best  exhibits  were  selected  to  form  permanently  the 
greal  school  museum  of  the  Province.     Other  provinces  of  theRcpublic 

will  soon  follow  this  initiative. The  President  has  recommended 

to  Congress  important  reforms  in  the  laws  on  COASTWISE  NAVI- 
GATION, with  a  view  to  developing  national  as  well  as  international 

commerce. According  to   the  official  report  of  the  ministry  of 

public  works,  the  traffic  handled  by  the  RAILWAYS  OF  THE 
STATE  increased  from  33,506,829  tons  in  1914  to  35,803,877  tons  in 
1915;  proceeds  from  114,742,638  pesos  in  191  I  to  124,018,000  pesos  in 
L915;  expenses  from  78,831,242  pesos  inl914  to  80,062,000  pesos  inl915; 
gain-  from  35,911,396  pesos  in  1914  to  43,956,000  pesos  in  1915.  Ar- 
gentina  ranked  first  in  Latin  America,  third  among  the  nations  of  the 
American  Continent ,  and  eighth  among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the 
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number  of  miles  of  railway  in  operation.  Besides  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  various  parts  of  (ho  railway  system  of  Argentina 
authorized  by  recent  executive  decrees,  work  is  at  present  progressing 
favorably  on  the  following  national  lilies  under  construction:  Chaco 
and  Patagonian  linos;  Milagro  to  San  Luis  in  the  Province  of  San 
Luis;  San  Juan  to  Jachal;  Aimogasta  to  Aminga,  A  report 
recently  received  by  the  department  of  agriculture  from  an  expert 
on  ALFALFA  growing  in  Rio  Negro  refers  to  the  flourishing  condi- 
tion of  the  present  sowings  there  and  the  greatly  extended  area 
under  cultivation. Dr.  Frank  M.  Chapman,  curator  of  the  ornitho- 
logical department  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  Now  York, 
who  has  been  traveling  in  South  America  making  special  studies  of  it  > 
FAUNA,  recentlylectured  before  the  Ornithological  Society  of  the  Plate 
and  the  Argentine  Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  of  which  he  was  elected 

a  corresponding  member. The  sixth  PHILATELIC  CONGRESS 

recently  held  in  Buenos  Aires  broke  all  records  for  attendance  ami 
interesting  exhibits.  Prizes  and  medals  were  awarded  on  1">  classes  of 
stamp  collections  exhibited,  the  grand  prize,  known  a-  the  "Visitor's 
cup, "going  to  Dr.  Ernesto  Marco  del  Pont  on  his  specialized  collec- 
tions of  Argentina,  Buenos  Aires,  Cordoba,  and  Corrientos,  and  In- 
general  collection  of  all  countries. — —Throe  sections  of  the  RIO 
NEGRO  IRRIGATION  WORKS  have  been  completed  and  are 
ready  for  the  irrigation  of  35,000  hectares.  These  works  when  com- 
pleted will  irrigate  80,000  hectares  in  the  Rio  Negro  Valley,  some  of 
the  best  land  in  the  Republic.  The  project  now  under  way  rank- 
third  in  importance  among  such  undertakings  in  the  entire  world. 
During  the  year  191."),  52,324  passengers  from  abroad  passed  through 
the  Buenos  Aires  customhouse,  paying  duties  aggregating  97,399  pesos 
mi  their  personal  effects.  Duties  collected  on  [NTERNATIONAL 
PARCELS  POSTincreased  from  354,229  pesos  in  the  firsl  eight  months 
of  L915  to  661,360  pesos  in  the  corresponding  eight  month-'  period  oJ 

l916. According  to  recent  reports  i  >ceived  by  the  department^ 

agriculture  of  the  Argentine  Government  from  it-  correspondents 
located  throughout  the  country,  the  present  condition  of  the  wheat, 
flax,  barlev.  and  oats  crops  for  the  farm  year  L916  17  IS  mosl  satis- 
factory, due  to  seasonable  rains  both  at   time  of  planting  and  -nice 

SofarallCROP  FORECASTS  shov,  improvements  over  the  preceding 

year. The  total  amount  of  [NTERNAL  REVENUE  collected  bj 

the  Government  .hiring  the  year  L915  amounted  to  63,412,913 
peso-,,  a-  compared  with  53,028,225  pesos  collected  in  1914.  All 
of  the  common  articles  of  consumption  showed  increased  revenues 
for  L915  over  L91  I.  The  FREIGHT  TRAFFIC  of  the  p  >rt  oi 
Buenos  Aires  for  the  flrsl  eight  months  of  L916  was  as  Follows: 
[mports,  224,765  carloads  with  2,148,195  metric  ton-  of  freight, 
besides  1,496  carloads  of  live  stock;  exports,  76,952  carloadsjwith 
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301,925  metric  tons  of  freight.  The  principal  products  reshipped 
abroad  were,  in  metric  tons:  Maize,  624,731;  wheat,  467,354;  lin- 
seed,   117,108;  oats,   52,831. A   PROHIBITION  LEAGUE  has 

been  formed  in  the  national  capital  to  secure  laws  restricting  the 
sale,  manufacture,  and  introduction  from  abroad  of  spirituous 
liquors.—  -The  secretary  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Association  visited  Argentina  in  the  fall  of  1915  and  arrangements 
have  been  made  since  for  the  sale  and  exchange  between  the  two 

countries  of  PURE-BRED  CATTLE. BUSINESS    FAILURES 

during  the  month  of  September,  1916,  showed  a  considerable  decrease 
in  respect  to  total  liabilities  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 

month  in  1915. According  to  La  Prensa,  the  municipal  authorities 

of  Buenos  Aires  have  allowed  the  company  supplying  GAS  to  the 

city  an  increase  in  price  of  3  centavos  per  cubic  meter. The  Italo- 

Argentine  Electrical  Co.  have  recently  completed  and  put  into 
full  operation    their  powerful   ELECTRICAL    SHOPS   in    Buenos 

Aires. The  new  PACKING  HOUSE  on  the  Rio  Grande  River  in 

the  Territory  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  will  be  completed  and  officially 
inaugurated  by  January  1,  1917.     It  will  give  employment  to  more 

than  200  workmen. According  to  information  given  out  by  the 

director  general  of  statistics,  total  EXPORTS  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  1916  were  5,404, 049  tons,  valued  at  303, 167, 562  pesos  gold,  as 
compared  with  7,398,649  tons,  valued  at  384,733,349  pesos  gold,  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1915.  As  compared  with  first  eight  months 
of  1915,  exports  showing  an  increase  were:  Frozen  beef,  15.8  per  cent; 
frozen  mutton,  57.6;  goat  hides,  41;  salted  ox  hides,  12.7;  oats,  20; 
quebracho  extract,  11.8.  Exports  showing  a  decrease  were:  Sheep 
pelts,  38.3  per  cent;  dried  ox  hides,  40.4;  barley,  39.7;  linseed,  31; 
maize,  39.7;  wheat,  32.5;  bran,  85.8. 


The  NEW  RADIO  STATION  on  the  heights  of  Viacha  near  La  Paz 
has  been  completed,  and  on  October  20  the  first  radio  message  between 
the  Bolivian  capital  and  Lima,  Peru,  was  received  in  the  latter  city. 
Several  messages  were  exchanged  between  the  two  cities,  and  the 
opening  of  this  modern  method  of  communication  will  greatly  facili- 
tate official  and  commercial  interchange.  By  the  aid  of  the  Lima-La 
Paz  service  the  Peruvian  capital  may  talk  with  Asuncion,  the  capital 
of  Paraguay,  the  latter  having  been  recently  linked  with  La  Paz  by 

wireless    towers.     Bolivia    now    has    seven    stations. A    NEW 

DAILY  PAPER  has  made  its  appearance,  in  Oruro  under  the  name 
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of  Los  Andes.  The  director  of  the  journal  is  Federico  Renjel,  who  is 
said  to  be  well  qualified  for  the  post.  El  Imparcial  of  thesame  city  de- 
votes  half  a  column  to  the  new  enterprise  in  itsissueof  October  5.  — 
THE  NATIONAL  CONGRESS  convened  in  extra  session  in  La  Paz 
on  October  19  to  consider  a  number  of  important  matters  pressing 
for  attention  and  which  could  not  be  discussed  during  the  ordinary 

session    recently   closed. El  Tiempo  of  La  Paz,    under   date   of 

October  19  briefly  reviews  BOLIVIAN  PROGRESS.  Among  other 
things  it  states  that  the  electrical  railway  from  La  Paz  inn.  the 
Yungas  region  will  be  completed  in  about  three  years;  and  that  the 
railway  between  Oruro  and  Cochabamba,  now  constructed  almost  t<> 
the  vicinity  of  the  latter  city,  will  be  finished  by  .Inly,  I'M  7.  In 
November' the  Government  started  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  on  the 
proposed  railway  between  Potosi  and  Sucre,  and  it  was  gratifying  to 
the  officials  and  to  those  in  charge  of  the  work  to  note  the  degree  of 
cooperation  that  is  evinced  on  the  part  of  landowners  through  w  hose 
properties  the  new  road  will  be  built.  At  the  present  time  automobile 
trucks  are  in  use  in  handling  the  traffic  between  the  two  eit  ies.  —La 
Patria,  of  Potosi,  recently  published  a  list  of  the  22  Presidents  that 
have  ruled  Bolivia  since  the  country  achieved  its  independence  in 
1825.  Each  President  was  noted  for  certain  characteristics  or  impor- 
tant works  inaugurated  during  his  official  term.  President  Montes  is 
termed  "EL  GRAN  PRESIDENTE/'  and  on  his  recent  fifty-fifth 
birthday  it  was  shown  that  he  had  spent  36  years  in  the  service  of  his 

country  or  closely  associated  with  its  progress. Bolivian  ( OPPER 

STATISTICS  recently  compiled  show  the  gradual  increase  of  copper 
exportation  and  other  interesting  data.  In  1911  there  were  shipped 
to  foreign  countries  2,950  metric  tons  of  barilla  copper;  the  folio*  ing 
year  the  amount  increased  to  4,707  metric  tons;  and  in  1915  the 
amount  given  is  5,867  tons.  El  Diario  of  La  Paz  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 29  contains  details  of  copper  and  other  mineral  production 

of  Bolivia. Officials  in  charge  of  tne  customhouse  at   del  Norte 

(northern  Bolivia)  have  advised  officials  in  La  Paz  of  the  recent  ship- 
ment of  L,790quintales  (about  101  pounds  equal  1  quintale  of  ST  GAR 
destined  for  domestic  consumption  in  the  capital  oity.  With  the 
completion  of  the  electric  railway  into  the  Yungas  region  the  sugar 
production  in  Bolivia  is  likely  to  be  given  a  new  impetus.  In  the 
House  of  Deputies  a  bill  was  presented  asking  authority  foi  the 
prefectura  of  the  Department  of  Potosi  to  contract  a  LOAN  for 
building  an  automobile  highway  from  CJncia  to  Machacamarca.  I  he 
bill  names  50,000  bolivianos  (a  boliviano  La  equivalent  to  about  10 
cents  United  States  money),  and  theworkis  proposed  to  beginearrj  in 

iol7 Dr.  Alexandrb  Trigo,  a  member  oi  the  National  I  ongress 

from  Tarija,  bas  presented  for  discussion  a  bill  relative  to  the    ex- 
traction of  a  loan  of  250,000  bolivianos  tor  the  building  of  M  A I   1(>- 
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MOBILE  HIGHWAY  from  Tarija  to  Villazon. Several  Bolivian 

automobilists  recently  made  the  journey  from  LA  PAZ  TO  THE 
PORT  OF  GUAQUI  on  Lake  Titicaca  in  five  hours,  or  at  the  rate  of 
about  12  miles  per  hour.  Considering  the  gradual  climb  for  60  miles 
and  the  fact  that  in  various  places  the  road  was  in  bad  or  even  impass- 
able condition  for  automobiles,  the  trip  was  a  pronounced  success 
and  may  lead  to  highway  improvement  between  the  city  and  the  port. 


On  September  15,  the  steamerlHighland  Harris  cleared  from  the 
port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  with  a  cargo  of  2,603  metric  tons  of|FROZEN 
MEAT.  Cattle  to  the  number  of  10,180  were  killed  for  this  shipment. 
An  additional  300  tons  was  taken  on  board  at  Santos,  making  a  total 
of  2,903  metric  tons,  the  largest  single  cargo  of  frozen  meat  ever 
shipped  from  Brazil.  The  export  of  meat  from  Brazil  has  increased 
from  2,646  metric  tons,  valued  at  1,826  contos  paper  (conto  paper= 
about  $250  U.  S.  currency),  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1915  to 
19,714  metric  tons,  valued  at  15,634  contos,  for  the  corresponding 

period  in  1916. The  total  value  of  EXPORTS  of  the  State  of  Minas 

Geraes  for  the  year  1915  amounted  to  220,000  contos,  of  which  sum 
75,200  contos,  or  34  per  cent  of  its  total,  was  for  meat  alone.  The 
cattle  industry  is  to  Minas  Geraes  what  coffee  is  to  Sao  Paulo,  rubber 
to  Amazonas,  sugar  to  Pernambuco,  and  cacao  to  Bahia,  which  State 

produced  one-third  of  the  world's  cacao  in  1915. The  culture  of 

TOBACCO  has  greatly  increased  in  the  State  of  Rio  whose  lowlands 
are  especially  adapted  to  the  best  Habana  varieties,  and  the  recent 
harvests  have  netted  good  profits  to  growers.  The  State  has  reduced 
the  export  tax  on  tobacco  and  is  encouraging  in  every  way  its  culti- 
vation.  As  a  result  of  the  last  sugar  cane  harvests,  the  State  of 

Pernambuco  produced  a  total  of  1,170,700  bags  of  75  kilos  each  in 
1916  against  1,910,500  bags  in  1915.  Drought  was  the  cause  of  the 
shortage  in  the  SUGAR  output  —  —The  total  amount  of  INTERNAL 
I  MO  VENUE  collected  by  the  Government  during  the  year  1915 
amounted  to  67,776  contos,  being  6,286  contos  more  than  was  esti- 
mated hi  the  budget  and  an  increase  over  1914  of  15,448  contos. — 
On  September  1,  the  Portuguese  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  addressed  a  cable  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Portu- 
gal and  other  public  officials,  urging  the  immediate  establishment  of  a 
Portuguese  LINE  OF  STEAMERS  between  Brazil  and  Portugal.— 
The  mini  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  SCHOOLS  of  the  State  of 
Santa  Catharina  increased  from  11,000  in  1909  to  29,686  in  1915. 
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The  city  of  Sao  Paulo  has  made  arrangements  for  contracl  mi:  a  \A  )A  N 
through  New  York  bankers  of  $5,500,000  to  be  expended  in  refunding 
outstanding  obligations  and  in  certain  municipal  improvements. 
The  BOUNDARY  DISPUTE  between  the  States  of  Parana  and  Santa 
Oatharina  has  been  settled  satisfactorily  to  both  States  and  the  limits 
fixed  as  suggested  by  the  President  of  the  Republic. —  According 
to  l  he  Revista  Commercial  do  Para,  to  maintain  uniformity  in  making 
out  consular  invoices  of  shipments  of  BRAZIL  NUTS  to  the  United 
States,  112  pounds  will  be  considered  as  the  equivalent  of  a  hectoliter 

0f  nilts. Plans  are  shortly  to  be  submitted  to  the  Federal  (  tovern- 

ment  for  the  construction  of  an  AUTOMOBILE  ROAD  between  tin- 
Federal  District  and  the  city  of  Petropolis  on  which  a  regular  auto- 
mobile service  will  be  maintained  as  soon  as  constructed.—  -  Accord- 
ing to  the  Commercio  do  Parana,  the  BRIDGE  over  the  Parana- 
panema  River,  binding  together  the  States  of  Parana  and  Sao  Paulo. 

will  soon  be  completed. Rapid  development  has  taken  place  in 

the  exportation  of  BEANS  from  Brazil,  the  exports  increasing  from 
224,  921  kilos,  valued  at  81  contos,  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1915  to 
4,664,350  kilos,  valued  at  1,402  contos,  in  the  corresponding  perm.  I 

0f  19i6> The  total  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of  the  port  of  Santos 

for  the  first  eight  months  of  1916,  according  to  data  furnished  by  the 

department  of  agriculture  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  was  408,788 

contos  paper,  made  up  of  imports  to  the  value  of  138,085  contos  and 

exports  of  270,703  contos.     The  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  for 

the  first  eight  months  of  1915  amounted  to  350,865  contos,  of  which 

sum  96,014  contos  represented  imports  and  254,851   contos  exports. 

There  was,  therefore,  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1916  an  increase  m 

imports  of  42,071  contos  and  an  increase  in  exports  of  15,852  contos, 

or  a  net  gain  in  the  first  eight  months'  foreign  trade  of  57,923  contos. 

Raw  cotton,  iron,  steel,  machinery,  chemicals,  and  leather  were  some 

of  the  products  that  showed  an  increase  over  the  imports  for  the  I'M.". 

period,  while  all  of  the  exports  increased   in   value  over  the   1915 

period.     The  number  of  voscls  entering  the  porl   during  the  firsl 

eight  months  of  1916  was  821,  of  1,744,861  tons,  compared  with  915 

vessels,  of  2,024,811  tons,  in  1915.—     According  to  official  statistics, 

the  year   1915   was   the  most    prosperous   od   record   for   Brazilian 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANIES.     In  the  oversea  exporl  trade  alone  the 

freight  receipts  increased  from  1,720  contos  paper  in  191  I  to   I  1,137 

contoa  in  1915. Among  the  important  changes  effected  by  the  new 

Brazilian  CIVIL  CODE,  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  Of  January 
5,  1916,  and  which  will  go  into  effed  on  January  l.  1917,  are  new 
provisions  foi  property  rights,  mining  rights,  domicile  and  homestead 
rights,  marriage,  divorce,  and  rights  of  women,  winch  are  especially 
protected  and  safeguarded. 


Congress  has  recently  passed  a  law  authorizing  the  expenditure  of 
1,000,000  pesos  gold  in  repairing  VESSELS  of  the  national  navy. 
The  amount  expended  will  be  taken  from  the  revenues  made  by  these 
ships  on  commercial  voyages.—  -The  Chilean  Government  has 
appointed  Dr.  Enrique  Gonzales  to  visit  the  United  States  and  study 
the  methods  employed  by  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel  of  the  Rockefeller  Insti- 
tute of  New  York  in  GRAFTING  INTO    THE  HUMAN  BODY 

parts   lost   through   accident   or   operation. On   October   9,    the 

minister  of  public  instruction  presided  at  an  evening  entertainment 
given  in  the  University  of  Chile,  at  Valparaiso,  by  the  English  depart- 
ment, under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Educational  Association  of 
University  Extension,  in  honor  of  the  CARNEGIE  FOUNDATION 
and  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  university  students  who  intend 
entering  universities  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1917.— 
October  12,  COLUMBUS  DAY,  was  celebrated  throughout  the 
Republic  with  impressive  ceremonies.  In  the  large  cities,  games, 
floral  parades,  banquets,   and  literary  programs  were  part  of  the 

manifestations  in  honor  of  the  day. A  mechanic  living  in  Valdivia 

has  invented  a  FOLDING  METALLIC  LADDER  which  takes  up 
little  room.  It  has  a  spring  mechanism  and  can  be  hung  from  any 
support  and  folded  up  again  very  quickly.  It  is  especially  service- 
able in  case  of  fire  on  account  of  which  its  inventor  has  called  it  the 
"life-saving  ladder."-  —The  Chilean  press  announces  that  some 
prospectors  of  Iquique  have  recently  discovered  in  the  desert  situated 
between  the  Departments  of  Taltal  and  Copiapo  extensive  deposits 
of  MAGNETIC  IRON,  samples  of  which  on  being  analyzed  and 
tested  in  the  best  laboratories  of  Chanaral  gave  an  average  of  70  per 
cent  pure  metal.  The  newly  discovered  deposits  are  near  the  coast 
and  the  railway  lines  of  Atacama  and  the  Province  of  Antofagasta, 
in  the  Department  of  Taltal.—  —  The  municipality  of  Valparaiso  has 
approved  the  plans  and  estimates  of  expenditure  for  the  construction  oi 
a,  STADIUM  in  Playa  Ancha  Park  by  the  Antialcoholic  League.     The 

total  cost  of  the  work  is  estimated  at  1,151,000  pesos. A  recent 

executive   decree  creates   a  COMMITTEE    OF  ENGINEERS   and 
technical  experts  and  provides  for  a  school  of  advanced  studies  in 

engineering. The  Arica-La  Paz  Railway  Co.  has  begun  work  on 

the  construction  of  the  ARICA  PIER  to  relieve  the  constantly  in- 
creasing pressure  for  more  handling  space,  due  to  the  greatly  increasing 

national  and  foreign  commerce. A  BOARD  OF  INDUSTRIAL 

INSTRUCTION  has  been  created  in  Santiago  with  full  powers  of 
supervision    over    institutions    of    teclmical    instruction    under    the 
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ministry  of  industry  and  public  works. According  to  official  data, 

on  September  30,  1916,  there  were  still  in  circulation  16,485,000  pesos 
in  12  PENCE  BILLS,  replaced  in  accordance  with  law  2654  of  May 

11,  1912. Sr.  Eduardo  Heyraud  has  obtained  a  concession  from 

the  National  Government  to  construct  and  exploit  an  ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY  between  Santiago  and  Renca.  The  gauge  will  be  1 
meter  and  the  lengtb  approximately  8  kilometers.  —On  October  3, 
1916,  the  branch  of  the  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK  of  New  York  was 
opened  in  Valparaiso.  The  new  bank  will  confine  its  attentions  for 
the  present  to  promoting  commercial  relations  between  Chile  and  the 
United  States. A  decree  has  been  issued  specifying  new  con- 
ditions for  the  construction  of  PRIVATE  RAILWAYS  in  view  of 
recent  concessions  by  the  State,   and  also  modifying  certain  laws 

governing  those  at  present  existing. The  Argentine  Government 

has  had  a  BRONZE  TABLET  placed  on  the  tomb  of  ex-President 
Don  Pedro  Montt  in  the  cemetery  of  Santiago,  with  the  following 
inscription:  "The  people  and  Government  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
dedicate  this  remembrance  to  the  memory  of  Don  Pedro  Montt. 
illustrious  statesman,  who  as  President  of  the  Republic  of  (Idle,  not 
only  visited  Argentina  but  took  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  glorious 
centenary  of  1910."-  —  The  Diario  Uustrado  of  Santiago  announces 
that  the  Government  has  decided  to  ask  for  proposals  for  placing  an 
INTERNAL  LOAN  of  5,000,000  pesos  gold  in  Treasury  bonds,  as  pari 
of  the  20,000,000  pesos  loan  recently  authorized  by  Congress.—  —The 
MUSEUM  of  Anthropology  and  American  Ethnology  of  Santiago 
was  opened  to  the  public  at  the  end  of  September.  Six  large  halls 
wTere  filled  with  exhibits,  among  which  were  the  collections  made  by 
Dr.  Don  Aureliano  Oyarzua  and  other  eminent  ethnologists.  The 
Inca  and  pre-Inca  periods  and  early  civilization  of  Tiahuanacu  were 
represented  by  especially  noteworthy  exhibits.—  The  manage- 
ments of  most  of  the  railways  have  decided  to  use  WOOD  AS  A  FT  E I . 
instead  of  coal,  and  many  trials  already  made  have  given  most  satis- 
factory results.  One  of  the  first  trials  was  made  on  a  freight  train 
between  Puerto  Montt  and  Osorno.  The  engines  pulled  L9  cars,  were 
fed  only  with  wood,  and  arrived  at  their  destination  on  schedule 
time.  A  great  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  exploitation  of  forests, 
especially  along  the  railways  and  coast.  A  chemical  company  of 
Valparaiso  has  recently  established  in  the  town  of  Calera  a  large 
FACTORY  for  the  manufacture  of  medicinal  and  chemical  preparations, 
and  its  products  will  soon  be  on  the  national  market.  Preliminary 
steps  have  been  taken  by  Felipe  Blanco  Viel,  who  was  prominently 
connected  with  the  successful  industrial  exposition  recently  held  in 
Santiago  de  Chile,  looking  to  the  holding  of  a  PAN  AMKKICAX 
EXPOSITION  in  Valparaiso  in  191S.  According  to  press  reports 
the  President  of  the  Republic  and  the  boards  of  trade  of  Santiago  and 
Valparaiso  favor  the  plan. 
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A  recent  law  of  the  National  Congress  authorizes  the  executive 
power  to  have  constructed,  either  directly  or  by  contract,  CUSTOM- 
HOUSE BUILDINGS  at  Barranquilla  in  accordance  with  general 

plans  prepared  for  that  purpose.- A  bill  has  been  introduced  into 

the  National  Congress  with  the  object  of  increasing  the  production 
of  certain  agricultural  EXPORT  PRODUCTS,  by  encouraging- 
private  persons  and  agricultural  companies^  to  plant  coffee,  cacao, 
rubber,  perennial  cotton,  and  coconut  palm  trees  in  quantities  exceed- 
ing 5,000  and  by  offering%  a  bounty  of  20  cents  on  each  of  such  trees 
brought  to  a  bearing  condition,  in  excess  of  5,000,  payment  of  the 
bounty  to  be  made,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
after  the  harvesting  of  the  first  crop.— — Sr.  Luis  Martinez  Delgado, 
of  Bogota,  has  informed  the  Monthly  Bulletin  that  the  next 
CONGRESS  OF  STUDENTS  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  will  hold 
its  inaugural  session  in  the  national  capital  on  March  6,  1917.  The 
members  of  the  organizing  and  convoking  board  of  this  congress  are 
as  follows:  Tulio  Rubiano,  Luis  Martinez  Delgado,  and  Gonzalo 
Perez.—  —It  has  been  officially  announced  that  the  bases  of  a 
TREATY  OF  FRIENDSHIP  AND  COMMERCE  between  Colombia 
and  Venezuela,  which  will  solve  the  former  differences  between  the 

two  countries,  have  been  agreed  upon. In  1915  there  were  4,200 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  in  operation  in  the  Republic  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  298,541  pupils. A  new  COMMERCIAL  PUBLICATION 

entitled   "Review  of  the  Board  of  Trade"   is  being  published  in 

Barranquilla. The  Government  of  the  department  of  Antioquia 

has  reduced  the  MINTAGE  ON  GOLD  COIN  from  0.01   to  0.  005 

per  cent. According  to  data  compiled  by  the  customs  office  at 

Barranquilla,  the  Government  of  Colombia  remitted  to  London  in 
1915  for  account  of  the  FOREIGN  DEBT,  £282,000.  The  customs 
administrator  has  been  instructed  by  the  Government  to  continue 

these  remittances  without  interruption. It  is  estimated  that  the 

MONETARY  CIRCULATION  of  Colombia  is  about  $25,000,000,  or 
$4.50  per  capita.  The  annual  gold  coinage  of  the  country  is  about 
sr.,!  100,000.—  -The  municipality  of  Medellin  announces  that  the 
first  series  of  MUNICIPAL  BONDS  issued  recently  to  obtain  funds 

to  construct  an  aqueduct  in  that  city,  have  been  disposed  of. The 

minister  of  the  treasury  of  the  Government  of  Colombia  has  intro- 
<  I  need  a  BUDGET  bill  into  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Colombian  Congress  showing  the  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  the  fiscal  year  1917,  in  which  the  receipts  are  given  as  $14,720,000, 
gold,  and  the  expenditures,  $10,354,387.  After  the  consideration  of 
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the  budget  by  congress  and  its  adoption  by  that  body  either  in  it- 
original  or  amended  form,  the  bill  will  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic  for  approval. 


According  to  data  published  by  La  Information,  of  San  dose,  the 
C< )\srMPTION  OF  CATTLE  in  Costa  Rica  in  L896  was  18,100  head 
of  imported  cattle  and  16,111  head  of  native  cattle;  in  1907,  12,828 
imported  andiu25,273  native;  in  1914,  11,037  imported  and  34,413 
native;  and  in  1915,  10,256  foreign  and  39,855  native.  During  the 
first  three  months  of  1916  there  were  12,795  head  of  cattle  slaugh- 
tered in  the  Republic,  and  it  is  estimated  the  total  of  slaughtered 
cattle  will  reach  51,000  head  during  the  year  1916.  The  greatly 
increased  consumption  of  native  cattle  is  stimulating  the  owners  of 
ranches  and  farms  to  engage  in  the  raising  of  stock  on   a  larger 

scale. The    Agricultural     Industrial    Association     of     Limon     is 

trying  to  make  arrangements  with  the  United  Fruit  Co.  whereby 
the  private  TELEPHONE  LINES  of  the  company  between  Limon 
and  San  Jose  may  be  used  for  public  service,  and  it  is  expected  that 

an  agreement  will  shortly  be  effected. The  Impartial  of  San  Jose 

announces  that  Sr.  Hector  Esquivel  Deliot  has  entered  a  claim  for 
a  MANGANESE  MINE  situated  near  Santa  Rosa,  Province  of  Guana- 
caste,  ahd  Sr.  Simon  Navarro  a  claim  for  rich  gold-hearing  veins  in 
Jamaica  Canyon,  Canton  de  Tarrazu.  The  exploitation  of  these 
mines  will  begin  immediately  upon  the  issuance  of  titles  of  ownership 

by  the  National  Government. Tho  Government   has  authorized 

Sres.  Felix  Wiss  and  Francisco  Gutierrez  to  utilize  the  waters  of  the 
Aguas  Zarcas  River  for  developing  a  700-horsepower  ELECTRICAL 
PLANT  to  furnish  electricity  to  the  city  of  Limon.  A  period  of  two 
years  is  granted  for  the  installation  of  the  plant  and  other  necessary 

works. The  department  of  fomento  has  recently  published  Bonre 

important  pamphlets  on  the  development  of  A.GRICI  LTI  RE  in  the 
Republic  along  new  lines  and  on  the  advisability  of  establishing  a 
department  of  agriculture. Certain  leading  agriculturists  of  the 

country  have  taken  preliminary  step^  for  the  formation  of  an    U  rRI- 

CULTURAL  ASSOCIATION  whose  aims  will  he  to  promote  the 
advancement  of  agriculture  in  all  its  branches.  It  is  proposed  to  do 
away  with  the  middleman  and  to  deliver  the  products  dired  to  the 
consumer,  regulating  the  prices  and  adjusting  them  in  Buch  a  waj 

that  they  will  remain  fixed  and  not  liable  to  fluctuate.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  new  association  to  buy  land  in  the  vicinity  of  I  he  Federal 
capital  or  at  a  convenient  shipping  point,  on  which  to  raise  all  the 
agricultural  products  needed  by  the  capital,  to  he  supplied  direct  to 
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the  consumer  at  reasonable  prices. The  Government  of  Costa 

Rica  sent  representatives  to  the  international  FARM  CONGRESS, 
held  in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  October  19-21,  1916.  The  object  of  this 
congress  was  to  encourage  better  and  more  scientific  methods  in 
cultivation,  especially  in  regions  where  irregular  rainfall  occurs,  and 
to  teach  new  methods  for  the  preservation  of  moisture  by  scientific 

means. To    encourage    interest    and    enthusiasm   in    matters    of 

science,  literature,  philosophy,  and  art,  a  STUDENT'S  ASSOCIA- 
TION has  been  organized  in  San  Jose.     The  society  will  hold  regular 

public  meetings  at  which  important  papers  will  be  read. The  new 

York  &  Cuban  Mail  Steamship  Co.  established  on  September  30  last 
a  new  freight  and  passenger  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  between  New 
York  and  the  Pacific  ports  of  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Honduras, 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  Mexico  by  the  direct  route  through 
the  Panama  Canal.  The  Jalisco  was  the  first  ship  of  this  line  to 
pass  through  the  canal,  and  there  will  be  a  ship  every  21  days  in 
this  service,  the  next  one  being  the  Mexico  II.  These  two  steamers 
are  each  of  5,000  tons  and  were  constructed  a  year  ago  with  every 
modern  convenience  and  the  latest  improvements  in  naval  construc- 
tion. The  first  has  a  capacity  for  55  first-class  passengers  and  the 
second  for  75.  The  ward  Line  has  also  recently  established  a  new 
service  between  New  York  and  the  Pacific  ports  of  Central  America 
Its  steamers  will  leave  New  York  the  15th  and  30th  of  each  month 
and  will  touch  at  Habana,  Progreso,  Puerto  Mexico,  and  Colon  on 
the  Atlantic  side,  and  Panama,  Puntarenas,  Acajutla,  and  San  Jose 
de  Guatemala  on  the  Pacific,  ending  the  voyage  at  Salina  Cruz, 

and  returning  by  the  same  ports  as  on  the  outgoing  trip. Sr.  Don 

Ernesto  Martin,  consul  general  of  Costa  Rica  at  Paris,  has  been 
named  LEGAL  ADVISOR  of  the  legations  of  Costa  Rica  in  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Spain,  France,  Great  Britain,  Netherlands,  and 
before  the  Holy  See.— COLUMBUS  DAY,  October  12,  was  cele- 
brated throughout  the  country  with  impressive  ceremonies.  Last 
year  was  the  first  time  the   day  was  generally  observed  in  Costa 

Rica. Congress  has  voted  the  sum  of  100  colons  weekly  for  repair 

of  the  HIGHWAY  from  Cartago   to   the  Federal  capital. The 

municipality  of  San  Mateo  has  called  for  public  bids  on  the  new 
MARKET  which  is  soon  to  be  built  there. 


The  IUJIK1ET  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  submitted  to 
I  lie  National  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  1917-18,  provides  for  the 
construction  of  the  following  works:  New  construction  in  Bayamo 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  May  18,  1914,  $575,576;   construction 
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of  a  section  of  tramway  from  Los  Palacios  to  conned  with  the  central 
highway,  825. 000;  construction  of  a  highway  from  Managua  to  San- 
tiago do  Las  Vegas,  $55,000;  construction  of  a  wagon  road  from 
Santo  Domingo  to  Sietecito,  $50,000;  completion  of  the  wagon  road 
between  Jiguani  and  Baire,  $40,000;  const  met  ion  of  the  national 
capitol,  $500,000;  erection  of  monument  to  Gen.  Maximo  G6mez, 
$100,000;  construction  of  the  palace  of  justice  in  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
$100,000;  construction  of  provincial  institute  and  educational  offices 
in  Matanzas,  $75,000;  construction  of  palace  of  justice  in  Santa  Clara, 
$150,000;  construction  of  the  Roque  Canal,  $500,000;  reconstruction 
in  Victoria  de  las  Tunas  Park,  $5,000;  continuation  of  the  Gibara 
aqueduct,  840,000;  sewering  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  $100,000;  Trinidad 
andCasilda  waterworks,  $125,000;  paving  and  draining  of  Manzanillo, 
$50,000;  paving  and  street  repair  at  Camaguey,  $80,000,  and  for  the 
electric  light  company,  $12,000,  or  a  total  in  round  numbers,  of 
$2,872,900.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  budget  provides  for  road 
construction,  repair  of  streets,  etc,  in  the  six  provinces  of  the  Repub- 
lic, to  the  amount  of  $3,669,890. According  to  press  reports  an 

OIL  PROSPECT  SHAFT  sunk  by  the  Natural  Gas  &  Petroleum  Co. 
of  Habana  to  a  depth  of  700  feet,  gave  a  daily  flow  of  S00,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas.  In  another  shaft  in  the  vicinity,  bored  to  a  depth  of 
1,100  feet,  petroleum  was  encountered  below  the  1, 000-foot  level- 
To  accommodate  the  tourist  trade  and  increased  passenger  and  freight 
traffic  to  the  island,  which  is  always  heavy  during  the  winter  months 
and  which  promises  to  be  exceptionally  large  during  the  coming 
season,  the  Occidental  Peninsular  Steamship  Co.  of  Habana  has 
placed  in  operation  two  FERRYBOATS,  the  Henry  M.  Flagler  and 
the  Joseph  Ii.  Pan-oft,  to  be  used  in  a  daily  service  between  Habana 
and  Key  West.  Freight  cars  run  aboard  these  ferries  and  are  trans- 
ported to  the  terminal  points  for  unloading  or  for  shipment  to  final 
destination.  The  Joseph  11.  Parroti  is  a  vessel  of  2,406  gross  and 
1,114  net  tons,  while  the  Henry  M.  Flagler  has  2,669  gross  and  878 
net  tons.  The  former  vessel  uses  oil-burning  engines  and  has  a  capac- 
ity for  32  cars.  The  maiden  trip  of  this  vessel  from  Kev  West  te 
Habana  was  made  OU  November   1   last.  The  PLAZA   BOTEL  in 

the  city  of  Habana  lias  employed  R.  G.  Elbert,  an  American  hotel 
man  formerly  connected  with  the  McAlpin  Hotel,  New  York,  as  its 
manager.  The  hotel  prosposes  to  especially  cater  to  the  tourisl  I  rade 
during  the  coming  winter. A  large  number  of  contractor-,  engi- 
neers, and  architect-,  representative  of  the  building  trades  in  Habana. 
have  agreed  to  establish  an  EIGHT-HOUR  DAY  for  labor  employed 
by  them.  The  Isle  ,,f  Pines  PUBLICITY  LEAGUE,  organized  to 
advert  isethal  pari  of  the  Cuban  Republic  as  a  tourisl  resort  and  citrus 
fruit  producing  country,  proposes  to  make  a  L, 500-foot  motion  picture 
film,  showing  the  chief  places  of  interest  on  the  island,  for  use  in  the 
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United  States.—  The  Northeastern  Railway  Co.  of  Cuba,  which  was 
organized  in  April,  1916,  has  planned  to  build  a  RAILWAY  which 
will  pass  through  some  of  the  great  sugar  centrals  of  the  country,  such 
as  Gerardo,  San  Joaquin,  and  Nueva  Era,  and  penetrate  the  copper-* 
mining  region  of  the  Republic.  Jose  Marina  Aguirre  is  president  and 
Dr.  Alberto  Jardines  y  Navarrete,  secretary  of  the  company.. 


DOMINICAN    REPUBLIC 


The  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  of  the  National  Congress, 
which  met  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  on  September  29  last, 
elected  as  its  chairman  or  speaker,  Congressman  Furcy  Castellanos; 
as  its  vice  chairmen  or  speakers,  Congressmen  Rafael  C.  Castellanos 
and  Leonte  Vasquez,  and  as  its  secretaries,  Emilio  A.  Morel  and  Juan 
Tomas  Mejia.     The  house  has  also  chosen  Octavio  Landolfi,  archivist, 

and  Jose  Maria  Calero,  assistant  archivist. Among  the  Dominican 

students  abroad  who  have  SCHOLARSHIPS  from  the  Government, 
the  following  are  studying  in  the  UnitedStates :  Mario  Antonio  Acevedo, 
Manuel  Mota,  and  Jose  Ramon  Rojas  Isambert,  who  are,  respec- 
tively, taking  courses  in  civil  engineering  at  the  Rensselear  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  the  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind., 

and  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,   N.  Y. The 

new  WHARF  AND  CUSTOMHOUSE  at  Puerto  Plata,  which  are 
expected  to  be  completed  and  ready  for  use  within  the  next  12 
months,  are  to  cost  about  $220,000.  The  plans  provide  for  the  con- 
st ruction  of  a  warehouse  along  the  water  front,  the  dredging  of  the 
hay  so  that  vessels  can  load  and  unload  at  the  wharf,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  railway  alongside  the  warehouse.  In  1915  the  imports 
into  the  Dominican  Republic  through  the  port  of  Puerto  Plata  were 
valued  at  $1,880,224,  as  compared  with  $1,293,832  in  1914.  The 
exports  from  this  port  in  1915  amounted  to  $2,051,137,  as  compared 
with  $1,342,110  in  1914.  In  1915  the  principal  articles  exported  from 
Puerto  Plata  consisted  of  cacao,  valued  at  $924,113,  leaf  tobacco, 
invoiced  at  $649,900,  and  coffee,  valued  at  $145,357.  This  port  is  the 
second  in  importance  in  the  Republic,  and  the  principal  port  of  the 

northern    part    of    the    island. According    to    press    reports    the 

Dominican  Government  has  authorized  the  owners  of  sugar  plantations 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  to  bring  into  the  Republic  5,000 
AGRICULTURAL  LABORERS  to  assist  in  harvesting  the  crops. 
These  laborers  are  imported  principally  from  Jamaica  and  the  Danish 
Wesl  Indies.—  —The  BARAHONA  CO.,  an  American  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  owners  of 
large  tracts  of  land  in  the  Province  of  Barahona,  has  been  authorized 
by  the  executive  power  to  establish  definitely  its  domicile  within  the 
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territory  of  the  Republic  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  "I  article 
1 3  of  the  civil  code.  La  Naci6n  (the  Nation),  a  weekly  aewspaper 
published  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  contains  in  its  issue  of  Sep- 
tember 29,  L916,  ilu'  by-laws  of  the  COLOMBIAN  ACADEMY, 
recently  founded  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo.  The  work  of  the 
academy  is  divided  into  a  section  of  history  and  geography,  n  section 
of  foreign  relations  and  social  and  political  sciences,  and  a  section  of 
fine  arts,  philosophy,  and  Letters.  — Jose  del  Monte,  a  Dominican 
citizen,  has  been  authorized  by  the  Dominican  ( rovernmenl  to  develop 
gold  and  other  MINES  recently  discovered  by  him  in  the  Province 
of  Seybo.  —The  Official  Gazette  of  October  11,  1916,  contains  a 
decree  permitting  foreign  ship-,  when  authorized  by  the  proper 
customs  authorities,  to  temporarily  engage  in  the  COASTWISE 
TRADE  of  the  Republic  with  the  objeel  of  relieving  an\  shortage 
of  domestic  vessels  which  may  occur. —  The  Macorfs  Sugar  Co..  a 
corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware  and 
which  owns  a  SUGAB  PLANTATION  in  the  Province  of  Seybo, 
with  its  principal  office  in  the  city  of  San  Pedro  deMacoris,  has  estab- 
lished its  domicile  in  the  Republic  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  article  13  of  the  civil  code. 
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A  recent  decree  of  President  A.  Baquerizo  Moreno  suspends  the  au- 
thority given  the  administrators  of  customhouses  in  the  Province  of 
Manabi  to  receive  promissory  notes,  payable  in  six  months,  from  ex- 
porters of  VEGETABLE  IVoliY  for  the  duties  on  exports  of  this 
product,  and  requiring  on  and  after  October  1.  1916,  the  payment  of 
said  duties  in  cash.  According  to  El  Globo  (the  Globe),  a  daily 
aewspaper  published  in  Bahia  de  Caraquez,  the  National  Congress 
which  adjourned  in  October,  1916,  enacted  a  law  providing  for  the 
raising  of  funds  for  the  construction  of  ;i  RAILWAY  from  Chone  to 
Quito,  which  is  the  unconstructed  pari  of  the  French  concession 
known  as  the  Bahia  de  Caraquez  to  Quito  Railway,  which  covers  n 
distance  of  about  350  kilometers  (21  7..">  miles).  'Hie  French  company 
according  to  pre--  reports, owing  to  die  financial  stringency  broughl 
about  by  the  European  war,  \\ as  unable  to  continue  the  work,  and  it 
therefore  became  necessary  for  the  Government  of  Ecuador  to  take 
the  matter  in  hand.  This  is  a  0.75-meter  gauge  road.  The  part  al- 
ready built  runs  from  Bahia  de  Caraquez  to  ("hone,  a  distance  of  80 
kilometers  I  19.7  miles),  and  was  opened  to  traffic  in  L912.     The  part 

of  the  road  built  by  the  French  is  reported  to  be  in  bad  condition,  and 

the  National  Government  lias  undertaken  to  reconstruct  same  and  to 
materially  lengthen  or  eliminate  some  of  the  sharp  curves  of  the  line. 
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A  retaining  wall  is  also  being  built  near  the  station  at  Bahia  de  Cara- 
quez  to  protect  the  railway  from  damage  by  heavy  seas  and  the 

tides. The  consul  of  Ecuador  in  San  Francisco  has  taken  steps  to 

obtain  from  Luther  Burbank  a  considerable  quantity  of  SPINELESS 

CACTUS  for  planting  in  the  Province  of  Manabi. The  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  National  Congress  has  approved  bills  providing 
funds  for   the   installation   of   an   electric   LIGHT  AND   POWER 

PLANT  in  Guano,  and  for  the  sewering  and  paving  of  Portoviejo. 

The  general  BUDGET  of  the  National  Government  sets  aside  160,000 
sucres  (sucre  =$0,4867)  for  the  Manta  to  Bahia  Railway,  8,000  for 
the  Portoviejo  Hospital,  and  10,000  sucres  for  the  school  of  arts  and 

crafts  of  said  city. The  President  of  the  Republic  has  promulgated 

a  law  providing  that  laborers,  employees  of  stores,  offices,  industrial 
establishments,  and  in  general,  all  classes  of  employees  shall  not  be 
required  to  work  more  than  EIGHT  HOURS  daily,  and  are  exempted 
from  labor  on  Sundays  and  legal  holidays.  Should  employees  re- 
quest employers  to  permit  them  to  work  longer  than  the  eight  hours 
specified,  the  employers  must  pay  for  such  excess  services  25  per  cent 
more  for  day  work,  50  per  cent  more  for  work  between  6  p.  m.  and 
midnight,  and  100  per  cent  more  for  work  performed  between  mid- 
night and  sunrise  than  the  regular  schedule.  Thirty  days'  notice 
must  be  given  by  employers  as  well  as  employees  before  terminating 
their  contractual  relations. A  law  has  been  promulgated  author- 
izing the  association  of  agriculturists  of  Ecuador  to  collect  3  sucres 
($1.46)  per  quintal  of  46  kilos  of  CACAO  exported  through  the  ports  of 

the  Republic  for  a  period  of  five  years. On  September  24,  1916, 

the  Carlos  R.  Tobar  LIBRARY  at  Bahia  de  Caraquez  was  opened  to 
the  public—  —The  municipality  of  Guaranda  has  arranged  with  Dr. 
Navarro  for  a  supply  of  electric  LIGHT  AND  POWER  for  a  period 
of  10  years. 


The  total  FOREIGN  TRADE  of  Guatemala  for  the  year  1915, 
compiled  from  official  reports,  amounted  to  $16,639,062  United 
States  gold,  represented  by  imports  to  the  value  of  $5,072,476 
and  exports  of  $11,566,586.     The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the 

Republic   was   $6,494,110. In    connection   with    the    celebration 

of  the  ninety-fifth  anniversary  of  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  INDE- 
PENDENCE held  in  Guatemala  September  14-17,  1916,  many 
important  public  works  were  inaugurated  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  among  which  were:  Independence  Park  in  the  city  of 
Amatitlan,  governor's  palace  in  Comalapa,  public  bathing  pools 
in  Patzicia,   Children's  Park  in  Acatenango,   Jose   Rufino   Barrios 
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Park  in  El  Tejar,  public  fountain  in  center  of  the  principal  square 
of  Santa  Lucia,  and  courthouse  and  prison  in  Eetanzuelas  de  .lumay, 
Santa  Rosa.  In  the  national  capital,  the  chief  executive  and  other 
high  Government  officials  attended  the  ceremonies  connoted  with 
the  inauguration  of  the  municipal  lyeeum  Joaquina,  of  the  Institute 
of  Higher  Instruction  for  Young  Ladies,  and  of  the  new  building 
of  the  PRACTICAL  SCHOOL  FOR  MALES.  According  to  the 
Guatemalan  press,  the  practical  school  for  males  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful school  building  in  the  county,  ranks  among  the  best  of  its 
kind  in  Latin  America,  and  is  equipped  with  every  modern  educa- 
tional facility.  It  is  two  stories  high,  of  most  beautiful  architecture, 
and  finished  with  delicate  cornice  and  molding  work.  The  front 
has  two  rows  of  windows,  iron  doors  at  the  principal  entrances,  and 
the  large  columns  in  front  of  the  main  entrance  give  the  building 
the  appearance  of  a  modern  temple.     The  main  vestibule  has  large 

columns  and  its  ceilings  are  finished  with  most  artistic  moldings. 

On  October  2  a  BUST  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  Sr.  Don 
Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera,  was  unveiled  in  the  hall  of  honor  of  the 
military  academy.     It  was  presented  to  the  academy  by  La  Juventud 

Liberal,    a   political   club    of   Guatemala. The   executive   power 

has  authorized  the  municipality  of  Quezaltenango  to  contract  a  loan 
with  the  Occident  Bank,  proceeds  of  which  will  be  used  for  purchase 
of  the  GALINDO  BATHS  situated  in  Almolonga,  of  the  same 
Department.  The  municipality  of  San  Juan  Astuncalco,  Depart- 
ment of  Quezaltenango,  has  also  secured  executive  authority  for  con- 
tracting a  loan  for  the  construction  of  important  public  works. 

The  new  FREIGHT  SCHEDULE  of  the  Central  American  Inter- 
national Railway  went  into  effect  on  October  1,  1916,  affecting  the 
rates  on  coffee,  hides,  rubber,  sugar,  and  other  export  products- 
According  to  information  furnished  the  ministry  of  internal  affairs 
and  justice  by  the  governor  of  Santa  Rosa,  the  TEMPLE  OF 
MINERVA  in  the  city  of  Santa  Rosa  and  the  school  for  children 

in  Cuajiniquilapa  will  shortly  be  comoletcd. An  executive  order 

provides  for  the  purchase  by  the  Government  of  a  number  of  copies 
of  the  new  DIRECTORY  OF  GUATEMALA,  published  by  Marro- 
quin  Bros,  of  the  capital  city,  to  bo  distributed  among  the  lega- 
tions and  consulates  of  the  Republic  abroad. 


HAITI 


Le  Moniteur,  official  daily  of  Haiti,  in  a  recent  issue  publishes  a 
list  of  IMPORTANT  LAWS  which  the  council  of  state  now  has 
under   revision.     The   section    of    public    instruction    and    internal 
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affairs  has  in  preparation  the  following  laws:  Boundaries,  divisions, 
and  subdivisions  of  the  public  territory;  expropriations  for  the  public 
welfare;  administration  and  inspection  of  instruction;  election  of 
deputies  and  senators  by  the  district  electoral  colleges;  municipal 
councils;  creation  of  civil  officers  to  represent  the  executive  power  in 
the  municipalities  and  districts;  organization  and  powers  of  the 
State,  and  state  of  siege.  The  section  of  finances,  posts,  and  tele- 
graphs has  under  consideration  a  law  on  courts  of  accounts,  and  that 
of  justice  and  foreign  relations,  laws  on  naturalization,  jurisdiction 
of  courts  of  appeal,  civil  service,  and  organization  of  the  supreme 
court  of  justice. The  National  Government  has  created  a  PRI- 
MARY SCHOOL  annexed  to  the  girls'  normal  of  Port  au  Prince.— 
An  executive  decree  of  September  22,  1916,  provides  for  the  ELEC- 
TION OF  DEPUTIES  at  the  approaching  elections  on  January  15, 
1917,  and  makes  important  modifications  in  the  election  laws,  prin- 
cipally as  regards  the  manner  of  voting  and  the  number  of  deputies. 
In  future  there  will  be  one  deputy  for  each  district,  except  that  of 
Port  au  Prince,  which  will  have  three,  and  those  of  Jacmel,  Cape 
Haitian,   Port  de   Paix,   Gonaives,   San    Marcos,   Caves,   and  Grand 

Anse,  which  will  have  two  each. A  NEW  WEEKLY  is  now  being 

published  in  Jacmel,  entitled  "Le  Paysan  Jlaitien,"  under  the  man- 
agement of  M.  Justin  Loyer. With  reference  to  the  BUDGET  for 

the  fiscal  year  1916-17,  a  recent  executive  decree  prorogues  the  law 
of  October  24,  1876,  articles  17  to  24,  52  and  53  of  that  of  August  3, 
1900,  and  that  part  of  the  latter  law  concerning  the  tariff  on 
new  industries  not  provided  for  in  the  law  of  October  24,  1876. 
The  proceeds  of  the  tariff  on  vehicles  and  public  shows  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  municipal  hospitals. Le  Moniteur  of  Sep- 
tember 27  publishes  the  full  text  of  the  AGREEMENT  negotiated 
between  the  National  Government  and  the  National  Bank  of  the 
Republic  whereby  the  latter  becomes  a  depository  of  the  national 

treasury. According  to  data  published  by  the  ministry  of  finance 

and  commerce,  the  proceeds  of  the  NATIONAL  TELEGRAPHS  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1916  aggregated  20,139  gourdes  and  $7,391 

American  gold. The  Haitian  press  publishes  the  full  text  of  the 

proposed  CONSTITUTION  prepared  by  the  council  of  state  for  sub- 
mission to  the  National  Assembly,  which  will  shortly  convene.  The 
press  congratulates  the  Government  on  having  made  it  publicly 
known  in  advance  that  it  may  be  carefully  studied  before  its  final 

adoption. The  National  Bank  of  the  Republic  has  recently  had 

published"^  book  of  143  pages  containing  important  financial,  statis- 
tical, and  economic  DATA  ON  HAITI,  preceded  by  an  article  on 
the  causes  of  American  occupation  and  their  financial  and  economic 

effects. During  the  months  of  July  and  August,  1916,  there  were 

exported  to  New  York  through  the  different  ports  of  the  Republic 
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the  following  HAITIAN  PRODUCTS:  Codec,  300,286  pounds;  cacao, 
110,137  pounds;  cottonseed  oil,  1,370  pounds;  raw  cotton,  608,456 
pounds;  campeehe  wood,  30,003,577  pounds;  guayacan  wood.  355,- 
141  pounds;  goat  hides,  87,637  pounds;  ox  hides,  47,001  pounds; 
beeswax,  7,877  pounds;  tortoise  shell,  54  pounds;  old  metals, 
12,581  pounds;  sponges,  165  pounds;  and  honey3  34  pounds.  The 
total    value    of    these    products    amounted    to    S676,237    American 

gold. A  recent  presidential  decree   provides  for  courses  in   the 

NATIONAL  LAW  SCHOOL  on  Roman  law,  history  of  French  and 
Haitian  law,  civil  law,  criminal  law,  commercial  law,  civil  procedure, 
constitutional  law,  administrative  law,  public  and  private  inter- 
national law,  political  economy,  and  a  comparison  of  financial  legis- 
lation of  Haiti  with  that  of  other  countries.  These  subjects  will 
cover  a  period  of  three  years,  and  at  the  end  of  each  year  a  general 
examination  will  be  held  on  the  subjects  completed.  Students  win, 
pass  the  examination  of  the  second  year  will  obtain  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  law. 

HONDURAS 


According   to    official   reports,    the    FOREIGN  COMMERCE    of 
Honduras  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31,   1915.  was:  Imports, 
$5,874,000;  exports,  $3,142,157;  total,  $9,016,157.     For  the  precedmg 
year    the    figures   were:  Imports,    $6,624,930:    ex ports,   I *M21,331; 
total     $10,046,261: A   fortnightly    REVIEW    OF    JURISPRU- 
DENCE   entitled   "Foro   Hondureno,"    has    recently   appeared    m 
Tegucigalpa  as  the  official  organ  of  the  Honduras  Law  Association. 
The  new  publication  will  discuss  matters  of  interest   pertaining  to 
Central  American  laws  and  jurisprudence.         In  connection  with  the 
celebration  of  the  ninety-fifth  anniversary  of  Central  American  inde- 
pendence there  was  unveiled  in  Tegucigalpa  on  September  15  last,  a 
BUST  of  Don  Dionisio  de  Herrera  in  the  park  bearing  his  name.     — 
The   Honduran  press   announces   that   a    nn.nber   ,.l   oajntalifl^  «■ 
Juticalpa    have    organized    a    company     tor     DUhlX.l.M.      11  E 
PATUCA  RIVER  and  making  it  navigable  throughout  most  o    its 
course.     It  is  the  longest  river  in  Bonduras,  drams  one  of  the  richest 
timber  and  agricultural  regions  of  the  country,  and  the  mam  par    of 
the  river  is  already  navigable  and  can  be  improved  at  sn.nl  L    oetto 
admit  ocean-going  vessels.-     The  nunnema    » y  of  San      edro  Sufo 
has  declared  it  advisable  to  construct  a  CANAL  to  divert  the  «         ■ 
waters  of  the  Bermejo  River  into  a  straigh    channe  .-     Accor^ng 
to  news  published  in  the  Nuevo  Tiempo  of  £^fti£^ 
has  been  organized  in  New  York  for  exploiting  the  1  E  1  KOLEUM 
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DEPOSITS  of  Honduras,  and  machinery  has  already  been  sent  there 

for  drilling  test  wells. Sr.  Pedro  Pacheco  has  secured  a  concession 

from  the  Government  for  exploiting  the  CASTOR  OIL  industry  in 

the  Department  of  Cortes. According  to  the  published  statements 

of  the  three  BANKS  of  issue  of  Honduras,  they  have  the  following 
paid-up  capital  and  outstanding  paper:  Bank  of  Honduras,  capital, 
417,500  pesos,  bank  notes,  505,000  pesos;  Bank  of  Atlantida,  625,000 
pesos,  bank  notes,  236,000  pesos;  Bank  of  Commerce,  500,000 
pesos,  bank  notes,  44,000  pesos.  The  amount  of  silver  in  circula- 
tion in  Honduras  is  estimated  at  2,500,000  pesos,  which  with  the 
785,000  pesos   paper  money  gives  a  total  money  circulation  in  the 

country  of  only  3,285,000  pesos. An  office  has  been  organized 

at  Tegucigalpa  under  the  direction  of  the  department  of  agri- 
culture for  making  special  studies  on  the  different  DISEASES 
AMONG  ANIMALS,  especially  cows  and  horses,  and  on  being  fur- 
nished with  the  necessary  data  the  office  will  answer  inquiries  directed 

to    it    and    advise    treatment    and   remedies   in   given    cases. In 

celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  Central  American  independence 
various  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  were  inaugurated  in  different  towns  and 
cities  of  the  country,  among  which  was  a  girl's  school  in  the  town  of 
Villanueva,  Department  of  Cortes;  mixed  schools  in  Esparta  and 
Oropendolas,  Department  of  Atlantida;  and  a  school  for  males  in 
San  Juan  de  Opoa,  Department  of  Copan.  Various  important 
PUBLIC  WORKS  were  also  inaugurated  to  commemorate  the  event 
including  the  municipal  buildings  of  llama  and  San  Luis  and  the 
highway  from  Amapa  to  Ceguapa  in  the  Department  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara; the  San  Marcos  aqueduct,  Department  of  Ocotepeque;  the 
public  abattoir  of  Amapala,  and  the  prisons  and  sanitary  system  of 
the  town  of  Nacaome,  Department  of  El  Valle;  "Doctor  Bertrand" 
Avenue  in  Puerto  Cortes,  and  the  new  channel  of  the  Cholma  River 
in  the  Department  of  Cortes;  the  public  market  of  San  Francisco, 
Department  of  Atlantida;  the  road  from  Progreso  to  the  Ulua  River, 
the  public  market  and  slaughterhouse  of  Progreso,  and  a  large  dam 
on  the  Machigua  River  in  Yoro,  Department  of  Yoro.  The  majority 
of  these  improvements  are  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  different 

municipalities. On   September   20   last,    the   NEW  HOSPITAL 

founded  by  the  Vaccaro  Co.  was  inaugurated  in  the  city  of  La  Ceiba 


MEXICO 


Press  reports  state  that  the  educational  authorities  of  Mexico  have 
decided  to  substitute  instruction  in  ENGLISH  in  the  place  of  French 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  country.  The  study  of  Latin  and  Greek 
in  the  Government  schools  was  abandoned  some  time  ago. — ■ — The 
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NAVAL  ACADEMY  at  Vera  Cruz  is  soon  to  be  reopened.     Under 

the  new  curriculum  provision  has  been  made  for  the  instruction  of 
cadets  and  officers  in  modern  appliances  of  sea  fighting.  The 
department  of  fomento  is  revising  all  CONCESSIONS  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  natural  resources  granted  under  former  administra- 
tions Among  those  which  have  received  attention  are  those  refer- 
ring to  imports  of  dynamite,  exports  of  guano,  pearl  fisheries,  and 

the"  collection  of  valuable  plumage  of  rare  birds. The  Board  ot 

Health  of  the  City  of  Mexico  reports  that  TYPHUS  fever  has  dimin- 
ished 80  per  cent,  and  that  the  disease  has  been  successfully  com- 
bated by  the  authorities. The  department  of  communication  and 

public  works  has  planned  a  comprehensive  system  of  KA1L.VVAI 
EXTENSION    through   sections   of   the  Republic  rich   in   natural 
wealth  but  which  are  only  partially  developed  because  of  a  lack 
If    transportation   facilities.- -A   NORMAL   SCHOOL ,   has ;   been 
opened  in  the  city  of  Cuernavaca,  State  of  Morelos. The ^depart- 
ment of  fomento7  has  sent  a  TECHNICAL  COMMISSION  to  the 
Territory  of  Quintana  Roo  to  study  the  flora,  fauna,  chmatje, ^and 
natural  resources  of  that  section  of  the  Republic— £  MGHT 
SCHOOL  for  workmen  has  been  opened  in  the  city  of  Vera  Unu, 
and  a  school  of  arts  and  crafts  established  at  SaMk^    ;;;  de- 
partment  of   public  works  has   undertaken   the   ^CLA^YTION 
OF  LAND  now  covered  by  the  waters  of  Lake  Texcoco.— The 
American  Metals  Co.,   engaged  in  foundry  , "£m^^t 
Torreon,   has  resumed   operations.— The  PAPER  MILL*  San 
Rafael,  a  suburb  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  has  reopened  its  pant  and 
is  now  turning  out  large  quantities  of  news  and  < ;  h,r  pap  , 
Mai.  Romualdo  Zamacona  has  perfected  a  DEVICE  FOK  AU1U 
MATICALLY  STOPPING  TRAINS  running  at  a  high  speed  within 
fthort  distance.     American  railway  men  have  invited  the  inventor 
otmonst rate  his  device  in  the  United  States  an    ^am-on 

t    ,       iA  =«    <^tprm  have  been   taken   looking  to   me 

HZTt t£  d°ate  ofaTocarOONGRESS  0*  STUDENTS 
taMerida  Yucatan!  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  measures  .,,,.  mg 
o  the  m  ral  and  intellectual  uplift  of  the  stu dent  bodj  o *£ 
Commonwealth.-  -During  the  latter  part  of  October  JW,  an 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  for  girls  was  established  in  the  crtj  ot 
if       °  Tto  Government  of  Mexico  has  authorized    It.   li. 

Queretaro.— -The  Govcinmui  WHARF  on  the  Panuco 

Brooks  to  build  and  operate  for  10  years  a  "li.viv 
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ami  silver  coins  in  circulation  known  as  CALENDAR  COINS,  inas- 
much as  they  will  have  the  Aztec  calendar  engraved  on  the  reverse 
side  and  the  Mexican  eagle  on  the  obverse.  The  coins  are  to  he  gold 
and  silver,  and  the  first   denomination   to  circulate  will  be  a  gold 

coin  of  the  denomination  of   10  pesos  ($5). Tn  October  last  direct 

WIRELESS  service  was  established  between  the  station  in  Lower 
California  and  those  of  Cuaymas,  Manzanillo,  Guadalajara,  and  the 
City  of  Mexico.  A  wireless  station  is  now  being  erected  in  the  city 
of  Oaxaca.  An  executive  decree  prohibits  the  establishment  of 
wireless  stations  in  the  Republic  without  the  permission  of  the 
Federal  Government.—  The  Government  has  sent  a  RAILROAD 
COMMISSION  to  the  United  States  to  place  contracts  for  cars  and 

locomotives  of  an  approximate  value  of  $1^00,000. A  MEDICAL 

MILITARY  SCHOOL  was  opened  in  the  City  of  Mexico  onOctober 
12,  1916. 


NICARAGUA 


The  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  lias  long  been 
famous  for  the  abundant  yield,  quality,  and  size  of  the  COCONUTS 
exported  from  some  of  the  well-kept  plantations  which  dot,  here  and 
there,  the  shore  and  near-by  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  from  Cape 
Gracias  a  Dios  to  San  Juan  del  Norte  (Grey  town).  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  nuts  that  have  been  regularly  shipped,  during  the  last  few 
years,  from  Corn  Island,  due  to  their  hue  flavor,  their  well-propor- 
tioned size,  and  their  excellent  keeping  qualities.  Recently  an 
American  enterprise,  the  Coconut  Plantation  Co.,  in  which  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  capitalists,  represented  in  Nicaragua 
by  Dr.  G.  I.  Kheiralla,  E.  P.  Knapp,  and  O.  W.  Barrett,  are  interested, 
acquired  the  Gross  coconut  properties  which  extend  along  the  beach 
below  Monkey  Point  between  Indian  and  Corn  Rivers  for  a  distance 
of  about  32  miles.  E.  P.  Knapp,  the  business  manager  of  the  com- 
pany, states  that  the  headquarters  of  these  properties  and  the  homes 
of  the  resident  officers  are  at  Haulover,  midway,  approximately, 
between  Indian  and  Corn  Rivers.  Lately  the  company  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  making  new  plantings  and  in  cleaning  and  thin- 
ning the  parts  of  the  old  groves  wherever  it  was  considered  advisable 
to  do  so.  The  management  proposes  to  scientifically  cultivate  the 
coconut  groves  of  the  company  and  to  this  end  has  secured  the  serv- 
ices of  O.  W.  Barrett,  formerly  chief  of  the  agricultural  department 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  a  noted  agronomist  and  a  specially  trained 
and  practical  worker  in  all  branches  of  the  coconut  industry.  The 
enterprise  is  putting  in  a  large  copra  drying  plant  and  has  planned  to 
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buy  the  entire  output  of  the  undersized  nuts  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
region  of  the  Republic,  curing  the  same  and  shipping  the  product  to 
foreign  markets.     Heretofore  there  has  been  no  market    for  small 
coconuts  in  Nicaragua  because  of  the  lack  of  facilities  for  preparing 
copra  for  export,  and  these  nuts  have  been  a  total  loss  to  the  growers 
When  the  copra  plant  referred  to  is  in  operation,  which  it  is  expected 
it  will  be  within  a  short  time,  there  will  be  a  market  in  Nicaragua 
for  all  the  coconuts  grown  on  and  tributary  to  the  coast  regardless  o 
size      The  company  intends  to  employ  for  the  present  a  hght-dralt 
schooner  of  about  50  tons  burden  in  the  operations  connected  with 
this  industry,  and  later  expects  to  increase  the  number  ..I  vessels  ... 
accordance  with  the  growth  of  the  export  business  and  as  the  demands 
of  the  copra  plant  may  require.-  -A  press  dispatch  state,  that  the 
PACIFIC  RAILROAD  CO.,  due  to  the  scarcity  of  crude  oil  as  a 
fuel  has  temporarily  suspended  the  operation  of  its  Monday,  W  ednes- 
day    and  Friday  trains  between  Leon  and  Corinto    Maysaya  and 
Diriamba  Chinandega  and  El  Viejo,  and  Managua  and  Granada.— 
?TSti    Manufacturing  Co.  of  New  Orleans,  which  is  extensive* 
engaged  in  the  exportation  of  precious  woods  from  Nicaragua  los 
fa  VIOLENT  STORM  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios  about 
L  Iddl    of  October  last  the  mahogany  steam  schooner  Edward  L. 
"Vis  schooner  was  of  about  900  tons  burden  and  was    or- 

also  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  mahogany  for  this .ton     m> 
£>£  last  Oo-  to  New  %Z~^*£$SSZZ 

management  of  Intendant  Gen.  J.  Sol6rzano  Diaz.— -  '    - 

eral  ol  Nicaragua  in  Cuba  ^™^^tfZt£- 

and  owner ^%g>£™^ ^ ,-s  reports - 

raguan  CONSULAR  in  liaDana.  ftibo'» 

struction  work  will  soon  «»b^™^^Sm*  with  the 

Bay  to  ^^ZXTJS^  -  c".:,i,.  , * 

present  lme  to  La  Faz,  proceeamg ;  i 

tombo.     A  branch  line  is  planned  to  be  ****£  »    »        ^ 

Matagalpa.     The  main  line  will  continue  on  to  the  Atl, 


The  National  Assembly  in  session  on  Septe^O,  WWjd^J 
Sres.  Ciro  L.  ™fi^£*£l£  £££),  respectively 
^The^e^Strprepared  and  submitted  l,v  a  special 
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codifying  commission  have  been  approved  by  the  National  Assembly 
and  ratified  by  the  President  of  Panama.  These  codes  are  the  civil, 
penal,  commercial,  judicial,  administrative,  fiscal,  and  mining,  and 
include  an  up-to-date  compilation  of  all  the  laws  now  in  force  in  the 
Republic.  They  will  go  into  effect  January  1,  1917. The  execu- 
tive power  has  recently  issued  a  decree  regulating  the  law  on  CIVIL 
REGISTRATION,  with  a  view  to  simplifying  the  status  of  foreign- 
ers residing  in  the  Republic—  -The  National  Assembly  has  author- 
ized the  President  to  order  the  coinage  of  FRACTIONAL  CUR- 
RENCY of  the  denominations  of  21  and  .">  centesimos  de  balboa  up 
to  the  sum  of  25,000  balboas,  the  new  coins  to  be  of  the  same  designs 

and  characteristics  as  those  of  similar  denominations  now  in  use. 

Congress  has  authorized  the  executive  to  contract  in  the  Republic  or 
abroad  a  LOAN  approximating  600,000  balboas  for  canceling  out- 
standing obligations  and  for  meeting  necessary  expenses  in  the  con- 
struction of  public  works  now  under  consideration.  The  loan  will 
be  for  a  period  of  five  years  at  an  annual  interest  not  exceeding  S  per 

cent  and  the  necessary  guarantees  for  obtaining  it  will  be  made. 

The  mayor  of  the  district  of  Panama  issued  a  decree  on  October  17, 
1916,  modifying  KATES  ON  TRAFFIC  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic 
as  given  in  decree  No.  32  of  1915. —  —According  to  press  news,  the 
National  Mexican  Steamship  Co.  has  established  a  new  STEAMS!  Ill' 
SERVICE  to  Panama  from  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
The  vessels  of  the  new  line  will  touch  at  14  points,  employing  40  days 
in  making  the  round  trip.  A  steamer  will  leave  Los  Angeles  every 
two  weeks.  It  is  also  announced  that  a  10-day  service  will  shortly 
be  inaugurated  between  Los  Angeles  and  New  York  by  the  Panama 
&  Pacific  International  Merchant  Marine.—  —The  Diario  de  Panama 
publishes  the  full  text  of  a  law  presented  to  the  National  Assembly 
creating  a  NATIONAL  FARM  BANK  and  providing  1,000,000  bal- 
boas for  the  initial  capital  of  the  institution.  According  to  the  law, 
the  personnel  of  the  bank  will  include  a  manager,  expert,  secretary, 
and  cashier  who  will  be  appointed  by  the  National  Assembly  for  a 
period  of  six  years  and  who  can  only  be  removed  from  office  for 
reasons  affecting  their  competency  and  good  conduct.  The  bank's 
business  will  be  supervised  and  directed  by  a  consulting  board  resid- 
ing in  the  capital  of  the  Republic. A  presidential  decree  of  Octobei 

11,  1916,  modifies  article  3  on  PARCELS  POSTS,  as  given  in  decree 
No.  37  of  March  10,  1909,  and  provides  that  in  future  packets  and 
parcels  will  be  accepted  for  the  domestic  service  that  do  not  exceed 
in  weight  20  pounds  or  9,200  grains  and  whose  maximum  length  in 
any  direction  does  not  exceed  105  centimeters  (3  feet  6  inches)  and 
180  centimeters  (6  feet)  in  length  and  thickness  combined.  The 
weight  and  dimensions  of  parcels  for  the  foreign  service  will  be  regu- 
lated in  accordance  with  existing  conventions  now  in  force  or  that 
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may  be  negotiated  in  future  for  the  exchange  of  parcels  post.— 


According  to  data  published  by  the  Commerce  Association  of  Panama, 
the  value  of  PRODUCTS  EXPORTED  from  Panama  to  the  United 
States  in  1915  was  $3,361,710,  the  principal  items  being  as  follows: 
Bananas,  $2,197,250;  balata,  $328,662;  coconuts,  $251,086;  hides, 
$183,322;  vegetable  ivory,  $102,800;  ipecac,  $90,043;  tortoise  shell, 
$37,634;  cacao,  $32,671;  rubber,  $23,373;  deerskins,  $19,764;  old 
metals,  $15,873;  mother-of-pearl  shell,  $14,367;  tallow,  $14,054; 
straw  hats,  $5,648;  sarsaparilla,  $11,076;  and  other  products,  $34,087. 
IMPORTS  from  the  four  principal  countries  for  the  same  year  were 
as  follows:  United  States,  $7,022,000;  Great  Britain,  $1,175,000; 
France,  $180,000;  and  Germany,  $9,000.  The  total  value  of  imports 
from  all  countries  was  $9,305,000  in  1915,  against  $9,885,000  in  1914. 


PARAGUAY 


The  Paraguayan  SOCIETY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  has 
been  organized  in  Asuncion  with  the  following  executive  board: 
President,  Dr.  Cecilio  Baez;  vice  presidents,  Dr.  Eusebio  Ayala  and 
Don  Fulgencio  R.  Moreno ;  secretary,  Don  Ramon  Lara  Castro;  treas- 
urer, Dr.  Teodosio  Gonzalez. During  the  month  of  August  the 

CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  of  the  Asuncion  customhouse  aggregated  a 

total    of    4,367,866    pesos    paper. On    September    11,    a    NEW 

SCHEDULE  of  office  hours  in  most  of  the  administrative  depart- 
ments went  into  effect,  fixing  the  working  hours  from  6.30  to  11.30 

a.  m. A  recent  presidential  decree  limits  the  number  of  students 

in  the  MILITARY  SCHOOL  to  47  and  declares  closed  further  ap- 
plications for  enrollment  during  the  academic  year  1916-17. The 

director  general  of  mails  and  telegraphs  has  authorized  the  long- 
distance WIRELESS  telegraph  station  in  the  city  of  Encarnacion  to 
be  opened  to  public  service.- -Tne  INTERNATIONAL  COM- 
MERCE of  the  Republic  showed  a  balance  of  trade  in  its  favor  for 
the  year  1915  of  1,594,745  pesos  and  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1916 
of  323,048  pesos. A  work  is  now  in  preparation  entitled  EL  PARA- 
GUAY ILUSTRADO  (Paraguay  Illustrated)  which  will  be  a  good 
addition  to  the  books  available  on  Paraguay,  bringing  up  to  date  the 
most  interesting  features  in  the  progress  and  development  of  the 

country. Drs.  Tomas  Bello,  Luis  E.  Migone,  and  Luis  Zanotti 

Cavazzoni  represented  Paraguay  at  the  International  American 
CONFERENCE    OF    MICROBIOLOGY   AND    PARASITOLOGY 

which  was  recently  held  in  Buenos  Aires. The  President  of  the 

Republic  has  named  Sr.  Venancio  B.  Galeano  and  Sr.  Ramon  E. 
Fretes  COLLECTORS  OF  CUSTOMS  at  Asuncion. The  number 
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of  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  operating  in  the  Republic  in  1916  aggre- 
gated 1,046  with  1,558  teachers.  The  number  of  pupils  registered 
in  these  schools  was  80,000  which  shows  a  steady  increase  since  1912, 
when  the  total  enrollment  was  44,618.—  -The  President  lias  ac- 
cepted the  resignation  of  Dr.  Tomas  Bello  as  director  of  the  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HYGIENE  and  named  Dr.  Benigno  Escobar, 
director  of  public  charities,  to  iill  the  post  until  a  successor  is  ap- 
pointed.  The  Centro  Estudiantil  (Students'  Club)  of  the  national 

capital  and  other  similar  clubs  throughout  the  Republic  celebrated 
September  22  as  STUDENTS'  DAY.  A  notable  feature  of  the  cele- 
brations was  a  pilgrimage  made  by  the  students'  clubs  and  other 
patriotic  associations  to  the  tomb  of  the  hero  of  Curupayty,  at 
Recoleta,  in  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  that 
battle. Harvard  University  lias  established  a  special  PARA- 
GUAYAN SECTION  in  its  library  and  is  making  an  important  col- 
lection of  works  on  the  life  and  development  of  the  country. The 

PRESS  CLUB  of  Asuncion  at  a  recent  meeting  elected  executive 
officers  for  the  coming  year,  Sr.  Arsenio  Lopez  Deoud  being  named 
president,  and  Sr.  Rogelio  Ibarra,  vice  president. 


An  executive  decree  of  September  25,  1916,  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  service  of  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS  under  the 
direction  of  the  department  of  fomento  (promotion).  All  industrial 
establishments  of  the  Republic  are  required  by  this  decree  to  furnish 
the  Government  with  whatever  data  and  information  may  be 
desired  which  will  be  collected  and  published  annually  in  book 
form. El  Peruano  of  October  6,  the  official  daily  of  Peru,  pub- 
lished an  executive  decree  making  important  modifications  in  the 
rules    and   regulations   governing    the    service    of   LIGHTHOUSES 

controlled  by  the  Government. According  to  the  recent  report 

of  the  director  general  of  posts  and  telegraphs,  the  cost  of  con- 
structing TELEGRAPH  LINES  in  Peru  varies  considerably  in 
coast  and  interior  lines.  The  cost  per  kilometer  (0.62  mile)  on 
each  class  of  lines  is  given  as  follows:  with  iron  posts,  coast,  £40, 
inland,  £45;  with  wooden  posts,  coast,  £20,  inland,  £25.  The 
cost  of  upkeep  for  the  coast  lines  is  greater  than  for  the  interior  lines, 
due  to  the  need  of  more  frequent  renewal  of  coast  hnes  of  wire, 

insulators,    and    wooden    posts. The    municipal    authorities    of 

Lima  have  approved  plans  for  creating  a  square  in  Lima  to  be  called 
SAN  MARTIN  SQUARE.  A  monument  in  honor  of  Gen.  Jose  de 
San  Martin  will  be  erected  in  the  center  of  the  square. On  Sep- 
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tember  30,  1916,  the  executive  promulgated  a  law  requiring  all 
passenger  steamers  of  1,500  tons  or  more  that  touch  regularly  at 
ports  of  the  Republic  to  install  WIRELESS  APPARATUS  with  a 

minimum  transmitting  power  of  300  miles.  A  period  of  >i\  months 
from  passage  of  the  law  is  allowed  the  Pacific  steamship  companies 
to  comply  with  all  requirements  of  the  law  under  penalty  of  their 
steamers  not  being  admitted  to  any  port  of  the  Republic.  The 
President  has  issued  a  decree  directing  that  a  FLORAL  EXPOSI- 
TION shall  be  held  annually  in  Lima  during  the  spring  season  to 
promote  development  in  national  floriculture.  Provision  i-  made 
for  the  holding  of  a  preliminary  exhibition  in  Lima  beginning  on 
November  12,  1916,  and  an  executive  committee  named  to  make  the 

necessary  arrangements. According  to  La  Prensa  of  Lima,  the 

Booth  Line  of  steamers  will  shortly  purchase  the  Amazon  River 
Steam  Navigation  Co.'s  boats  and  inaugurate  a  NEW  LINK  OF 

STEAMERS   between  Manaos,   Brazil,    and   Iquitos. -According 

to  the  official  report  recently  submitted  by  the  National  Tax  Col- 
lecting Co.,  the  REVENUE  derived  from  taxes  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1916  aggregated  734,156  Peruvian  pounds,  or  an  increase 
of  73,101  Peruvian  pounds  over  the  corresponding  period  in  I'M 5. 
and  was  distributed  as  follows:  Alcohols,  206,531,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  44,535  over  the  1915  period;  tobacco,  242,702,  an  in- 
crease of  24,806;  schools,  59,332;  departmental,  88,390;  municipal, 

114,963;  public  utilities,  66,771,  and  from  various  other  sources. 

The  Government  has  granted  Sr.  Jose  Balta  the  right  to  make  a 
survey  for  a  new  RAILWAY  between  a  terminal  point  of  any  of  the 
lines  existing  at  present  in  the  Department  of  La  Libertad  and  the 
mining  region  of  Sayapullo.  The  conditions  on  which  the  line  i>  to  be 
constructed  will  be  settled  upon  completion  of  the  survey.  —El 
Peruano  of  October  3,  1916,  published  the  full  text  of  the  new 
HABEAS  CORPUS  LAW,  as  recently  amplified  and  passed  by  Con- 
gress with  the  approval  of  the  President. On  September  27.  in  Hi, 

the  minister  of  finance  issued  an  order  increasing  the  price  of  OPIUM 

to   6  Peruvian  pounds  per  460   grams. As  compared    with    the 

first  eight  months  of  1915,  large  gains  in  all  departments  of  the 
POSTAL  SERVICE  are  shown  in  the  corresponding  period  o\'^  L916. 
International  money-order  service  is  now  in  force  between  Bolivia 
and  Peru  and  parcel-post  conventions  will  soon  be  negotiated  with 

Colombia  and  Argentina. The  traffic  and   net  proceeds     »f   the 

PERUVIAN  STEAMSHIP  CO.  for  the  first  six  months  of  1916 
exceeded  those  for  the  entire  year  of  1915.  Freight  handled  by  the 
company  during  the  first  six  months  of  1916  aggregated  73,412  to... 
of  exports  and  22,470  tons  of  imports,  against  71,883  ton-  ol  exports 
and  16,430  tons  of  imports  handled  during  the  entire  year  of  1915. 
The  net  proceeds  of  the  company  for  the  first  six  month-  period  of 
1916  amounted  to  136,053  Peruvian  pounds. 


SALVADOR 

The  executive  power,  in  connection  with  the  inauguration  in  the 
national  capital  of  an  underground  TELEPHONE  SERVICE,  issued 
special  rules  and  regulations  for  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  providing 
for  the  following  payments:  Subscribers  of  the  first  class,  20  pesos 
(peso  =  $0.3537)  per  month;  of  the  second  class,  15  pesos;  of  the  third 
class,  10  pesos,  and  of  the  fourth  class,  including  rural  service,  7  pesos 
per  month.  The  charges  for  telephone  extension  or  for  an  additional 
telephone  is  1  peso;  for  moving  a  telephoned  the  same  building  or  into 
an  adjoining  building,  3  pesos,  and  for  an  extension  bell,  1  peso.— 
The  commission  appointed  by  the  Salvadorean  Government,  con- 
sisting of  Carlos  Azucar  Chavez.  Marcus  A.  Leton,  Juan  E.  Abcrle, 
and  Ruben  Martinez,  to  study  the  geographic,  topographic,  hydro- 
graphic,  and  climatic  conditions  of  the  different  islands  in  the  Gulf 
of  Fonseca  belonging  to  the  Republic  of  Salvador,  with  the  object  of 
selecting  one  of  these  for  use  as  a  PENAL  AGRICULTURAL  COL- 
ONY, has  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  same  and  submitted 
an  interesting  report  upon  the  following  islands:  Meanguera,  Concha- 
giuta,  Martin  Perez,  Punta  Zacate  or  Zacatillo.  Meanguerita,  Irca, 
Cuchito,  Perico,  and  ( Jonejo.  Of  the  foregoing  islands  the  commission 
advises  that  Punta  Zacate  or  Zacatillo,  situated  at  the  entrance  of 
Union  Bay,  with  an  area  of  483  hectares,  is  the  most  appropriate  for 
the  founding  and  maintenance  of  an  agricultural  penal  colony. 
This  island  has  an  unfailing  spring  of  water,  a  good  climate,  a  safe 
landing  place,  and  considerable  level  or  partially  level  land  suitable 

for  cultivation. The  Western  Railway  has  ordered  two  powerful 

DREDGES  from  San  Francisco  to  be  used  in  removing  the  sands  now 
obstructing  the  Acajutla  wharf  in  order  to  facilitate  the  lading  and 
unlading  of  vessels.  In  1914  the  imports  into  Salvador  through  the 
port  of  Acajutla  consisted  of  19,581  metric  tons  of  merchandise, 
valued  at  $2,793,912,  10,868  tons  of  which,  invoiced  at  $1,152,869, 

came  from  the  United  States. In  September  last  Santa  Rosa,  a 

prosperous  village  of  about  2,000  inhabitants  situated  on  the  Lempa 
River  some  28  kilometers  from  Metapan,  became  an  incorporated 
town.  The  President  of  the  Republic  presented  the  new  muni- 
cipality with  a  gift  of  500  pesos. Mariano  A.  Moran  and  Jose  Ruiz 

Velis,  of  the  city  of  Chalchuapa,  have  established  a  WEEKLY  PUB- 
LICATION entitled  "LaVoz  de  la  Juventud"  (The  Voice  of  Youth). 

The  editor  and  manager  of  the  publication  is  Jose  Ruiz  Velis.-- The 

authorities  of  the  city  of  Metapan  have  decided   to   establish  an 
ACETYLENE  LIGHTING  PLANT  for  that  municipality,  and  have 
arranged  for  the  repair  of  the  public  highway  between  that  city  and 
812 
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Santa  Ana On  October  12,  1916,  Dona  Sara  M.  de  Melendez,  wife 

of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  conducted  an  ENTERTAIN  Ml-:  XT 
in  Colon  Theater  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  the  proceeds  of  which 

were  donated  to  the  society  for  the  protection  of  poor  children. 

The  number  of  MARRIAGES  in  the  Republic  of  Salvador  in  1915 
was  3  886;  the  number  of  births,  51,058,  and  the  number  of  deaths 
37  447  or  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths  of  13,611.  The  population 
of  the  Republic  at  the  beginning  of  1916  was  1,267,762,  and  the  annual 
increase  in  population  during  the  last  10  years,  22,000.-— The  pro- 
duction of  CORN  in  Salvador  in  1915  was  almost  double  that  ol  1914; 
that  of  beans  more  than  treble,  and  that  of  rice  over  35  per  cent.— 
The  COFFEE  crop  for  1914-15  amounted  to  770,073  quintals  (quin- 
tal-101  pounds),  and  the  sugar  production  in  1915  consisted  of 
119  313  quintals  of  refined  and  66,904  quintals  of  raw  sugar. 
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The  office  of  statistics  and  publications  of  Uruguay  gives  the  fol- 
lowing data  concerning  the  CEREAL  CROPS  for  the  year  1915-6 
rea    sown-wheat,   384,290  hectares;  flax,   17,863:   oats,   42  518 
tofey   3,924;  canary  seed,  2,371;  and  rye,  30;  which  gives  a  total 
of  «9  996  hectares  sown  in  cereals,  against  394^3     hectares  in 
1914-15      The  total  production  in  1915-16  was:  Wheat,  2,6So,4o3 
qu  Lis;  flax,  99,217;  oats,  331,383;  barley,  25,126;  canary  seed 
?3  350-  and  rye,  184;  or  a  total  of  3,154,693  quintals,  against  1,277  895 
13,d0U,  ami  iye,  10-.,  hectare  m  quintals  in 

quintals  in  the  previous  year.     The  yield  per  neci.t  i 

1915-16  was  as  follows:  Wheat,  7;  flax,  5.6;  oats,  7.8    barley    6.4 

!nary  seed,  5.6;  and  rye,  6.1.— During  the  firs    six  months  of 
1916  (he  two  PACKING  HOUSES  Mon^deo^^a^, 

^^SiXrSe^STekol  of  I915.-Dur 
12o,04/,  respectively,  BEEVES  were  slaughtered 

and  one  by  the  expert  personnel  of  pubhc  "^  Pregi. 

will  be  appointed  for  three  years  and  can  be  re dec  ^  ^ 

dent  has  approved  this  law.— "By  a  preside  ^ 

Sh^^«T2l«™m^  -ds  ,„  accord- 
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ance  with  the  law  for  nationalizing  port  services,  will  be  delivered 
to  a  port  commission  which  will  supervise  the  paying  of  interest 
and  amortization  of  same  from  the  national  revenues.  There  will 
be  an  issue  of  $2,500,000  worth  of  these  bonds,  2,000  having  a  face 
value  of  $1,000,  800  of  $500,  and  1,000  of  $100,  and  they  will  bear 
the  signatures  of  the  minister  of  finance,  auditor  general  of  the 
nation,  and  director  of  the  office  of  public  credit.—  —The  executive 
has  issued  a  decree  fixing  the  boundaries  of  the  JUDICIAL  DIVI- 
SIONS in  the  Department  of  Rio  Negro. Congress  has  appro- 
priated  the  sum   of  $25,000   for  the   construction  of  a  secondary 

SCHOOL  FOR  MALES  in  Liberty  Square  in  the  city  of  Florida. 

The  Government  has  established  a  SCHOOL  FOR  MILITARY  AVI- 
ATION in  Montevideo  and  is  equipping  it  with  the  best  modern 
flying  apparatus  for  giving  practical  instruction.  Prof.  Cataisbert 
of  the  School  of  Aviation  of  Villa  Lugano,  and  an  expert  in  con- 
structing air  planes,  lias  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  new  military 
institution.  Uruguay  already  has  many  good  airmen,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Lieut.  Ccsareo  Beriso,  who  recently  came  out 
first  in  an  aerial  contest  in  Argentina  in  a  flight  from  Buenos  Aires 
to  Mendoza,  in  which  he  won  the  South  American  championship  of 
aviation. A  law  has  been  enacted  which  provides  that  BUILD- 
INGS constructed  on  public  highways  or  avenues,  excepting  those 
of  the  city  of  Montevideo  and  other  large  cities  of  the  Republic, 
shall  be  at  least  10  meters  from  the  nearest  edge  of  said  highways. 
Buildings  erected  on  streets  or  avenues  within  the  city  of  Monte- 
video and  other  cities  of  the  Republic  must  be  at  least  4  meters  from 

the  nearest  boundary  line  of  said  thoroughfares. Sr.  Don  Alfonso 

Silva  y  Antufla,  present  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary of  Uruguay  at  Asuncion,  had  special  powers  conferred 
upon  him  to  represent  his  Government  at  the  recent  celebrations  on 
the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Paraguay > A  TREATY  has  been  concluded  between  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Governments  of  Argentina  and  Uruguay  defin- 
ing definitely  the  respective  possessions  of  the  two  countries  among 
the  numerous  small  islands  of  the  River  Uruguay.  The  treaty  will 
shortly  be  placed  before  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  two  signing 
countries  for  approval. 


The  total  FOREIGN  TRADE  of  Venezuela  for  the  year  1915 
amounted  to  $36,874,663,  of  which  $13,470,236  represented  imports, 
and  $23,404,427  exports.     The  figures  for  the  preceding  year  were: 
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.Imports,  $13,987,465;  exports,  $21,520,534;  total,  $35,507,999.    There 

was,  therefore,  a  decrease  in  imports  of  $517,229,  and  an  increase 
in  exports  of  $1,883,893,  or  a  net  increase  in  the  foreign  trade  ol 

$1  366,664. There  is  great  activity  in  the  MINING  LNDT  >'l  EH 

of ' the'  country  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  National  Con- 
gress has  recently  approved  17  mining  concessions  granted  by  the 
executive  power,  7  of  which  are  for  mining  gold  in  strata  and  L0  for 

mining  alluvial  gold. El  Nuevo  Diario  of  Caracas  announces  that 

a  new  REVIEW  entitled  "  Venezuela  Contemporanea"  under  the 
management  of  Sres.  Andres  E.  dc  la  Rosa  and  Gabriel  Espinosa 
has  recently  been  started  in  the  national  capital  and  that  some  oi 
the  best  known  national  writers  will  be  regular  contributors  to  it- 
columns. Col.  Jose"  E.  Becerra,  one  of  the  Venezuelan  officials 

who  pursued  special  courses  on  military  instruction  in  the  schools 
of  Colombia,  has  been  named  director  of  the  MILITARY    SCHOOL 

by  order  of  the  chief  commander  of  the  national  army. 1  he 

industrial  improvement  board  of  the  District  of  Achaguas  has  begun 
the  construction  of  a  PUBLIC  ABATTOIR,  financed  from  the 
monthly  funds  allowed  by  the  State  government  for  improvements 

in  that  district. On  October  8  last,  anniversary  d  the  battle  o1 

El  Yacmal    the  new  MUNICIPAL  BUILDING  constructed  by  the 
improvement  board  of  Palmarito,  District  of  Paez,  was  inaugurated 
with  appropriate  ceremonies.- -In  accordance  with  an  executive 
decree  of  September  23,   organizing  the  legation  of  Venezuela   in 
Colombia,  the  department  of  foreign  relations  has  named  Dr.  Deme- 
trio  Lossada  Dias  ENVOY  EXTRAORDINARY  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  Colombia,  and  Dr.  Diego  Bautista  Urbane] a  Firsl  Sec- 
retary of  Legation.     The  new  Minister  has  held   many  important 
public  posts,  having  been  senator  and  deputy  in  the  National     on- 
gTss    member   of   the   Venezuelan   ^*  *f°*$E^ 
dele-ate  from  Venezuela  to  the  International  Institute  oi  AN  as hmgton 
and  director  of  private  international  law  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
kLZI—  In  a  special  number  of  the  Official  Gazette «m- 
ber  26  is  published  the  full  text,  consisting  of  3  book,  and  SO.  a       1  . 
of  the  CODE  OF  CIVIL  PROCEDURE  as  decreed  by  the  National 

oi  uie  wx/  President. A  recent   presidential 

Congress   and  ratified  by   the   1  u^ui  <    ,•       fm.  (T;,.ls  ,ud 


with  a  capacity  for  handling  300  head  of  cattle  per  day      A  great 

impetus  his  recently  been  given  to  the  cattle  .,»    ^    ;'      '  .;         ^ 

J[  considerable  <"*&*££*£  S^.   G=Z 

territory   suitable   for    stock   laising.         ^ 
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announces  the  early  completion  of  a  fine  EDUCATIONAL  BUILD- 
ING which  is  being  constructed  in  Barquisimeto  by  the  Christian 
Brothers  of  the  La  Salle  Institute.  The  building  will  have  a  rooming 
capacity  for  more  than  200  students,  will  occupy  more  than  2  hectares 
of  ground   and  will   be  equipped  with  every  modern   educational 

facility. Carupano  and  other  neighboring  towns  have  received  a 

complete  new  equipment  for  the  installation  of  a  new  system  of 

TELEPHONES. Under  the  management  of  Sr.  J.  I.  Vallenilla  a 

NEW  WEEKLY,  called  "El  Triunfo,"  is  now  being  published  in 

Maracay. Upon  the  initiative  of  the  president  of  the  State  of  Tru- 

jillo,  a  committee  has  been  organized  in  the  city  of  the  same  name  to 
receive  popular  subscriptions  for  the  erection  of  a  STATUE  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  illustrious  patriot  Dr.  Cristobal  de  Men- 
doza,  a  native  of  the  State  of  Trujillo  and  first  president  of  Venezuela. 


UNITED  STATES 
REPRESENTATIVES  IN  THE 
LATIN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 


AMBASSADORS    EXTRAORDINARY    AND    PLENIPOTENTIARY 

Argentine  Republic Frederic  J.  Stimson,  Buenos  Aires. 

Brazil Edwin  V.  Morgan,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Chile Joseph  H.  Shea,  Santiago.1 

Mexico Henry  P.  Fletcher,  Mexico.1 

ENVOYS    EXTRAORDINARY    AND    MINISTERS    PLENIPOTENTIARY 

Bolivia John  D.  O'Rear,  La  Paz. 

Colombia Thaddeus  A.  Thomson,  Bogota. 

Costa  Rica Edward  J.  Hale,  San  Jose. 

Cuba William  E.  Gonzales,  Habana. 

Dominican  Republic... W.  W.  Russell,  Santo  Domingo. 

Ecuador Charles  S .  Hartm an  ,  Quito. 

Guatemala William  H.  Leavell,  Guatemala  City. 

Haiti A.  Bailly-Blanchard,  Port  au  Prince. 

Honduras John  Ewing,  Tegucigalpa.2 

Nicaragua Benjamin  L.  Jefferson,  Managua. 

Panama William  J.  Price,  Panama. 

Paraguay Daniel  F.  Mooney,  Asuncion. 

Peru Benton  McMillin,  Lima. 

Salvador Boaz  W.  Long,  San  Salvador. 

Uruguay Robert  E.  Jeffery,  Montevideo. 

Venezuela Preston  McGoodwin.  Caracas. 

CHARGES  D'AFFAIRES 

Chile George  T.  Summerlin,  Santiago. 

Honduras Willing  Spencer,  Tegucigalpa. 

1  Appointed.  2  Absent. 
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